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UPFRONT 
WITH  THE  LEAGUE 


by  Thomas  M.  Warner 


deGravelles  New  League  President 

P.  J.  "Pete"  deGravelles,  Jr.,  a  sugar 
me  farmer  from  Franklin,  Louisiana, 
is  been  elected  the  twenty-ninth  Presi- 
snt  of  the  American  Sugar  Cane 
eague.  deGravelles  succeeds  Ed  Sup- 
ie  of  Bayou  Goula  who  has  served  as 
Le  League's  President  for  the  past  two 

ars. 

The  other  League  officers  who  moved 
3  were:  Ramon  E.  Billeaud,  New  Or- 
ans,  1st  Vice  President;  E.  Berkshire 
errill,  Brusly,  Louisiana,  2nd  Vice  Pres- 
ent; and  R.  L.  Roane,  Jr.,  Jeanerette, 
ouisiana,  3rd  Vice  President. 

P.  Chauvin  Wilkinson  asked  to  be  re- 
aced  as  a  Vice-President  but  agreed  to 
main  as  a  Board  Member. 

Roland  Talbot  of  Thibodaux  was  also 
ected  to  the  Board  of  Directors. 

Mr.  Supple  performed  well  during  his 
vo  year  term.  His  presidency  was  one 
very  low  sugar  prices,  although  he 
d  everything  he  could  to  prevent  it. 
©t  us  hope  our  new  president  can  im- 
ove  on  that  very  important  subject. 

Truck  Weights 

We  have  learned  from  the  Department 
Transportation  and  Development  in 
aton  Rouge  that  no  $5  permits  will  be 
squired  for  cane  trucks  during  this  year's 
irvest  season. 


The  Department  is  enforcing  the  new 
weight  restrictions,  however.  Once  again 
these  are  as  follows: 

Example  A 

Pounds 

36,800     Tandem  axle  trailer 
20,700     Single  axle  truck 
13,000*  Steering  axle 


70,500 
-25,000 


Gross  weight  allowed 
Weight  of  rig  ( approx. ) 


45,500     Net  load  weight 
(22.75  tons  of  cane) 

Example  B 

Pounds 

36,800     Tandem  axle  trailer 
36,800    Tandem  axle  truck 
13,000*  Steering  axle 


86,600 
-35,000 


Gross  weight  allowed 
Weight  of  rig  ( approx. 


51,600     Net  load  weight 
(25.8  tons  of  cane) 

The  steering  axle  weight  load  is  determined 
by  the  size  tire  mounted.  The  13,000  pound 
figure  is  based  on  a  10:00-20  tire. 


Raw  Sugar  Prices  as  Quoted  by  The  Louisiana  Sugar  Exchange 


New  Orleans  Price  on  September  30,  1977 9.56 

Average  New  Orleans  Price  January  1  -  September  30,  1977_.  .11.0343 
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IN  WASHINGTON 
WITH  HORACE  GODFREY 


Revised  Sugar  Payments  Program  Announced 


Secretary  of  Agriculture  Bergland  an- 
nounced on  September  15th  the  institu- 
tion of  a  payments  program  to  support 
the  1977  crops  of  sugarbeets  and  sugar 
cane.  In  making  the  announcement,  he 
stated,  "The  price  support  payments  pro- 
gram has  been  modified  to  meet  legal 
objections  to  the  payments  system  we 
originally  proposed.  I  have  determined 
that  the  support  prices  will  be  $22.84 
per  ton  of  average  quality  sugarbeets 
and  $17.48  per  ton  of  average  quality 
sugarcane.  Payments  will  be  made  on 
the  processed  products  (refined  beet 
sugar  and  raw  cane  sugar)  marketed 
from  the  1977  crop  from  today  forward 
until  all  1977  crop  sugar  has  been  mar- 
keted or  to  the  date  of  actual  implemen- 
tation of  the  price  support  loan  or 
purchase  program  which  would  be  man- 
dated by  the  pending  1977  farm  bill." 

Since  such  announcement  the  Secre- 
tary, in  an  informal  discussion  with  news 
reporters  indicated  that  the  entire  1977 
crop  may  be  handled  through  the  pay- 
ments procedure.  This  would  be  a  viola- 
tion of  law  and  would  ignore  the  intent 
of  Congress.  When  Congress  approved 
the  sugar  amendment  included  in  the 
farm  bill,  they  stated,  "The  Department 
currently  has  authority  under  existing 
law  to  carry  out  the  price  support  pro- 
gram required  by  this  amendment  to  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949.  It  is  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Conferees  that  the  Sec- 


retary of  Agriculture  implement  thi 
program  called  for  by  the  House  amend 
ment  as  soon  as  possible  —  even  befon 
the  Act  is  signed  into  law.  The  Con 
ferees  intend  that  the  implementation  o 
the  loan  and  purchase  program  not  ■ 
delayed  even  if  there  should  be  a  dela] 
in  the  establishment  of  minimum  wag^ 
rates  for  agricultural  employees  engage< 
in  the  production  of  sugar  because  oi 
any  public  hearings  that  may  be  hel(| 
thereon.  It  is  the  Conferees'  intent,  hovw 
ever,  that  the  loan  and  purchase  and 
wage  rate  provisions  of  section  902  bl 
implemented  without  any  delay  upoi 
the  bill  becoming  effective." 

Senator  Long  has  been  working  witii 
the  Executive  Office  to  insure  the  in 
mediate  implementation  of  the  loan  pre 
gram.     Basically    the    position     of    thi 
mainland  cane  sugar  industry  has  beei 
that  they  desire  to  get  the  returns  fcj 
their  sugar  from  the  market  place  anil 
not  through  payment  subsidies.   ProrM 
implementation    of    the    loan    progran| 
with   accompanying  action  required  b| 
Section   22   of  the   Agricultural   Adjus 
ment  Act,  would  raise  the  market  pricj 
above  the  loan  level,  and  loans  woulj 
be  unnecessary.  The  government  instea 
of  paying  out  money  would  collect  add! 
tional    money    for    the    United    State] : 
Treasury.  It  is  hoped  by  the  time  yO] 
read  this  that  the  program  will  be  aii 
nounced  and  in  effect. 
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Stop  # 
weeds  with 

Sinbar 


Cut  cultivation 
rips  and  cut  costs. 

That's  why  so  many 
op  sugar  cane  growers 

11  us  they're  spraying 
iiNBAR  terbacil  weed 
iller  more  and  culti- 
ating  less. 

That's  why  so  many 
ollow  the  three-step 
pray  program  with 
inbar.  They  spray  pre- 
mergence  in  the  fall  or 
/inter.  They  spray 
gain  in  the  spring, 
•efore  weeds  emerge. 


And  they  spray  at  layby 
for  clean  cane  to  harvest. 

That's  the  program 
that  cuts  cultivation 
costs  the  most.  And 
Sinbar  is  the  herbicide 
that  most  growers  use  to 
do  the  trick. 
Check  with 
your  chemical  |     ,; 
supplier  now. 

With  any  chemical, 
follow  labeling  ifistructions 
and  learnings  carefully. 

fflTPDIIE 

Agrichemicals 
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IN  THE  HELD  WITH 
LLOYD  L.  LAUDEN 


Planting  Late— Trash,  Mud,  Stale  Cane 


Almost  daily  rainfall  from  the  second 
week  in  August  through  the  third  week 
of  September  has  materially  delayed  the 
Louisiana  cane  planting  operation.  On 
September  30  less  than  25  percent  of  the 
crops  has  been  planted. 

Late  planting  and  immature  cane  have 
delayed  the  harvest  operation.  Several 
mill  operators  have  already  set  back 
starting  dates  to  allow  growers  an  op- 
portunity to  get  most  of  the  planting 
completed.  Because  of  the  heavy  crop 
to  grind  some  mills  will  begin  before  all 
growers  delivering  to  that  mill  have  com- 
pleted planting.  Many  growers  will  have 
to  plant  and  deliver  cane  to  the  mill  at 
the  same  time.  This  is  not  easy,  but  it 
has  been  done  before.  No  one  likes  to 
do  this,  but  with  extra  special  effort  it 
must  be  done  sometimes. 

A  small  or  partial  planting  is  never  a 
good  practice.  Old  stubble  or  an  extra 
heavy  planting  in  one  year  in  the  future 
must  come.  Both  will  be  costly. 

The  crop  looks  good.  C.P.  65-357  is 
especially  pretty  and  will  add  to  the 
weight  of  this  crop.  The  effects  of  Hur- 
ricane Babe  are  still  visible  in  some  areas 
but  the  cane  did  a  fairly  good  job  re- 
covering from  the  down  and  somewhat 
tangled  conditions.  There  is  still  some- 
what of  a  "crook"  or  bend  in  the  cane 
affected  by  the  hurricane.  This  condition 
however,  is  not  nearly  as  pronounced  as 
from  some  of  the  violent  storms  of  the 
past  which  flattened  the  entire  crop. 
Nevertheless,  there  will  be  somewhat 
more  scrap  left  in  the  fields  where  Hur- 
ricane Babe  lodged  cane. 

Mud,  Trash,  and  Stale  Cane 

Mud,  trash,  and  stale  cane  hurt  both 
the  grower  and  processor.  Ten  percent 
trash  on  cane  on  a  4,000  ton  daily  grind- 
ing capacity  mill  means  that  mill  must 


grind  400  tons  of  material  in  which  there 
is  absolutely  no  sugar.  However,  wher 
leaving  the  factory,  this  400  tons  of  trasl 
and  mud  will  contain  3.5  percent  sugar 
This  means  that  the  400  tons  of  mud  anc 
trash  robs  the  3,600  tons  of  clean  cane 
of  28,000  pounds  of  sugar.  This  is  the 
result  of  multiplying  (400x.035x2,000) 
In  a  70  day  grinding  period,  10  percem 
mud  and  trash  on  cane  will  rob  aboui 
1,960,000  pounds  of  sugar.  This  isn't  tb< 
only  loss.  The  cost  of  fuel,  labor,  wea: 
and  tear  on  machinery  to  grind  an  addil 
tional  400  tons  of  material  a  day  is  nd 
small  figure.  This  means  an  addition  I 
7  full  days  of  grinding  nothing  but  mud 
and  trash.  Grinding  mud  and  trash  ex! 
tends  the  grinding  period  by  the  exac| 
percent  of  that  material  contained  on 
cane.  Many  times  this  will  extend  thfj 
grinding  season  into  severe  freeze  periodi 
which  also  cause  further  losses  of  sugau 
Sometimes  cane  is  left  standing  in  th«i 
field  because  of  the  deterioration  o< 
frozen  cane  caused  by  an  extended  grind 
ing  season.  Remember,  mud  and  trasi 
costs  both  growers  and  processors. 

Processors  must  understand,  because 
of  adverse  weather,  there  are  times  when- 
growers  must  deliver  cane  with  hig] 
amounts  of  trash  and  mud.  Growers,  I 
the  other  hand,  know  there  were  timei 
in  the  past  that  less  mud  and  trash  could 
have  been  delivered  by  better  manage 
ment. 

With  the  very  low  price  for  sugail 
both  growers  and  processors  will  hav| 
to  do  everything  possible  to  come  ouj 
with  a  profit.  Cleaner  cane  will  help. 

Stale    cane    is    another   problem    afl 
hurts  both  the  grower  and  processor  i ill 
a    similar    fashion.    Although    there    aril 
some  few  growers  who  think  that  can! 
gains  in  sugar  per  acre  after  it  is  cut  an-it 

(continued  on  page  10) 
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g  time, 


increase  yield, 

and  produce  a  uniform,  high  quality  grain. 


J&L/HONIRON  low  head  vacuum  pans  can  mean 
lower  operating  costs  and  greater  productivity 
for  your  factory.  They  are  efficiently  designed  to 
provide  more  grain  yield  with  less  boiling  time. 

It's  the  same  cost-effective  story  with  our 
evaporators.  They  are  designed  to  maximize 
evaporating  efficiencies. 

For  over  100  years,  we  have  built  cane  sugar 
processing  equipment  and  designed  factories 
around  the  world.  Our  engineers  build  in  the 
kind  of  quality  and  performance  it  takes  for  a 
piece  of  equipment  to  make  it  in  a  practical  world. 

Contact  us  today  and  give  us  the  opportu- 
nity to  lower  your  operating  costs. 


J&L/HONIRON  ENGINEERING  CO.,  INC. 

P.  O.  Box  BSD,  Jeanerette,  Louisiana  70544  USA 
Telephone:  31B/27B-B314     Cable:  JALENCD     Telex:  5B-B651 

PRODUCTS  &  SERVICES   FOR  THE  SUGAR  INDUSTRY 
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SPEECH  BY  PRESIDENT  EDWARD  T.  SUPPLE 

AT  THE  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF 

THE  AMERICAN  SUGAR  CANE  LEAGUE 

SEPTEMBER  30,  1977 


Members  and  friends  of  the  American 
Sugar  Cane  League.  I  ask  that  you  stand 
for  a  moment  of  silence  for  those  League 
members  who  have  passed  away  since 
we  met  here  last  year.  (Pause)  Today 
is  my  last  day  as  your  League  President. 
The  past  two  years  have  meant  quite  a 
lot  to  me  and  will  long  be  remembered. 

Unlike  your  past  president,  Mr.  Savoie, 
my  presidency  did  not  result  in  any  de- 
cent sugar  prices,  much  less  very  high 
ones.  Seriously,  the  sugar  price  is  one  of 
the  most  critical  issues  to  ever  strike 
Louisiana  and  the  rest  of  the  domestic 
sugar  industry.  We  are  hurting,  and 
hurting  very  badly. 

Last  year  at  this  time,  President  Ford 
had  instructed  the  International  Trade 
Commission  to  study  the  impact  of  sugar 
imports  on  the  domestic  sugar  industry. 
In  accordance  with  recommendations  of 
the  League,  the  ITC  ruled  earlier  this 
year  that  foreign  imports  of  raw  sugar 
were  indeed  causing  serious  injury  to 
our  domestic  sugar  industry.  The  ITC 
also  recommended  that  import  quotas  be 
imposed,  as  the  League  has  consistently 
advocated. 

The  Congress  of  our  United  States 
recognizes  the  seriousness  of  the  low 
sugar  price.  The  League,  along  with 
other  segments  of  the  domestic  sugar 
industry,  was  successful  in  getting  Con- 
gress to  amend  the  Farm  Bill  to  include 
a  price  support  for  sugar. 

It  is  the  intent  of  Congress  for  the 
sugar  price  to  be  supported  by  an  import 


tariff   or   duty,   but  the   President   set 
things  a  little  different. 

President  Carter  is  definitely  oppose! 
to  import  quotas,  and  in  the  past  fe 
days  has  expressed  his  dislike  for  iij 
creased  import  tariffs  on  raw  sugar, 
stead,  President  Carter  would  rathe 
subsidize  our  sugar  people.  It  seems  n| 
matter  which  way  we  turn  to  try  to  fii 
a  solution  to  this  sugar  price  dilemm;.! 
we  face  yet  another  roadblock. 


Natural  Gas 

Natural    gas    shortages    are    anothr 
problem   we   will   be   facing   for   man 
years  to  come.   Seventeen  of  our  sugy 
mills    served    directly    or   indirectly   ll 
United  Gas  Pipe  Line  Company  face  fui 
curtailment  of  their  natural  gas  supplic 
on  November  1,  should  a  Federal  Pow* 
Commission  Judge's  recommendation  I 
implemented.  We  have  had  excellent  I 
operation  from  our  Congressional  del 
gation,   Governor  Edwards,   Parish  adj 
Municipal  governments,  and  the  entiil 
sugar  industry  in  opposing  this  recorfl 
mendation.     Hopefully,    the    FPC    w 
listen  to  our  cry  for  help  and  turn  dovJ 
the  Judge's  recommendation. 

The  ultimate  solution  to  this  proble 
is  becoming  self-sufficient  in  usii 
bagasse  as  our  only  fuel.  Our  factori 
have  made  very  good  progress  in  becoi 
ing  more  efficient  in  their  natural  gl 
consumption.  We  must  continue  this  d 
crease  in  gas  consumption. 
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The  Crop 

The  cane  yield  of  last  year's  crop  sur- 
ised  everyone.  The  industry  averaged 
nost  26  net  tons  of  cane  per  acre  de- 
te  the  severe  freeze  experienced  on 
»vember  30. 

rhis  year's  crop  looks  like  it  may  be 
other  good  one.  The  amount  of  rain- 
1  we  have  received  during  the  past  60 
ys  is  unbelievable.  During  the  August 
:o  September  5  period,  over  31  inches 
rain  fell  on  my  farm  in  Iberville  Par- 
l.  Every  area  of  the  cane  belt  received 
)  much  rainfall. 

The  daily  rainfall  during  our  normal 
inting  season  has  created  a  big  prob- 
n  for  us.  Since  less  than  10  percent  of 
3  acreage  has  been  planted,  we  all  will 
ve  the  dual  task  of  planting  cane  after 
3  harvest  season  is  underway.  Some  of 
li  say  you  can't  do  that.  I  urge  that 
u  try. 

Research 

During  the  past  12  months,  we  were 
assistance  to  the  U.S.D.A.  in  the  pur- 
ase  of  150  acres  of  land  near  Houma 
use  in  sugar  cane  research.  This  land 
s  purchased  with  $450,000  we  were 
^cessful  in  getting  Congress  to  appro- 
Late. 

We  were  also  successful  in  obtaining 
>tate  appropriation  of  $200,000  for  use 
the  Audubon  Sugar  Institute.  This 
mey  is  being  used  to  improve  the  re- 
irch  facilities  at  Audubon. 

Howard  Robichaux,  League  Agrono- 
st  for  the  past  eight  years,  decided 
riier  this  year  to  go  into  cane  farming 
his  own.  We  were  sorry  to  lose 
)ward  but  were  fortunate  to  hire  Dr. 
larles  Richard  as  his  replacement. 

Thanks 

I  wish  to  thank  all  of  those  who  helped 
d  assisted  me  during  my  term  as  Presi- 
nt.  This  includes  people  too  numerous 

mention,  but  includes  all  of  our 
^cted  officials  both  at  the  federal  and 
ite  level,  the  League's  Roard  of  Direc- 
s,  the  various  League  committees,  and 

of  our  League  members. 


Special  thanks  also  go  to  the  League 
employees,  our  very  capable  General 
Counsel,  and  our  Washington  represen- 
tative. 

To  our  research  workers,  both  federal 
and  state,  thanks  are  also  due.  The  same 
applies  to  all  of  the  other  professional 
agricultural  workers. 

One  final  point  of  vast  importance 
should  be  made.  Our  industry  is  in  trou- 
ble. The  League  is  trying  and  doing 
everything  it  can  to  come  up  with  solu- 
tions to  this  grave  situation.  Through  the 
years,  our  industry  has  been  very  suc- 
cessful in  combating  and  solving  major 
problems.  This  was  done  by  all  segments 
of  the  industry  pulling  together  and 
helping  to  find  solutions  to  the  problem. 

Although  the  situation  is  grim,  we  can 
all  lick  the  problems  we  have  by  con- 
tinuing to  work  as  a  team. 

Once  again,  it  was  a  pleasure  serving 
as  your  President.  Thank  you  and  good 
luck  to  you  on  your  crop. 


"Sugar  Factory  Insurance 
Specialists" 

Gillis,  Hulse  and  Colcock,  Inc. 

135  St.  Charles  Ave.  New  Orleans,  La. 

Suite  700 

Telephone  581-3334 


BARTLETT  CHEMICALS,  INC. 
Walter   M.    Bartlett 

SUGAR  HOUSE  CHEMICALS 

COMPLETE  LABORATORY  SUPPLIES 

AND   REAGENT  CHEMICALS 

SCHMIDT  &  HAENSCH   POLARIMETERS 

1460   South  Peters  St. 

New  Orleans,   La. 

(504)  523-4911 
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IN  THE  FIELD 

(continued  from  page  6) 

burned,  this  is  an  absolute  error.  This 
thinking  has  come  about  because  an  oc- 
casional later  taken  sample  shows  a  high- 
er sucrose  content  than  an  earlier  taken 
sample.  This  occasionally  does  happen 
but  the  loss  in  weight  and  in  purity  has 
always  more  than  offset  the  gain  in  su- 
crose. The  net  affect  is  a  loss  in  sugar 
per  acre  for  the  grower.  Cane  should  be 
burned  and  delivered  as  fast  as  possible 
following  cutting.  This  will  make  the 
grower  more  sugar  per  acre. 

The  factory  suffers  also  from  stale 
cane.  Stale  cane  causes  processing  prob- 
lems, long  sugar  grains  in  the  vacuum 
pans,  and  extends  boiling  periods.  In  the 
end  it  reduces  sugar  extracted  per  ton 
of  cane  ground.  Everyone  suffers  from 
stale  cane.  Growers  should  do  every- 
thing possible  to  get  cane  to  the  mill  in 
a  fresh  condition.  Cut  today,  burn  to- 
morrow, and  deliver  this  cane  to  the  mill 
the  next  day  wherever  possible  and  both 
grower  and  processor  will  do  better. 


LOOK,  DAGWOOD — 
U.S.  SAVINGS  BONDS  WILL 
MAKE  PERFECT  STOCKING 
FILLERS    THIS    CHRISTMAS 


BUY  U.S. 
SAVINGS  BONDS 
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Commercial  Members  of  the 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  CANE  LEAGUE 
OF  THE  U.S.A.,  INC. 

AMOCO  OIL  COMPANY 

Atlanta,  Georgia 

ASSUMPTION  BANK  &  TRUST  CO. 
Napoleonville,  La. 

CANE  MACHINERY  &  ENGINEERING 

CO.,  INC. 

P.O.  Box  968 

Thibodaux,  La.  70301 

COLONIAL  MOLASSES  COMPANY 
P.  O.  Box  19004  New  Orleans,  La.  7011 

COMMERCIAL  BANK  AND  TRUST  CO. 

Franklin,  La.  70538 

DEEP  SOUTH  COOPERATIVE  ASSN. 

P.  O.  Box  1066 

Thibodaux,  La.  70301 

INGREDIENT  SALES  CO. 

914  Carondelet  Bldg. 

New  Orleans,  La.  70130 

WESTWAY  TRADING  CORP. 

Manard  Molasses  Division 

1330  Whitney  Building 

New  Orleans,  La. 

F.  C.  SCHAFFER  &  ASSOCIATES 

1020  Florida  Blvd. 
Baton  Rouge,  La.  70802 

PELICAN  STATE  LIME  CO. 
Morgan  City,  La.  70380 

SOUTH  LOUISIANA  PCA 

P.  O.  Box  488 

Napoleonville,  La.  70390 

STANDARD  SUPPLY  &  HARDWARE 
CO.,  INC. 

822  Tchoupitoulas  St. 
New  Orleans,  La. 

THE  THOMSON  MACHINERY  COMPAN 
INC. 
P.  O.  Box  71 

Thibodaux,  La.  70301 

WHITNEY  NATIONAL  BANK 
New  Orleans,  La. 

THE  SUGAR  BULLET! 


Districts  for  Louisiana  Sugar  Cane 
High  Yield  Awards  Program 

)istrict  Parishes  Included: 

I.  Lafayette,  St.  Martin,  &  Vermillion 

II.  Iberia,  St.  Mary, 

II.  Assumption,  Lafourche,  &  Terrebonne 

Iff.  Ascension,  Iberville,  St.  Charles,  St.  James,  St,  John,  & 

West  Baton  Rouge 
V.  Avoyelles,  Pointe  Coupee,  &  Rapides 


1977  Sugar  Cane  High  Yield  Award  Winners  (1976  Crop) 

iroup                Name                                         Address  Yield  Acres 

District  I 
None 
None 

Ulysses  Delahoussaye                        Broussard  28.2  186.3 

Bernard  &  Adam  Laviolette              St.  Martinville  33.34  212.5 

SamDuplantis                                   Erath  32.45  860 
None 

District  II 

Adam  Paul                                         Franklin  33.86  18 

Robert  Judice,  Jr.                              Franklin  35.86  81.2 

Andrew  Paul                                       Franklin  34.22  129 

Accardo  Brothers                               Patterson  35.73  350 

A&M  Farms,  Inc.                               New  Iberia  32.5  583.45 

W.  Lanie  &  Sons,  Inc.                       Jeanerette  29.4  1,026 

District  III 

Maurice  Loupe                                 Lockport  41.6  34.3 

Denis  Knoblock                                  Raceland  43.2  58.2 

James  Hill                                           Gheens  46  144.1 

Acosta  Brothers                                  Raceland  47.2  300 

Matherne  Brothers                             Thibodaux  44  576.9 

B  &  D  Thibaut                                   Napoleonville  30.4  1,321.8 

South  Coast  Corporation                  Mathews  30.4  4,609.5 

District  IV 

1.  Dudley  LeBlanc                                 White  Castle  42.9  31.1 

2.  Andrew  Medine,  Sr.                           White  Castle  49.5  88.6 

3.  F&J  Farms                                           Vacherie  40.3  144   ' 

4.  Falgoust  &  Smith                               St.  James  40.1  381.5 

5.  Graugnard  Farms                              St.  James  39.1  920 

6.  T.  Lanaux  &  Son                               Edgard  35.89  1,015.6 

District  V 

1.  Alvin  Chustz                                       Maringouin  39.5  24.8 

2.  Felton  Bizette                                     Maringouin  37.2  88.1 

3.  J.  B.  Luke                                            Bunkie  34.54  161 

4.  Albert  &  William  Townsend            Bunkie  34.11  460 

5.  H.  K.  Bubenzer                                 Bunkie  36.48  596.2 

6.  None 
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Stop  Brown  Panicum. 


Why?  Because  years  of  use  by  leading  growers  have  shown 
that  just  one  pre-emergence  application  of  liquid  Fence  " 
sugarcane  herbicide  can  eliminate  seedling  Johnsongrass  and 
other  persistent  annual  pests  like  crabgrass,  foxtail  and 
barnyardgrass    Growers  also  report  having  seen  startling  results 
on  brown  top  panicum 

Even  better,  Fenac  also  knocks  out  nine  major  broadleaf 
weeds,  including  morningglory.  dock,  chickweed  and  henbit. 

Your  sugarcane  doesn't  have  to  compete  for  sunlight, 
fertilizer,  moisture  and  row  space     Its  vigor  and  yields. 
along  with  your  profits  are  increased  by  elimination  of 
unwanted  weeds  rriliA 

Right  now,  Fenac  is  in  short  supply        rrHilli 
But  we're  working  hard  to  correct  the  '"  !      " 

problem.  Because  we're  all  after 
cleaner,  more  profitable  cane. 


(Use  these  products  in  accordance  with  label  directions  and  only  on  those  crops 
registered  for  their  use.) 

AMCHEM  PRODUCTS    INC  .  AMBLER.  PA    19002 
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Raw  Sugar  Prices  as  Quoted  by  The  Louisiana  Sugar  Exchange 


New  Orleans  Price  on  October  14,  1977 9.71 

Average  New  Orleans  Price  Jan.  1  -  October  14,  1977 10.9859 
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We  stand  for  the  encouragement  of  Home 
Industries  as  against  Foreign  Competition 


THE  SUGAR  BULLETIN 


UP  FRONT  WITH  THE  LEAGUE 

by  Thomas  M.  Warner 


The  American  Sugar  Cane  League  has 
ormed  a  Political  Action  Committee 
PAC),  which  will  raise  money  for  cam- 
paign contributions  to  candidates  from 
Louisiana  and  other  states  who  run  for 
ederal  office.  The  purpose  of  the  PAC 
s  to  elect  friends  of  the  sugar  industry 
n  order  to  improve  our  economic  con- 
dition. 

On  Saturday,  October  8,  meetings 
were  held  in  Thibodaux  and  New  Iberia, 
Louisiana,  for  all  League  members  to  ex- 
plain the  need  for  the  PAC.  Congress- 
men Jerry  Huckaby  from  North  Louisi- 
ind    and    Henson    Moore    from    Baton 


Rouge  spoke  at  each  of  the  meetings, 
explaining  the  need  and  importance  for 
the  PAC.  President  P.  J.  de  Gravelles, 
Jr.,  has  named  Ramon  E.  Billeaud,  Presi- 
dent of  Levert  Land  Co.,  the  Chairman 
of  the  PAC.  Other  members  of  the  com- 
mittee are  as  follows:  James  Graugnard, 
Price  Gay,  Neal  Bolton,  William  S.  Pa- 
tout  III  and  President  de  Gravelles.  I 
have  been  named  Treasurer. 

If  you  have  not  been  notified  about 
PAC,  and  would  like  to  know  more 
about  it,  please  contact  one  of  the  per- 
sons listed  above  or  anyone  at  the 
League  office. 


Ramon  E.  Billeaud,  Chairman  of  the  Po- 
litical Action  Committee,  answered  ques- 
tions from  the  audience  in  Thibodaux. 


President  P.  J.  de  Gravelles  speaking  at 
the  Thibodaux  meeting. 
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Congressman  Henson  Moore  spoke  on 
behalf  of  the  League's  PAC. 


Congressman  Jerry  Huckaby  told  the 
group  the  importance  of  having  more 
friends  of  sugar  in  Congress. 


Horace  Godfrey,  the  League's  Washing- 
ton representative,  introduced  the  two 
Congressmen  to  the  audience. 
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IN  THE  FIELD  WITH 
LLOYD  L.  LAUDEN 


PLANTING  STILL  LATE,  HARVEST,  STAN  RODRIGUE 


It  has  been  very  hard  to  get  this  crop 
planted.  Almost  daily  rainfall  in  August 
and  during  the  first  3  weeks  of  Septem- 
ber prevented  any  planting  until  the  last 
few  days  of  September.  Growers  then, 
in  their  usual  fashion,  made  up  for  lost 
time.  In  spite  of  the  speed  of  the  plant- 
ing, good  work  was  the  common  prac- 
tice. When  the  October  11  beltwide 
rainfall  occurred,  approximately  55  per- 
cent of  the  crop  had  been  planted.  Some 
few  growers  were  nearly  completed  and 
some  few  had  only  planted  ten  percent 
of  the  crop.  It  is  doubtful  that  much 
cane  can  now  be  planted  until  mid- 
October. 

Because  of  the  October  11  rainfall, 
more  growers  will  be  forced  to  plant 
cane  and  also  delivery  cane  to  the  mill 
at  the  same  time.  This  is  not  easy,  but 
many  growers  will  do  this  in  order  to 
make  a  normal  planting. 

The  reports  from  mill  operators  who 
have  already  started  grinding  cane  vary 
from  good  sucrose  and  purity  and  high 
tonnage  to  almost  the  contrary.  Several 
mills  have  delayed  the  starting  date  for 
grinding  to  allow  sucrose  to  improve.  At 
the  time  of  this  writing,  October  13, 
sucrose  and  purity  appear  better  in  the 
Western  area  than  in  the  remainder  of 
the  belt. 

A  few  good  reports  have  been  re- 
ceived on  good  yields  of  cane  per  acre 
of  C.P.  65-357.  Many  pre-harvest  reports 


of  growers  indicated  this  crop  is  either 
as  good  or  better  than  the  1976  crop. 
It  is  hoped  sucrose  will  improve  rapidly 
and  good  harvest  weather  will  prevail. 
If  good  harvest  weather  prevails  thisi 
Louisiana  cane  crop  can  produce  in  ex-t 
cess  of  656,000  tons  of  raw  sugar. 

John  "Stan"  Rodrigue 
Outstanding  Farmer 

The  Louisiana  Agricultural  Chemicalsl 
Association,  at  its  Annual  Meeting  in 
September,  1977,  selected  Stan  Rodrigue 
of  the  Goldmine  Plantation  in  Edgard.j 
Louisiana,  as  the  Outstanding  Sugar, 
Cane  Farmer  in  Louisiana. 

Stan  and  his  wife,  Edna,  were  honored1, 
guests  of  the  Association  in  Alexandria  i 
where  the  award  was  presented.  He  was ' 
chosen  because  of  his  well-rounded! 
farming  operation,  including  sugar  cane. 
corn  and  soybeans.  He  carries  out  good, 
farming  practices  with  a  complete  weed 
and  insect  control  program  on  all  crops. 

Stan  is  a  member  of  the  American! 
Sugar  Cane  League,  the  American  So- 
ciety of  Sugar  Cane  Technologists,  and 
the  Louisiana  Farm  Bureau. 

Stan  is  well  respected  by  fellow  cane 
growers  all  over  the  Louisiana  cane  area 
and  it  is  fitting  that  he  should  be  named 
Outstanding  Sugar  Cane  Farmer  in  Lou- 
isiana. 

The  League  congratulates  Stan. 

THE  SUGAR  BULLETIN 


WE  TRY  TO  GIVE 
FARMERS  THE  CREDIT 
THEY 
DESERVE 


Since  1933,  Production  Credit 
Associations  have  tried  to  give 
farmers,  ranchers  and 
poultrymen  the  credit  they 
deserve  ...  in  the  form  of 
loans  to  finance  production 
. . .  a  major  tool  in 
farming.  We  also  give 
them  credit  another 
way  —  by  telling 
consumers  about  the 
important  contribution 
they  make  to  America's 
standard  of  living,  in 
ads  like  this  one. 
It  is  one  more  way 
PCA  serves 
agriculture. 


Alexandria  PCA 

Alexandria  488-0841/2 
Marksville  253-7829 

Baton  Rouge  PCA 

Baton  Rouge  272-1905 
New  Roads  638-6408 


Opelousas  PCA 

Lafayette  232-3012 
New  Iberia  364-0217 
Opelousas  948-3003 
St.  Martinville  394-3430 

South  Louisiana  PCA 

Napoleonville  369-7214/5 
Raceland  537-3657 
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IN  WASHINGTON 
WITH  HORACE  GODFREY 


USDA  Announces  Final  Regulations  for 
Sugar  Payments  Program 

Secretary  Bergland  recently  outlined 
the  final  provisions  of  the  1977  crop 
sugar  price  payments  program,  which 
was  effective  on  September  15.  In  mak- 
ing the  announcement,  the  Department 
stressed  that  the  payment  program  is  an 
interim  measure  to  remain  in  effect  only 
until  the  provisions  of  the  loan  or  pur- 
chase program  (de  la  Garza  amend- 
ment) provided  for  in  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Act  of  1977,  can  be  effective 
in  keeping  prices  at  the  support  level. 
Secretary  Bergland  said  he  had  directed 
the  Department's  Agricultural  Stabiliza- 
tion and  Conservation  Service,  to  give 
"highest  priority"  to  finalizing  regula- 
tions under  the  new  farm  bill  and  put- 
ting them  into  effect. 

Key  provisions  of  the  interim  program 
are:  1977  crop  is  defined  for  Louisiana 
as  the  harvest  period,  October  1977 
through  January  1978,  for  Florida  and 
Texas,  October  1977  through  May  1978. 
The  support  to  producers  will  be  made 
available  by  means  of  payments  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  (CCC- 
ASCS)  to  processors  on  the  quantity  of 
raw  sugar  marketed  from  the  1977  crop 
during  the  period  beginning  September 
16,  1977,  until  all  1977  crop  sugar  has 
been  marketed  or  until  another  price 
support  program  for  the  1977  crop  super- 
cedes the  payment  program. 

In  order  for  the  processor  to  be  eligi- 
ble for  payments,  he  must  certify  that 
producers  will  be  paid  not  less  than 
$15.90  per  net  ton  of  sugar  cane  of  aver- 
age quality  (sugar  cane  containing 
12.69%  sucrose  in  normal  juice  of  78.13% 
purity),  in  Louisiana;  $18.37  per  net  ton 
of  sugar  cane  of  average  quality  (sugar 
cane  containing  14.01%  sucrose  in  normal 
juice)  in  Florida  and  other  specified 
rates  in  Texas,  Hawaii,  and  Puerto  Rico. 
The   price   may   be   adjusted   for   sugar 


cane  of  non-average  quality  on  a  method 
agreed  upon  by  the  producer  and  proces- 
sor. The  regulations  do  not  prohibit 
further  adjustments  due  to  normal  and 
traditional  customs  or  practices  agreed 
upon  between  the  produced  and  proces 
sor,  with  respect  to  the  marketing  of 
sugar  cane.  The  rate  of  payment  for  the 
marketing  period  will  be  the  amount  by 
which  the  national  average  market  price 
received  by  processors  in  that  period  is 
less  than  13V2^  per  pound.  National 
average  market  price  means  the  price  of 
sugar,  raw  value,  computed  by  dividing 
gross  proceeds  on  a  raw  sugar  equivalent 
basis  received  by  all  processors  by  the 
quantity  of  sugar,  raw  value,  marketed 
by  all  processors  during  the  marketing 
period. 

The  regulations  covering  the  payment 
program  were  filed  with  the  Federal 
Register  on  October  4,  and  scheduled  for 
printing  on  October  7. 

We  are  reliably  informed  that  ASCSV 
officials  are  working  on  regulations  and 
other  data  for  the  implementation  of  the 
loan  or  purchase  program.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  make  such  a  program  effec- 
tive in  less  than  60  davs. 


USDA  Comments  on  World  ir  Sugar 
Situation: 

In  a  recent  Sugar  and  Sweetner  Re- 
port, USDA  stated  that  world  sugar 
production  for  September  August  1977/ 
78  crop  year  is  forecast  at  around  89 
million  metric  tons  (raw  value).  De- 
pending on  weather  during  the  remain- 
der of  the  1977/78  growing  season  and 
during  harvest,  the  crop  could  range 
from  87  to  91  million  metric  tons.  This 
would  be  well  above  the  expected  1977/ 
78  world  consumption  of  around  85  mil- 
lion metric  tons,  indicating  a  further 
buildup  in  world  stocks.  Domestic  sugar 
deliveries  through  August  totaled  over 
(Continued  on  page  11) 
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When  you  know 

a  grass  herbicide  works, 

use  it. 


OWPONM 


-< 


irowing  sugarcane  requires 
ontrolling  unwanted  grasses. 
^nd  one  herbicide  has  tackled 
jugh  grasses  again  and  again 
)rthe  man  of  the  land.  Econom- 

ally.  Dowpon*  M  Grass  Killer, 
ust  spray  it  on  actively  growing 
rass.  Its  systemic  action  gets  to 

e  roots  of  johnsongrass,  ber- 
ludagrass  and  othertough  annual 
nd  perennial  grasses.  Use  Dowpon  M 
:r  more  effective,  longer-lasting 


control  than  you  get  with  contact  herbicides. 
Dowpon  M  resists  caking,  too.  So  it's  easy  to 
mix  and  spray.  And  you  can  buy  it  in  six-count 
>>  cases  or  50-lb.  bags. 

Control  grasses  in  your  sugarcane  with 

proven  Dowpon  M  Grass  Killer.  Just 

read  and  follow  all  label  directions  and 

precautions,  and  let  it  work 

for  you.  Agricultural 

Products  Department, 

Midland,  Michigan48640. 

DOW  CHEMICAL  U.S.A. 


\f,- 


^ 
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HARVEST  AND  PROCESSING  DATA  FOLLOWING  THE 
NOVEMBER  30,  1976,  FREEZE 


By  Gilbert  J.  Durbin 


Following  a  freeze,  cane  growers  and  processors  generally  wait  too  long 
before  adopting  practices  necessary  to  reduce  sugar  losses  resulting  from  the 
freeze. 

The  Louisiana  cane  area  suffered  a  hard  freeze  on  the  morning  of  November 
30,  1976.  By  December  15,  cane  quality  had  become  so  bad  that  mills  were  on 
the  verge  of  closing.  Following  that,  the  growers  and  the  processors  improved 
their  harvesting,  delivery,  handling,  and  processing  practices.  This  resulted  in 
some  improvement  in  cane  quality  and  permitted  the  harvest  and  processing  to 
continue.  There  was  an  average  of  nine  grinding  days  after  December  15  for 
the  twenty-five  cane  factories  which  participated  in  a  freeze-information  survey 
conducted  by  the  American  Sugar  Cane  League. 

The  lapsed  time  between  cutting  and  delivery  to  the  mill  following  the 
freeze  averaged  55  hours  for  the  first  week,  49  hours  for  the  second  week, 
3-3  hours  for  the  third  week,  and  29  hours  for  the  fourth  week. 

The  table  below  tells  the  story  of  what  happened. 


Average  Results  Obtained  by  Twenty-five  Louisiana  Sugar  Cane  Factories, 
Following  the  November  30,  1976,  Freeze 

On  On  Average  After 

November  30     December  15      December  15 


Lbs.  sugar  per  gross  ton  cane 

154.27 

109.32 

125.75 

Lbs.  sugar  per  net  ton  of  cane 

184.09 

145.56 

148.47 

Normal  juice  sucrose 

12.53 

10.77 

11.33 

Normal  juice  purity 

79.41 

77.68 

78.78 

Acidity 

2.3 

2.3 

Trash  % 

16.2 

24.9 

15.3 

The  next  time  we  have  a  freeze,  let's  start  immediately  doing  the  things  that 
need  to  be  done  rather  than  waiting  two  weeks  as  we  did  in  1976. 
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The  System5  helps 
Harang  Farms 
control  borers  for 
higher  cane  tonnage. 

Harang  Farms,  Supreme,  La., 
has  1100  acres  of  sugarcane.  Steve 
Guillot  checks  every  field,  every  week. 
"Some  varieties  are  more  suscep- 
tible to  borer  damage  than  others,"  he 
explains,  "and  we  can  have  different 
weather  conditions  on  different  blocks- 
So,  if  I  sprayed  on  a  straight  calendar, 
or  when  my  neighbor  was  flying,  I 
could  be  way  off.  By  checking  every 
field,  every  week,  I  can  tell  how  the 
hatch  is  coming,  and  time  the 
GUTHION  to  catch  most  of  the  hatch. 
In  most  years,  under  normal  condi- 
tions, we  average  less  than  2Y2 
applications  of  GUTHION  on  all  our 
fields.  It  takes  less  than  a  ton  of  cane 
to  pay  for  the  checking,  the  chemical 
and  the  application.  And  if  you  don't 
catch  the  borer  at  the  right  time,  you 
can  lose  as  much  as  five  tons  per 
acre,  in  addition  to  losing  sucrose!' 


The  System': 

Better  borer  control 
for  the  money. 

1 .  Use  entomologists  or  trained 
checkers. 

2.  Check  fields  regularly  through 
September. 

3.  Rely  on  beneficial  insect 
control  as  long  as  possible. 

4.  Spray  only  those  fields  with  5% 
infestation— LSU's  Economic 

Threshhold. 

5.  Spray  ®GUTHION 
insecticide  when 
benef  icials  lose 
control. 


It  takes  more  than  a  good  insecti- 
cide like  GUTHION  to  get  the  most 
effective,  economical  control  of  sugar- 
cane borers.  It  takes  The  System'— a 
5-point,  practical  program  developed 
by  LSU  researchers  and  Chemagro 
that  utilizes  trained  personnel, 
beneficial  insects  and  timely 
applications  of  GUTHION  insecticide. 

You  can  get  better  borer  control  for 
the  money  with  The  System!  It's  the 
most  efficient,  most  economical  way 
to  use  the  dependable  original 
GUTHION. 

Chemagro  Agricultural  Division 
of  Mobay  Chemical  Corporation, 
Box  4913,  Kansas  City  Missouri 

64120.  76161-2 

GUTHION  is  a  Reg.  TM  of  the  Parent  Company  of 
Farbenfabriken  Bayer  GmbH,  Leverkusen, 


RESPONSEability 
to  you  and  nature 
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Stop  # 
weeds  with 

SINBAR 


Cut  cultivation 
trips  and  cut  costs. 

That's  why  so  many 
top  sugar  cane  growers 
tell  us  they're  spraying 
Sinbar  terbacil  weed 
killer  more  and  culti- 
vating less. 

That's  why  so  many 
follow  the  three-step 
spray  program  with 
Sinbar.  They  spray  pre- 
emergence  in  the  fall  or 
winter.  They  spray 
again  in  the  spring, 
before  weeds  emerge. 


And  they  spray  at  layby 
for  clean  cane  to  harvest 

That's  the  program 
that  cuts  cultivation 
costs  the  most.  And 
Sinbar  is  the  herbicide 
that  most  growers  use  to 
do  the  trick. 
Check  with 
your  chemical 
supplier  now. 


§!S!BaR 


With  any  chemical? 
follow  labeling  instruction* 
and  warnings  carefully. 


3W! 
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FREE  CLASSIFIED  ADS 

OR  SALE:  One  self-propelled  Julien  cane 
planter  with  two  wagons.  Call  C  &  W  Plant- 
ing Co.,  Phone  (504)  526-4640. 

OR  SALE:  Used  John  Zink  combination  man- 
ual oil  and  gas  burners.  Rated  32M  BTU, 
without  oil  guns  and  connections.  Contact 
Caldwell  Sugars,  Thibodaux,  Louisiana. 

OR  SALE:  1  Cat.-12  Motor  Grader,  very 
good  condition;  1  Gehl  Silage  Machine,  very 
good  condition;  1  Farmal  MV  Tractor,  en- 
gine fust  overhauled;  1  Dear  Born  Frontend 
loader.  Wilton  Theriot,  Route  1,  Box  78, 
Breaux  Bridge,  La.  70517,  Phone  332-1282 
(no  collect  calls). 

OR  SALE:  1974  Golden  International  Cane 
Harvester;  1962  WC  Broussard  Cane  Load- 
er with  bucket  type  ditcher  mounted  on  Allis 
Chalmer,  1960  A.C.  tractor  (D-17M-31Y); 
1965  Allis  Chalmer  M13-1  (D-17  series  3); 
one  High  Boy  crop  sprayer  —  self-propelled 
air  cool  motor;  and  other  sugar  cane  farm 
equipment.  Paul  Lee,  2802  W.  Main  St.  & 
62nd  St.,  Cut  Off,  La.  70345,  Phone  (504) 
632-3827  or  (504)  632-3473. 

OR  SALE:  Thomson  Junior  Harvester,  1965, 
well  kept  up,  clean,  cut  small  acreage  each 
year,  two  motors,  $8,000.00.  Eddie  Hymel, 
White  Castle,  La.,  Phone  545-2421. 

OR  SALE:  Rebuilt  Allis  Chambers  Diesel  En- 
gine. To  fit  Model  170  Tractor.  $1,950.00. 
No  collect  calls.  John  Caldwell,  Thibodaux, 
La.  446-1711. 

WANTED:  Farm  manager  for  1500  acres  of 
agar  cane.  Send  resume  to  The  Sugar  Bulletin. 
Lefer  to  ad  XYZ. 

OR  SALE:  1  —  60'  Emsco  galvanized  water 
tower,  500  barrel  capacity.  Ross  Campesi, 
White  Castle,  Louisiana.  Phone  (504)  545- 
3040  or  (504)  344-8131. 

VANTED  TO  BUY:  1  -  3-row  Castagnos  disk 
cultivator.  Ross  Campesi,  White  Castle,  La. 
Phone  (504)  545-3040  or  (504)  344-8131. 

'OR  SALE:  Bucyrus-Erie  Hydraulic  Hoe,  Mod- 
el 20-H,  40-10,  Series  11,  GM  4-71  N  Diesel 
Engine,  Long  Crawler  Mounting  30"  Treads, 
w/%  Yd.  digging  bucket  and  clean  out  buck- 
et, $29,000.  Douglas  Hayward,  Route  1,  Box 
566,  White  Castle  70799.  Phone  (504)  473- 
9037  after  7:00  P.M.  No  collect  calls. 

'OR  SALE:  Thomson  cane  loader  mounted  on 
UC  tractor  equipped  w/starter.  W.  Wagues- 
pack,  Jr.  (504)  265-4095.  No  collect  calls. 

X)R  SALE:  1975  J&L  Cane  Harvester,  Model 
No.  S  15000,  completely  overhauled.  1964 
J&L  Cane  Master  Harvester,  Moodel  S-15, 
in  good  repair.  Contact  Billeaud  Sugar  Fac- 
tory, Broussard,  La.  (318)  837-6611. 


IN  WASHINGTON 

(continued  from  page  6) 
7.5  million  short  tons  raw  value  up  over 
2  percent  from  7.34  million  tons  for  the 
same  period  in  1976.  This  calendar  year 
1977  deliveries  are  likely  to  total  about 
11  million  short  tons,  up  slightly  from 
1976.  In  calendar  year  1977,  high  fruc- 
tose corn  sirup  shipments  are  expected 
to  total  nearly  a  million  short  tons  (dry 
basis),  up  noticeably  from  750,000  tons 
in  1976.  Dextrose  shipments  for  food 
may  total  around  500,000  tons,  un- 
changed from  last  year.  And  conven- 
tional corn  sirup  shipments  could 
approach  2  million  tons  ( dry  basis )  —  up 
slightly  from  last  year.  The  third  quarter 
is  usually  the  largest  quarter  of  the  year 
for  both  high  fructose  and  regular  corn 
sirup  deliveries.  About  the  same  time 
F.  O.  Licht  released  his  first  estimate  ol 
world  sugar  production  for  1977-78.  He 
estimates  a  total  of  89,957,000  metric 
tons  as  compared  with  86,712,000  metric 
tons  for  1976-77. 


BARTLETT  CHEMICALS,  INC. 
Walter   M.    Bartlett 

SUGAR  HOUSE  CHEMICALS 

COMPLETE  LABORATORY  SUPPLIES 

AND   REAGENT  CHEMICALS 

SCHMIDT  &   HAENSCH   POLARIMETERS 

1460   South  Peters  St. 

New   Orleans,   La. 

(504)  523-4911 


"Sugar  Factory  Insurance 
Specialists" 

Bis,  Hulse  and  Colcock,  Inc. 

135  St.  Charles  Ave.  New  Orleans,  La. 

Suite  700 

Telephone  581-3334 
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Stop  Brown  Panicum. 


Why?  Because  years  of  use  by  leading  growers  have  shown 
that  just  one  pre-emergence  application  of  liquid  Fenac  " 
sugarcane  herbicide  can  eliminate  seedling  Johnsongrass  arid 
other  persistent  annual  pests  like  crabgrass,  foxtail  and 
barnyardgrass    Growers  also  report  having  seen  startling  results 
on  brown  top  panicum 

Even  better,  Fenac  also  knocks  out  nine  major  broadleaf 
weeds,  including  morningglory,  dock,  chickweed  and  henbit 

Your  sugarcane  doesn't  have  to  compete  for  sunlight, 
fertilizer,  moisture  and  row  space     Its  vigor  and  yields, 
along  with  your  profits  are  increased  by  elimination  of 
unwanted  weeds 

Right  now,  Fenac  is  in  short  supply 
But  we're  working  hard  to  correct  the 
problem.  Because  we're  all  after 
cleaner,  more  profitable  cane. 


FENAC 


(Use  these  products  in  accordance  ivith  label  directions  and  only  on  those  crops 
registered  for  their  use.) 

AMCHEM  PRODUCTS    INC  ,  AMBLER,  PA    19002 


Zall 

Louisiana  State  University  Library 

Serials  Department 

Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana  70803 
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Raw  Sugar  Prices  as  Quoted  by  The  Louisiana  Sugar  Exchange 


New  Orleans  Price  on  October  28,  1977 

___._11.02 

Average  New  Orleans  Price  Jan.  1  -  October  28,  1977 

___10.9531 
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Industries  as  against  Foreign  Competition 
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UP  FRONT 
WITH  THE  LEAGUE 


by  Thomas  M.  Warner 


Sidney  Menard 

Sidney  Menard,  former  President  of 
South  Coast  Corporation  and  an  Honor- 
ary Member  of  the  League's  Board  of 
Directors,  passed  away  on  October  20. 
Sidney  had  a  severe  stroke  about  a  week 
prior  to  his  death. 

Sidney  was  an  inspiration  to  all  who 
knew  him.  He  was  always  full  of  life  and 
always  looked  on  the  bright  side  of 
things.  He  enjoyed  living  to  the  fullest 
extent. 

Sidney  will  be  missed  by  all  of  us. 
Those  who  attended  the  Technologist's 
meeting  in  Florida  each  year  remember 
Sidney  taking  an  early  morning  swim 
in  the  pool.  He  loved  being  with  friends 
who  in  turn  enjoyed  being  with  him. 
He  was  one  fine  gentlemen. 

International  Sugar  Agreement 

From  Farr  Mann  &  Co.,  we  have  been 
supplied  with  some  facts  concerning  the 
main  points  of  the  International  Sugar 
Agreement. 

The  pact  could  become  effective  Janu- 
ary 1,  1978,  if  it  is  ratified  by  a  majority 
of  importing  and  exporting  countries. 
The  basic  provisions  are  as  follows: 

(1)  Price  range  of  11-21  cents  per 
pound  (world  price). 

(2)  Total  reserve  stocks  of  2.5  million 
metric  tons  to  be  released  in  equal 
increments  as  the  price  reaches 
19,  20,  and  21^. 

(3)  Basic  Export  Tonnages  totalling 
15.905  metric  tons  for  major  ex- 
porters, subject  to  cutbacks  of  up 
to  15%  for  countries  exporting 
more  than  60%  of  their  production 
to  the  free  market  (e.g.  Australia, 
Dominican    Republic,    Thailand ) 


and  17.5%  for  other  exporters. 
These  quotas  would  be  imposed 
at  14^  on  a  falling  market  and 
taken  off  at  15^  on  a  rising  mar- 
ket. Subject  to  renegotiation  after 
the  first  two  years  of  the  Agree- 
ment. 

(4)  Export  Entitlements  for  small  ex- 
porters of  up  to  70,000  metric  tons 
each  for  a  total  of  910,000  metric 
tons  maximum;  not  subject  to 
adjustments. 

( 5 )  Hardship  Reserves  to  assist  devel- 
oping exporting  members;  200,000 
metric  tons  for  the  first  year  of 
the  Agreement  and  300,000  metric 
tons  for  each  year  thereafter. 

Some  points  of  the  Agreement  are  not 
year  clear: 

(a)  Allocation  of  finance  costs  of  re- 
serve stocks  between  importers 
and  exporters. 

(b)  Rate  of  adjustment  of  export 
quotas  as  trigger  prices  are 
reached  in  rising  and  falling  mar- 
kets. 

(c)  Enforcement  of  on-site  inspec- 
tion of  reserve  stocks. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  if  the  U.S.  will 
be  able  to  ratify  the  Agreement  by  the 
January  1st  deadline,  since  there  might 
be  insufficient  time  for  the  pact's  effec- 
tiveness to  be  evaluated  by  the  Senate. 

Jack  Anderson 

The  following  comments  were  made 
by  Jack  Anderson  on  the  October  6,  CBS 
"Good  Morning  America"  morning  news 
show: 

"I've  got  some  bad  news  about  the 
price  of  sugar.  You  can  expect  it  to  start 
(Continued  on  page  13) 
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IN  THE  FIELD  WITH 
LLOYD  L.  LAUDEN 


Ronald  Gonsoulin  —  Harvest 


Cane  growers  will  be  interested  to 
hear  a  little  of  what  Ms.  Wilda  B.  Moran 
of  The  Daily  Iberian  had  to  say  about 
Ronald  Gonsoulin  in  the  Sunday,  Octo- 
ber 23,  1977,  edition.  The  next  10  para- 
graphs are  quoted  from  Ms.  Moran's 
column. 

"When  President  Jimmy  Carter  met 
with  Iowa  farmer  W.  W.  Dell  this  week- 
end, Dell  hand-delivered  the  nation's 
chief  executive  a  letter  from  Ronald 
Gonsoulin  of  Iberia  Parish,  New  Iberia. 

"Twenty-nine-year-old  Gonsoulin  fig- 
ures he'll  use  whatever  avenues  are  open 
to  him  to  try  to  reach  Carter.  He's  part 
of  a  1,500-acre  farm  which  he  works 
with  his  brothers  Felix  and  Robert,  with 
Dad  Ulysses  as  the  top  order-giver. 

"A  news  release  announcing  Carter's 
trip  to  the  Iowa  farm  provided  the 
springboard  which  eventually  led  to 
Gonsoulin  \s  letter  going  to  Iowa. 

"'When  I  saw  the  news,'  Gonsoulin 
said,  T  figured  Dell  was  a  farmer  just 
like  us  and  maybe  he  would  be  willing 
to  help  us.' 

"Gonsoulin  is  a  sugar  cane  farmer. 
Like  many  others,  he  has  been  support- 
ing efforts  to  get  President  Carter  to 
meet  directly  with  farmers  and  discuss 
the  sugar  industry's  problems. 

"'We  have  to  use  any  means  we  can 
to  break  through  the  barrier  that  sur- 
rounds the  President  and  get  him  to  hear 
us  —  the  farmers,'  he  said. 


"Gonsoulin  pointed  out  in  his  letter  to 
Carter  that  income  tax  dollars  paid  by 
farmers  and  consumers  here  are  being 
used  to  subsidize  competing  crops  in 
foreign  nations. 

"  'Mr.  President,  I  highly  resent  my  in- 
come tax  being  funneled  through  world 
development  banks  at  any  level  —  to  be 
used  to  grow  sugar  which  does  not  have 
to  meet  labor  wage  standards,  or  EPA 
requirements  or  any  other  local,  state  or 
federal  regulations.  And  that  sugar  is 
being  poured  in  at  prices  below  my  cost 
of  production  andl'm  being  put  out  of 
business  by  my  own  money.' 

"'Sir,  with  the  utmost  respect  for  your 
office,  I  can  only  ask:  Are  you  willing  to 
subsidize  Gerald  Ford  or  Ronald  Reagan 
in  the  next  presidential  election?' 

"'Unless  you  say  'yes'  to  that  question, 
then  you're  asking  me  to  do  something 
you  yourself  are  unwilling  to  do,'  Gon- 
soulin said." 


Harvest 

Reports  from  most  areas  on  sucrose 
and  purity  vary  from  poor  to  good.  Re- 
ports on  tons  of  cane  per  acre  show 
cane  yields  are  somewhat  lower  than 
were  expected.  The  general  reason  given 
for  this  is  short  cane.  It  is  hoped  that 
most  growers  are  harvesting  the  worst 
cane  and  yields  will  materially  increase 
when  first  stubble  cane  and  plant  cane 
are  harvested. 
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Stop 
weeds  with 

Sinbar 


Cut  cultivation 
trips  and  cut  costs* 

That's  why  so  many 
top  sugar  cane  growers 
tell  us  they're  spraying 
Sinbar  terbacil  weed 
killer  more  and  culti- 
vating less. 

That's  why  so  many 
follow  the  three-step 
spray  program  with 
Sinbar.  They  spray  pre- 
emergence  in  the  fall  or 
winter.  They  spray 
again  in  the  spring, 
before  weeds  emerge. 


And  they  spray  at  layby 
for  clean  cane  to  harvest. 

That's  the  program 
that  cuts  cultivation 
costs  the  most.  And 
Sinbar  is  the  herbicide 
that  most  growers  use  to 
do  the  trick. 
Check  with 
your  chemical   ^ 
supplier  now. 

With  any  cliemical, 
follow  labeling  instructions 
and  learnings  carefully. 
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IN  WASHINGTON 
WITH  HORACE  GODFREY 

Large  House  Turnover,  Senate  Committee  Changes  Forecast  in  Next  Congress 


As  the  95th  Congress  approaches  its 
midpoint,  signs  are  visible  on  Capital 
Hill  that  a  goodly  number  of  member- 
ship changes  will  be  taking  place.  Fol- 
lowers of  Congressional  trends  foresee 
the  possibility  of  enough  members  re- 
tiring voluntarily  by  the  end  of  the  year 
to  exceed  the  record  58  who  chose  not  to 
run  again  in  1976. 

In  fact,  24  members  of  Congress  have 
issued  announcements  advising  their  con- 
stituents that  they  would  not  seek  re- 
election in  1979.  Many  senior  members, 
including  the  dean  of  the  House,  Rep. 
George  Mahon  (D-Texas),  already  have 
announced  their  retirement  plans. 

Reportedly  considering  retirement  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Capitol  are  Sens. 
James  O.  Eastland  (D-Miss.)  and  John 
L.  McClellan  (D-Ark.),  the  two  senior 
members  of  the  Senate.  If  Eastland, 
McClellan  and  Sen.  John  Sparkman  (D- 
Ala.)  —  another  subject  of  retirement 
speculation  —  decide  not  to  run  again, 
there  would  be  vacancies  in  the  chair- 
manships of  the  Foreign  Relations  and 
three  other  key  Senate  committees  in 
1979. 

Sen.  Frank  Church  (D-Idaho)  would 
be  Sparkman's  heir  apparent  as  chairman 
of  Foreign  Relations.  If  McClellan  de- 
parts, the  chances  are  that  Sen.  Warren 
G.  Magnuson  (D-Wash.)  would  leave 
his  chairmanship  of  the  Commerce  Com- 
mitter and  move  to  head  the  Appropri- 
ations Committee.  If  Mangnuson  re- 
places McClellan,  then  Sen.  Howard  W. 
Cannon  (D-Nev. )  would  be  the  logical 
successor  as  Commerce  chairman.  With 
Eastland's  departure,  Sen.  Edward  M. 
Kennedy   (D-Mass.)   would  become  the 


likely    new    chairman    of   the   Judiciary! 
Committee. 

On  the  House   side,   the  24  member 
Texas  delegation  could  lose  —  in  addi- 
tion to  Mahon  —  three  of  its  most  senior 
members.  Both  Rep.  W.   R.  Poage  and 
Rep.    Omar    Burleson    have    announced 
intentions  to  retire.  Rep.  Olin  E.  Teague,  jl 
chairman  of  the  Science  and  Technology  jj 
Committee,    underwent    surgery    earlier 
this  year  for  removal  of  a  leg.  Depend-  jl 
ing  on  the  outcome  of  further  medical 
tests,  he  is  expected  to  make  a  decision 
in  December. 

Three  members  of  the  House  have  an- 
nounced that  they  would  be  leaving 
Capitol  Hill  to  seek  the  governorships  of 
their  states.  They  are  Reps.  Ronald  A. 
Sarasin  (R-Conn.),  Louis  Frey  Jr.  (R- 
Fla.)  and  Albert  H.  Quic  (R-Minn.). 
Three  others  are  toying  with  the  idea  of 
running  for  the  Senate.  They  are  William 
D.  Ford  (D-Mich.),  James  Abdnor  (R- 
S.D.)  and  Bill  Frenzel  (R-Minn.) 

Rep.  Harold  Runnels  (D-N.M.)  is  con- 
sidering running  for  either  the  Senate  or 
the  New  Mexico  state  house.  Rep. 
Yvonne  Brathwaite  ( D-Calif. )  plans  to 
make  a  decision  in  January  on  whether 
to  run  for  state  attorney  general.  If  Rep. 
Edward  Koch  (D-N.Y. )  scores  a  victory 
in  the  election  for  mayor  Now  8  in  New 
York  City,  then  he'll  leave  a  vacant  seat 
in  the  39-member  New  York  delegation. 

Whatever  final  decisions  are  made  by 
Congressmen  leaning  toward  quitting, 
the  long-term  trend  is  becoming  estab- 
lished: the  number  of  voluntary  retire- 
ments has  increased  in  each  Congress 
since  1966,  when  24  members  decided 
not  to  return. 
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1976  HIGH  YIELD  AWARD  WINNERS 
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A&M  Farms,  Inc.,  New  Iberia,  La.  32.5 
tons  per  acre  on  583.4  acres.  The  Viator 
Bros,  are  shown,  from  left:  Tommy,  Paul, 
Patrick,  Alfred,  and  Malcolm. 


,  .  ;??$ 


W.  Lanie  &  Sons,  Inc.,  Jeanerette,  La. 
29.4  tons  per  acre  on  1026  acres.  At  left 
is  Charles  Lanie  and  his  brother  Cyril  is 
on  the  right. 


B&D  Thibaut,  Napoleonville,  La.,  30.4 
tons  per  acre  on  1321.8  acres.  At  left  is 
John  Thibaut  and  Ray  Landry  is  on  the 
right. 


Acosta  Bros.,  Raceland,  La.,  47.2  tons  per 
acre  on  300  acres.  From  left:  Manuel, 
Bobby,  and  P.  J.  Acosta.  On  the  far  right 
is  Dalton  Landry,  County  Agent. 
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Matherne  Bros.,  Thibodaux,  La.,  44  tons 

per  acre  on  576.9  acres.  Standing  from 

left:    Francis  and  Kerlin  Matherne,  and      Ulysses    Delahoussaye,    Broussard,   La. 

County  Agent,  Dalton  Landry.  Kneeling      28.2  tons  per  acre  on  186.3  acres. 

from  left:   Buck  and  Jake  Matherne. 


Bernard  and  Adam  Laviolette,  St.  Mar- 

tinville,  La.,  33.34  tons  per  acre  on  212.5      Alvin  Chustz,  Maringouin,  La.,  39.5  tons 

acres.  per  acre  on  24.8  acres. 
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Felton   Bizette,    Maringcuin, 
tons  per  acre  on  88.1  acres. 


South  Coast  Corp.,  Mathews,  La.,  30.4 
tons  per  acre  on  4609.5  acres.  Standing, 
from  left,  Dan  Duplantis,  Brian  Zer- 
ingue,  Harris  LeBlanc,  and  William 
Caldwell,  Kneeling,  from  left,  Ray  C. 
Legendre,  Sr.,  Leonard  Oncale,  and 
Dalton  Landry,  County  Agent. 


Graugnard  Farms,  39.1  tons  per  acre  on 
920  acres.  David  Graugnard  is  shown  at 
left  and  County  Agent  Dan  Fontenot  is 
on  the  right. 


Robert  Judice,  Jr.,  Franklin,  La.,  35.86 
tons  per  acre  on  81.2  acres. 
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J.  B.  Luke,  Bunkie,  La.,  34.54  tons  per      H.    K.    Bubenzer    (right),    Bunkie,    La., 
acre  on  161  acres.  36.48  tons  per  acre  on  596.2  acres.  Grady 

Bubenzer  is  pictured  at  left.  The  dog  is 

unidentified. 


T.  Lanaux  &  Son,  Edgard,  La.,  35.89 
tens  per  acre  on  1015.6  acres.  Pete 
Samuel  C.  Duplantis,  Erath,  La.,  32.45  Lanaux  is  shown  at  left  and  Denis 
tons  per  acre  on  860  acres.  Lanaux  is  on  the  right. 
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1976  HIGH  YIELD  AWARD  WINNERS 


James  Hill,  left,  Gheens,  La.,  46  tons  per  Falgoust  &  Smith,  St.  James,  La.,  40.1 
acre  on  144.1  acres.  Dalton  Landry,  tons  per  acre  on  381.5  acres.  From  left: 
County  Agent,  is  shown  at  right.  Johnny  Smith  and  Bud  Falgoust. 
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Denis  Knoblock  (right),  Raceland,  La., 
43.2  tons  per  acre  on  58.2  acres.  County 
Agent  Dalton  Landry  is  shown  at  left. 


Maurice  Loupe  (left),  Lcckport,  La.,  41.6 
tons  per  acre  on  34.3  acres.  Dalton 
Landry,  County  Agent,  is  on  the  right. 
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1976  HIGH  YIELD  AWARD  WINNERS 


Adam  Paul,  Franklin,  La.,  33.86  tons  per 
acre  on  18  acres. 


F&J  Farms,  Vacherie,  La.,  40.3  tons  per 
acre  on  144  acres.  Shown  from  left  is 
Jerry  and  Francis  Falgoust. 


Andrew  Medine,  Sr.,  right,  White  Castle, 
La.,  49.5  tons  per  acre   on  88.6   acres. 

William  and  Albert  Townsend,  Bunkie.      County  Agent  Louis  Favron  is  shown  at 

La.,  34.11  tons  per  acre  on  460  acres.  left. 
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IP  FRONT 

( Continued  from  page  3 ) 

Daring.  The  reason,  you  see,  is  that 
igar  prices  aren't  high  enough  to  suit 
le  American  refiners. 

"They  aren't  satisfied  with  their  prof- 
.  So  domestic  refiners  have  lobbied 
ard  to  limit  the  amount  of  imported 
ugar  brought  into  the  country.  This  can 
>e  done  simply  by  restricting  imports  or 
y  raising  the  sugar  duty  tax.  Both  al- 
ernatives,  according  to  my  sources,  will 
orce  up  prices.  That's  not  all.  The  sugar 
efiners  are  also  hoarding  sugar.  They 
ire  stockpiling  imported  sugar  before 
he  duty  goes  up.  Then  they  intend  to 
ell  the  stockpiled  sugar  at  higher 
trices." 

Secretary  Bergland's  Visit 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Bob  Bergland 
Daid  a  visit  to  our  Louisiana  sugar  in- 
dustry on  November  1.  The  Secretary 
2ame  to  Louisiana  at  the  request  of  the 
League  through  the  office  of  Senator 
Russell  Long. 

The  Secretary  saw  and  realized  the 
uniqueness  of  our  industry.  He  saw,  for 
example,  that  a  cane  loader  can  be  used 
only  for  loading  cane  and  not  for  any 
other  crop.  He  spoke  with  farmers  of 
small  acreages  and  also  talked  with  those 
with  larger  acreages.  The  day  might 
have  gone  by  quickly  for  Secretary 
Bergland,  but  he  learned  in  that  day 
how  the  Louisiana  sugar  industry  oper- 
ates and  the  problems  that  are  facing 
us  right  now. 

After  a  7  A.M.  breakfast  with  the 
officers  and  staff  of  the  League,  the  first 
stop  was  at  the  farm  of  Joe  Boudreaux 
uear  Thibodaux.  Joe  and  his  wife,  Ro- 
berta, did  a  splendid  job  of  showing  the 
Secretary  their  home  and  farming  opera- 
tions. The  Secretary  listened  very  care- 
fully while  Joe  explained  his  farming 
operations  at  the  dining  room  table. 

Before  leaving  the  home  to  go  into  the 
field,  Roberta  Boudreaux  told  the  Secre- 
tary they  appreciated  his  visit  very 
much.  She  re-emphasized  the  importance 


of  sugar  cane  to  the  Thidobaux  area. 
She  told  the  Secretary  this  was  true  not 
only  in  an  economic  sense,  but  just  as 
important  as  a  way  of  life  for  everyone 
in  the  Cane  Belt.  Her  words  were  very 
well  received  by  the  Secretary. 

After  the  tour  of  the  field,  Secretary 
Bergland  attended  the  11  A.M.  public 
meeting  in  the  Thibodaux  Civic  Center. 
An  overflow  crowd  numbering  900  to 
1,000  persons  attended.  The  Secretary 
made  a  short  speech  on  the  status  of  the 
Administration's  interim  program  and  of 
the  implementation  of  the  de  la  Garza 
amendment  to  the  General  Farm  Bill. 

There  were  some  very  good  questions 
asked  at  the  meeting.  Secretary  Bergland 
answered  them  as  best  he  could,  and 
when  he  didn't  know  the  answer,  he  said 
just  that.  The  large  crowd  was  as  polite 
as  anyone  could  imagine.  The  people 
attending  respected  Secretary  Bergland 
and  showed  him  the  courtesy  he  de- 
served. The  League  thanks  all  those  peo- 
ple who  attended  the  meeting  or  who 
sent  someone  in  their  place. 

After  the  meeting,  the  Secretary  jour- 
neyed to  Belle  Rose  to  the  Lula  Sugar 
Mill  for  lunch,  a  tour  of  the  factory,  and 
a  press  conference.  The  Secretary  was 
surprised  at  the  complexity  of  the  raw 
sugar  process. 

The  Secretary  left  for  Washington  that 
same  afternoon  with  a  better  understand- 
ing of  the  Louisiana  sugar  industry.  He 
said  he's  willing  to  fight  for  us.  Let's 
hope  he  does  just  that,  and  is  successful. 


"Sugar  Factory  Insurance 
Specialists" 

Gillis,  Hulse  and  Colcock,  Inc. 

135  St.  Charles  Ave.  New  Orleans,  La. 

Suite  700 

Telephone  581-3334 
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FREE  CLASSIFIED  ADS 

3R  SALE:  One  self-propelled  Julien  cane 
planter  with  two  wagons.  Call  C  &  W  Plant- 
ing Co.,  Phone  (504)  526-4640. 

OR  SALE:  Used  John  Zink  combination  man- 
ual oil  and  gas  burners.  Rated  32M  BTU, 
without  oil  guns  and  connections.  Contact 
Caldwell  Sugars,  Thibodaux,  Louisiana. 

OR  SALE:  1  Cat.-12  Motor  Grader,  very 
good  condition;  1  Gehl  Silage  Machine,  very 
good  condition;  1  Farmal  MV  Tractor,  en- 
gine just  overhauled;  1  Dear  Born  Frontend 
loader.  Wilton  Theriot,  Route  1,  Box  78, 
Breaux  Bridge,  La.  70517,  Phone  332-1282 
(no  collect  calls). 

OR  SALE:  1974  Golden  International  Cane 
Harvester;  1962  WC  Broussard  Cane  Load- 
er with  bucket  type  ditcher  mounted  on  Allis 
Chalmer,  1960  A.C.  tractor  (D-17M-31Y); 
1965  Allis  Chalmer  M13-1  (D-17  series  3); 
one  High  Boy  crop  sprayer  —  self-propelled 
air  cool  motor;  and  other  sugar  cane  farm 
equipment.  Paul  Lee,  2802  W.  Main  St.  & 
62nd  St.,  Cut  Off,  La.  70345,  Phone  (504) 
632-3827  or  (504)  632-3473. 

OR  SALE:  Thomson  Junior  Harvester,  1965, 
well  kept  up,  clean,  cut  small  acreage  each 
year,  two  motors,  $8,000.00.  Eddie  Hymel, 
White  Castle,  La.,  Phone  545-2421. 

OR  SALE:  Rebuilt  Allis  Chambers  Diesel  En- 
gine. To  fit  Model  170  Tractor.  $1,950.00. 
No  collect  calls.  John  Caldwell,  Thibodaux, 
La.  446-1711. 

V ANTED:  Farm  manager  for  1500  acres  of 
ugar  cane.  Send  resume  to  The  Sugar  Bulletin, 
lefer  to  ad  XYZ. 

pOR  SALE:  1  —  60'  Emsco  galvanized  water 
tower,  500  barrel  capacity.  Ross  Campesi, 
White  Castle,  Louisiana.  Phone  (504)  545- 
3040  or  (504)  344-8131. 

VANTED  TO  BUY:  1  -  3-row  Castagnos  disk 
cultivator.  Ross  Campesi,  White  Castle,  La. 
Phone  (504)  545-3040  or  (504)  344-8131. 

rOR  SALE:  Bucyrus-Erie  Hydraulic  Hoe,  Mod- 
el 20-H,  40-10,  Series  11,  GM  4-71  N  Diesel 
Engine,  Long  Crawler  Mounting  30"  Treads, 
w/%  Yd.  digging  bucket  and  clean  out  buck- 
et, $29,000.  Douglas  Hayward,  Route  1,  Box 
566,  White  Castle  70799.  Phone  (504)  473- 
9037  after  7:00  P.M.  No  collect  calls. 

rOR  SALE:  Thomson  cane  loader  mounted  on 
UC  tractor  equipped  w/starter.  W.  Wagues- 
pack,  Jr.  (504)  265-4095.  No  collect  calls. 

'OR  SALE:  1975  J&L  Cane  Harvester,  Model 
No.  S  15000,  completely  overhauled.  1964 
J&L  Cane  Master  Harvester,  Moodel  S-15, 
in  good  repair.  Contact  Billeaud  Sugar  Fac- 
tory, Broussard,  La.  (318)  837-6611. 


Commercial  Members  of  the 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  CANE  LEAGUE 
OF  THE  U.S.A.,  INC. 

AMOCO  OIL  COMPANY 

Atlanta,  Georgia 

ASSUMPTION  BANK  &  TRUST  CO. 
Napoleonville,  La. 

CANE  MACHINERY  &  ENGINEERING 

CO.,  INC. 

P.O.  Box  968 

Thibodaux,  La.  70301 

COLONIAL  MOLASSES  COMPANY 
P.  O.  Box  19004  New  Orleans,  La.  70119 


COMMERCIAL  BANK  AND  TRUST  CO. 
Franklin,  La.  70538 
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Stop  Brown  Panicum. 


Why?  Because  years  of  use  by  leading  growers  have  shown 
that  just  one  pre-emergence  application  of  liquid  Fenac  " 
sugarcane  herbicide  can  eliminate  seedling  Johnsongrass  and 
other  persistent  annual  pests  like  crabgrass.  foxtail  and 
barnyardgrass    Growers  also  report  having  seen  startling  results 
on  brown  top  panicum 

Even  better,  Fenac  also  knocks  out  nine  major  broadleaf 
weeds,  including  morningglory.  dock,  chickweed  and  henbit. 

Your  sugarcane  doesn't  have  to  compete  for  sunlight, 
fertilizer,  moisture  and  row  space     Its  vigor  and  yields. 
along  with  your  profits  are  increased  by  elimination  of 
unwanted  weeds  rPBIkii&dfr 

Right  nov     1  ■  is  in  short  supply        I  1   jsjftalf 

But  we're  working  hard  to  correct  the  ^"^ 

problem.  Because  we're  all  after  ^M\ 

cleaner,  more  profitable  cane 


(Use  these  products  in  accordance  with  label  directions  and  only  on  those  crops 
registered  for  their  use.) 

AMCHEM  PRODUCTS    INC  .  AMBLER.  PA    19002 
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Industries  as  against  Foreign  Competition 
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UP  FRONT  WITH  THE  LEAGUE 

by  Thomas  M.  Warner 


More  Washington  Headaches 

November  10,  1977 

The  following  letter  explains  very  well 
the  current  sugar  price  situation. 
Honorable  Bob  Bergland 
Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Department  of  Agriculture 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary: 

As  we  understand  the  USDA  an- 
nouncement of  November  8  and  other 
information  obtained  from  USDA  of- 
ficials, the  following  situation  exists  for 
domestic  sugar  producers  and  processors. 

1)  The  sugar  payments  program 
guaranteeing  13.5  cents  per  pound 
for  raw  sugar  is  now  suspended. 

2)  The  newly  announced  loan  pro- 
gram is  unavailable  to  many,  if 
not  most,  sugar  processors 
throughout  the  country  who  have 
already  contracted  their  sugar  at 
market  prices. 

3)  Since  these  ineligible  processors 
are  not  guaranteed  the  13.5  cent 
floor  price,  they  in  turn  will  not 
be  able  to  pay  the  thousands  of 
farmers  who  supply  the  sugar 
cane  and  sugar  beets  a  price 
which  the  13.5  cent  guarantee  was 
intended  to  provide. 

4)  The  tariffs  and  quotas  will  not 
apply  to  imported  sugar  already 
in  storage,  en  route,  or  contracted 
for  delivery  by  December  31,  and 
therefore  the  market  price  of 
sugar  will  not  be  affected  thereby 
in  the  interim. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  would 
appear  that  sugar  processors  who  were 
guaranteed  13.5  cents  under  the  pay- 
ments program  are  suddenly  deprived 
of  the  guarantees  under  which  they  were 
operating  as  late  as  two  days  ago.  We 
cannot  believe  that  such  an  injustice  to 
thousands  of  domestic  cane  and  beet 
producers  and  processors  could  have 
been  the  deliberate  intention  of  the 
Department  or  of  the  Carter  Adminis- 
tration. It  was  certainly  not  the  Congres- 


sional intent  when  we  enacted  the  de  la 
Garza  amendment  to  the  1977  Farm  Bill. 
Although  we  and  many  other  Con- 
gressmen and  Senators  have  been  urging 
early  implementation  of  the  de  la  Garza 
amendment,  it  was  certainly  not  the  Con- 
gressional intent,  nor  ours,  that  there  be 
a  gap  between  the  end  of  the  interim 
payment  program  and  the  increase  in 
market  price  to  13.5  cents. 

The  Congressional  intent  that  there 
not  be  a  gap,  whether  between  a  loan/ 
purchase  program  and  a  tariff  program, 
or  between  a  payment  program  and  a 
tariff  program,  is  clearly  stated  in  the 
Statement  of  Managers  to  the  1977  Farm 
Bill  by  the  following: 

"The  language  in  the  provision  re- 
lating to  the  Secretary's  existing  au- 
thority to  establish  a  price  support 
program  for  sugar  was  added  by  the 
Conferees  for  purposes  of  clarifying 
the  status  of  1977  crop  sugar  beets 
and  sugar  cane  marketed  before  the 
program  authorized  by  the  House 
amendment  can  be  made  effective. 
This  provision  does  not  add  to  or 
detract  from  whatever  authority  the 
Secretary  already  has  under  existing 
law.  The  language  was  included  be- 
cause sugar  from  beets  and  cane 
would  not  be  available  for  loans  or 
purchases,  and  producers  in  some 
States  would  be  discriminated 
against  solely  because  they  happen- 
ed to  be  farming  in  areas  with  crop 
years  somewhat  different  from  pro- 
ducers in  other  areas.  It  was  not 
intended  by  the  amendent  to  create 
a  hardship  in  any  producing  area. 
Consistent  with  existing  law,  the 
added  language  thus  makes  clear  the 
Conferees'  intent  that  fair  and  equal 
treatment  be  afforded  all  domestic 
producers  by  extending  price  sup- 
port to  that  portion  of  the  1977  crop 
marketed  before  the  new  program 
can  be  made  effective,  it  being  a 
purpose  of  this  section  that  a  sub- 
stantially equal  level  of  price  sup- 

(continued  on  page  11) 
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IN  THE  FIELD  WITH  LLOYD  L.  LAUDEN 


Secretary  Bergland's  Visit 


Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Mr.  Robert 
Bergland,  visited  the  Louisiana  sugar 
industry  November  1,  1977.  Mr.  Horace 
Godfrey,  League  Washington  Represent- 
ative, and  Mr.  Clifford  Ouse,  an  aid  to 
the  Secretary,  travelled  with  the  Secre- 
tary. The  League  had  told  Mr.  Bergland 
that  the  Louisiana  sugar  industry  could 
not  survive  on  a  13.5  cents  per  pound  for 
raw  sugar  and  the  Secretary  asked  Mr. 
Godfrey  for  a  visit  to  talk  to  Louisiana 
cane  growers. 

After  a  hurried  breakfast  with  Mr.  P. 
J.  deGravelles,  Jr.,  League  President, 
Mr.  Ramon  Billeaud,  League  Vice  Presi- 
dent, Mr.  Gilbert  Durbin,  Vice  President 
and  General  Manager,  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  League  staff,  the  Secretary 
was  driven  to  the  farm  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Joe  Boudreaux  near  Thibodaux,  Louisi- 
ana. 

Following  a  visit  in  the  home  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Joe  Boudreaux  where  the 
Secretary  was  shown  cost  and  return 
figures  on  operating  a  450  acre  Louisiana 
cane  farm,  the  Secretary  visited  the  cane 
field  to  see  the  harvest  and  planting 
operations.  Joe's  farm  was  selected  to  be 
visited  because  of  the  size  of  the  farm, 
the  fact  that  the  shops,  equipment,  and 
one  field  operation  was  conveniently  lo- 
cated nearby,  and  most  important,  Joe 
kept  good  records.  Joe  and  Roberta  were 
excellent  hosts.  There  was  nothing  pre- 
tentiously done  in  their  house.  Every- 
thing was  just  the  usual  good  cane 
farmer  hospitality.  All  cane  growers 
would  have  been  proud  of  Joe  in  the 
manner  in  which  he  discussed  cost  and 
returns  with  the  Secretary.  It  was  ob- 
vious to  all  of  us  there  that  the  Secretary 
was  deeply  interested  in  everything  Joe 
told  and  showed  him. 

From  the  Joe  Bondreaux  farm  the 
Secretary,  with  the  League  group,  travel- 
led to  the  Thibodaux  Civic  Center  where 
more  than  1,000  growers  and/or  wives 
were  there  to  meet  Mr.  Bergland.  He 
was  given  a  very  warm  and  pleasant 
welcome  by  the  crowd. 

Mr.  Bergland   is  a  crowd  pleaser.  He 


knows  the  right  things  to  say.  He  is 
aware  that  13.5  cents  per  pound  for  raw 
sugar  is  too  low  for  Louisiana  cane  grow- 
ers and  processors  to  make  a  fair  return 
on  investment.  Mr.  Bergland  is  very 
knowledgeable  of  our  problems.  There 
were  many  questions  asked  of  him.  He 
carefully  repeated  each  question  and  did 
a  good  job  of  giving  answers.  In  the 
writers'  opinion,  the  two  most  important 
points  he  made  were:  (1)  13.5  cents  per 
pound  for  raw  sugar  was  not  enough 
and  (2)  come  January,  1978,  he  was 
going  to  begin  work  on  a  new  domestic 
sweetener  policy.  Hopefully,  this  will  in- 
clude the  corn  sweetener  industry. 
Another  important  point  the  Secretary 
made  in  answer  to  a  question  was  the 
fact  that  all  countries  who  export  sugar 
to  us  have  a  domestically  price-sup- 
ported industry.  When  asked  were  it  fair 
to  ask  us  to  compete  with  foreign  pro- 
ducers who  do  not  have  to  comply  with 
rules  and  regulations  of  E.P.A.  and 
O.S.H.A.  and  who  pay  wages  for  a  days 
work  less  than  our  hourly  rate,  the  Secre- 
tary said  that  it  was  not  fair. 

The  Secretary  also  admitted  the  Inter- 
national Sugar  Agreement  may  not  be 
successful  in  bringing  about  a  fair  price 
for  sugar.  As  stated  earlier,  Mr.  Bergland 
seemed  well  informed  and  was  indeed  a 
crowd  pleaser.  He  was  given  a  very 
hearty  applause  at  the  end  of  his  talk. 
The  Louisiana  sugar  industry  showed 
they  were  a  courteous  and  dignified 
group  of  farmers. 

The  group  then  travelled  to  the  Lull 
sugar  factory  in  Belle  Rose,  Louisiana. 
Lula  factory  and  the  representatives  of 
Savoie  farms,  namely,  Mr.  Charles 
Savoie,  Messrs.  Pat  and  Paul  Cancienne, 
together  with  their  wives  and  staff,  gave 
the  group  a  most  delicious  boarding 
house  lunch.  Following  an  introduction 
to  some  of  the  growers  who  ship  cane 
to  Lula,  the  Secretary  toured  the  factory. 
Following  the  tour,  Mr.  Durbin  drove 
the  Secretary,  Mr.  Ouse,  and  Mr.  God- 
frey back  to  the  New  Orleans  airport. 
(Continued  on  page  11) 
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St.  Martin 

Cooperative  Policy: 
Promote  The  System' 
to  every  member. 

St.  Martin  Sugar  Cooperative,  Inc., 
has  adopted  a  policy  of  promoting 
The  System'  to  every  member.  Roland 
Hebert,  St.  Martin  General  Manager, 
and  LC.  "Boo"  LeVert  III,  Vice 
President  and  General  Manager  of 
LeVert-St.  John,  the  cooperative's 
major  stockholder,  review  records 
that  show  why  it  pays  for  the  86%  of 
cooperative  members  who  now  use 
The  System! 
"This  cooperative  pays  members  for 
sugar  based  on  core  samples,"  Herbert 
states,  "so  it  pays  to  control  borers 
and  produce  high-quality  cane." 

"Good  control  all  season  cuts  down 
the  bored  joints  that  break  off,  causing 
eye-sprouting  that  ends  up  as  trash  in 
the  core  sample  at  the  mill" 
LeVert  explains. 

The  System'  developed  by  LSU 
helps  get  better  control  on  that  first 
application,  and  all  through  to  harvest!' 


The  System': 

Better  borer  control 
for  the  money. 

1 .  Use  entomologists  or  trained 
checkers. 

2.  Check  fields  regularly  through 
September. 

3.  Rely  on  beneficial  insect 
control  as  long  as  possible. 

4.  Spray  only  those  fields  with  5% 
infestation— LSU's  Economic 

Threshhold. 

5.  Spray  ®GUTHION 
insecticide  when 
benef  icials  lose 
control. 


^infestatioi 

II 


It  takes  more  than  a  good  insecti- 
cide like  GUTHION  to  get  the  most 
effective,  economical  control  of  sugar 
cane  borers.  It  takes  The  System'— a 
5-point  practical  program  developed 
by  LSU  researchers  and  Chemagro 
that  utilizes  trained  personnel, 
beneficial  insects  and  timely 
applications  of  GUTHION  insecticide. 

You,  too,  can  get  better  borer 
control  for  the  money  with 
The  System.'  It's  the  most  efficient 
way  to  use  the  dependable  original 
GUTHION. 

Chemagro  Agricultural  Division 
of  Mobay  Chemical  Corporation, 
Box  4913,  Kansas  City,  Missouri 

64120.  76161-3 

GUTHION  is  a  Reg.  TM  of  the  Parent  Company 
of  Farbenfabriken  Bayer  GmbH,  Leverkusen. 


RESPONSEabilrty 
to  you  and  nature 
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IN  WASHINGTON  WITH  HORACE  GODFREY 


International  Sugar  Agreement 

The  United  Nation's  Sugar  Conference 
adopted  a  new  International  Sugar 
Agreement  (ISA)  which  will  rely  on  a 
combination  of  export  quotas  and  stock 
accumulation,  and  release  of  stocks  to 
defend  a  price  range.  The  Agreement 
has  been  opened  for  country  signatures. 
If  signed  by  the  United  States  Ambassa- 
dor to  the  United  Nations,  the  Adminis- 
tration will  then  submit  the  agreement 
to  the  Senate  for  final  ratification,  which 
will  probably  occur  early  in  1978.  Key 
elements  for  the  new  Agreement  are: 

Price  range.  From  11  to  21  cents 
per  pound  ("world"  price  or  price  at 
point  of  export). 

Initial  quota.  The  export  quotas- 
the  major  element  in  the  Agreement  for 
defending  the  floor  price-were  establish- 
ed for  individual  free-market  suppliers 
at  the  second  session  of  the  conference. 
These  quotas,  known  as  Basic  Export 
Tonnages,  or  BET's,  will  be  applicable 
for  the  first  2  years  of  the  Agreement. 
Failing  a  satisfactory  outcome  of  this 
negotiation,  a  formula-giving  significant 
weight  to  export  performance-will  be 
automatically  utilized  to  determine 
quotas 

Quota/price  mechanism.  In  a  rising 
price  situation  quotas  will  be  suspended 
at  15  cents  per  pound;  in  a  falling  price 
situation  quotas  would  be  instituted  at 
14  cents  per  pound.  Between  the  floor 
price  and  the  quota  imposition/suspen- 
sion points,  there  will  be  progressive 
reductions  or  increases  (totaling  15  per- 
cent) in  the  aggregate  of  quotas  in  ef- 
fect, depending  on  the  movement  of 
market  price.  Should  the  prevailing  mar- 
ket price  remain  below  11  cents  for  75 
market  days  during  the  first  years  of  the 
Agreement,  an  additional  cut  of  2.5  per- 
cent in  quotas  would  take  place;  the  cut 
would  be  reinstated  when  prices  rise 
above  11  cents.  Three  countries— Austra- 
lia, the  Dominican  Republic,  and  Thai- 
land-would not  be  subject  to  this  latter 
cut  or  reinstatement. 

Exporter  shortfalls.  Quantities  that 
exporters  cannot  furnish  against  their 
quotas  will  be  redistributed,  except  when 


the  market  price  is  below  12  cents. 

Special  stocks.  As  a  protection 
against  the  market  price  rising  above  the 
ceiling,  members  with  export  quotas  will 
stock  2.5  million  tons  of  sugar.  These 
special  stocks  will  be  accumulated  while 
quotas  are  in  effect  at  a  rate  of  at  least 
40  percent  in  each  of  the  first  2  years 
and  the  remainder  in  the  third  year.  In 
general,  the  amount  of  sugar  to  be  stock- 
ed by  each  export  quota  holder  would 
be  proportionate  to  its  share  of  the  total 
of  export  quotas.  The  stocks  will  be  sub- 
ject to  verification  and  are  to  be  released 
for  sale  when  market  prices  rise  to  19 
cents  or  above. 

Stock  financing.  Holders  of  special 
stocks  will  be  eligible  for  interest-free 
loans  (at  the  rate  of  1.5  cents  per  pound 
per  year)  to  defray  the  cost  of  storing 
the  sugar.  When  prices  rise  to  the  stock 
release  points,  these  loans  will  be  subject 
to  repayment.  The  funds  for  stock  fi- 
nancing will  be  generated  by  means  of 
a  fee  (initially  established  at  0.28  cents 
per  pound  or  about  $6.17  per  metric 
ton),  which  will  be  applied  to  nearly  all 
sugar  traded  in  the  free  market. 

Imports  from  nonmembers.  Import- 
ing members  will  undertake  to  limit  their 
purchases  from  nonmembers  as  a  group 
to  75  percent  of  a  historical  base  level 
when  prices  are  between  11  and  21 
cents,  and  55  percent  when  prices  are 
below  11  cents. 

Small  exporters.  Any  exporting 
member  that  ships  less  than  70,000  met- 
ric tons  per  year  will  not  have  a  fixed 
quota.  Instead,  that  member  may  export 
up  to  that  amount,  and  will  not  be  sub- 
ject to  quota  cuts  (or  additions),  nor  be 
required  to  put  sugar  into  special  stock 
( but  it  may  do  so  on  a  voluntary  basis ) . 

Duration.  Five  years  beginning  Jan- 
uary 1,  1978;  it  may  be  extended  for  an 
additional  2  years. 

Many  experts  in  the  World  Trade  of 
Sugar  seriously  doubt  that  the  Interna- 
tional Agreement  can  accomplish  the 
price  objective  without  a  real  decline  in 
the  production  of  sugar.  The  export 
(Continued  on  page  11) 
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When  you  know 
a  grass  herbicide  works, 

use  it. 


DOWPON  M 


3rowing  sugarcane  requires  H;; 

controlling  unwanted  grasses. 
\nd  one  herbicide  has  tackled 
ough  grasses  again  and  again 
or  the  man  of  the  land.  Econorn- 
cally.  Dowpon*  M  Grass  Killer. 
Just  spray  it  on  actively  growing 
}rass.  Its  systemic  action  gets  to 
he  roots  of  johnsongrass,  ber- 
nudagrass  and  other  tough  annua 
md  perennial  grasses.  Use  Dowpon  M 
or  more  effective,  longer-lasting 


m 


control  than  you  get  with  contact  herbicides. 
Dowpon  M  resists  caking,  too.  So  it's  easy  to 
mix  and  spray.  And  you  can  buy  it  in  six-count 
cases  or  50-lb.  bags. 

Control  grasses  in  your  sugarcane  with 

proven  Dowpon  M  Grass  Killer.  Just 

read  and  follow  all  label  directions  and 

precautions,  and  let  it  work 

for  you.  Agricultural 

Products  Department, 

Midland, Michigan48640. 

DOW  CHEMICAL  U.S.A. 


/t  H 
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When  a 
farmer  talks, 
we  listen . . . 


More  than  300,000  farmers  and 
ranchers  across  the  USA  belong  to 
PCAs. 

As  members  and  stockholders,  they 
own  the  cooperative  Production 
Credit  Associations  —  all  430  of 
them.  So  when  they  talk,  we  listen. 
And  it's  good  listening. 

PCA  members  are  some  of  the  best  farmers  in  the  world.  And  among  the  best  informed 

people  in  agriculture.  Every  day  they  talk  to  us  about  trends  in  financial  management. 

And  about  their  plans.  They  tell  us  what  tanners  are  looking  for  in  production  loans 

and  in  capital  financing. 

It  you're  serious  about  farming  or  ranching,  we'd  like  to  listen  to 

your  plans.  Maybe  we  can  help  you  implement  them. 

You  talk.  We'll  listen.  Even  if  you  aren't  one  of  our  members. 

Yet. 


Alexandria  PCA 

Alexandria  488-0841/2 
Marksville  253-7829 

Baton  Rouge  PCA 

Baton  Rouge  272-1905 
New  Roads  638-6408 


Opelousas  PCA 

Lafayette  232-3012 
New  Iberia  364-0217 
Opelousas  948-3003 
St.  Martinville  394-3430 

South  Louisiana  PCA 

Napoleonville  369-7214/5 
Raceland  537-3657 
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Long-term  financing 
that's  right  for  sugarcane 
and  right  for  you. 


For  60  years,  through  good  times  and 
bad  times,  sugarcane  growers  in  Louisiana 
have  depended  on  the  Federal  Land  Bank 
for  long-term  financing.  The  kind  of  financing 
needed  to  set  and  reach  long-term  goals. 

Stop  in  and  visit  the  president  of  your 
local  Land  Bank  Association.  He  understands 
your  long-term  credit  needs  because  he  lives 
in  an  area  where  sugarcane  is  produced. 
In  Louisiana,  there  are  Land  Bank  Association 
offices  in  Alexandria,  Baton  Rouge,  Crowley. 
Lake  Providence,  Monroe,  New  Iberia, 
Opelousas,,  Rayville  and  Shreveport. 


m/wi 


LAND BANK 


FARM  CREDIT 
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Stop 
weeds  with 

Sinbar 


Cut  cultivation 
trips  and  cut  costs. 

That's  why  so  many 
top  sugar  cane  growers 
tell  us  they're  spraying 
Sinbar  terbacil  weed 
killer  more  and  culti- 
vating less. 

That's  why  so  many 
follow  the  three-step 
spray  program  with 
Sinbar.  They  spray  pre- 
emergence  in  the  fall  or 
winter.  They  spray 
again  in  the  spring, 
before  weeds  emerge. 


And  they  spray  at  layby 
for  clean  cane  to  harvest. 

That's  the  program 
that  cuts  cultivation 
costs  the  most.  And 
Sinbar  is  the  herbicide 
that  most  growers  use  to 
do  the  trick. 
Check  with 
your  chemical 
supplier  now. 

With  any  chetnical3 
follow  labeling  instructions 
and  warnings  carefully. 


{MSb 


H8MR 


MP 

Agrichemicals 
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P  FRONT 

( Continued  from  page  3 ) 
port  be  provided  for  all  sugar  cane 
and  sugar  beets  of  the  1977  crop." 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  proper 
ocedures  required  by  the  Administra- 
te Procedures  Act  were  not  followed 
announcing  the  loan  program,  it  is 
ir  recommendation  that  the  effective 
ite  of  the  announced  loan  program  be 
?ld  in  suspension  until  the  proper  pro- 
cures have  been  met.  During  the  com- 
ent  period  and  finalization  of  regula- 
ons  the  price  support  payment  program 
lould  be  continued,  and  should  not  be 
ispended  until  such  time  as  the  tariffs 
ave  in  fact  caused  the  market  price  to 
icrease  to  at  least  13.5  cents. 

Sincerely  yours, 
Russell  B.  Long 
J.  Bennett  Johnston 

What's  Your  Sugar  Worth? 

To  further  complicate  matters,  the 
few  York  Coffee  and  Sugar  Exchange 

no  longer  quoting  a  daily  spot  price 
)r  raw  sugar.  The  suspension  of  spot 
uotations  was  taken  because  of  uncer- 
linties  created  by  a  lawsuit  filed  against 
ae  Exchange  by  the  Justice  Department 
l  connection  with  the  publication  of 
hose  quotations. 

The  Louisiana  Sugar  Exchange  is 
tudying  the  possibility  of  issuing  a  daily 
•Iblication  of  price  quotations  for  Lou- 
siana  raw  sugar. 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
s  also  considering  the  issuance  of  such 
.  quotation  for  raw  sugar. 

[N  THE  FIELD 

( continued  from  page  4 ) 

Mr.  Bergland  had  a  good  visit.  How 
he  visit  will  help  is  still  a  question.  It 
s  hoped  Mr.  Bergland  can  convince 
^resident  Carter  that  this  country  needs 
i  domestic  sugar  industry.  It  is  also 
loped  that  he  can  convince  the  news 
nedia  all  foreign  countries  who  sell  us 
sugar  have  a  price  support  or  a  subsidy 
program  in  their  country.  The  consumer 
pays  more  for  a  pound  of  sugar  in  the 
export  countries  than  the  price  received 
per  pound  by  the  producer  on  the  world 
market.  It's  only  the  sugar  not  consumed 


in  that  country  that  is  sold  at  a  below 
cost  price  that  goes  to  make  up  the 
world  price.  It  is  important  to  point  out 
that  the  U.S.  is  a  dumping  ground  for 
that  foreign  sugar  produced  in  excess  of 
home  consumption  whenever  there  is 
more  sugar  produced  in  the  world  than 
will  be  consumed  in  the  world.  Foreign 
sugar  producers  could  not  afford  to  pro- 
duce sugar  solely  for  our  market  at  cur- 
rent world  sugar  prices.  Given  the  same 
U.S.  laws  to  comply  with,  foreign  pro- 
ducer cost  would  be  above  U.S.  price. 

Mr.  Bergland  could  ask  all  consumers 
to  examine  their  grocery  list  to  see  what 
other  product  they  purchase  so  inex- 
pensively as  25  cents  per  pound.  We 
hope  he  can  help  with  President  Carter. 
He  could  convince  consumers  they  are 
getting  the  best  food  buy  in  the  U.S. 

IN  WASHINGTON 

(continued  from  page  6) 

quotas  they  contend,  are  set  at  too  high 
a  level  to  achieve  the  price  objectives. 

Minimum  Wage 

Congress  has  approved  and  the  Presi- 
dent has  signed  into  law  amendments  to 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  which  in- 
creases the  Federal  minimum  wage  as 
follows : 

$2.65  per  hour  effective  January  1,  1978 
$2.90  per  hour  effective  January  1,  1979 
$3.10  per  hour  effective  January  1,  1980 
$3.35  per  hour  effective  January  1,  1981 

The  bill  also  changed  the  13(b) (26) 
Sugar  Employees  exemption  to  provide 
an  exemption  from  Overtime  Pay  Re- 
quirements for  periods  of  not  more  than 
14  workweeks  in  the  agregate  in  any 
period  of  52  consecutive  weeks  for  any 
employee  who  ( 1 )  is  engaged  in  process- 
ing sugar  beets,  sugar  beet  molasses  or 
sugar  cane  into  sugar  (  other  than  refined 
sugar)  or  syrup,  and  (2)  receives  not 
less  than  time  and  one-half  for  employ- 
ment during  such  workweeks  in  excess 
of  10  hours  per  day  and  48  hours  in  any 
work  week. 

The  Federal  minimum  wage  of  $2.65 
effective  January  1,  1978  must  be  paid 
by  any  agricultural  employer  who  uti- 
lized 500  or  more  mandays  of  agricul- 
tural labor  during  any  calendar  quarter 
of  the  preceding  calendar  year. 
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Stop  Brown  Panicum. 


Why?  Because  years  of  use  by  leading  growers  have  shown 
that  just  one  pre- emergence  application  of  liquid  Fenac  " 
sugarcane  herbicide  can  eliminate  seedling  Johnsongrass  and 
other  persistent  annual  pests  like  crabgrass,  foxtail  and 
barnyardgrass    Growers  also  report  having  seen  startling  results 
on  brown  top  panicum 

Even  better,  Fenac  also  knocks  out  nine  major  broadleaf 
weeds,  including  mormngglory,  dock,  chickweed  and  henbit. 

Your  sugarcane  doesn't  have  to  compete  for  sunlight, 
fertilizer,  moisture  and  row  space     Its  vigor  and  yields, 
along  with  your  profits  are  increased  bv  elimination  of 
unwanted  weeds  mfl  AH 

Right  now.  Fenac  is  in  short  supply        f  rHflll 
But  we're  working  hard  to  correct  the  ^^ 

problem.  Because  we're  all  after  <$fnCHEn£ 

cleaner,  more  profitable  cane. 


(Use  these  products  in  accordance  ivitli  label  directions  and  only  on  those  crops 
registered  for  their  use.) 

AMCHEM  PRODUCTS    INC  .  AMBLER,  PA    19002 
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Industries  as  against  Foreign  Competition 
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UP  FRONT 
WITH  THE  LEAGUE 


by  Thomas  M.  Warner 


Sixty  Minutes 

This  is  the  letter  sent  by  Sugar  Asso- 
ciation to  Richard  S.  Salant,  President  of 
CBS,  by  The  Sugar  Association,  concern- 
ing the  sugar  segment  of  the  November 
6  "Sixty  Minutes." 

Dear  Mr.  Salant: 

We're  writing  to  protest  the  inflamma- 
tory and  unprofessional  handling  of  the 
subject  of  sugar  on  the  program  "Sixty 
Minutes,"  on  Sunday  night,  November  6, 
1977. 

We  find  it  incredible  that  a  subject  so 
important  to  the  average  American  con- 
sumer would  be  covered  in  such  a  dis- 
honest way,  presenting  the  viewer  with 
a  totally  false  pseudoscientific  approach 
to  sugar  and  health. 

How  do  you  explain  that  the  most  im- 
portant scientific  document  pertaining  to 
sugar  and  health— from  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  GRAS  (Generally  Recognized 
As  Safe)  Substances  —  would  fail  to  be 
mentioned  in  a  discussion  of  sugar?  This 
four-year  study  was  carried  out  on  com- 
mission of  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration by  the  above  Committee  of  the 
Federation  of  American  Societies  for  Ex- 
perimental Biology,  one  of  the  world's 
most  prestigious  scientific  bodies. 

This  report,  released  in  early  1977, 
found  that  sugar  at  current  levels  of  con- 
sumption in  the  United  States  is  safe.  It 
acknowledged  that  it  is  one  factor,  along 
with  many  other  foods,  in  the  multi-fac- 
torial problem  of  dental  caries.  In  dis- 
cussing caries,  the  program  failed  to  point 
out  that  it  is  not  the  amount  of  sugar  con- 
sumed that  contributed  to  caries,  but  the 
consistency  of  the  sugar  bearing  item  and 


the  amount  of  time  it  is  left  to  rest  on 
the  tooth.  This  is  hard  to  comprehend. 

Why  mention  the  McGovern  Commit- 
tee Report  on  Dietary  Goals  since  it's 
been  so  thoroughly  attacked  and  identi- 
fied as  a  political,  non-scientific  self-serv- 
ing document? 

It's  very  hard  to  come  up  with  a  reput- 
able scientist  who  will  attack  sugar  pub- 
licly because  such  criticism  cannot  be 
substantiated  scientifically.  In  Dr.  Mar- 
gen,  you  found  someone  who  was  not 
concerned  with  the  scientific  facts  con- 
cerning sugar.  Where  was  he  when 
FASEB  held  an  open  hearing  in  May 
of  1976  to  entertain  anti-sugar  charges? 
Dr.  Margen  is  not  a  specialist  in  carbo- 
hydrate metabolism  and  does  not  speak 
for  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences, 
as  was  intimated.  In  effect  you  based 
your  indictment  on  off-hand  opinion, 
which  is  a  questionable  practice  both 
from  a  scientific  and  journalistic  point 
of  view.  Why  Doctor  Margen,  when  the 
country  offers  so  many  experts  in  the 
field  of  carbohydrate  metabolism? 

Why  when  you  made  a  passing  attempt 
at  balance  did  you  imply  that  Dr.  Stare 
and  Harvard  University  are  tainted  with 
industry  money,  when  grants  are  accepted 
by  that  institution  only  as  a  non-restric- 
tive basis?  Is  CBS  suggesting  that  in- 
dustry should  not  support  institutions  of 
higher  learning?  Does  not  CBS  contri- 
bute to  schools  of  journalism? 

Dr.  Stare  is  one  of  the  most  knowledge- 
able, honest  and  direct  nutritional  experts 
in  the  country.  He's  made  some  enemies 
by  attacking  the  promoters  of  fad  foods 
and  diets  and  quack  remedies  along  with 
the  pseudo  nutritionists  and  ripoff  mer- 

(continued  on  page  9) 
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IN  THE  FIELD  WITH 
LLOYD  L.  LAUDEN 


2  FOOT  ROWS, 

FLAT  PLANT  CANE 


The  League  and  the  U.S.D.A.  have  put 
in  three  large  scale  experiments  on  plant- 
ing cane  on  2  foot  lines  ( or  rows )  on  flat 
ground  without  ridges  and  furrows.  One 
experiment  is  located  at  Sterling  Sugars 
in  Franklin,  Louisiana,  where  excellent 
cooperation  was  received  from  Mr.  Merl 
Burley  and  Mr.  J.  F.  Blanchard,  both 
Agriculturists,  and  from  Mr.  Tom  Allen, 
President.  Another  experiment  was  plant- 
ed at  Raceland,  Louisiana,  on  South  Coast 
Corporation  property.  Without  the  will- 
ing help  of  Mr.  Leonard  Oncale,  Field 
Manager,  and  Mr.  Earl  Gravois,  Vice 
President  for  Agriculture,  it  would  have 
been  impossible  to  have  gotten  this  test 
completed.  The  third  experiment  was  put 
in  at  the  U.S.D.A.  Chacahoula  Farm  near 
Houma,  Louisiana.  Each  of  the  experi- 
ments contain  more  than  six  acres  of  land. 

In  addition  to  planting  cane  on  lines 
two  feet  apart  on  flat  land,  a  second  part 
of  these  experiments  included  planting 
three  lines  or  drills  on  top  of  the  conven- 
tional six  foot  row  which  was  flattened 
to  add  width  to  the  top  of  the  row.  Both 
parts  of  these  experiments  were  done  with 
a  Sidewinder  row  former  loaned  to  us 
from  F.M.C.  Corp.  of  Minden,  Louisiana. 

This  piece  of  equipment  does  an  ex- 
cellent job  of  making  2  foot  rows.  The 
lows  look  perfect.  The  experiment  was 
not  difficult  to  plant.  One  stalk  and  about 
a  10%  lap  was  planted  at  Sterling  Sugars 
and  at  South  Coast  Corporation  at  Race- 
land.  Two  stalks  with  a  lap  were  used  to 


plant  the  U.S.D.A.  Chacahoula  farm.  The 
most  difficult  job  is  covering  the  seed. 
The  covering  tool  must  be  front  mounted 
or  seed  cane  will  be  mashed  by  the  trac- 
tor tires.  It  may  be  possible  to  use  a 
three  wheel  center  mounted  front  wheel 
tractor  and  belly  mount  all  of  the  cover- 
ing tools  except  the  row  on  which  the 
center  front  wheel  rolls.  Front  covering 
tools  would  have  to  be  mounted  on  the 
front  wheel. 

In  spite  of  the  difficulty  in  using  a  front 
mounted  covering  tool  a  fair  or  satis- 
factory covering  job  was  done,  but  the 
amount  of  soil  available  to  cover  was  not 
enough  to  keep  bowing  of  the  stalk  from 
occurring  and  more  than  the  usual  num- 
ber of  ends  are  sticking  out  of  the  soil  at 
this  time.  The  problem  is  the  present  row 
former  is  not  able  to  make  furrows  deep 
enough  to  make  an  adequate  amount  of 
soil  available  to  cover  seed  to  a  sufficient 
depth  to  prevent  stalks  from  bowing  out 
of  the  ground.  It  is  hoped  F.M.C.  can 
modify  the  tool  to  correct  the  problem. 

If  growers  are  wondering  why  this  work 
is  being  conducted,  the  answer  is  to  get 
more  tons  of  cane  per  acre.  Two  experi- 
ments already  conducted  and  harvested 
in  1975  and  in  1976  have  shown  plant 
cane  planted  on  2  foot  rows  on  flat  ground 
yielded  62  tons  of  cane  per  acre  and  stub- 
ble cane  yielded  102  tons  per  acre.  The 
three  experiments  conducted  this  year 
are  for  the  purpose  of  further  testing  this 
idea. 
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Our  sugar  cane  experience 
can  work  for  you . . . 


...in  the  field, 

J&L/Honiron  offers  harvesters,  com- 
bines, loaders  and  other  field  equip- 
ment designed  specifically  for  your 
kind  of  soil  conditions.  Our  engi- 
neers are  continually  improving 
our  harvesters  to  provide  the 
est  and  most  productive 
machinery  available  . . .  any- 
where. Cane  harvesting 
costs  have  actually  been  \, 
cut  by  as  much  as  50% 
with  J&L/Honiron 
agricultural  equipment. 


...in  the  factory, 


J&L/Honiron  engineers  can 
help  with  the  design  and  con- 
struction of  your  new  factory 
...  or  with  the  modernization 
of  your  existing  one.  Our  fac- 
tory equipment  is  designed 
for  efficient,  cost-effective 
cane  processing   J&L 
has  over  100  years  ex- 
perience in  factory  equip- 
ment .  .  .  experience  that 
can  work  for  you. 


...around  the 

BflafflS  "*|B_jI  We  know  the  market  ,.  around  the  world 
■■  ■■  ^^"  ■  wH  ■  and  make  machinery  designed  for  specific 
soil  conditions.  We  can  help  you  cut  overhead  and  increase  profits.  .  . 
no  matter  where  you  raise  cane. 


J&L/HONIRON  ENGINEERING  CO.,  INC. 

P.  O.  Box  620,  Jeanerette,  Louisiana  705-44  USA 
Telephone:  31B/276-B314     Cable:  JALENCO     Telex:  5B-6S51 

PRODUCTS  S   SERVICES   FOR  THE  SUGAR   INDUSTRY 
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IN  WASHINGTON 
WITH  HORACE  GODFREY 


Outlook  Conference— New  Food  Policy 


At  the  recent  Agriculture  Outlook 
Conference,  one  of  the  major  impacts 
on  agriculture  was  two  speeches  in  con- 
nection with  human  nutrition:  A  com- 
plete about-face  in  what  nutritionists 
have  been  preaching  for  50  years.  That 
message  WAS,  "eat  more  meat,  more 
milk,  more  eggs,  more  fruits  and  vege- 
tables, more  cereals— more  of  everything/' 
NOW  the  message  is,  "eat  LESS  meat, 
LESS  milk,  LESS  eggs,  but  more  fruits 
and  vegetables,  more  cereal  products/' 
Imagine  how  THAT  will  affect  farmers 
and  the  food  industry  —  especially  with 
government  behind  an  all-out  public  edu- 
cation campaign." 

Professor  D.  Mark  Hegated  of  Harvard, 
told  the  conference,  "Less  meat,  leaner 
meat,  some  substitution  with  poultry,  fish. 
Protein  consumption  of  American  public 
is  excessively  high.  It  means  less  eggs  and 
butterfat  .  .  .  less  sugar  of  all  kinds.  Prod- 
ucts are  going  to  have  to  be  labeled  with 
sugar  content  and  saturated  fat  content. 
Also  cholesterol  and  fat  content.  It  means 
increased  consumption  of  fruits  and  vege- 
tables —  and  increased  consumption  of 
bread,  cereal  and  potatoes."  Dietary  turn- 
around is  being  pushed,  said  Hegated, 
because  .  .  .  "We  are  dealing  with  the 
most  important  medical  problem  of  our 
time.  Heart  disease,  stroke,  cancer,  dia- 
betes, hypertension,  obesity  —  all  said  to 
have  a  diet  connection  in  affluent  so- 
cieties." 

Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
Carol  Tucker  Foreman's  talk  calls  for  a 
whole  new  turn  around  in  US  food  policy, 
which  would  have  the  effect  of  changing 
agricultural  production,  processing,  and 
marketing. 


Secretary  Foreman  set  the  stage  for 
her  comments  by  quoting  Secretary  Berg- 
land:  "We  think  this  country  must  de- 
velop a  policy  around  human  nutrition, 
around  which  we  build  a  food  policy  for 
this  country  and  as  much  of  world  as  is 
interested.  And  in  that  framework  we 
have  to  fashion  a  more  rational  farm  pol- 
icy." She  then  laid  out  six  elements  for 
the  new  food  policy:  "First,  we  must 
determine  what  are  people's  nutritional 
needs,  and  what  levels  and  types  of  pro- 
duction are  necessary  to  meet  them.  Sec- 
ond, policy  must  determine  the  scope  of 
the  role  the  nation  will  choose  to  play  in 
meeting  international  needs  ...  as  well 
as  the  means.  Third,  the  policy  must 
consider  what  measures  are  necessary  to 
stimulate  and  sustain  that  level  of  pro- 
duction. Fourth,  assure  that  food  is  avail- 
able at  reasonable  cost.  Fifth,  means  to 
assure  food  supply  is  safe  and  high  qual- 
ity. Sixth,  aid  those  who  can't  afford  food 
at  market  prices."  Following  her  six  ele- 
ments, she  said:  "At  a  minimum,  change 
will  probably  require  provision  of  adjust- 
ment  assistance  to  those  who  will  have 
to  modify  their  traditional  way  of  doing 
business.  Further,  consumer  prices  may 
increase  as  costs  of  changes  in  process- 
ing etc.  are  passed  on.  To  forge  an  effec- 
tive food  policy,  we  will  need  not  only 
to  increase  our  knowledge  of  nutritional 
requirements  —  but  also  determine  levels 
and  types  of  production  necessary  to  meet 
those  needs.  This  will  require  an  ability 
to  translate  nutritional  needs  into  produc- 
tion terms." 

Certainly  new  directions,  each  as  dis- 
cussed by  Professor  Hegated  and  Secre-  \ 
tary  Foreman,  will  affect  all  producers 
and  processors  of  sugar  cane. 
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Stop# 
weeds  with 

SINBAR 


Cut  cultivation 
trips  and  cut  costs. 

That's  why  so  many 
top  sugar  cane  growers 
tell  us  they're  spraying 
Sinbar  terbacil  weed 
killer  more  and  culti- 
vating less. 

That's  why  so  many 
follow  the  three-step 
spray  program  with 
Sinbar.  They  spray  pre- 
emergence  in  the  fall  or 
winter.  They  spray 
again  in  the  spring, 
before  weeds  emerge. 


And  they  spray  at  layby 
for  clean  cane  to  harvest 

That's  the  program 
that  cuts  cultivation 
costs  the  most.  And 
Sinbar  is  the  herbicide 
that  most  growers  use  to 
do  the  trick. 
Check  with 
your  chemical         ;||| 
supplier  now. 

With  any  chemical, 
follow  labeling  instructions 
and  warnings  carefully. 

mnjpfii 

Agrichemicals 
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PER  CAPITA 

1 

WORLD  SUGAR  CONSUMPTION 

World  Sugar 

World 

Consumption 

Per  Capita 

Statistical 

(In  thousands            World  (b) 

Consumption 

Crop 

of  metric  tons,         Population 

(In  pounds, 

Year  (a) 

raw  value)            (In  millions) 

raw  value) 

1976-77.  . 

83,070                      4,124 

44.41 

1975-76.  . 

79,928                      4,045 

43.56 

1974-75.  . 

77,657                     3,968 

43.15 

1973-74.  . 

80,072                     3,890 

45.38 

1972-73.  . 

77,263                     3,818 

44.61 

1971-72.  . 

75,373                     3,747 

44.35 

1970-71.  . 

74,419                      3,678 

44.61 

1969-70.  . 

72,223                     3,610 

44.11 

1968-69.  . 

68,141                      3,543 

42.40 

1967-68.  . 

65,635                     3,478 

41.60 

1966-67.  . 

65,457                      3,414 

42.27 

1965-66.  . 

62,816                      3,350 

41.34 

1964-65.  . 

59,273                     3,288 

39.74 

1963-64.  . 

54,261                      3,225 

37.09 

1962-63.  . 

54,479                      3,163 

37.97 

1961-62.  . 

55,602                     3,103 

39.50 

1960-61.  . 

52,734                     3,044 

38.19 

1959-60.  . 

48,858                      2,986 

36.07 

1958-59.  . 

47,561                      2,929 

35.80 

1957-58.  . 

44,704                      2,875 

34.28 

1956-57.  . 

42.228                     2,823 

32.98 

(a)  Commencing  September  1  and  ending 

August  31. 

(b)   Population    as   of  mid -calendar  year, 

based  on  United 

Nations  es 

timaies. 
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normality;  when  it  is  scientific  fact  that 
no  one  food  is  responsible  for  obesity, 
but  rather  an  over  consumption  of  all 
calores  from  all  foods? 

Why  show  a  five-year  old  with  dental 
problems  in  baby  teeth  and  say  they  were 
caused  solely  by  sugar.  That  particular 
child's  situation  suggests  "nursing  bottle 
syndrome,"  which  has  many  facets.  We 
are  told  comparatively  few  cases  are  re- 
ported in  the  United  States. 

Obviously,  sugar,  as  with  other  foods, 
must  be  consumed  in  moderation,  as  it 
is  by  the  average  American.  Too  much 
of  any  food  will  cause  a  problem. 

We  see  your  coverage  of  sugar  as  the 
poorest  form  of  journalistic  reporting, 
which  falls  far  short  of  the  excellence 
established  by  CBS  in  the  early  days 
of  television  news  coverage.  You  have 
started  with  your  layman's  lack  of  knowl- 
edge and  looked  for  unsupported  biased 
opinion  to  back  it  up.  To  the  best  of  our 
knowledge,  you  interviewed  no  one  from 
the  sugar  industry.  This  is  shameful.  In 
that  you  have  misled  a  portion  of  the 
American  consuming  public  with  unsub- 
stantiated charges,  you  have  frightened 
them.  This,  we're  certain,  is  good  show 
business,  but  it  is  not  good  journalism. 
How  can  you  proceed  in  so  unfair  and 
biased  a  manner?  How  can  you  present 
a  dead  wrong  conclusion  as  fact? 

Finally,  how  long  do  you  think  the 
public's  interest  must  suffer  as  a  result 
of  your  abuse  of  your  publicly  granted 
franchise  as  a  licensed  TV  medium? 

Why  discuss  obesity  in  terms  of  ab-      President  of  The  Sugar  Association,  Inc. 


UP  FRONT  WITH  THE  LEAGUE 

( Continued  from  page  3 ) 

chants  who  have  so  hoodwinked  the  con- 
umer,  but  to  question  his  integrity  sim- 
)ly  means  you  do  not  know  the  man  or 
lis  significant  work  in  the  nutrition  area. 

Why  when  you  interviewed  Dr.  Stare 
or  70  minutes  and  the  executive  from 
General  Foods  for  more  than  two  hours 
lid  you  edit  them  down  to  just  a  few 
;eoonds  to  fit  your  conclusions?  Why 
}lace  a  non-scientist  (Dan  Rather)  in  a 
ole  that  requires  the  sophistication  of 
m  expert?  The  subject  is  just  too  im- 
portant for  the  superficial  coverage  al- 
owed  by  "Sixty  Minutes." 

Why  would  CBS  lend  credibility  to  the 
3pinion  that  sugar  consumption  has  some- 
thing to  do  with  hyperactivity  in  children? 
This  has  never  been  substantiated.  In  fact, 
there  is  no  body  of  scientific  knowledge 
in  this  area  to  even  consider.  In  the  most 
ludicrous  portion  of  the  show,  you  pre- 
sented a  family  of  laymen  seeking  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  legal  damages  as  scien- 
tific experts.  Is  this  not  blatent  bias? 

Why  suggest  to  the  American  public 
that  it's  eating  more  sugar  than  it  has  in 
the  past,  when  in  fact  per-capita  sucrose 
consumption  has  been  unchanged  since 
1920? 

Why  suggest  to  the  American  public 
that  sugar  is  addictive  when  every  scien- 
tific study  available  points  out  that  new- 
borns and  even  prenatal  infants  prefer  a 
sweet  taste  to  the  other  basic  tastes? 


"Sugar  Factory  Insurance 
Specialists" 

Gillis,  Huise  and  Colcoek,  Inc. 

135  St.  Charles  Ave.  New  Orleans,  La. 

Suite  700 

Telephone  581-3334 


BARTLETT  CHEMICALS,  INC. 
Walter    M    Bartlett 

SUGAR  HOUSE  CHEMICALS 

COMPLETE   LABORATORY  SUPPLIES 

AND   REAGENT  CHEMICALS 

SCHMIDT  &  HAENSCH   POLARIMETERS 

1460   South  Peters  St. 

New   Orleans,   La. 

(504)  523-4911 
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Maximize  your  sugar  cane  yield... 
use  the  Gro-Mix  system. 


For  complete  information,  contact 
the  Amoco  Fertilizer  Plant  in  your  area. 


Jeanerette,  LA 
(318)276-5051 


New  Roads,  LA 
(504)638-6343 


The  Gro-Mix  system,  with  our  exclusive 
patented  "Brain  Center,"  blends 
anhydrous  ammonia  with  a  liquid 
potash  solution  to  form  an  aqua 
ammonia  potash  solution.  Readny- 
available  liquid  phosphate  is  applied 
at  the  same  time  to  form  a  complete 
N-P-K  fertilizer  tailored  to  your  crop's 
plant  food  needs. 

One-trip  application  saves  labor  and 
fuel,  too.  Proven  time  and  again  over 
the  last  20  years,  it's  "the  best  way 
known  to  grow  sugar  cane." 

Our  job  is  you. 


Thibodaux,  LA 
(504)447-4081 


BUY 

U.S. 

SAVINGS 

BONDS 
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Stop  Brown  Panicum. 


Why?  Because  years  ot  use  by  leading  growers  have  shown 
that  just  one  pre-emergence  application  of  liquid  Fenac  " 
sugarcane  herbicide  can  eliminate  seedling  Johnsongrass  and 
other  persistent  annual  pests  like  crabgrass,  foxtail  and 
bamyardgrass    Growers  also  report  having  seen  startling  results 
on  brown  top  panicum 

Even  better,  Fenac  also  knocks  out  nine  major  broadleaf 
weeds,  including  mornmgglory,  dock,  chickweed  and  henbit. 

Your  sugarcane  doesn't  have  to  compete  for  sunlight, 
fertilizer,  moisture  and  row  space     Its  vigor  and  yields. 
along  with  your  profits  are  increased  by  elimination  of 
unwanted  weeds  ITU  A  A 

Right  now,  Fenac  is  m  short  supply        pLllilll 
But  we're  working  hard  to  correct  the 
problem.  Because  we're  all  after 
cleaner,  more  profitable  cane. 


(Use  these  products  in  accordance  ivith  label  directions  and  only  on  those  crops 
registered  for  their  use.) 

AMCHEM  PRODUCTS    INC  .  AMBLER,  PA    19002 
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We  stand  for  the  encouragement  of  Home 
Industries  as  against  Foreign  Competition 
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UP  FRONT 
WITH  THE  LEAGUE 


by  Thomas  M.  Warner 


ITC  Hearings 

The  United  States  International  Trade 
Commission  will  hold  a  public  hearing 
in  New  Orleans  on  January  4,  1978.  The 
purpose  of  the  hearing  is  to  determine 
if  the  importation  of  foreign  raw  sugar 
is  interfering  with  the  price  support  pro- 
gram now  in  effect  for  sugar  cane  and 
sugar  beets. 

At  this  writing,  the  time  and  place 
of  the  hearings  have  not  yet  been  an- 
nounced. 

The  League  will  present  testimony  at 
this  ITC  hearing.  Although  the  testimony 
has  not  yet  been  prepared,  it  will  stress 
the  ever-growing  need  for  import  con- 
trols on  foreign  raw  sugar. 

ASSCT  Meeting 

The  Louisiana  Division  of  the  Ameri- 
can Society  of  Sugar  Cane  Technologists 
will  hold  its  next  meeting  on  February 
9  and  10,  1978.  The  meeting  place  will 
be  the  Bellemont  Motor  Hotel  in  Baton 
Rouge. 

ASSCT  June  Meeting 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Louisiana 
and  Florida  Division  of  the  ASSCT  will 
be  held  June  22  and  23,  1978.  The 
Orlando  Hyatt  House  in  Kissimmee, 
Florida  will  be  the  meeting  site.  This 
hotel  is  located  very  near  to  Walt  Disney 
World,  Circus  World,  Busch  Gardens, 
Sea  World,  Kennedy  Space  Center,  and 
Cypress  Gardens.  Make  plans  to  attend. 

Wilda  Moran  and  Secretary  Bergland 

Ms.  Wilda  Moran,  the  outstanding 
Farm  Editor  of  the  Daily  Iberian,  re- 
ceived a  phone  call  the  other  day  from 
Bob  Bergland,  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture. The  Secretary  told  Wilda  he  would 
call  her  back  that  afternoon,  and  at  that 
time  she  could  conduct  an  over-the-tele- 
phone  interview.  Wilda  called  the  League 


office  and  asked  the  staff  to  make  up  a 
few  questions  to  add  to  her  own. 

The  following  is  a  part  of  Wilda's  arti- 
cle of  the  interview  which  appeared  in 
the  December  1  issue  of  the  Daily  Iber- 
ian: 

"Asked  why  the  interim  subsidy  pro- 
gram was  not  kept  operative  until  in- 
creased tariffs  and  duties  could  drive  the 
market  price  to  13.5  cents  per  pound, 
Bergland  replied  that  the  law  required 
the  payment  program  be  stopped  when 
the  price  support  program  was  instituted. 

"'Congress  demanded  the  program  no 
later  than  Nov.  9',  he  said. 

"Increased  tariffs  and  duties  were  im- 
posed by  presidential  proclamation  on 
November  12  in  compliance  with  the 
farm  bill  provisions  meant  to  protect  the 
domestic  industry  from  foreign  imports. 

"However,  all  sugar  contracted  prior 
to  the  tariff  increase  and  scheduled  for 
delivery  no  later  than  Jan.  1,  loaded  or 
on  the  high  seas  on  its  way  to  the  U.S. 
mainland  was  exempted  from  the  in- 
creased tariffs  and  duties. 

"  We  had  to  allow  that  sugar  to  enter 
without  the  increased  tariffs,'  Bergland 
said,  'or  else  we  opened  ourselves  to  law- 
suits for  breach  of  contract. 

"The  responsibility  of  determining 
which  sugar  was  contracted  for,  loaded 
or  headed  for  the  mainland  before  the 
tariff  and  duty  increases  lies  with  the 
Customs  Department,  Bergland  said. 

"  T  saw  reports  where  200.000  tons  are 
under  contract/  he  said.  'If  the  increased 
tax  would  have  been  imposed,  we  would 
have  been  open  to  lawsuits/ 

"Other  sources  indicate  frm  800,000  to 
one  million  tons  of  sugar  are  scheduled 
to  enter  the  United  States  before  Jan.  1. 
Sources  also  indicate  enough  raw  sugar 
supplies  are  being  stored  to  fulfill  re- 
(Continued  on  page  10) 
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IN  THE  FIELD  WITH 
LLOYD  L.  LAUDEN 


Muddy  Fields 

League  Visits  Deputy  Secretary 
John  White 


The  dry  weather  beginning  December 
5  was  very  welcome.  It  was  fortunate 
that  the  cold  front  was  not  preceded  by 
rainfall.  Had  this  been  the  case,  many 
growers  would  not  have  been  able  to  go 
back  to  harvest  the  scattered  cut  of  cane 
left  behind  in  heavy  land  during  the 
earlier  heavy  rainy  period.  This  would 
have  amounted  to  a  considerable  acre- 
age, much  of  which  would  not  have  been 
harvested  according  to  reports  from 
growers. 

Mud  and  bogged  equipment  have  cost 
both  grower  and  processor  sizeable  losses 
since  middle  November.  It  is  hoped  pres- 
ent weather  (December  7  north  winds 
and  bright  sun)  can  prevail  till  the  end 
of  harvest. 

Growers  will  be  interested  to  know 
that  Messrs.  P.  J.  deGravelles,  Jr.,  Ramon 
Billeaud,  Gilbert  Durbin,  Charles  Hod- 
son,  and  Horace  Godfrey  visited  with 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Agriculture  John 
White  in  Washington,  D.  C,  on  Decem- 
ber 1,  1977,  to  discuss  the  delays  in 
correcting  problems  with  the  sugar  pro- 
gram. Ms.  Brenda  Hatton  from  Senator 
Russel]  Long's  office  also  attended  the 
meeting.  Prior  to  the  visit,  information 
received  from  Washington  regarding  the 
sugar  to  be  covered  under  the  sugar  pro- 
gram was  not  clearly  spelled  out  and 
there  were  many  questions  unanswered. 


Mr.  White  assured  the  League  group 
the  payments  program  will  be  amended 
to  cover  sugar  which  was  committed  for 
sale  to  buyers  before  November  8,  1977, 
but  which  was  not  covered  under  the 
current  regulations.  In  fact,  the  League 
group  was  shown  a  rough  draft  of  the 
proposed  changes  which  would  cover 
this  sugar.  According  to  Mr.  Robert 
Stansberry  and  Mr.  James  Agnew,  both 
with  the  U.S.D.A.  in  Washington,  D.C., 
the  amended  regulations  should  be  pub- 
lished shortly. 

The  League  also  pointed  out  that  any 
sugar  which  goes  under  the  loan  pro- 
gram will  need  to  be  moved  out  of 
processors'  storage  prior  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  1978  harvest.  Mr.  White  told 
the  group  that  this  had  been  done  in  the 
past  with  other  crops  if  storage  was 
needed  for  the  next  crop. 

A  letter  to  processors  sent  out  immedi- 
ately following  this  visit  and  a  press  re- 
lease sent  to  radio  and  TV  stations,  and 
newspapers  in  the  sugar  belt  did  much 
to  assure  members  of  the  industry  of 
what  would  be  covered  under  the  pro- 
gram. Processors  were  then  in  a  better 
position  to  discuss  with  growers  what 
they  would  receive  for  cane.  As  it  ap- 
pears at  this  time,  all  or  practically  all 
Louisiana  1977  crop  sugar  will  be  in- 
eluded  under  the  13.5  cents  sugar  pro- 
gram. 
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Stop 
weeds  with 

Sinbar 


Cut  cultivation 
trips  and  cut  costs. 

That's  why  so  many 
top  sugar  cane  growers 
tell  us  they're  spraying 
Sinbar  terbacil  weed 
killer  more  and  culti- 
vating less. 

That's  why  so  many 
follow  the  three-step 
spray  program  with 
Sinbar.  They  spray  pre- 
emergence  in  the  fall  or 
winter.  They  spray 
again  in  the  spring, 
before  weeds  emerge. 
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And  they  spray  at  layby 
for  clean  cane  to  harvest 

That's  the  program 
that  cuts  cultivation 
costs  the  most.  And 
Sinbar  is  the  herbicide 
that  most  growers  use  to 
do  the  trick. 
Check  with 


(MP0ib 


your  chemical  |,.... 
supplier  now. 

With  any  chemical, 
follow  labeling  instructions 
and  warnings  carefully. 

Qiipnfit 

Agrichemicals 


IN  WASHINGTON 
WITH  HORACE  GODFREY 


Excise  Tax  on  Business  Use  of 
Oil  and  Natural  Gas 

The  House  and  Senate  versions  of  the 
National  Energy  Act  include  a  provision 
for  an  excise  tax  on  the  business  use  of 
oil  and  natural  gas  for  boiler  fuel  pur- 
poses. Generally  speaking,  feedstock  and 
process  uses  of  oil  and  natural  gas  are 
exempt  from  the  tax  in  these  bills. 

A  boiler-only-tax  will  have  a  signifi- 
cant impact  on  the  energy  cost  to  the 
production  of  certain  fertilizers  and  the 
processing  of  some  types  of  food.  To 
lessen  the  impact  of  a  boilers-only-tax 
on  farmers  and  other  onsumers,  Senator 
Herman  Talmadge  (D-Ga.)  has  agreed  to 
offer  an  amendment  during  Conference 
Committee  markup  of  the  user  tax  to 
exempt  fertilizer  manufacturers  and  sea- 
sonal food  processors  from  the  tax. 

The  language  of  the  amendment  would 
exempt  from  the  excise  tax  the  use  of  oil 
and  natural  gas  in  the  manufacture  of 
fertilizers  and  fertilizer  ingredients,  and 
use  in  food  processing  where  seasonality 
of  operation  or  other  fluctuating  demand 
makes  the  use  of  a  fuel  other  than  oil 
or  natural  gas  unsuitable.  Extensive  ef- 
forts by  the  Washington  based  agricul- 
tural interests  have  been  made  with  the 
Conferees  to  familiarize  them  with  the 
necessity  of  exempting  manufacturing  of 
fertilizers  and  processing  of  agricultural 
products. 

If  the  Talmadge  amendment  is  agreed 
to  by  the  Conferees,  it  is  hoped  that  the 
language  of  the  Conference  Report  will 
make  clear  how  the  amendment  will 
operate. 

The  following  background  material  is 
being  furnished  to  each  member  of  the 
Conference  for  their  consideration: 

The  House  and  Senate-passed  versions 
of  the  Excise  Tax  on  the  Industrial  Use 
of  Oil  and  Natural  Gas  attempted  to  deal 
with   the*   unique   and  critical   nature   of 


agricultural  sector  by  exempting  use  of 
oil  and  natural  gas  from  the  user  tax 
when  it  is  consumed  "on  the  farm  for 
farming  purposes  (within  the  meaning  of 
section  6420  (c)  )."  However,  as  a  prac- 
tical matter,  no  boiler  fuel  use  of  other 
combustion  on  the  farm  exceeds  either 
the  100  million  Btu  per  hour  firing  rate 
of  the  30,000  barrel  limit  per  year  of  oil 
consumption  as  provided  in  the  bills. 
Most  of  the  fuel  use  in  agriculture  occurs 
in  the  input  manufacturing  industry  (fer- 
tilizer, feed,  seed,  farm  machinery  and 
chemicals)  and  in  the  food  processing 
industry.  In  these  industries,  boiler-fuel 
use  is  substantial  —  up  to  70%  of  total 
energy  requirements.  Since  75-80%  of  the 
direct  energy  utilized  by  these  indus- 
tries comes  from  oil  and  natural  gas,  the 
imposition  of  an  industrial  energy  user 
tax  without  exemptions  for  the  fertilizer 
and  seasonal  food  processing  industries, 
would  have  a  significant  detrimental 
impact  on  the  food  and  fiber  sectors, 
causing  farmers  to  pay  higher  prices  for 
critical  inputs,  such  as  fertilizer,  and 
causing  consumers  to  pay  higher  prices 
for  many  seasonally  processed  foods, 
such  as  sugar,  fruits,  vegtables  and  fish. 
Any  increase  in  the  cost  of  production 
or  processing  must  necessarily  be  passed 
on  to  the  consumer.  An  increase  in  the 
cost  of  basic  foodstuffs  impacts  most 
heavily  on  those  low  income  consumers 
who  are  least  able  to  afford  but  must 
pay  the  increased  costs. 

Food  processors  use  significant  quan- 
tities of  oil  and  natural  gas  to  heat  water 
and  produce  steam  needed  to  perform 
the  essential  function  of  converting  per- 
ishable agricultural  and  fishery  com- 
modities from  the  farm  into  shelf-stable 
food  products  for  year-round  consump- 
tion. Harvesting  and  processing  must 
proceed  expeditiously  and  near  the  farm 
site.   For  instance,  in  the  processing  of 

(Continued  on  page  11) 
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Allain  brothers  use 
The  System'  to  whip 
sugarcane  borer. 

Bobby  and  Bryan  Allain,  A.V.  Allain 
&  Sons,  Jeanerette,  La.,  own  one  of 
the  few  copies  of  P.A.  Champonier's 
"Statements  of  the  Sugarcane  Crop  of 
Louisiana— 1849-59!'  This  early  chron- 
icle reports  the  sugarcane  borer  was  a 
real  problem  to  growers  back 
then,  too. 

"The  borer  has  been  with  us  a  long 
tirnei'  the  Allains  state.  "But  The 
System'  is  giving  us  the  best,  most 
economical  control  we've  known.  We 
don't  spray  a  field  until  it  needs  it,  but 
when  we  find  borers  under  the  leaf- 
sheath  of  5%  of  inspected  stalks— 
that's  LSU's  Economic  Threshhold— 
we  spray  GUTHION  right  away.  If  you 
spray  too  early,  it's  extra  expense.  If 
you  wait  too  long,  you  can  easily  lose 
five  tons  of  cane.  And  you  normally 
only  need  to  save  one  ton  per  acre  to 
pay  for  checking,  chemical. and  appli- 
cation for  the  season!' 


The  System': 

Better  borer  control 
for  the  money. 

1 .  Use  entomologists  or  trained 
checkers. 

2.  Check  fields  regularly  through 
September. 

3.  Rely  on  beneficial  insect 
control  as  long  as  possible. 

4.  Spray  only  those  fields  with  5% 
infestation— LSU's  Economic 

Threshhold. 

5.  Spray  ®GUTHION 
insecticide  when 
beneficials  lose 
control. 


It  takes  more  than  a  good  insecti- 
cide like  GUTHION  to  get  the  most 
effective,  economical  control  of  sugar- 
cane borers.  It  takes  The  System'— a 
5-point,  practical  program  developed 
by  LSU  researchers  and  Chemagro 
that  utilizes  trained  personnel, 
beneficial  insects  and  timely 
applications  of  GUTHION  insecticide. 

Let  The  System5  help  you  control— 
the  sugarcane  borer.  It's  the  most  effi- 
cient way  to  use  the  dependable 
original  GUTHION. 

Chemagro  Agricultural  Division 
of  Mobay  Chemical  Corporation, 
Box  4913,  Kansas  City,  Missouri 

64120.  76161-4' 

GUTHION  is  a  Reg.  TM  of  the  Parent  Company  of 
Farbenfabriken  Bayer  GmbH,  Leverkusen, 


RESPONSEability 
to  you  and  nature 
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Farmers 
tell  us 
a  lot  about 
financing . . 


Over  cups  of  coffee.  Across 

fences.  In  pickup  trucks. 

They  talk  to  us  about  production 

and  markets.  About  financing.  And 

about  the  kind  of  services  they 

expect  from  lenders. 

Every  day  they  tell  us  about  their 

needs  for: 

•  Financial  management  services,  such  as  improved  record-keeping  programs; 

•  Security  for  their  families  and  operations; 

•  Annual  loans  for  production  and  living  expenses; 

•  Intermediate  term  loans  for  equipment  and  other  capital  improvements. 
We've  listened  to  millions  of  farmers  and  ranchers  since  1933,  many  ot 
the  nation's  best.  And  we've  learned  a  lot  by  listening.  That's  why 
we  can  serve  over  300,000  producers  every  year. 
If  you're  serious  about  farming  or  ranching,  we'd  like  to  listen  to 
your  plans.  Maybe  we  can  help  you  carry  them  out. 
You  talk.  We'll  listen.  And  even  buy  the  coffee. 


Alexandria  PCA 

Alexandria  488-0841/2 
Marksville  253-7829 

Baton  Rouge  PCA 

Baton  Rouge  272-1905 
New  Roads  638-6408 


Opelousas  PCA 

Lafayette  232-3012 
New  Iberia  364-0217 
Opelousas  948-3003 
St.  Martinville  394-3430 

South  Louisiana  PCA 

Napoleonville  369-7214/5 
Raceland  537-3657 
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When  you  know 

a  grass  herbicide  works, 

use  it. 


DOWPON  M 


^> 


Growing  sugarcane  requires 
controlling  unwanted  grasses. 
And  one  herbicide  has  tackled 
tough  grasses  again  and  again 
for  the  man  of  the  land.  Econom- 
ically. Dowpon*  M  Grass  Killer. 
Just  spray  it  on  actively  growing 
grass.  Its  systemic  action  gets  to 
the  roots  of  johnsongrass,  ber- 
mudagrass  and  other  tough  annua 
and  perennial  grasses.  Use  Dowpon 
for  more  effective,  longer-lasting 


V? 


control  than  you  get  with  contact  herbicides. 
Dowpon  M  resists  caking,  too.  So  it's  easy  to 
mix  and  spray.  And  you  can  buy  it  in  six-count 
^  cases  or  50-lb.  bags. 

Control  grasses  in  your  sugarcane  with 

proven  Dowpon  M  Grass  Killer.  Just 

read  and  follow  all  label  directions  and 

— —._,  precautions,  and  let  it  work 

for  you.  Agricultural 

Products  Department, 

Midland,  Michigan48640. 

DOW  CHEMICAL  U.S.A. 

•Trademark  ol  The  Dow  Chemical  Company 
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finers'  needs  until  as  late  as  April  or  May 
of  next  year. 

"Questioned  about  coming  labor  wage 
rates,  Ber gland  reaffirmed  the  concern 
for  farm  workers  he  had  voiced  when  he 
was  in  Thibodaux  a  month  ago. 

"  'I  think  anyone  who  has  the  gump- 
tion to  get  out  and  work  should  get  a 
livable  wage,'  he  said.  'But  the  worst 
thing  would  be  for  labor  to  squeeze  the 
industry  too  hard  now;  it  would  be  dis- 
astrous'. 

"  'We're  already  trying  to  put  together 
a  survival  package.  It  would  not  be  in 
the  workers'  interest  to  bankrupt  the 
industry,'  he  said. 

"Bergland  also  said  the  sugar  industry 
in  Louisiana  will  not  be  profitable  gen- 
erally with  prices  at  13.5  cents  per 
pound,  the  government  support  level. 

"  'But  my  hope  is  that  prices  will  go 
above  the  guaranteed  minimum  which 
will  create  a  different  economical  situa- 


tion,'  he    said.    A   different   economical! 
situation  would   also  create   a  different 
climate  for  management-labor  relations,! 
he  indicated. 

"New  wage  rates,  as  required  by  the; 
1977  Farm  Bill,  are  expected  momentar- 
ily from  US  DA  following  a  public  com- 
ment period.  One  of  the  agencies  sending 
in  comments  was  Southern  Mutual  Help 
Association  which  is  ramrodded  by  Sister 
Ann  Catherine  Bizalion,  who  was  invited 
to  Washington  last  week  to  review  the  I 
comments  and  have  input  on  the  coming 
wage  rates.  She  met  with  Bergland  for 
about   45    minutes    Wednesday    of   last- 
week. 

"  'She  was  very  helpful  and  very  con- 
cerned,' Bergland  said.  'I  feel  she  is  a 
very  genuine  and  honest  lady  for  whom 
I  have  high  regard.  She's  concerned 
about  farmers  and  laborers,  and  very 
reasonable.' 

"Bergland  also  said  the  two  had  dis- 
cussed 'other  economic  alternatives.' 

"  'I  feel  that  USDA  has  not  done  a  very 

(continued  on  next  page) 


Maximize  your  sugar  cane  yield... 
use  the  Gro-Mix  system. 


The  Gro-Mix  system,  with  our  exclusive 
patented  "Brain  Center,"  blends 
anhydrous  ammonia  with  a  liquid 
potash  solution  to  form  an  aqua 
ammonia  potash  solution.  Readity- 
available  liquid  phosphate  is  applied 
at  the  same  time  to  form  a  complete 
N-P-K  fertilizer  tailored  to  your  crop's 
plant  food  needs. 

One-trip  application  saves  labor  and 
fuel,  too.  Proven  time  and  again  over 
the  last  20  years,  it's  "the  best  way 
known  to  grow  sugar  cane." 


for  complete  information,  contact 
the  Amoco  Fertilizer  Plant  in  your  area. 


Jeanerette,  LA 
(318)276-5051 


New  Roads,  LA 
(504)  638-6343 


Thibodaux,  LA 
(504)447-4081 
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ood  job  of  looking  into  what  can  be 
one  to  help  farmers  get  into  other  labor- 
itensive  crops  if  it  becomes  necessary, 
'hat  area  should  be  explored.  For  in- 
tance,  vegetable  farming  may  be  a 
ossibility." 

"  I'm  not  saying  the  sugar  industry  is 
oing  to  be  dismantled,'  he  said.  'But  I 
Lave  directed  our  Rural  Development 
iervice  to  contact  LSU  and  see  what  can 
e  done/ 

"Does  Bergland  think  he  is  being  out- 
nfluenced  by  other  cabinet  level  depart- 
ments such  as  State,  Treasury,  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  Office  of  the 
pecial  Trade  Representative? 

"  'No,'  was  his  firm  reply.  T  always 
lave  my  day  in  court.  I  don't  always 
vin,  but  I'm  always  heard.' " 


N  WASHINGTON 

(continued  from  page  6) 

ugar  cane,  the  processing  must  occur 
vithin  twenty-four  hours  after  the  cut- 
ing  of  the  stalk. 

Most  canned  and  other  processed  foods 
ire  produced  from  seasonal  and  highly 
)erishable  food.  The  canning  season  for 
?ach  crop  in  each  locality  lasts  four  to 
;ix  weeks.  During  this  brief  period,  can- 
ling  plants  are  operated  virtually  around 
:he  clock  to  process  in  a  few  weeks  what 
Adll  be  warehoused  and  marketed  over 
he  coming  twelve  months.  Thus,  boilers 
ised  in  food  processing  typically  operate 
Dnly  four  to  six  months  each  year,  and 
with  multiple  crops,  no  more  than  eight 
months  each  year;  actual  boiler  utiliza- 
tion is  often  less  than  20%  of  boiler  ca- 
pacity. Expensive  conversion  to  coal- 
fired  boilers  cannot  be  cost-justified  for 
such  highly  seasonal  operations. 

THE  STAFF  OF  THE  WASHING- 
TON OFFICE  WISH  YOU  A  MERRY 
CHRISTMAS  AND  A  MOST  PROS- 
PEROUS NEW  YEAR. 

DECEMBER  15,  1977 


Commercial  Members  of  the 
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AMOCO  OIL  COMPANY 
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CO.,  INC. 
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COMMERCIAL  BANK  AND  TRUST  CO. 
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DEEP  SOUTH  COOPERATIVE  ASSN. 
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INGREDIENT  SALES  CO. 
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New  Orleans,  La.  70130 

WESTWAY  TRADING  CORP. 
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1330  Whitney  Building 

New  Orleans,  La. 
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1020  Florida  Blvd. 
Baton  Rouge,  La.  70802 

PELICAN  STATE  LIME  CO. 
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CO.,  INC. 
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Stop  Brown  Panicum. 


Why?  Because  years  of  use  by  leading  growers  have  shown 
that  just  one  pre-emergence  application  of  liquid  Fenac 
sugarcane  herbicide  can  eliminate  seedling  Johnsongrass  and 
other  persistent  annual  pests  like  crabgrass,  foxtail  and 
barnyardgrass    Growers  also  report  having  seen  startling  results 
on  brown  top  panicum 

Even  better.  Fenac  also  knocks  out  nine  major  broadleaf 
weeds,  including  morningglory.  dock,  chickweed  and  henbit. 

Your  sugarcane  doesn't  have  to  compete  for  sunlight, 
fertilizer,  moisture  and  row  space     Its  vigor  and  yields. 
along  with  your  profits  are  increased  bv  elimination  of 
unwanted  weeds  mi  AH 

Right  now.  Fenac  is  in  short  supply        |  CImJMJ 
But  we're  working  hard  to  correct  the 
problem.  Because  we're  all  after 
cleaner,  more  profitable  cane 


(Use  these  products  in  accordance  with  label  directions  and  only  on  those  crops   I 
registered  for  their  use.) 

AMCHEM  PRODUCTS    INC     AMBLER.  PA    19002, 


Louisiana  State  University  LlbraryX 
Serials  Department 
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by  Thomas  M.  Warner 


LEAGUE  COMMITTEES 

This  issue  of  the  Bulletin  contains  the  Standing  Committees  of  the  League. 
The  duties  and  membership  of  each  committee  are  shown.  President  P.  J.  de- 
Gravelles,  Jr.,  hopes  that  all  committee  members  will  accept  their  appointments 
and  actively  serve  the  Louisiana  sugar  industry. 

If  any  League  member  would  like  to  be  a  member  a  committee  to  which 
he  has  not  been  appointed,  we  ask  that  he  tell  us  he  is  willing  to  serve. 


UNEMPLOYMENT  INSURANCE  FOR  FARM  WORKERS 


(The  following  letter  was  received  by 
the  League  and  should  be  of  interest  to 
all  of  our  members.) 


December  12,  1977 

During  1976,  Public  Law  94-566  was 
passed  by  the  United  States  Congress 
and  signed  into  law  by  the  President. 
This  law  required  all  of  the  states  to 
extend  unemployment  insurance  cover- 
age to  some  of  its  agricultural  workers. 
The  regular  session  of  the  Louisiana 
Legislature  in  1977  passed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Louisiana  Employment  Se- 
curity Law,  which  was  signed  by  the 
Governor,    to    conform    to    the    Federal 

JANUARY  1,  1978 


Law  and  provide  this  coverage  effective 
January  1,  1978. 

The  law  provides,  effective  January  1, 
1978,  that  employers  who  pay  cash 
wages  in  the  amount  of  $20,000  in  any 
calendar  quarter  of  the  current  or  pre- 
ceding calendar  year  to  agricultural  em- 
ployees or  have  in  their  employ  ten  or 
more  workers  who  perform  agricultural 
labor  during  twenty  different  weeks  in 
either  the  current  or  preceding  calendar 
year  or  is  subject  to  the  Federal  Un- 
employment Act  for  its  agricultural 
workers  will  be  liable  for  payment  of 
state  unemployment  insurances  taxes. 
The  payment  of  these  taxes  for  certain 
agricultural  employees  will  mean  that 
those  workers  will  be  eligible  for  un- 
(continued  on  next  page) 


UP  FRONT 

(continued  from  previous  page) 

employment  insurance  benefits  when 
they  lose  their  job  through  no  fault  of 
their  own.  Part-time  and  seasonal 
workers  are  included  in  this  coverage; 
however,  aliens  admitted  to  the  United 
States  to  perform  agricultural  labor  in 
accordance  with  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  are  exempt  and  are  not 
covered. 

The  Office  of  Employment  Security 
will  begin  mailing  form  LDOL-ES  1, 
Status  Report,  to  agricultural  employers 
between  December  22,  1977  and  Decem- 
ber 30,  1977.  This  Status  Report  must  be 
completed  and  returned  to  us  so  that 
we  can  determine  each  employers  liabil- 
ity under  the  Law.  Any  agricultural 
employer  who  has  not  received  a  Status 
Report  by  January  15,  1978,  should 
contact  this  office. 

Under  the  law,  an  employer  has  cer- 
tain responsibilities  that  he  must  meet. 
Each  calendar  quarter  he  will  be  sent 
a  quarterly  reporting  form  to  report 
wages  of  each  individual  that  worked 
for  him  during  the  quarter.  The  same 
form  is  also  used  to  compute  and  pay 
taxes  due  for  that  quarter.  Taxes  are 
paid  only  on  the  first  $6,000  that  an 
individual  worker  receives  in  a  calendar 
year. 

All  wages  earned  over  $6,000  must  be 
reported  even  though  there  are  no  taxes 
to  be  paid  on  them.  For  1978  the  tax- 
rate  will  be  2.7'v  of  the  first  $6,000  that 
each  worker  receives  during  the  calendar 
year.  All  employers  are  required  to  main- 
tain adequate  payroll  records  in  the 
event  that  the  Office  of  Employment 
Security  would  require  additional  infor- 
mation. 

When  a  former  employee  files  a  claim 
for  unemployment  insurance  benefits, 
the  dollar  amount  that  he  is  eligible  to 
receive  is  determined  by  the1  wages  he 
received  during  the  first  four  of  the  last 
five  completed  calendar  quarters.  This 
period  of  time  is  called  his  base  period. 
All  base  period  employers,  and  his  last 


employer  will  be  notified  when  the  claim 
is  filed.  It  is  the  employers  responsibility 
to  respond  quickly  to  these  notices  if 
this  person  should  not  be  eligible  to 
receive  benefits. 

In  1981  employers  who  become  liable 
January  1978,  will  have  their  rate  re- 
computed to  determine  if  they  qualify 
for  a  rate  lower  than  the  maximum  rate. 
The  fewer  claims  paid  and  charged  to 
an  employer's  account,  the  better  his 
chance  for  a  reduced  rate.  As  you  can 
see,  not  only  is  it  the  employer's  respon- 
sibility to  give  a  quick  response  to  a 
claim  notice,  but  it  will  prevent  ineligi- 
ble people  from  receiving  benefits  and 
possibly  have  the  effect  of  lowering  the 
employers  tax  rate.  The  maximum  rate 
can  vary  from  a  low  of  2.7%  to  a  high 
of  3.9%. 

Any  agricultural  employer  who  goes 
through  a  complete  calendar  year  and 
pays  wages  to  agricultural  workers  of 
less  than  $20,000  in  any  calendar  quarter 
and  does  not  employ  at  least  ten  or  more 
agricultural  workers  during  twenty  dif- 
ferent weeks  in  that  year  can  apply  for 
termination  of  coverage.  This  must  be 
done  during  the  first  calendar  quarter 
of  the  following  year  and  must  be  in 
writing  to  the  administrator.  Even 
though  an  employer  does  not  meet  the 
requirements  during  the  entire  calendar 
year  he  must  continue  to  file  reports  and 
pay  taxes  for  that  period  of  time. 

The  Office  of  Employment  Security 
has  field  audit  offices  throughout  the 
state  to  assist  employers  in  all  aspects  of 
the  unemployment  insurance  tax  field. 
When  an  employer  desires  any  specific 
information  or  assistance,  he  can  contact 
our  field  representative  in  his  area. 
If  we  can  provide  you  with  any  addi- 
tional information  or  assistance,  please 
do  not  hesitate  to  contact  us. 


Yours  very  truly, 

Carl  L.  Brewster,  Jr.,  Director 
Unemployment  Insurance  Service 
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IN  THE  FIELD  WITH 
LLOYD  L.  LAUDEN 


1977  CROP  ENDS 


Although  most  Louisiana  sugar  mills 
completed  grinding  before  Christmas, 
there  will  be  several  mills  grinding  after 
January  1,  1978.  Average  yields  of  cane 
per  acre  will  be  less  than  last  year  and 
total  sugar  production  will  be  smaller. 

This  crop  looked  much  better  before 
grinding  started  than  the  1976  crop. 
There  was  less  poor  old  stubble  in  all 
areas  of  the  belt.  There  was  also  more 
total  amount  of  plant  cane  than  in  1976 
and  most  of  this  was  C.P.  65-357. 

There  was  more  than  a  small  amount 
of  cane  left  in  the  field  in  a  few  areas, 
but  as  a  whole  not  too  much  scrap  was 
left  in  the  field.  There  appeared  to  be 
more  scrap  left  in  the  field  in  and 
around  the  Donaldsonville  area  than 
elsewhere  in  the  belt. 

C.P.  61-37  was  disappointing  in  many 
areas  this  year.  Yields  of  cane  per  acre 
were  lower  than  usual  but  sucrose  started 
off  fairly  high  in  most  areas.  There  were 
several  exceptions  to  this,  and  in  fact, 
one  grower  never  made  par  sucrose  all 
season  on  C.P.  61-37. 

Yields  of  cane  per  acre  in  C.P.  65-357 
were  not  impressive  on  every  farm.  Some 
few  growers  complained  about  the  vari- 
ety deteriorating  soon  after  release.  In 
general,  the  variety  did  fairly  well  and 
had  good  sucrose  early.  It  is  also  be- 
lieved the  state  would  have  produced 


less  cane  and  sugar  without  C.P.  65-357. 

In  areas  where  N.Co.  310  and  C.P. 
48-103  are  grown,  yields  of  cane  per 
acre  were  generally  good;  however, 
growers  in  one  area  complained  that 
C.P.  48-103  is  not  doing  what  it  had 
been  doing  in  recent  years.  N.Co.  310 
matured  earlier  than  usual  for  most 
growers. 

There  was  pith  in  both  the  top  and 
in  the  lower  parts  of  the  stalk  in  a  num- 
ber of  varieties  this  year.  This  can  ac- 
count in  part  for  the  lower  stalk  weight. 
The  size  of  the  stalk  was  also  smaller 
than  usual  in  some  varieties  this  year 
and  this  was  particularly  noticeable  in 
C.P.  65-357. 

The  drought  in  June  and  July  showed 
its  affect  in  the  short  internodes  which 
were  formed  at  that  time.  This  drought 
added  to  the  lack  of  sunshine  during 
latter  September  and  most  of  October 
played  a  large  part  in  causing  this  crop 
to  be  lighter  in  tonnage  than  it  would 
have  without  these  adverse  conditions. 
Although  the  storm  "Babe"  did  not  pack 
heavy  winds,  it  did  shake  up  the  plant 
and  cause  the  first  bad  crook  in  stalk. 
This  caused  more  cane  to  be  left  in  the 
field  as  scrap. 

Although  this  will  not  be  a  bumper 
crop,  had  the  price  been  reasonable 
most  growers  would  have  been  able  to 
make  a  profit. 
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IN  WASHINGTON 
WITH  HORACE  GODFREY 


Sugar  Policy 


Horace  Godfrey's  article  consists  of 
excerpts  from  a  speech  he  made  on  De- 
cember 15,  at  the  Sugar  Club  in  New 
York  City.  The  first  part  of  his  speech 
was  a  summary  of  what  has  happened  to 
affect  sugar  policy  during  1977.  The  por- 
tion of  the  speech  toe  quote  summarizes 
the  League's  position  on  sugar  policy. 

"Mr.  P.  J.  deGravelles,  Jr.,  current 
President  of  the  American  Sugar  Cane 
League  in  Louisiana,  and  a  sugar  pro- 
ducer recently  stated,  "The  domestic 
sugar  industry  is  being  forced  to  com- 
pete with  foreign  producers  on  the  world 
market.  This  is  unfair  since  most  foreign 
producers  pay  less  than  one-tenth  of  the 
wage  rates  we  pay  and  have  less  expense 
in  complying  with  costly  regulations  of 
agencies  such  as  OSHA  and  EPA. 
Furthermore,  many  foreign  governments 
subsidize  their  domestic  industry  and 
simply  "dump"  excess  sugar  on  the 
"world  market"  for  whatever  price  they 
can  get.  Free  trade  advocates  do  not 
seem  to  realize  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  "free1  trade"  in   the  case  of  sugar". 

I  subscribe  to  the  position  taken  by 
the  Louisiana  sugar  industry  in  testi- 
mony in  the  House  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee on  July  15,  1975.  Mr.  Gilbert  J. 
Durbin  stated  "Governmental  action  is 
needed  to  stabilize  prices  of  sugar  and 
other  nutritive  sweeteners  at  levels 
which  are  fair  to  consumers  and  pro- 
ducers. The  Executive  Branch  could 
bring  some  degree  of  stability  by  using 


discretionary  authority  provided  by  pres- 
ent laws;  however,  it  is  time  to  consider 
enactment  of  a  "Nutritive  Sweetener 
Stabilization  Act."  The  purpose  of  the 
act  should  be  to  assure  adequate  sup- 
plies of  nutritive  sweeteners  at  fair 
prices. 

"Without  such  an  act,  prices  will  con- 
tinue to  fluctuate  widely,  to  the  detri- 
ment of  consumers  and  producers.  In 
order  to  be  effective,  the  act  must  cover 
all  of  the  commercial  sugars  (sucrose, 
glucose,  and  fructose),  regardless  of  the 
crop  from  which  such  sugars  are  pro- 
duced. The  Nutritive  Sweetener  Stabili- 
zation Act  should  have  a  formula  for 
determining  a  fair  price.  The  price  so 
determined  could  be  expressed  in  cents 
per  pound  of  raw  sugar.  The  formula 
should  provide  for  adjustments  in  the 
fair  price  to  reflect  changes  in  produc- 
tion costs.  The  act  should  authorize  and 
require  that  market  prices  for  sweeteners 
be  maintained  near  the  fair  price  level 
by  controls  on  the  amount  of  sweeteners 
marketed.  We  also  propose  reasonable 
limitations  on  the  marketing  of  domesti- 
cally produced  sweeteners.  We  believe 
without  such  limitations  an  agreement 
among  segments  of  the  domestic  nutri- 
tive sweetener  industry  would  be 
impossible.  The  Nutritive  Sweetener 
Stabilization  act  we  propose  would  not 
provide  government  payments  to  farmers 
or  any  other  segment  of  the  nutritive 
sweetener  industry.  It  would  not  impose 
anv  new  taxes  on  nutritive  sweeteners." 
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Stop 
weeds  with 

Sinbar 


Cut  cultivation 
trips  and  cut  costs. 

That's  why  so  many 
top  sugar  cane  growers 
tell  us  they're  spraying 
Sinbar  terbacil  weed 
killer  more  and  culti- 
vating less. 

That's  why  so  many 
follow  the  three-step 
spray  program  with 
Sinbar.  They  spray  pre- 
emergence  in  the  fall  or 
winter.  They  spray 
again  in  the  spring, 
before  weeds  emerge. 
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And  they  spray  at  layby 
for  clean  cane  to  harvest. 

That's  the  program 
that  cuts  cultivation 
costs  the  most.  And 
Sinbar  is  the  herbicide 
that  most  growers  use  to 
do  the  trick. 
Check  with 
your  chemical 
supplier  now. 

With  any  chemical, 
follow  labeling  instructions 
and  "warnings  carefully. 
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April  1,  1976                Suggested  Use  of  Asulam  (Asulox)  in  Louisiana 
Sugar  Cane  —  A  Supplement  to  the  Spring 
Weed  Control  Recommendations    15 

May  1,  1976                 Controlling  Johnsongrass,  Raoulgrass,  (Itchgrass) 
and  Equisetum  ("Pepping"  Weed)  in  the 
Sugar  Cane  Areas    10 

August  1,  1976             Controlling  Johnsongrass  Seedlings  and  Annual 
Weeds  in  Sugar  Cane  Planted  in  Louisiana 
in  Summer  and  Fall,  1976   18 
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SUGAR  PEOPLE 


FROM 


ALL  OVER  THE  WORLD 


READ 


THE  SUGAR  BULLETIN 


20  THE  SUGAR  BULLETIN 


"Sugar  Factory  Insurance 
Specialists" 

Gillis,  Hulse  and  Colcock,  Inc. 

135  St.  Charles  Ave.  New  Orleans,  La. 

Suite  700 

Telephone  581-3334 


BARTLETT  CHEMICALS,  INC. 
Walter    M.    Bartlett 

SUGAR  HOUSE  CHEMICALS 

COMPLETE  LABORATORY  SUPPLIES 

AND  REAGENT  CHEMICALS 

SCHMIDT  &  HAENSCH   POLARIMETERS 

1460   South   Peters  St. 

New  Orleans,   La. 

(504)  523-4911 


Commercial  Members  of  the 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  CANE  LEAGUE 
OF  THE  U.S.A.,  INC. 

AMOCO  OIL  COMPANY 

Atlanta,  Georgia 

ASSUMPTION  BANK  &  TRUST  CO. 
Napoleonville,  La. 

CANE  MACHINERY  &  ENGINEERING 

CO.,  INC. 

P.O.  Box  968 

Thibodaux,  La.  70301 

COLONIAL  MOLASSES  COMPANY 
P.  O.  Box  19004  New  Orleans,  La.  70119 

COMMERCIAL  BANK  AND  TRUST  CO. 
Franklin,  La.  70538 

DEEP  SOUTH  COOPERATIVE  ASSN. 

P.  O.  Box  1066 

Thibodaux,  La.  70301 

INGREDIENT  SALES  CO. 

914  Carondelet  BIdg. 

New  Orleans,  La.  70130 

WESTWAY  TRADING  CORP. 

Manard  Molasses  Division 

1330  Whitney  Building 

New  Orleans,  La. 

F.  C.  SCHAFFER  &  ASSOCIATES 

1020  Florida  Blvd. 
Baton  Rouge,  La.  70802 

PELICAN  STATE  LTME  CO. 
Morgan  City,  La.  70380 

SOUTH  LOUISIANA  PCA 

P.  O.  Box  488 

Napoleonville,  La.  70390 

STANDARD  SUPPLY  &  HARDWARE 
CO.,  INC. 

822  Tchoupitoulas  St. 
New  Orleans,  La. 

THE  THOMSON  MACHINERY  COMPANY, 

INC. 

P.  O.  Box  71 

Thibodaux,  La.  70301 

WHITNEY  NATIONAL  BANK 
New  Orleans,  La. 
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STANDING  COMMITTEES  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  SUGAR  CANE  LEAGUE 


AIR  AND  WATER  QUALITY  COMMITTEE 


DUTIES: 


Consult  with  state  and  federal  agencies  and  legislative  bodies  concerning 
practical  means  of  controlling  air  and  water  pollution. 


Patrick  Cancienne,  Chairman 
Belle  Rose,  La.  70341 

Victor  J.  Bailliet 

Caldwell  Sugars  Cooperative 
Thibodaux,  La.  70301 

Frank  L.  Barker,  Jr. 
Lockport,  La.  70374 

Branan  B.  Beyt,  Jr. 
Iberia  Sugar  Coop. 
New  Iberia,  La.  70560 

Dr.  J.  C.  P.  Chen 

Southdown  Sugars,  Inc. 
Houma,  La.  70360 


U.  P.  (Connie)  Melancon 
South  Coast  Corporation 
Houma,  La.  70360 

Randy  Roane,  Jr. 
Teanerette  Sugar  Co. 
Jeanerette,  La,  70544 

Dr.  Joseph  Polack 

Audubon  Sugar  Institute 

L.S.U. 

Baton  Rouge,  La.  70803 

Robert  Pontiff 

Sterling  Sugars,  Inc. 
Franklin,  La.  70538 


CONTACT  COMMITTEE 


DUTIES: 


1.  Meet  once  a  year  with  agricultural  researchers  to  hear  reports  on  re- 
search results  and  future  plans,  at  LSU  one  year  and  Houma  the  next. 

2.  To  disseminate  information  to  other  League  members  and  keep  em- 
ployees and  officials  of  the  League  informed  concerning  views  of  League 
members. 


J.  Malcolm  Duhe,  Chairman 
Route  3,  Box  442 
New  Iberia,  La.  70560 

Pat  Accardo 

Star  Route  A,  Box  530 
Patterson,  La.  70392 

Manuel  Acosta 

Route  2,  Box  220-B 
Raceland,  La.  70394 


Ronald  Adams 

RFD  1,  Box  412  R 
Thibodaux,  La.  70301 

Henry  F.  Adolph,  Jr. 
Napoleonville,  La.  70390 

Robert  Allain 

Teanerette  La.  70544 

Harvey  Allums 
Route  1 
Bunkie,  La.  71322 
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Douglas  Arabie 
Box  157 
Luling,  La.  70070 

Medric  Arboneaux 
Brusly,  La.  70719 

Louis  Arceneaux 
Route  1,  Box  75 
Port  Allen,  La.  70767 


Joseph  E.  Boudreaux 
Route  1,  Box  509-C 
Thibodaux,  La.  70301 

Norman  J.  Boudreaux 
St.  Martinville,  La.  70582 

Robert  Boudreaux 
506  Osage  St. 
Franklin,  La.  70538 


Irving  Arceneaux 

Napoleonville,  La.  70390 

Lynn  V.  Arceneaux 
Supreme,  La.  70306 

Ashley  Arcement 
RFD  2,  Box  294 
Napoleonville,  La.  70390» 

Clyde  Arnold 
Smithfield  Pltn. 
Route  1 
Port  Allen,  La.  70767 

Carol  Aymond 
Route  1,  Box  242 
Cottonport,  La.  71327 

Sterling  C.  Bain 
Bunkie,  La.  701322 


Jessie  Breaux 
Rt.  1,  Box  137-A 
Franklin,  La.  70538 

Elmo  S.  Broussard 
Valhi,  Inc. 
Thibodaux,  La.  70360 

Grady  Bubenzer 
Bunkie,  La.  71322 

Harvey  K.  Bubenzer,  Jr. 
Bunkie,  La.  71322 

Merl  Burley 
Sterling  Sugars 
Franklin,  La.  70538 

Elmore  J.  Burns 
Route  2 
Port  Allen,  La.  70767 


Gil  Barker 

Lafourche  Sugars 
P.  O.  Box  551 
Thibodaux,  La.  70301 

Thomas  M.  Barker,  Jr. 
Route  1,  Box  604 
Lockport,  La.  70374 

John  M.  Billeaud 
P.  O.  Box  98 
Broussard,  La.  70518 

Ronald  Blanchard 
Box  150 
Napoleonville,  La.  70390 

Anthony  Boudreaux 
St.  Rt.  A,  Box  262-A 
Franklin,  La.  70538 


Everette  Caballero 
Route  1 
Donaldsonville,  La.  70346 

Clegg  Caffery 

Franklin,  La.  70538 

John  Vernon  Caldwell 
Thibodaux,  La.  70301 

Martin  Cancienne 
P.  O.  Box  36 
Belle  Rose,  La.  70341 

Paul  Cancienne 

Belle  Rose,  La.  70341 

Claude  Comb 
Route  1,  Box  850 
Breaux  Bridge,  La.  70517 
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Louis  Comb 

Route  1,  Box  850 
Breaux  Bridge,  La.  70517 

Roland  B.  Dias 
P.  O.  Box  597 
Franklin,  La.  70538 

Dan  Duplantis 

The  South  Coast  Corp. 
P.  O.  Box  27 
Montegut,  La.  70377 

Samuel  C.  Duplantis 
Route  1,  Box  492-C30 
Erath,  La.  70533 

Wiltz  Duplantis 

J.  B.  Levert  Land  Co. 
P.  O.  Box  351 
Thibodaux,  La.  70301 

Price  Gay 

2417  Oleander  St. 
Baton  Rouge,  La.  70806 

Daniel  E.  Gonsoulin 
Route  2,  Box  269 
New  Iberia,  La.  70560 

Ulysse  Gonsoulin,  Jr. 
New  Iberia,  La.  70560 

David  Graugnard 
St.  James,  La.  70086 

Eugene  Graugnard 
St.  James,  La.  70086 

Earl  Gravois 

South  Coast  Corporation 
Houma,  La.  70360 

James  Gravois 
Route  2,  Box  55-F 
Vacherie,  La.  70090 

O.  J.  Gravois 

Hester,  La.  70743 

Stephen  I,.  Guillot 
1406  Talbot  Ave. 
Thibodaux,  La.  70301 

Warren  J.  Harang  III 

Donaldsom  ille,  La.  70346 


Nelson  J.  Hebert,  Jr. 
Route  1,  Box  244 
Jeanerette,  La.  70544 

Ronald  Hebert 

3009  D'Albor  Street 
Jeanerette,  La.  70544 

Robert  Judice 

Franklin,  La.  70538 

Pierre  Lanaux 
Route  1,  Box  695 
Edgard,  La.  70049 

Alton  Landry 

Route  1,  Box  454-Y 
White  Castle,  La.  70788 

Ray  J.  Landry 

Glenwood  Sugar  Coop. 
Napoleonville,  La.  70390 

A.  T.  Lanie,  Sr. 

Youngsville,  La.  70592 

W.  C.  Lanie 
Route  1 
St.  Martinville,  La.  70582 

Malcolm  J.  Lasseigne 
407  Whitehead  Blvd. 
Port  Allen,  La.  70767 

L.  C.  Levert  II 

St.  Martinville,  La.  70582 

J.  B.  Luke,  Jr. 

Bunkie,  La.  71322 

Lee  Magee 

Jeanerette,  La.  70544 

R.  C.  Martin,  Jr. 

Napoleonville,  La.  70390 

D.  C.  Mattingly 

Paincourtville,  La.  70391 

Jerry  McKee 
P.  O.  702 
Thibodaux,  La.  70301 

William  C.  Mounger 
Lakeland,  La.  70752 

Burton  Newton 
Bunkie,  La.  71322 
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Lloyd  Newton 
Bunkie,  La.  71322 

Leonard  Oncale 

The  South  Coast  Corp. 
Mathews,  La.  70375 

Kenneth  Peltier 
Route  2,  Box  181 
Thibodaux,  La.  70301 

Howard  Robichaux 
RFD  2,  Box  358-B 
Labadieville,  La.  70372 

S.  J.  Rodrigue 
Edgard,  La.  70039 

A.  J.  Simoneaux 

Donaldsonville,  La.  70346 

U.  B.  Simoneaux 
Route  1,  Box  401 
Belle  Rose,  La.  70341 

John  S.  Smith 
706  1st  Street 
Franklin,  La.  70538 

Donald  Stein 

Helvetia  Sugar  Coop. 
Convent,  La.  70723 


Hampton  Stewart,  Jr. 
Lakeland,  La.  70752 

Roland  Talbot 
1708  Badt  Ave. 
Thibodaux,  La.  70301 

Charles  J.  Thibaut 
P.  O.  Box  431 
Donaldsonville,  La.  70346 

Calvin  Viator 
Box  2021 
Thibodaux,  La.  70501 

Lester  P.  Viator 
Route  1,  Box  145 
Port  Allen,  La.  70767 

Wilson  Viator 

Youngsville,  La.  70592 

Herman  Walet 
P.  O.  Box  299 
Loreauville,  La.  70552 

H.  P.  Walker 

White  Castle,  La.  70788 


DISEASE  CONTROL  COMMITTEE 


DUTIES: 

Stimulate  the  search  for  better  ways  of  controlling  sugar  cane  diseases.  En- 
courage growers  to  adopt  control  measures. 


Howard  J.  Robichaux,  Chairman 
RFD  2,  Box  358-B 
Labadieville,  La.  70372 

Louis  Arceneaux 
Route  1,  Box  75 
Port  Allen,  La.  70767 

Dr.  Gerd  Benda 

U.S.D.A.  Experiment  Station 
Houma,  La.  70360 

Keith  Bischoff 

165  Agriculture  Center 
University  Station— LSU 
Baton  Rouge,  La.  70803 


Dr.  Billy  Cochran 

L.S.U.  Agri.  Eng.  Dept. 
Baton  Rouge,  La.  70803 

Dr.  Kenneth  Damann 
302  Life  Sciences  Bldg. 
L.S.U. 
Baton  Rouge,  La.  70803 

Dr.  Mike  Giamalva 
205  Agri.  Center 
L.S.U. 
Baton  Rouge,  La.  70803 

Dr.  James  Irvine 
U.S.D.A.  Exp.  Sta. 
Houma,  La.  70360 
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Windell  Ray  Jackson 
302  East  Drive 
New  Iberia,  La.  70560 

Dr.  Hideo  Koike 
U.S.D.A.  Exp.  Sta. 
Houma,  La.  70360 

Alton  Landry 

Route  1,  Box  454-Y 
White  Castle,  La.  70788 

Clet  Lasseigne 
Route  1,  Box  129 
St.  Martinville,  La.  70582 

Lloyd  L.  Lauden 
416  Whitney  Bldg. 
New  Orleans,  La.  70130 


Dr.  Denver  Loupe 

L.S.U.  Agri.  Ext.  Serv. 
Baton  Rouge,  La.  70803 

Mansel  Mayeux 

L.S.U.  Agri.  Eng.  Dept. 
Baton  Rouge,  La.  70803 

Dr.  Charles  Richard 
406  Wisteria 
Thibodaux,  La.  70301 

Dr.  R.  J.  Steib 

L.S.U.  Plant  Path.  Dept. 
Baton  Rouge,  La.  70803 

Daniel  Viator 

203  Mathews  Blvd. 
Lafayette,  La.  70501 


EMPLOYEE  RELATIONS  COMMITTEE 


DUTIES: 


Make  recommendations  regarding  the  establishment  of  minimum  wage  rates 
for  sugar  cane  fieldworkers  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 


Warren  J.  Harang  III,  Chairman 
107  Belle  Alliance  Drive 
Donaldsonville,  La.  70346 

Sterling  C.  Bain 
Bunkie,  La.  71322 

Merl  D.  Burley 
1614  Sterling  St. 
Franklin,  La.  70538 

Ronald  Gonsoulin 

Star  Route  B,  Box  425 
New  Iberia,  La.  70560 

Kenneth  H.  Kahao 
Route  1,  Box  48 
Port  Allen,  La.  70767 


Pierre  B.  Lanaux 
Route  1,  Box  695 
Edgard,  La.  70049 

Lawrence  C.  Levert  III 
Route  1,  Box  10 
St.  Martinville,  La.  70582 

U.  P.  (Connie)  Melancon 
South  Corporation 
Houma,  La.  70360 

Edward  T.  Supple 

Bayou  Goula,  La.  70716 

John  Thibaut 

Napoleonville,  La.  70390 


FARM  MACHINERY  COMMITTEE 


DUTIES: 


Encourage  the  development  and  use  of  new  or  improved  equipment  or 
methods  which  are  useful  in  the  production,  harvest,  transportation,  or  handling 
of  sugar  cane. 


Eugene  Graugnard,  Chairman 
St.  James,  La.  70086 


Bryan  Allain 
1519  Church  St. 
Jeanerette,  La.  70544 
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Thomas  M.  Barker,  Jr. 
Route  1,  Box  604 
Lockport,  La.  70374 

Ross  Campesi 

Route  1,  Box  610-B 
White  Castle,  La.  70788 

Paul  Cancienne 
Belle  Rose,  La.  70341 

Dr.  Billy  Cochran 

L.S.U.  Agri.  Eng.  Dept. 
Baton  Rouge,  La.  70803 

Lawrence  Dugas 
Route  1,  Box  381 
St.  Martinville,  La.  70582 

Hugh  Fanguy 

U.S.D.A.  Exp.  Station 
Houma,  La.  70360 

Dr.  James  E.  Irvine,  Plant  Phys. 
U.S.D.A.  Sugar  Cane  Field  Sta. 
Houma,  La.  70360 


Robert  J.  Judice,  Jr. 
St.  Rt.  A.,  Box  570 
Franklin,  La.  70538 

Kenneth  H.  Kahao 
Route  1 
Port  Allen,  La.  70767 

A.  J.  Lanie,  Sr. 

Youngsville,  La.  70592 

Clet  Lasseigne 
Route  1,  Box  129 
St.  Martinville,  La.  70582 

Leonard  Oncale 
Box  69 
Mathews,  La.  70375 

Howard  J.  Robichaux 
RFD  2,  Box  358-A 
Labadieville,  La.  70372 

Roland  Talbot 
1708  Badt  Ave. 
Thibodaux,  La.  70301 

P.  Chauvin  Wilkinson,  Jr. 
Port  Allen,  La.  70767 


FINANCE  COMMITTEE 


DUTIES: 


Recommend  to  the  League's  Board  the  amount  of  money  which  should  be 
budgeted  for  each  of  the  various  expenditure  items. 


Thomas  M.  Barker,  Chairman 
Lockport,  La.  70374 

Ramon  E.  Billeaud 
P.  O.  Box  19245 

New  Orleans,  La.  70119 

Jerry  L.  Dickson 

The  South  Coast  Corp. 
P.  O.  Box  8036 
Houma,  La.  70360 

J.  Malcolm  Duhe 
Route  3,  Box  442 
New  Iberia,  La.  70560 

F.  Evans  Farwell 
1314  Whitney  Bldg, 
New  Orleans,  La.  70131) 


Murphy  J.  Foster 
Franklin,  La.  70538 

Andrew  P.  Gay 

Plaquemine,  La.  70764 

F.  A.  Graugnard,  Jr. 
St.  James,  La.  70086 

Warren  Harang,  Jr. 
Thibodaux,  La.  70301 

Charles  C.  Savoie 
Belle  Rose,  La.  70341 

Edward  T.  Supple 

Bayou  Goula,  La.  70716 

James  H.  Thibaut 

Donaldsonville,  La.  70346 
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FREIGHT  RATE  COMMITTEE 


DUTIES: 

Keep  informed  on  changes  and  proposed  changes  in  freight  rates  on  raw 
sugar,  sugar  cane  and  blackstrap. 
Testify  at  freight  rate  hearings. 

Informally  discuss  rate  matters  with  officials  of  carriers. 
Keep  other  League  members  informed,  to  the  extent  necessary. 


Ramon  E.  Billeaud,  Chairman 
P.  O.  Box  19245 
New  Orleans,  La.  70119 

Pedro  Angelle 

Breaux  Bridge  Sugar  Coop. 
Breaux  Bridge,  La.  70517 

Charles  Billeaud 

Broussard,  La.  70518 

James  D.  Breaux 

The  South  Coast  Corp. 
P.  O.  Box  8036 
Houma,  La.  70360 


P.  M.  Curran 
P.  O.  Box  52378 
New  Orleans,  La.  70152 

F.  Evans  Farwell 
1314  Whitney  Bldg. 
New  Orleans,  La.  70130 

D.  E.  Phillpott 

320  One  Shell  Square 
New  Orleans,  La.  70139 

James  H.  Thibaut 

Donaldsonville,  La.  70346 


HIGHWAY  SAFETY  COMMITTEE 


DUTIES: 


Encourage  safety  in  the  transportation  of  cane  and  in  the  moving  of  field 
equipment  on  highways. 


Andrew  P.  Gay,  Chairman 
Plaquemine,  La.  70764 

Gil  Barker 

Lafourche  Sugars 
P.  O.  Box  551 
Thibodaux,  La.  70301 

Kenneth  H.  Kahao 
Port  Allen,  La.  70767 

Denis  Lanaux 
Lucy,  La.  70069 

Lee  Roy  LeBlanc 
Route  1,  Box  214 
St.  Martinville,  La.  70582 

Thomas  M.  Barker 
Lockport,  La.  70374 

Irvin  J.  Bergeron 
Cajun  Sugar  Coop. 
New  Iberia,  La.  70560 


Jimmy  Breaux 

South  Coast  Corporation 
Houma,  La.  70360 

Fred  Clark 

Sterling  Sugars,  Inc. 
P.  O.  Box  572 
Franklin,  La.  70538 

Samuel  C.  Duplantis 
Route  1,  Box  492-C30 
Erath,  La.  70533 

William  S.  Patout  III 

M.  A.  Patout  &  Son,  Ltd. 
Jeanerette,  La.  70544 

Charles  C.  Savoie 
Belle  Rose,  La.  70341 

Glenn  Timmons 

Smithfield  Sugar  Coop. 
Route  1,  Box  157 
Port  Allen,  La.  70767 
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INDUSTRIAL  COMMITTEE 


DUTIES: 

Promote  research  to  improve  sugar  cane  processing  and  the  vise  of  by- 
products thereof.  Coordinate  such  research  by  sugar  cane  processors,  other  com- 
mercial companies,  and  governmental  agencies. 

Disseminate  useful  information  about  cane  processing  and  by-products  use 
among  technical  and  management  personnel  of  cane  factories. 


U.  P.  (Connie)  Melancon,  Chairman 
South  Coast  Corporation 
Houma,  La.  70360 

Victor  J.  Bailliet 
Route  2,  Box  108-B 
Thibodaux,  La.  70301 

Frank  L.  Barker,  Jr. 
Lockport,  La.  70374 

Jan  P.  Bergeron 

Glenwood  Cooperative 
Napoleonville,  La.  70390 

Branan  Beyt,  Jr. 
Iberia  Sugar  Coop. 
New  Iberia,  La.  70560 

Clegg  Caffery 

Franklin,  La.  70538 

Patrick  Cancienne 
Belle  Rose,  La.  70341 

Dr.  J.  C.  P.  Chen 

Southdown  Sugars,  Inc. 
Houma,  La.  70360 

J.  N.  Foret 

South  Coast  Corp. 
Mathews,  La.  70375 

Roland  M.  Hebert 

St.  Martin  Sugar  Coop. 
St.  Martinville,  La.  70582 


A.  J.  LeBourgeois 

St.  Mary  Sugar  Coop. 
P.  O.  Box  269 
Jeanerette,  La.  70544 

Dr.  Benjamin  L.  Legendre 
U.  S.  Sugarcane  Fid.  Sta. 
U.S.D.A.-A.R.S. 
P.  O.  Box  370 
Houma,  La.  70361 

Irving  Legendre,  Jr. 
Thibodaux,  La.  70301 

Robert  Pontiff 

Sterling  Sugars,  Inc. 
Franklin,  La.  70538 

Randolph  Roane,  Jr. 

Jeanerette  Sugar  Company 
Jeanerette,  La.  70514 

Dr.  Joseph  Polack 

Audubon  Sugar  Institute 

L.S.U. 

Baton  Rouge,  La.  70803 

Glenn  Timmons 

Smithfield  Sugar  Coop. 
Route  1,  Box  157 
Port  Allen,  La.  70767 

Carlos  R.  Toca 

Cajun  Sugar  Cooperative 

P.  O.  Box  1179 

New  Iberia,  La.  70560 


INTERSTATE  NATURAL  GAS  COMMITTEE 
DUTIES: 

Work  toward  getting  adequate  supplies  of  interstate  natural  gas  for  sugar 
cane  processing. 


Thomas  H.  Allen,  Chairman 
Franklin,  La.  70538 

Irvin  J.  Bergeron 
Cajun  Sugar  Coop. 
P.  O.  Box  1179 
New  Iberia,  La.  70560 


Branan  B.  Beyt,  Jr. 
Iberia  Sugar  Coop. 
New  Iberia,  La.  70560 

Jerry  L.  Dickson 

The  South  Coast  Corp. 
Houma,  La.  70360 
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F.  A.  Graugnard,  Jr. 
St.  James,  La.  70086 


William  S.  Patout  III 

M.  A.  Patout  &  Son,  Ltd. 
Jeanerette,  La.  70544 


INTRASTATE  NATURAL  GAS  COMMITTEE 


DUTIES: 


Work  toward  getting  adequate  supplies  of  intrastate  natural  gas  for  sugar 
cane  processing. 


Charles  C.  Savoie,  Chairman 
Belle  Rose,  La.  70341 

R.  D.  Anderegg 

Southdown  Sugars,  Inc. 
Canal-LaSalle  Bldg.,  Box  52 
New  Orleans,  La.  70112 

F.  Neal  Bolton 

Caldwell  Sugars  Coop. 
Thibodaux,  La.  70301 

A.  J.  LeBourgeois,  Jr. 
St.  Mary  Sugar  Coop. 
P.  O.  Box  269 
Jeanerette,  La.  70544 


Irving  E.  Legendre,  Jr. 
Thibodaux,  La.  70301 

Joseph  U.  Melancon 

Napoleonville,  La.  70390 

E.  Berkshire  Terrill,  Jr. 
Brusly,  La.  70719 

James  H.  Thibaut 
P.  O.  Box  431 
Donaldsonville,  La.  70346 


DUTIES: 


LAND  USE  COMMITTEE 


Study  proposals,  legislative  or  administrative,  at  the  national,  state,  or  local 
level,  which  would  affect  a  landowner's  right  to  decide  how  his  land  shall  be 
used.  This  includes  proposals  for  rural  zoning  and  permits  for  dredge  and  fill 
operations. 

Furnish  to  appropriate  legislators  or  administrators  facts  and  recommenda- 
tions which  will  enable  them  to  make  wise  decisions.  In  instances  where  the 
recommendations  which  should  be  made  are  not  obvious,  the  Chairman  will 
call  a  meeting  of  the  committee.  The  committee  will  decide  whether  it  is  neces- 
sary to  refer  any  matter  to  the  League's  Board. 


Ramon  E.  Billeaud,  Chairman 
P.  O.  Box  19245 
New  Orleans,  La.  70119 

Paul  Cancienne 

Belle  Rose,  La.  70341 


Pierre  Lanaux 
Route  1,  Box  695 
Edgard,  La.  70049 


John  Thibaut 
Napoleonville, 


La.  70390 


P.  Chauvin  Wilkinson 
Port  Allen,  La.  70767 
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LONG  RANGE  PLANNING  COMMITTEE 

DUTIES: 

Identify  and  study  the  long  range  problems  and  opportunities  to  be  faced 
by  the  Louisiana  sugar  industry,  and  to  recommend  to  the  League's  Board  of 
Directors  courses  of  action  to  insure  a  competitive  industry  with  long  term 
viability. 

Richard  D.  Anderegg,  Chairman  Eugene  Graugnard 

Southdown  Sugars,  Inc.  St.  James,  La.  70086 

Canal-LaSalle  Bldg.  TT  ^  ^       •  x  x*  1 

Box  52  U.  P.  (Conme)  Melancon 

New  Orleans,  La.  70112  South  Coast  Corporation 

Houma,  La.  70360 
J.  Malcolm  Duhe 

Route  3,  Box  442  James  H.  Thibaut 

New  Iberia,  La.  70560  Donaldsonville,  La.  70346 

MEMBERSHIP  AND  PUBLIC  RELATIONS  COMMITTEE 
DUTIES: 

Advise  and  assist  the  League's  staff  in  the  conduct  of  a  public  relations 
program  and  a  program  to  foster  good  membership  relations. 

Kenneth  H.  Kahao,  Chairman  Ramon  E.  Billeaud 

Route  1  P.  O.  Box  19245 

Port  Allen,  La.  70767  New  Orleans,  La.  70119 

Thomas  H.  Allen  F.  Neal  Bolton 

Franklin,  La.  Caldwell  Sugars  Coop. 


Charles  Billeaud 


Thibodaux,  La,  70301 


Billeaud  Sugar  Factory  Glenn  Timmons 

Broussard,  La.  70518  Smithfield  Sugar  Coop. 

Rt.  1,  Box  157 
Port  Allen,  La.  707 

NATIONAL  LEGISLATION  COMMITTEE 

NOTE:     Will  not  handle  matters  assigned  to  other  committees. 

DUTIES: 

Study  proposed  legislation  in  the  U.  S.  Congress  which  would  affect  the 
Louisiana  sugar  industry.  The  League  office  will  supply  information  on  the  pro- 
posed legislation. 

Furnish  to  members  of  Congress  facts  and  recommendations  which  will 
enable  them  to  make  wise  decisions.  When  it  is  not  obvious  what  recommen- 
dations should  be  made,  the  Chairman  will  call  a  meeting  of  the  committee  or 
poll  the  committee  members.  The  committee  may  decide  to  refer  some  matters 
to  the  League's  Board. 

James  H.  Thibaut,  Chairman  R.  D.  Anderegg 

P.  O.  Box  431  Southdown  Sugars,  Inc. 

Donaldsonville,  La.  70346  Canal-LaSalle  Bldg. 

Box  52 
New  Orleans,  La.  70112 
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Thomas  H.  Allen 
Franklin,  La.  70538 

Thomas  M.  Barker 
Lcckport,  La.  70374 

Ramon  E.  Billeaud 
P.  O.  Box  19245 
New  Orleans,  La.  70119 


Andrew  P.  Gay 

Plaquemines,  La.  70764 

Warren  J.  Harang,  Jr. 
P.  O.  Box  166 
Thibodaux,  La.  70301 

R.  L.  Roane,  Jr. 

Jeanerette,  La.  70544 


Jerry  L.  Dickson 

The  South  Coast  Corp. 
Houma,  La.  70361 

J.  Malcolm  Duhe 
Route  3,  Box  442 
New  Iberia,  La.  70560 

F.  A.  Graugnard,  Jr. 
St.  James,  La,  70086 

F.  Evans  Farwell 
1314  Whitney  Bldg. 
New  Orleans,  La.  70130 


Charles  C.  Savoie 
Belle  Rose,  La.  70341 

Harold  Schexnayder 
White  Castle,  La.  70788 

Edward  T.  Supple 

Bayou  Goula,  La.  70716 

John  Thibaut 

Napoleonville,  La.  70390 

P.  Chauvin  Wilkinson 
Port  Allen,  La.  70767 


Murphy  J.  Foster 
Franklin,  La.  70538 


POLITICAL  ACTION  COMMITTEE 


DUTIES: 

Organize  and  direct  the  raising  of  funds  and  making  of  contributions  to 
friends  of  the  sugar  industry  who  are  candidates  for  federal  office  from  Louisiana 
and  other  states. 


Ramon  Billeaud,  Chairman 
P.  O.  Box  19245 
New  Orleans,  La.  70179 

F.  Neal  Bolton 

Caldwell  Sugars  Coop. 
Thibodaux,  La.  70301 

P.  J.  deCravelles,  Jr. 
RFD  1,  Box  137-A 
Franklin,  La.  70538 

Andrew  Price  Cay,  Jr. 
2147  Oleander 
Baton  Rouge,  La.  70806 


James  Graugnard 

La.  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
P.  O.  Box  15361 
Broadview  Station 
Baton  Rouge,  La.  70815 

William  S.  Patout  III 

M.  A.  Patout  &  Son,  Ltd. 
Jeanerette,  La.  70544 

Thomas  M.  Warner,  Treasurer 
416  Whitnev  Building 
New  Orleans,  La.  70130 
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RESEARCH  REVIEW  SUBCOMMITTEE 

(Subcommittee  of  the  Contact  Committee) 


DUTIES: 

Meet  with  and  hear  reports  from 
the  program  to  report  to  the  Contact 

Dan  Duplantis,  Chairman 
The  South  Coast  Corporation 
P.  O.  Box  27 
Montegut,  La.  70377 

Harvey  Allums 
Route  1 
Bunkie,  La.  71322 

Ronald  Blanchard 
Box  150 
Napoleonville,  La.  70390 

David  Graugnard 
St.  James,  La.  70086 

Robert  judice 

Franklin,  La.  70538 


agricultural  researchers  who  are  not  on 
Committee  during  the  current  year, 

L.  C.  Levert  III 

St.  Martinville,  La.  70582 

Howard  J.  Robichaux 
RFD  2,  Box  358-B 
Labadieville,  La.  70372 

Roland  Talbot 
1708  Badt  Ave. 
Thibodaux,  La.  70301 

Daniel  Viator 

203  Mathews  Blvd. 
Lafayette,  La.  70501 

P.  Chauvin  Wilkinson,  Jr. 
Port  Allen,  La.  70767 


RIGHTS-OF-WAY  COMMITTEE 


DUTIES: 

Study,  gather  and  disseminate  among  League  members  general  information 
on  procedures  that  are  likely  to  be  of  assistance  to  a  landowner  when  he  has 
been  asked  to  grant  a  rightof-way  for  a  pipe  line,  electric  power  line,  or  highway. 
This  does  not  include  rendering  of  assistance  in  particular  cases. 


Kenneth  H.  Kahao,  Chairman 
Route  1 
Port  Allen,  La.  70767 

Thomas  H.  Allen 
Franklin,  La.  70538 


Paul  Cancienne 

Belle  Rose,  La.  70341 

Samuel  C.  Duplantis 
Route  1,  Box  492-C30 
Erath,  La.  70533 

F.  A.  Graugnard,  Jr. 
St.  James,  La.  70086 
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SOIL  AND  WATER  RESEARCH  COMMITTEE 


DUTIES: 

Serve  as  an  advisory  committee  to  the  U.S.D.A.  soil  and  water  research 
project  at  L.S.U. 


Eugene  Graugnard,  Chairman 
St.  James,  La.  70086 

Dr.  Carl  R.  Camp 
P.  O.  Drawer  U 
University  Station 
Baton  Rouge,  La.  70803 

Cade  Carter 
P.  O.  Drawer  U 
University  Station 
Baton  Rouge,  La.  70803 


J.  Malcolm  Duhe 
Route  3,  Box  442 
New  Iberia,  La.  70560 

Andrew  P.  Gay 

Plaquemines,  La.  70764 

Dr.  James  E.  Irvine 

U.S.D.A.  Experiment  Station 
Houma,  La.  70360 

Kenneth  H.  Kahao 
Port  Allen,  La.  70767 


STATE  LEGISLATION  COMMITTEE 

NOTE:     Will  not  handle  matters  assigned  to  other  League  committees. 

DUTIES: 

Study  those  State  legislative  proposals  which  would  affect  Louisiana  sugar 
cane  growers  and/or  processors.  The  League  office  will  supply  information  on 
proposals. 

Furnish  to  State  legislators  facts  and  recommendations  which  will  enable 
them  to  make  wise  decisions.  In  instances  where  the  recommendations  which 
should  be  made  are  not  obvious,  the  Chairman  will  call  a  meeting  of  the  com- 
mittee or  poll  the  committee  members.  The  committee  may  decide  to  refer  some 
matters  to  the  League's  Board. 


Andrew  P.  Gay,  Chairman 
Plaquemine,  La.  70764 

Sterling  C.  Bain 
Bunkie,  La.  71322 

Charles  Billeaud 

Broussard,  La.  70518 

F.  Neal  Bolton 

Caldwell  Sugars  Coop. 
Thibodaux,  La.  70301 

P.  J.  deGravelles,  Jr. 
Route  1,  Box  137- A 
Franklin,  La.  70538 

Jerry  L.  Dickson 
P.  O.  Box  8036 
Houma,  La.  70360 

John  L.  Germany 

Loreauville,  La.  70552 


Roland  M.  Hebert 

St.  Martin  Sugar  Coop. 
St.  Martinville,  La.  70582 

Pierre  Lanaux 
Route  1,  Box  695 
Edgard,  La.  70049 

Charles  C.  Savoie 
Belle  Rose,  La.  70341 

Donald  Stein 
Route  1 
Convent,  La.  70723 

Edward  T.  Supple 

Bayou  Goula,  La.  70716 

John  Wood 

Southdown  Sugars,  Inc. 
Houma.  La.  70360 
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VARIETY  ADVANCEMENT  COMMITTEE 
DUTIES: 

Provide  for  the  testing  and  increase  of  cane  varieties  in  accordance  with  the 
memorandum  of  understanding  signed  by  L.S.U.,  the  U.S.D.A.,  and  the  League. 


VARIETY  RELEASE  COMMITTEE 

DUTIES: 

Decide  when  a  new  variety  is  ready  for  release. 

J.  Malcolm  Duhe,  Chairman 
Route  3,  Box  442 
New  Iberia,  La.  70560 

Three  persons  appointed  by  Chairman 
of  Contact  Committee 

Four  persons  appointed  by  Director  of 
Louisiana  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 

Four  persons  appointed  by  Superintendent 
of  U.S.D.A.  Sugar  Cane  Field  Station 


VARIETY  RELEASE  COMMITTEE 
DUTIES: 

Decide  when  a  new  variety  is  ready  for  release. 

J.  Malcolm  Duke,  Chairman 
Route  3,  Box  442 
New  Iberia,  La.  70560 

Dr.  Doyle  Chambers,  Director 

Louisiana  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 

L.S.U. 

Baton  Rouge,  La.  70803 

Dr.  James  E.  Irvine,  Superintendent 
U.S.D.A.  Sugar  Cane  Field  Station 
Houma,  La.  70360 
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Stop  Brown  Panicum. 


Why?  Because  years  of  use  by  leading  growers  have  shown 
that  just  one  pre-emergence  application  of  liquid  Fenac  " 
sugarcane  herbicide  can  eliminate  seedling  Johnsongrass  and 
other  persistent  annual  pests  like  crabgrass,  foxtail  and 
barnyardgrass    Growers  also  report  having  seen  startling  results 
on  brown  top  panicum 

Even  better,  Fenac  also  knocks  out  nine  major  broadleaf 
weeds,  including  morningglory,  dock,  chickweed  and  henbit. 

Your  sugarcane  doesn't  have  to  compete  for  sunlight, 
fertilizer,  moisture  and  row  space     Its  vigor  and  yields, 
along  with  your  profits  are  increased  by  elimination  of 
unwanted  weeds  VTAIHA 

Right  now,  Fenac  is  in  short  supply        ■■   raUli 
But  we're  working  hard  to  correct  the 
problem.  Because  we're  all  after 
cleaner,  more  profitable  cane. 


(Use  these  products  in  accordance  with  label  directions  and  only  on  those  crops 
registered  for  their  use.) 

AMCHEM  PRODUCTS    INC  .  AMBLER,  PA    19002 


Acquisitions  Division,  Serials  Dept 
Louisiana  State  University  Library 
Baton  Rouge  Louisiana  70303 
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We  stand  for  the  encouragement  of  Home 
Industries  as  against  Foreign  Competition 


THE  SUGAR  BULLETIN 


UP  FRONT 
WITH  THE  LEAGUE 


by  Thomas  M.  Warner 


Sustaining  Membership 

The  Louisiana  Sugar  Cane  Festival 
and  Fair  Association,  Inc.  performs  an 
excellent  service  in  promoting  the  Louis- 
iana Sugar  Cane  Industry.  The  Associa- 
tion accomplishes  this  by  holding  one  of 
the  best  festivals  in  the  state  each  year, 
and  good  will  tours  to  other  states,  in 
addition  to  the  annual  good  will  tour 
to  the  New  York  Coffee  and  Sugar  Ex- 
change. 

Throughout  the  years,  the  costs  of 
operating  the  Festival  Association  have 
risen.  The  Association  needs  continued 
support  in  order  to  continue  doing  the 
job  it  has  done  so  well. 

In  order  to  raise  additional  revenues, 
the  Association  has  created  a  "Sustain- 
ing Membership"  which  is  open  to  all 
sugar  cane  farmers,  sugar  mills,  ma- 
chinery manufacturer's,  service,  and 
chemical  companies  associated  with  the 
Louisiana  Sugar  Industry.  The  annual 
dues  for  this  membership   are   $100.00. 

The  League  recognizes  the  job  the 
Festival  Association  performs  and  en- 
dorses the  new  Sustaining  Membership. 
Please  mail  your  check  for  membership 
to: 

Louisiana  Sugar  Cane  Festival 

&  Fair  Association 

P.O.  Box  675 

New  Iberia,  Louisiana  70560 


We  believe  it  would  be  proper  to  treat 
the  payment  of  these  dues  as  a  business 
expense  for  tax  purposes. 


ITC  Hearings 

The  United  States  International  Trade 
Commission  came  to  New  Orleans  on 
January  4  to  hold  a  hearing  on  sugar. 
The  purpose  of  the  hearing  is  to  deter- 
mine whether  imports  of  foreign  sugar 
are  interfering  with  the  government's 
price  support  for  sugar  cane  and  sugar 
beets. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  hearing,  Com- 
mission Chairman  Daniel  Minchew  said 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture's 
handling  of  the  sugar  problem  is  "the 
greatest  concentration  of  incompetence 
on  behalf  of  the  government  that  I  have 
ever  seen."  He  also  strongly  criticized 
the  U.S.D.A.  for  not  appearing  at  the 
public  hearing. 

It  has  been  learned  a  U.S.D.A.  repre- 
sentative will  testify  at  the  Washington 
hearing  on  February  2. 

The  ITC  recommended  in  March  of 
1977  the  imposition  of  import  quotas,  but 
was  turned  down  by  President  Carter. 

(continued  on  next  page) 
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(continued  from  previous  page) 

Among  those  to  present  testimony  at 
the  day-long  hearing  were  U.S.  Repre- 
sentative Dave  Treen,  a  representative 
of  the  Louisiana  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, Louisiana  Farm  Bureau,  Susan  Du- 
pont  of  the  Concerned  Farmers'  Wives 
of  St.  Martin  Parish,  the  Florida  Sugar 
Cane  League,  Ben  Oxnard  of  Farr  Mann 
&  Co.,  and  representatives  of  the  corn 
syrup  industry. 

The  Commission  hopes  to  have  its  rec- 
ommendations ready  by  March  15. 

The  League's  testimony  at  the  hearing 
appears  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

Ber gland's  Blunder 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Bob  Bergland 
has  done  a  grave  injustice  to  the  Louis- 
iana sugar  industry. 

Bergland  misled  Louisiana  cane  work- 
ers when  he  announced  minimum  wage 
rates  of  $3.10  per  hour  for  machinery 
operators  and  $2.85  for  all  other  workers 
for  the  1977  crop,  retroactive  to  Novem- 
ber 8,  1977. 

These  wage  rates  apply  only  to  those 
farmers  whose  sugar  is  placed  in  the  gov- 
ernment loan  program.  Most  or  practi 
cally  all  of  the  1977  crop  sugar  falls  under 
the  government  subsidy  program,  and 
thus  the  minimum  wage  rates  announced 
by  Secretary  Bob  Bergland  are  not  re- 
quired. 

The  League  lias  written  the  following 
letter  to  Secretary  Bergland: 


January  9,  1978 

The  Honorable  Bob  Bergland 
Secretary  of  Agriculture 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
Washington,  D.  C.  20505 

Dear  Secretary  Bergland: 

Most    Louisiana    sugar    cane    farmers 
cannot  afford  to  pay  their  workers  the 


recently  announced  minimum  wage  rate:| 
at  the  current  price  support  level.  As  ; 
consequence,  very  little,  if  any,  Louisiana 
sugar  cane  will  be  eligible  for  the  loar| 
program. 

The  rates  you  announced  for  the  1971 
crop   are    124%   of   the    1974   Louisiana 
minimum  wage  rates  established  under 
the  Sugar  Act.  The  sugar  price  for  the 
crop  was  40.5  cents  per  pound,  as  com- 
pared to  13.5  cents  for  the   1977  crop. 
Admittedly,  the  1974  price  was  unusually; 
high;  however,  the  combined  target  price  I 
and  conditional  payment  under  the  Sugai ; 
Act  for  that  crop  year  were  approximately! 
13.5  cents  per  pound.  In  other  words,  the! 
minimum  wage  rates  were  increased  24,'i 
percent,  but  the  recently  imposed  sup- 
port price  remains  at  the  depressed  level1 
of  13.5  cents. 

We  strongly  urge  you  to  increase  the 
price  support  level  from  52.5  percent  of 
parity  to  the  full  65  percent  authorized 
by  law,  which  will  be  more  nearly  in 
line  with  the  wage  rates  you  announced. 

Sincerely  yours, 

President 

P.  J.  deGravelles,  Jr. 

PJD/ad 

cc:   Louisiana  Congressional  Delegation 


Secretary  Bergland  could  have  acted 
a  bit  wiser  had  he  recommended  the 
minimum  wage  rates  established  under 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  For  many 
years,  Congress  has  seen  fit  to  differen- 
tiate between  the  wages  paid  industrial 
and  agricultural  workers,  but  the  1977 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  equalized  these 
minimum  wages. 

Secretary  Bergland  saw  fit  to  set  rates 
which  are  unjustifiable  at  the  support 
price  of  13.5  cents  per  pound.  The  Secre- 
tary has  probably  set  another  terrible  pre- 
cedent in  the  event  sugar  legislation  is 
enacted  at  a  future  time.  Sugar  farmers 
are  no  different  from  any  other  farmer 
and  arc  not  deserving  of  such  wage  re- 
quire ments. 
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Stop 
weeds  with 

Sinbar 


Cut  cultivation 
trips  and  cut  costs. 

That's  why  so  many 
top  sugar  cane  growers 
tell  us  they're  spraying 
Sinbar  terbacil  weed 
killer  more  and  culti- 
vating less. 

That's  why  so  many 
follow  the  three-step 
spray  program  with 
Sinbar.  They  spray  pre- 
emergence  in  the  fall  or 
winter.  They  spray 
again  in  the  spring, 
before  weeds  emerge. 
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And  they  spray  at  layby 
for  clean  cane  to  harvest 

That's  the  program 
that  cuts  cultivation 
costs  the  most.  And 
Sinbar  is  the  herbicide 
that  most  growers  use  to 
do  the  trick. 
Check  with 
your  chemical 
supplier  now. 

With  any  chemical, 
follow  labeling  instructions 
and  warnings  carefully. 

SEEP 

Agrichemicals 


Sift 


DM  WASHINGTON 
WITH  HORACE  GODFREY 


The  95th  Congress:  Some  Accompli 

The  first  session  of  the  95th  Congress 
has  been  concluded  with  some  accom- 
plishments, but  much  remaining  to  be 
done,  including  agreement  on  energy 
legislation. 

Congress  in  1977  did  enact: 

Clean  air  amendments,  extending 
authorizations  for  the  1970  Clean 
Air  Act  and  automobile  emission 
deadlines. 

Creation  of  the  Department  of  En- 
ergy, bringing  all  federal  energy  ac- 
tivities under  one  umbrella. 
Minimum  standards  for  regulation 
of  surface  mining. 
An  increase  in  the  minimum  wage 
in  stages  from  $2.30  to  $3.35  an  hour 
by  1981. 

Revisions  and  extensions  in  farm 
price  supports,  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram and  food  for  peace. 
A  reconstitution  of  the  President's 
authority  to  reorganize  federal  agen- 
cies, subject  to  congressional  veto. 
Individual  and  business  tax  cuts  for 
fiscal  1977-78  as  an  effort  to  stimu- 
late the  economy. 

An  increase  in  Social  Security  fi- 
nancing, designed  to  raise  Social  Se- 
curity taxes  and  place  the  system 
on  a  better  financial  footing. 

Here  arc  some  of  the  major  challenges 
that  will  face  Congress  in  1978. 

Tax  reform  rivals  energy  for  the  top 
of  the  list.  Carter  administration  tax 
policy  has  been  consistently  con- 
fused, and  the  recent  death  of  Lau- 
rence N.  Woodworth,  assistant  Trea- 
sury secretary  for  tax  policy,  further 
complicates  matters. 
Government  reorganization  propos- 
als are  floating  around  the1  White 
House  and  will  be  sent  to  Capitol 
Hill  for  review,  approval  or  disap- 
proval early  in  the  year.  Civil  Service 


shments,  But  Much  Left  Undone 

and  equal  employment  opportunity! 
programs  are  believed  to  be  among 
the  first  priorities. 
Consumer  advocates,  with  strong 
White  House  backing,  failed  in  their 
efforts  for  an  Agency  for  Consumer 
Advocacy  this  year.  But  they  will  be 
back. 

Hospital-cost  containment  remains 
on  the  agenda.  Hospital  and  physi- 
cian lobbies  are  trying  to  develop 
voluntary  cost  control  means,  but 
the  administration  is  expected  to 
continue  to  press  for  federal  con- 
trols. Sen.  Herman  Talmadge  (D- 
Ga.)  and  his  health  finance  subcom- 
mittee hold  the  key. 
Rep.  Augustus  F.  Hawkins  (D-Calif.) 
is  predicting  the  House  will  approve 
a  revised  version  of  the  Humphrey- 
Hawkins  jobs  bill  by  mid-May.  The 
bill  sets  an  unemployment  goal  of 
4  percent  by  1983. 

Labor  law  reform  again  will  receive  I 
major  attention  from  the  AFL-CIO, 
which  wants  to  streamline  opera- 
tions of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board  and  make  it  easier  for 
unions   to   organize. 

February  is  the  month  Senate  Ma- 
jority Leader  Robert  C.  Byrd  (D- 
W.  Va.)  is  hoping  to  bring  the  Pa- 
nama Canal  Treaties  to  the  floor. 

Welfare  reform  is  off  to  a  slow  start 
and  should  get  considerable  congres- 
sional scrutiny.  Major  debate  points 
will  be  the  level  of  payments  to 
beneficiaries  and  the  waiting  period 
before  eligibility. 

A  mass  transit  trust  fund  could  be- 
come a  part  of  the  President's  om- 
nibus energy  program.  Transit  and 
highway  programs  are  among  "must" 
items  on  the  1978  congressional 
agenda. 
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The  System5  helps 
Poplar  Grove  protect 
early  cane  growth. 

Chauvin  and  Carter  Wilkinson, 
Poplar  Grove  Planting  and  Refining 
Co.,  Port  Allen,  La.,  believe  The 
System'  gives  them  better  sugarcane 
borer  control  for  the  money— 
especially  in  first  internodes.  "These 
early  internodes  will  ultimately  make 
the  most  sugar"  Chauvin  emphasizes. 
That's  why  timing  the  first  application 
is  so  important.  You  have  to  check 
every  field  to  catch  borers  before  they 
damage  that  early  cane!' 

"On  a  regular  spray  schedule,  some 
fields  would  be  sprayed  before  they 
need  it.  Others  would  be  severly  dam- 
aged between  sprays,"  Carter  states. 
'Some  of  our  fields  are  sprayed  only 
once,  others  maybe  5  times.  But  every 
field  is  sprayed  when  it  needs  it.  Even 
though  spraying  on  a  regular  schedule 
would  cost  the  same  money,  we  get 
better  control  with  The  System' " 


The  System': 

Better  borer  control 
for  the  money. 

1 .  Use  entomologists  or  trained 
checkers. 

2.  Check  fields  regularly  through 
September. 

3.  Rely  on  beneficial  insect 
control  as  long  as  possible. 

4.  Spray  only  those  fields  with  5% 
infestation— LSU's  Economic 

Threshhold. 

5.  Spray  ®GUTHION 
insecticide  when 
beneficials  lose 
control. 


It  takes  more  than  a  good  insecti- 
cide like  GUTHION  to  get  the  most 
effective,  economical  control  of  sugar- 
cane borers.  It  takes  The  System'— a 
5-point,  practical  program  developed 
by  LSU  researchers  and  Chemagro, 
that  utilizes  trained  personnel, 
beneficial  insects  and  timely 
applications  of  GUTHION  insecticide. 

Let  The  System'  help  you  get 
better  sugarcane  borer  control  for  the 
money.  It's  the  most  efficient  way  to 
use  the  dependable  original 
GUTHION. 

Chemagro  Agricultural  Division 
of  Mobay  Chemical  Corporation, 
Box  4913,  Kansas  City,  Missouri 

64120.  76161-1 

GUTHION  is  a  Reg.  TM  of  the  Parent  Company  of 
Farbenfabriken  Bayer  GmbH,  Leverkusen. 


RESPONSEability 
to  you  and  nature 
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IN  THE  FIELD  WITH 
LLOYD  L.  LAUDEN 


League's  Position  on  Farmers'  Strike 


Members  of  the  League  and  others 
have  asked  the  writer  and  others  on  the 
staff  what  is  the  American  Sugar  Cane 
League's  official  position  regarding  the 
farmers'  strike. 

On  December  28,  1977,  the  League's 
Board  adopted  the  following  resolu- 
tion, favoring  political  action  rather  than 
strikes  as  a  means  of  achieving  higher 
prices  for  farm  products. 

"The  American  Sugar  Cane  League 
recognizes  the  need  of  American  farm- 
ers to  get  higher  prices  for  their  crops. 

"The  League  feels,  however,  that  a 
strike  by  farmers  is  the  wrong  action  to 
take  because:  (1)  a  strike  would  be  in- 
effective because  many  farmers  would 
not  participate,  and  (2)  a  strike  could 
alienate  many  of  our  normal  allies. 

"The  most  effective  way  to  achieve 
our  goals  is  through  political  action.  The 
League  has  recently  formed  a  Political 
Action  Committee  to  help  elect  to  na- 
tional office  people  from  Louisiana  and 
other  states  who  think  as  we  do  on  sugar 
policy.  Members  of  the  American  Sugar 
Cane  League  will  have  more  impact  by 
contributing  to  the  League's  P.A.C.  than 
they  could  by  striking." 

The  Louisiana  sugar  industry  as  a 
whole  is  not  in  a  good  financial  shape. 
Although  the  League  played  a  most  im- 
portant role  in  getting  growers  13.5  cents 
per  pound  for  sugar  through  the  U.S. 
Congress,  the  League  knew  at  that  time 
this  was  much  too  little  for  growers  to 


make  a  fair  return  on  investment.  How- 
ever, it  was  all  that  could  be  gotten  at 
that  time,  and  13.5  cents  per  pound  of 
sugar  is  better  than  9  or  less  cents  per 
pound. 

The  League  will  do  all  it  can  to  help! 
members  in  the  U.S.  Congress  to  learn 
more  of  the  facts  about  Louisiana  and 
the  domestic  sugar  industries.  Industry 
spokesmen  will  visit  with  and  discuss 
the  sugar  situation  with  members  of 
Congress  from  other  states.  It  takes  more 
than  the  number  of  votes  in  Louisiana's 
congressional  delegation  to  get  any  law 
passed. 

If  some  type  of  beneficial  sweetener 
legislation  (something  like  a  Sugar  Act) 
is  proposed  in  Washington,  it  will  take 
a  good  understanding  of  a  majority  of 
the  U.  S.  Congress  to  pass  such  a  law. 
League  representatives  will  be  in  the 
offices  of  not  only  Louisiana  Congress- 
men and  Senators  in  Washington,  but  in 
offices  of  other  states'  members  of  Con- 
gress telling  them  about  Louisiana's  prob- 
lems in  sugar. 

The  League  will  continue  to  fight  for 
a  fair  and  reasonable  price  for  sugar.  The 
industry  has  been  here  for  a  long  time. 
It  wants  to  remain.  It  will  fight  to  re- 
main. However,  Louisiana  growers  and 
processors  want  the  price  for  sugar  to 
come  from  the  market  place.  The  League 
continues  to  believe  import  quotas  would 
have  been  a  better  way  to  raise  the  price 
of  sugar  than  the  manner  which  is  now 
being  used. 
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TESTIMONY  OF  P.  J.  deGRAVELLES,  JR. 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  AMERICAN  SUGAR  CANE  LEAGUE  OF  THE  U.S.A.,  INC. 

ACCOMPANIED  BY  GILBERT  J.  DURBIN, 
VICE  PRESIDENT  AND  GENERAL  MANAGER  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  SUGAR  CANE  LEAGUE 

BEFORE  THE  UNITED  STATES  INTERNATIONAL  TRADE  COMMISSION 

AT  ITS  HEARING  ON  CANE  AND  BEET  SUGARS,  SIRUPS,  AND  MOLASSES 

JANUARY  4,  1978 


MR.  CHAIRMAN  AND  MEMBERS 
OF  THE  COMMISSION: 

My  name  is  P.  J.  deGravelles,  Jr.  I 
reside  at  Franklin,  Louisiana,  and  am  a 
grower  of  sugar  cane  for  processing  into 
sugar.  I  am  President  of  the  American 
Sugar  Cane  League  of  the  U.S.A.,  Inc., 
whose  address  is  416  Whitney  Building, 
New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  70130.  I  am  ac- 
companied by  Gilbert  J.  Durbin,  Vice 
President  and  General  Manager  of  the 
American  Sugar  Cane  League. 

The  American  Sugar  Cane  League  is 
a  non-profit  association,  organized  55 
years  ago  to  protect  and  preserve  the 
welfare  of  the  Louisiana  sugar  cane  pro- 
duces and  processors  of  sugar  cane  into 
sugar.  The  organization  is  composed  of 
all  the  Louisiana  processors  who  in  1977 
operated  33  processing  factories,  and  of 
approximately  98%  of  the  Louisiana  sugar 
cane  growers. 

My  occupation,  on  which  I  am  depen- 
dent for  my  livelihood,  is  the  production 
of  sugar  cane.  I  have  been  so  engaged 
for  25  years.  I  am  a  member  of  a  sugar 
cane  processing  cooperative  and  there- 
fore am  generally  familiar  with  process- 
ing operations  in  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Gilbert  Durbin,  who  accompanies 
me,  is  an  economist  by  profession,  and 
has  served  as  Vice  President  and  Gen- 
eral Manager  of  the  American  Sugar 
Cane  League  since  1951.  Prior  to  that 
time  he  served  as  State  Executive  Offi- 


cer of  the  Production  and  Marketing  Ad- 
ministration of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

I  have  submitted  this  background  to 
indicate  to  the  Commission  the  interest, 
representative  capacity  and  qualifications 
of  those  who  present  this  testimony. 

As  stated  in  the  notice  of  this  hearing, 
the  President  has  directed  your  Commis- 
sion to  institute  an  investigation  to  de- 
termine whether  certain  sugars,  sirups 
and  molasses  are  being,  or  are  practically 
certain  to  be,  imported  under  such  con- 
ditions and  in  such  quantities  as  to  (1) 
adversely  affect  the  United  States  price 
support  operations  now  being  conducted 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for 
sugar  cane  and  sugar  beets  or  (2)  sub- 
stantially reduce  domestic  sugar  produc- 
tion in  the  United  States.  Your  Commis- 
sion was  further  directed  to  report  your 
findings  and  recommendations  to  the 
President  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

You  are  in  the  fortunate  position  of 
not  being  a  stranger  to  the  facts  which 
relate  directly  to  the  question  presented. 
In  late  1976  and  early  1977  your  Com- 
mission conducted  an  extensive  and  com- 
prehensive investigation  under  the  Trade 
Act  to  determine  whether  sugar  and  re- 
lated products  were  being  imported  into 
the  United  States  in  such  increased  quan- 
tities as  to  be  a  substantial  cause  of  se- 
rious  injury,   or   threat   thereof,   to   the 

(continued  on  next  page) 
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(continued  from  previous  page) 

domestic  sugar  industry.  As  a  result  of 
that  investigation  your  Commission  un- 
animously determined  in  its  report  of 
March  17,  1977,  that  sugars,  sirups,  and 
molasses  were  being  imported  in  such 
increased  quantities  as  to  be  a  substan- 
tial cause  of  the  threat  of  serious  in- 
jury to  the  domestic  sugar  industry.  You 
made  recommendations  as  to  the  proper 
method  of  correcting  that  condition,  but 
unfortunately  the  recommendations  were 
not  effectuated. 

Since  the  Commission's  investigation 
and  report,  imports  of  sugar  have  fur- 
ther increased,  and  as  a  result  serious 
injury  has  been  suffered  by  the  domes- 
tic sugar  industry;  and  because  effective 
steps  were  not  taken  to  control  such  im- 
ports, the  price  support  operations  now 
being  conducted  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  are  being  materially  inter- 
fered with  and  adversely  affected.  Also, 
the  amount  of  sugar  being  produced  in 
the  United  States  is  being  reduced  sub- 
stantially as  a  result  of  such  imports. 

Increase  in  Sugar  Imports 

Beginning  in  1975,  after  the  termina- 
tion of  the  Sugar  Act  on  December  31, 

1974,  and  down  through  1977,  sugar  im- 
ports have  substantially  increased  each 
year.  Sugar  imports  into  the  United  States 
during  the  nine  months  January  through 
September,  1977,  were  4,024,554  short 
tons,  raw  value,  compared  to  3,472,557 
short   tons   during  the    same   period    of 

1975.  This  means  that  sugar  imports  dur- 
ing the  first  nine  months  of  1977  were 
about  16%  greater  than  during  the  same 
period  of  1976,  and  almost  35%  higher 
than  during  the  same  period  of  1975. 

Emports  for  the  calendar  year  1975  in- 
creased from  3,882,589  short  tons,  raw 
value,  to  4.600,232  short  tons  in  1976; 
and  although  the  final  1977  figure  is  not 
available  at  the  time  or  preparation  of 
this  testimonv,  thev  arc1  projected  to  be 
more  than  5,000,000  tons  in  1977. 

Five  million  tons  is  a  conservative  fig- 
ure. According  to  a  December  23,  1977, 
Journal  of  Commerce  article,  Helen  Ro- 
hard,  a  U.S.  Customs  official,  estimated 


that  5.67  million  tons  of  sugar  had  all 
ready  been  imported  as  of  December  16  i 
According  to  the  same  article,  a  U.S.D.A 
spokesman  estimated  imports  of  6.09  mil- 
lion tons  for  1977.  This  would  be  an  in-! 
crease    of   more    than   32   percent   over 

1976,  and  an  increase  of  almost  57  per-t 
cent  over  1975. 

Sugar  imports  through  the  Port  of  Newf 
Orleans,  Louisiana,  were  1,412,900  short 
tons  in  calendar  year  1976;  and  in  thej 
first  eleven  months  of  1977,  imports  were! 
1,673,981  short  tons. 

According  to  data  we  have  just  re- 
ceived, imports  for  the  full  calendar  year! 
1977  through  the  Port  of  New  Orleans! 
were  2,025,363  tons,  an  increase  of  43 ! 
percent  over  1976. 

The  U.  S.  sugar  import  figures  I  havei 
presented  were  obtained  from  the  publi- 
cation Sugar  and  Stoeetener  Report  pub- 
lished by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, Volume   II,   No.   12,   December 

1977,  page  53;  Volume  I,  No.  11,  De- 
cember 1976,  page  37;  and  Volume  II, 
No.  3,  March  1977,  page  10. 

The  New  Orleans  import  figures  I 
have  presented  were  obtained  from  the 
Louisiana  Sugar  Exchange,  Inc.,  in  co- 
operation with  R.  H.  Keen  and  Co., 
Public  Weighers. 

Imports  Now  Affecting  Price 
Support  Operations 

Under  the  sugar  price  support  pro- 
gram as  enacted  by  the  Congress  last 
year,  the  minimum  support  level  of  sugar 
beets  and  sugar  cane  is  52.5%  of  parity, 
but  not  less  than  13.5  cents  per  pound, 
raw  value  equivalent. 

As  a  result  of  action  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Justice,  both  the 
New  York  Coffee  and  Sugar  Exchange 
and  the  Louisiana  Sugar  Exchange  at 
New  Orleans  have  discontinued  daily 
spot  quotations  of  raw  sugar.  Therefore, 
we  cannot  say  with  exactness  today's 
price  of  raw  sugar.  However,  the  best 
information  available  to  us  indicates  the 
current  price  of  raw  sugar  in  the  United 
States  is  approximately  11.90  cents  per 
pound,  or  1.60  cents  less  than  the  mini- 
mum support  price. 

The    conferees    of   the    Congressional 
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Conference  Committee  in  reporting  on 
:he  sugar  support  program  states  it  was 
;heir  intent  and  they  recommended  that 
■he  Secreary  of  Agriculture  implement 
he  price  support  program  without  delay, 
[n  this  connection,  I  shall  read  from  the 
_onference  Committee  report,  at  page 
174,  where  the  conferees  stated: 

"The  Conferees  intend  that  the  processed 
products  of  sugar  cane  and  sugar  beets  shall 
not  be  sold  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration at  less  than  105  percent  of  the  cur- 
rent support  price,  plus  reasonable  carrying 
charges.  It  is  not  expected,  however,  that 
any  outlay  of  CCC  funds  will  be  required, 
or  that  there  will  be  any  acquisition  of  prod- 
ucts of  sugar  cane  or  sugar  beets.  The  Con- 
ferees expect  that  the  Executive  branch  will 
utilize  existing  authority  of  law  to  imple- 
ment immediately  upon  the  bill  becoming 
law  an  import  fee,  or  duty,  which  —  when 
added  to  the  current  import  duty  —  will  en- 
able raw  sugar  to  sell  in  the  domestic  market 
at  not  less  than  the  effective  support  price." 

By  Proclamation  dated  November  11, 
1977  the  President  imposed  import  fees 
on  certain  sugars,  sirups,  and  molasses, 
ostensibly  intended  to  be  the  implemen- 
tation called  for  by  the  conferees  in 
stating  the  intent  and  recommendations 
of  the  Congress.  Unfortunately,  the  im- 
plementation has  been  ineffective.  Al- 
though the  conferees  did  not  expect  that 
any  outlay  of  CCC  funds  would  be  re- 
quired, there  will  be  a  very  large  outlay 
of  such  funds,  both  under  the  subsidy 
program  and  the  loan  program.  Although 
the  conferees  expected  that  the  imple- 
mentation would  enable  raw  sugar  to 
sell  in  the  domestic  market  at  not  less 
than  13.5  cents  per  pound,  the  minimum 
effective  support  price,  the  price  today 
lis  approximately  1.60  cents  per  pound 
less  than  the  support  price. 

The  reason  the  implementation  has 
ibeen  ineffective  is  obvious,  and  relates 
1  directly  to  the  purpose  of  this  hearing 
today.  The  action  ordered  by  the  Presi- 
dent in  his  proclamation  of  November 
11,  1977  expressly  excluded  from  the  im- 
port fee  imposed  by  the  proclamation, 
articles  "(a)  exported  to  the  United  States 
before  12:01  A.M.  (U.S.  Eastern  Standard 
Time),  on  the  date  of  this  Proclamation, 
or  (b)  imported  to  fulfill  forward  con- 
tracts   entered   into   before    12:01    A.M. 
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(U.S.  Eastern  Standard  Time),  on  the 
date  of  this  Proclamation,  Provided,  that 
articles  referred  to  in  (a)  and  (b)  above 
are  entered,  or  withdrawn  from  ware- 
house, for  consumption  on  or  before 
January  1,  1978."  Also,  the  Proclama- 
tion, in  effect,  excluded  refined  sugar 
from  the  payment  of  the  import  fee. 
Because  of  these  exclusions,  the  very 
substantial  quantities  of  sugar  imported 
into  the  United  States  have  adversely 
affected,  and  will  continue  to  adversely 
affect,  the  price  support  operations  now 
being  conducted  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

Imports  Substantially  Reducing 
Domestic  Production 

Not  only  are  sugar  imports  adversely 
affecting  the  price  support  program,  but 
these  imports  are  substantially  reducing 
domestic  sugar  production.  We  shall  pre- 
sent the  facts  as  they  exist  in  Louisiana, 
but  it  is  our  information  and  belief  that 
other  domestic  sugar  producing  areas  are 
similarly  situated. 

We  have  said,  and  supported  with  ac- 
curate data,  to  the  Secretary  and  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  to  the  Con- 
gress, to  this  Commission,  and  to  other 
persons  in  high  authority,  that  our  eco- 
nomic plight  is  a  critical  one.  The  Louis- 
iana sugar  industry,  both  producers  and 
processors,  and  we  believe  the  producers 
and  processors  of  other  domestic  areas, 
are  fighting  a  battle  of  survival.  Today, 
in  the  Louisiana  sugar  industry  the  eco- 
nomic problem  is  not  the  lack  of  a  rea- 
sonable profit;  but  it  is  the  lack  of  an 
opportunity  to  make  any  profit.  We  are 
struggling  to  stay  in  business,  and  some 
are  not  succeeding. 

If  we  assume  that  all  1977  crop  sugar 
produced  in  Louisiana  will  eventually 
bring  13.5  cents  per  pound,  raw  value, 
our  producers  and  processors  find  them- 
selves, on  an  average,  in  less  than  a 
break-even  position. 

Three  1977  publications  of  the  U.S.D.A. 
Economic  Research  Service  indicate  costs 
of  producing  raw  sugar  in  Louisiana  for 
1975.  The  Department's  Agricultural 
Economic  Reports  370,  at  page  18;  364, 

(continued  on  next  page) 
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at  page  74;  and  351,  at  page  17,  show 
production  costs  of  14.50,  14.52,  and 
15.62  cents  per  pound,  respectively.  Con- 
sidering the  effects  of  inflation,  we  have 
adjusted  these  1975  costs  to  reflect  1977 
crop  costs.  We  have  done  this  by  apply- 
ing to  each  figure  the  percentage  in- 
crease in  the  Index  of  Prices  Paid  by 
Farmers  (published  monthly  by  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture)  between  Oc- 
tober 15,  1975,  and  October  15,  1977. 
The  resulting  estimated  1977  crop  costs 
are  15.84,  15.86,  and  17.06  cents  per 
pound,  respectively. 

Based  on  the  projection  of  an  11-year 
(1965-1975)  calculated  trend  line  shown 
by  a  Louisiana  State  University  study 
released  in  June,  1977,  the  1977  break- 
even cost  per  pound  of  raw  sugar  for 
large-scale  sugar  cane  farms  and  raw 
sugar  mills,  combined,  in  Louisiana  is 
14.82  cents  per  pound.  This  study  is  en- 
titled "Break-even  Farm  and  Mill  Costs 
for  Producing  Raw  Sugar  in  Louisiana, 
39  Year  Period,  1937-1975"  by  Dr.  Joe 
R.  Campbell,  Department  of  Agricultural 
Economics  and  Agribusiness,  Louisiana 
State  University. 

The  plight  of  our  industry  is  clearly 
evidenced  by  reference  to  a  communi- 
cation received  from  the  New  Orleans 
Bank  for  Cooperatives,  which  finances 
the  Louisiana  cooperative  sugar  cane 
processing  factories. 

I  now  file  this  communication  in 
the  record  and  ask  that  it  be  properly 
marked  for  identification. 

I  also  have  a  letter  from  the  South 
Louisiana  Production  Credit  Association, 
which  finances  many  of  our  sugar  cane 
growers.  I  file  this  communication  in  the 
record,  and  ask  that  it  be  properly  marked 
for  identification.  These  letters  speak  for 
themselves,  and  I  strongly  urge  you  to 
study  them  carefully. 

With  inflation,  which  is  apparently 
never  ending,  all  of  our  costs  will  con- 
tinue to  increase.  There  are  two  cost 
increases  T  shall  particularly  refer  to, 
energy  and  labor. 

Energy  costs  to  process  Louisiana's 
sugar  crop  have  risen  tremendously  in 
the  last  few  years,  in  spite  of  our  strong 


efforts  to  cut  fuel  consumption.  For  ex- 
ample, The  South  Coast  Corporation's 
Oaklawn  Factory  paid  $.31  per  mcf  of 
natural  gas  to  process  1972  crop  sugar 
cane,  and  $2.45  in  1977.  Gas  usage  per 
ton  of  cane  decreased  from  2.03  mcf  in 
1972  to  1.64  mcf  in  1977.  In  spite  of  that 
reduction,  gas  costs  per  ton  of  cane  in- 
creased from  $.63  in  1972  to  $4.02  in 
1977.  Other  processors  have  experienced 
similar  increases. 

Under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
the  minimum  wage  rate  for  agricultural 
workers  prior  to  January  1,  1978  was 
$2.20  per  hour  and  for  factory  workers 
was  $2.30  per  hour.  By  amendment  to 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act,  the  mini- 
mum rate  for  all  workers  was  increased 
to  $2.65  per  hour  on  January  1,  1978. 
This  increase  in  the  minimum  will  have 
a  substantial  impact  on  the  wage  rates 
paid  factory  and  field  workers  at  all 
levels,  and  necessarily  will  result  in  a 
substantial  increase  in  total  labor  cost. 

In  making  reference  to  wage  rates, 
we  desire  to  emphasize  the  unfairness 
of  sugar  farmers  and  processors  of  the 
United  States  being  in  unregulated  com-  ij 
petition  with  foreign  sugar  producers. 
Wage  rates  in  many  foreign  sugar  pro- 
ducing countries  are  only  about  l/10th  | 
of  those  in  the  United  States.  Also,  many 
foreign  governments  subsidize  and  deter- 
mine the  size  of  their  sugar  industries 
without  regard  to  usual  economic  fac- 
tors. In  addition,  by  strange  anomaly, 
foreign  sugar  industries  receive  financial 
assistance  from  the  Export-Import  Bank 
of  the  United  States  and  from  the  World 
Bank.  Such  assistance  is  not  available  to 
those  in  the  sugar  industry  of  the  United 
States. 

As  a  result  of  the  depressed  price  of  [ 
sugar,  brought  about  primarily  by  in- 
creased imports  of  cheap  foreign  sugar, 
two  of  our  Louisiana  processing  facto- 
ries, Myrtle  Grove  at  Plaquemine,  Louis- 
iana,  and  Louisa  at  Cypremort,  Louis- 
iana, discontinued  operations  after  the 
1976  crop.  It  appears  at  least  probable 
that  several  additional  Louisiana  proces- 
sors will  not  operate  in  1978.  One  of  the 
oldest  in  Louisiana,  the  Southdown  Fac-  ; 
tory  at  Houma,  Louisiana,  has  already 
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publicly  announced  by  press  release  of 
November  15,  1976,  that  its  operations 
will  be  discontinued  after  the  comple- 
tion of  the  1977  crop. 

Thousands  of  acres  of  sugar  cane  have 
been  plowed  out  in  Louisiana.  Thou- 
sands of  acres  that  would  have  been 
planted  in  the  summer  and  fall  of  1977 
for  the  1978  crop  have  not  been  planted. 
According  to  figures  furnished  by  the 
Louisiana  State  office  of  the  Agricultural 
Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service  of 
the  U.S.D.A.,  our  1976  Louisiana  sugar 
cane  crop  acreage  was  328,000  acres.  In 
1977  this  had  dropped  by  10,000  acres 
to  318,000  acres.  There  will  be  an  addi- 
tional decrease  in  acreage  even  at  13.5 
cents  per  pound  of  raw  sugar.  If  imports 
continue  to  interfere  with  the  price  sup- 
port operations,  the  reduction  in  acreage 
will  very  substantially  increase. 

The  Effective  Remedy 

In  his  Proclamation,  the  President  re- 
quested the  Commission  to  report  its 
findings,  and  also  to  report  its  recom- 
mendations. Therefore,  we  shall  take  this 
opportunity  to  present  to  the  Commis- 
sion our  views  as  to  what  recommenda- 
tions should  be  made  to  the  President. 

Section  22  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act  gives  the  President  a  choice 
between  import  fees  and  import  quotas 
whenever  there  is  a  need  to  protect  U.S. 
price  support  operations  from  the  ad- 
verse effects  of  imports,  as  is  now  the 
case  with  sugar.  In  making  the  choice, 
which  involves  the  subject  of  this  hear- 
ing, the  President  chose  import  fees.  We 
respectfully  suggest  this  was  an  error, 
and  that  the  results  would  have  been 
much  more  effective  had  he  chosen  im- 
port quotas.  Quotas  are  more  efficient 
and  more  effective  than  fees. 

IN  FACT,  TODAY,  THERE  IS  AN 
URGENT  NEED  FOR  IMMEDIATE 
IMPOSITION  OF  QUOTAS  AT  A 
LEVEL  WHICH  WOULD  PREVENT 
ANY  ADDITIONAL  IMPORTS  OF 
SUGAR  UNTIL  THE  DOMESTIC 
MARKET  PRICE  REACLIES  THE 
SUPPORT    LEVEL    MANDATED    RY 


CONGRESS.  THIS  WOULD  NOT 
ONLY  ACHIEVE,  WITH  THE  LEAST 
POSSIBLE  DELAY,  THE  PRIMARY 
OBJECTIVE  OF  THE  PROGRAM, 
BUT  WOULD  SAVE  THE  GOVERN- 
MENT OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
VERY  SUBSTANTIAL  SUMS  OF 
MONEY. 

Sugar  import  quotas  have  been  rec- 
ommended on  various  occasions  by  all 
spokesmen  for  growers  and  processors 
of  sugar  cane  and  sugar  beets  in  the 
United  States  and  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.  Such  quotas  were  recom- 
mended by  your  Commission  in  its  re- 
port of  March  17,  1977.  We  now  urge 
that  in  your  report  to  the  President  on 
this  investigation  you  once  again  recom- 
mend import  quotas  as  the  appropriate 
method  of  protecting  the  domestic  sugar 
industry  from  the  devastating  effect  of 
unregulated  imports. 

We  feel  somewhat  presumptuous  in 
suggesting  to  your  Commission  an  effec- 
tive remedy  in  view  of  the  comprehen- 
sive and  knowledgeable  findings  and 
recommendations  of  the  Commission  in 
its  report  of  March  17,  1977.  In  this  con- 
nection, we  desire  to  commend  the  Com- 
missioners and  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mission's staff  who  obviously  worked  dili- 
gently, conscientiously,  and  intelligently 
in  the  preparation  of  that  report.  We 
assume  the  Commission  will  take  cogni- 
zance of  its  own  findings  and  recommen- 
dations previously  made. 

Sugar  import  quotas  can  be  assigned 
either  to  individual  countries  (as  they 
were  under  the  Sugar  Act)  or  to  individ- 
ual importers.  In  the  Commission's  report 
of  March  17,  last  year,  Commissioners 
Parker,  Moore  and  Bedell  recommended 
an  annual  import  quota  aggregating 
4,275,000  short  tons  to  be  allotted  among 
supplying  countries  on  a  basis  determined 
by  the  President  to  be  equitable.  Com- 
missioner Minchew  recommended  an  im- 
port quota  system,  based  on  an  aggre- 
gate quantity  of  4,400,000  short  tons,  to 
be  allocated  on  a  country -by -country 
basis  based  on  historical  supply,  with 
provisions  to  penalize  the  failure  of  any 
country  to   supply  its   allocation.   Com- 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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inissioners  Leonard  and  Ablondi  recom- 
mended an  annual  import  quota  aggre- 
gating 4,400,000  short  tons  to  be  allo- 
cated from  time  to  time  on  the  basis  of 
non-transferrable  import  licenses  to  be 
auctioned  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  importers  under  regulations  to  provide 
for  the  equitable  distribution  of  the  im- 
ports among  importers. 

As  a  modification  to  the  import  quota 
system,  whether  it  be  on  a  country  by 
country  basis  or  by  licenses  to  importers, 
in  order  to  achieve  and  maintain  a  stable 
U.S.  market  price,  we  recommend  that 
the  system  contain  provisions  to  control 
the  total  quantity  of  sugar  imported  in 
specified  periods  of  the  year,  that  is, 
cither  monthly  or  quarterly. 

If  the  Commission  should  conclude  that 
the  import  quota  system  be  administered 
by  licenses  to  importers,  we  would  like 
to  suggest  a  method  that  we  visualize 
and  believe  would  be  practical  and  effec- 
tive. The  method  would  provide  that  the 
government  would  sell  to  the  highest  bid- 
ders transferable  import  licenses  cover- 
ing specified  quantities  of  sugar  for  spe- 
cified time  periods.  Perhaps,  this  should 
be  done  monthly.  Operators,  refiners, 
and  others  who  import  sugar  would  bid 
to  purchase  the  licenses.  Each  bidder 
would  state  (1)  the  quantity  of  sugar  he 
wishes  to  import  during  the  period  for 
which  licenses  are  up  for  bid  and  (2)  the 
price  he  is  willing  to  pay  for  the  right 
to  import  that  amount  of  sugar.  His  bid 
price  would  depend  on  what  he  thinks 
will  be  the  difference  between  the  world 
price  and  the  U.  S.  support  price  during 
the  period  of  the  year  for  which  bids  are 
being  taken. 

The  government  would  achieve  a  U.  S. 
market  price  equal  to  the  support  level 
by  using  the  license  system  to  control 
the  total  amount  of  sugar  imported  in 
each  period  of  the  year,  as  we  have  pre- 
viously recommended.  For  example,  let 
us  assume  the  government  decides  to 
soil  licenses  on  a  monthly  basis  and  the 
procedures  adopted  require  that  it  be 
done  two  months  in  advance.  Further 
assume  the  government  decides  before 
November  1  of  any  year  that  300,000  tons 


of  sugar  could  be  imported  in  the  fol-jj 
lowing  January  without  depressing  the 
U.  S.  market  price  below  the  U.S.  sup-  j 
port  price.  Licenses  to  import  that  amount ! 
of  sugar  would  then  be  put  up  for  bid.  ! 
The  highest  bidder  would  be  first  in  line  ; 
to  receive  a  license  for  the  quantity  on  ' 
which  he  bid.  The  next  highest  bidder 
would  be  next  and  so  on  down  the  line 
until  the  entire  300,000  had  been  alio-! 
cated. 

A  successful  bidder  would  be  allowed 
to  choose  the  country  from  which  he 
buys  sugar.  The  price  paid  for  the  sugar 
would  be  determined  by  the  buyer  and 
seller.  The  money  paid  to  the  govern- 
ment by  the  successful  bidders  could  go 
into  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury. 
The  program,  in  addition  to  maintain- 
ing the  support  level  price,  would  be  a 
money  maker  for  the  government,  which 
should  be  good  news  to  the  taxpayers. 

An  importer  who  finds,  because  of 
changed  conditions,  that  he  has  a  license 
to  import  more  sugar  for  a  specified 
period  than  he  actually  needs  for  that 
period  would  be  allowed  to  transfer  to 
someone  else  the  right  to  import  the 
excess.  The  monetary  consideration  in- 
volved in  the  transfer  would  be  left  to 
the  two  parties  to  the  transaction. 

Conclusion 

Finally,  we  recognize  the  permanent, 
long-term  solution  to  the  sugar  problem 
will  require  action  by  Congress.  We  hope 
the  Commission  will  speak  to  that  point 
in  your  report  of  findings  and  recom- 
mendations. In  addition  to  import  quotas 
on  foreign  sugar  to  be  marketed  in  the 
United  States,  Congress  should  provide 
marketing  quotas  on  domestically  pro- 
duced sugar.  Furthermore,  the  import 
quotas  and  the  domestic  marketing  quo- 
tas should  apply  to  corn  sweeteners  as 
well  as  sugar.  The  domestic  marketing 
quotas  would  prevent  an  unbridled  and 
unwise  rate  of  expansion  of  corn  sweet- 
ener production  and  at  the  same  time 
could  encourage  an  orderly  expansion  of 
such  production  in  line  with  the  increas- 
ing consumption  of  sweeteners. 

Wc  are  appreciative  of  having  had  this 
opportunity  to  present  our  comments  and 
views  to  your  Commission. 
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President  P.  J.  deGravelles,  Jr.,  left,  is  shown       U.  S.  Representative  Dave  Treen  was  the  first 
estifying  before  the  U.  S.  International  Trade       person  to  testify. 
Commission.  Gilbert  Durbin,  the  League's  Vice- 
President   and   General   Manager,   is   shown   at 
ight. 
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Susan  Dupont,   Chairperson  of  the   Concerned        Bud  Falgoust  testified  at  the  hearing  for  the 
Farmers'  Wives  Group,  presented  teslimony  to        Louisiana  Farm  Bureau, 
the  ITC.   Mrs.   Dupont   was  complimented   on 
her  efforts  by  the  Commission  members. 
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Maximize  your  sugar  cane  yield- 
use  the  Gro-Mix  system. 


For  complete  information,  contact 
the  Amoco  Fertilizer  Plant  in  your  area. 


Jeanerette,  LA 
(318)276-5051 


New  Roads,  LA 
(504)  638-6343 


Thibodaux,  LA 
(504)  447-4081 


The  Gro-Mix  system,  with  our  exclusive 
patented  "Brain  Center,"  blends 
anhydrous  ammonia  with  a  liquid 
potash  solution  to  form  an  aqua 
ammonia  potash  solution.  Readny- 
available  liquid  phosphate  is  applied 
at  the  same  time  to  form  a  complete 
N-P-K  fertilizer  tailored  to  your  crop's 
plant  food  needs. 

One-trip  application  saves  labor  and 
fuel,  too.  Proven  time  and  again  over 
the  last  20  years,  it's  "the  best  way 
known  to  grow  sugar  cane." 


BUY 

U.S. 

SAVINGS 

BONDS 
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Sugar  Factory  Insurance 
Specialists" 

Gillis,  Huise  and  Golcock,  Inc. 

135  St.  Charles  Ave.  New  Orleans,  La. 

Suite  700 

Telephone  581-3334 


BARTLETT  CHEMICALS,  INC. 
Walter   NL    Bartlett 

SUGAR   HOUSE  CHEMICALS 

COMPLETE   LABORATORY   SUPPLIES 

AND   REAGENT   CHEMICALS 

SCHMIDT   &   HAENSCH   POLARIMETERS 

1460   South  Peters  St. 

New  Orleans,   La. 

(504)  523-4911 


Sugar  People 
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Commercial  Members  of  the 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  CANE  LEAGUE 
OF  THE  U.S.A.,  INC. 

AMOCO  OIL  COMPANY 

Atlanta,  Georgia 

ASSUMPTION  BANK  &  TRUST  CO. 
Napoleonville,  La. 

CANE  MACHINERY  &  ENGINEERING 

CO.,  INC. 

P.O.  Box  968 

Thibodaux,  La.  70301 

COLONIAL  MOLASSES  COMPANY 
P.  O.  Box  19004  New  Orleans,  La.  70119 

COMMERCIAL  BANK  AND  TRUST  CO. 

Franklin,  La.  70538 


DEEP  SOUTH  COOPERATIVE  ASSN. 

P.  O.  Box  1066 

Thibodaux,  La.  70301 


INGREDIENT  SALES  CO. 

914  Carondelet  Bldg. 

New  Orleans,  La.  70130 

WESTWAY  TRADING  CORP. 

Manard  Molasses  Division 

1330  Whitney  Building 

New  Orleans,  La. 

F.  C.  SCHAFFER  &  ASSOCIATES 

1020  Florida  Blvd. 
Baton  Rouge,  La.  70802 

PELICAN  STATE  LIME  CO. 
Morgan  City,  La.  70380 

SOUTH  LOUISIANA  PCA 

P.  O.  Box  488 

Napoleonville,  La.  70390 

STANDARD  SUPPLY  &  HARDWARE 
CO.,  INC. 

822  Tchoupitoulas  St. 
New  Orleans,  La. 


THE  THOMSON  MACHINERY  COMPANY, 

INC. 

P.  O.  Box  71 

Thibodaux,  La.  70301 


WHITNEY  NATIONAL  BANK 
New  Orleans,  La. 
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Get  a  jump  on  tomorrow, 
save  today. 


Take  stock  in  America. 

With  higher  paying  US  Savings  Bonds. 
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Stop  Brown  Panicum. 


Why?  Because  years  of  use  by  leading  growers  have  shown 
that  just  one  pre-emergence  application  of  liquid  Fenac  " 
sugarcane  herbicide  can  eliminate  seedling  Johnsongrass  arid 
othei  persistent  annual  pests  like  crabgrass.  foxtail  and 
barnyardgrass    (Growers  also  report  having  seen  startling  resul 
on  brown  top  panicum 

Even  better,  Fenac  also  knocks  out  nine  major  broadleaf 
.'.vcds.  including  morningglory,  dock,  chickweed  and  henbit. 

Your  sugarcane  doesn't  have  to  compete  for  sunlight, 
fertilizer,  moisture  and  row  space     Its  vigor  and  yields. 
along  with  your  profits  are  increased  by  elimination  of 
unwanted  weeds 

Righl  now,  Fenac  is  m  short  supply 
Bui  we're  working  hard  to  correct  the  ^ 

problem.  Because  we're  (ill  after  <OCH?jj£> 

i  leaner,  more  profitable  cane  ^^^ 


FENAC 


(fi.se  these  products  in  accordance  with  label  directions  and  only  on  those  crops 
registered  for  their  use.) 

AMCHEM  PRODUCTS    INC  .  AMBLER.  PA    19002 


Louis     na  Sjfc;.. 

'epT 


Illl- 


Serlals  DeolvSLtl-'  ""**  ttbrary 


Baton>^.   touisKai  70803 
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UP  FRONT 
WITH  THE  LEAGUE 


by  Thomas  M.  Warner 


Who's  Number  One? 

What  is  the  number  one  candy  bar  in  the  United  States?  Milky  Way?  No. 
Hershey  bar?  No.  Butterfinger?  Wrong  again.  It  is  the  Snickers  bar.  The  follow- 
ing table  is  a  breakdown  by  region  of  the  standings  for  1977. 

Northeast 

1.    Reese  Cup* 


3. 


6. 


Southeast 

Snickers 


No.  Central 

Snickers 


So.  Central 

Snickers 


Mt.  &  Pacific 


2.    Milky  Way  Reese  Cup         Reese  Cup         Butterfinger 


Hershey  Aim. 
Snickers 

Hershey  Mlk 
Chocolate 


Three  Musket. 


M&M's  Plain 
Snickers 


Three  Musket.  Three  Musket.  M&M's  Peanut   M&M's  Peanut 

^  M&M's  Plain       Reese  Cup 

Three  Musket. 


Hershey  Aim.    M&M's  Plain      Hershey  Aim. 
M&M's  Peanut  M&M's  Peanut  Reese  Cup 
M&M's  Plain      Milky  Way 


4.  Hershey  Aim.  Baby  Ruth 
Hershey  Mk.  Hershey 

Kit  Kat  Mk.  Choc. 

Mounds  Milky  Way 

5.  M&M's  Peanut  Almond  Joy 
Nestle  Crunch  Mounds 
York  Pepper- 
mint Pattie 


Almond  Joy 
Charlestown 

Chew 
Chunky 


Kit  Kat 
Butterfinger 


Mr.  Goodbar 
Payday 

*Reese  Peanut  Butter  Cup. 


Hershey  Aim. 
Hershey 
Mk.  Choc. 


Kit  Kat 
Mounds 


Almond  Joy 

Marathon 
Nestle  Crunch 


Baby  Ruth 
Hersh. 

Mk.  Choc. 
Milky  Way 

Almond  Joy 
Payday 


M&M's  Plain 
Milky  Way 

Almond  Joy 
Baby  Ruth 
Butterfinger 

Kit  Kat 
Mars  Almond 
Nestle  Crunch 
Rocky  Road 


Mr.  Goodbar      Chunky 

Nestle  Crunch    Heath  Bar 
Mounds 
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IN  THE  FIELD  WITH 
LLOYD  L.  LAUDEN 


Water  on  Fields 

Mid- January  weather  has  been  wet 
and  cold.  Frequent  rainfall  has  caused 
water  to  stand  in  most  stubble  cane  fields 
harvested  during  wet  periods  in  1977. 
Although  it  is  impossible  to  completely 
drain  these  type  fields,  opening  drainage 
in  any  way  can  do  much  to  help  this 
condition.  There  is  nothing  more  impor- 
tant than  good  drainage  to  insure  good 
stubble  stands.  Try  to  get  water  off 
fields. 

Growers  should  be  interested  in  the 
new  research  being  conducted  on  plant- 
ing cane  on  flat  land.  In  these  experi- 
ments cane  is  planted  in  lines  two  feet 
apart  on  flat  land  using  no  ridges  or 
water  furrows.  Three  large  plots  have 
been  planted,  one  at  Raceland,  Louisi- 
ana, on  South  Coast  Corporation  prop- 
erty, one  on  Sterling  Sugars  property  at 
Franklin,  Louisiana,  and  the  other  on  the 
Chacahoula  property  of  the  USDA  Home 
Station  located  near  Houma,  Louisiana. 
Each  of  these  plots  contain  from  6  to  8 
acres.  Stands  following  planting  were 
good.  In  fact,  stands  appeared  excep- 
tionally good  considering  the  less  than 
desirable  seed-covering  job  done.  All  of 
the  problems  in  opening  planting  fur- 
rows two  feet  apart  on  flat  land  and 
covering  seed  has  not  yet  been  solved. 
A  row-former  was  used  to  open  planting 
furrows  two  feet  apart.  This  job  looked 
pretty  before  the  seed  was  planted.  The 
problem  came  when  the  tool  could  not 
make  a  planting  furrow  deep  enough  in 
the  narrow  space  between  the  two  foot 
drills  to  allow  good  seed  cover.  Many 
ends  of  cane  were  not  covered  and  se- 
vere seed  bowing  occurred.  Again,  in 
spite  of  the  inadequate  cover  and  the 
severe  bowing,  good  stands  were  re- 
ceived following  planting. 

The  seed  was  covered  using  small 
discs  mounted  in  front  of  the  front 
wheels  of  the  tractor.  This  was  done  to 
prevent  rolling  over  seed  in  the  covering 
operation.    Other   ideas   of   Opening   and 


-  Flat  Planting 

covering  are  now  being  considered  and 
more  work  this  year  should  improve  this 
operation. 

All  three  major  harvester  manufac- 
turers in  Louisiana  have  shown  interest 
in  harvesting  this  type  cane.  One  manu- 
facturer has  shown  an  interest  in  helping 
to  develop  tools  to  open  furrows  and  to 
cover  seed.  Most  importantly,  one  manu- 
facturer has  offered  the  use  of  a  har- 
vester manufactured  for  another  area  to 
cut  these  three  large  plots. 

These  three  plots  have  been  put  in  by 
the  USDA  and  the  League  cooperative- 
ly. Four  experiments  conducted  at  the 
USDA  Station  over  a  three  year  period 
have  shown  yields  of  cane  per  acre  can 
be  more  than  doubled  using  this  type 
planting.  In  fact,  yields  of  cane  have  not 
been  lower  than  60  tons  per  acre  in  any 
one  of  the  experiments.  First  year  stub- 
ble cane  from  the  cane  planted  in  1974 
yielded  102  tons  in  1976.  Plant  cane  in 
that  experiment  yielded  62  tons  of  cane 
per  acre  in  1975. 

There  are  still  a  few  problems  that 
must  be  solved,  but  at  this  time  these  do 
not  appear  too  difficult  to  solve. 

Although  the  data  thus  far  show  yields 
of  cane  can  be  more  than  doubled  using 
this  method,  it  is  the  writer's  opinion 
that  Louisiana  cane  growers  would 
change  to  a  new  system  without  hesita- 
tion for  a  100  percent  increase  in  yield 
of  cane  per  acre. 

L.S.U.  is  also  studying  different  plant- 
ing methods  to  increase  stalk  population 
per  acre.  One,  two,  three,  four,  and  five 
drills  of  cane  on  flattened  conventional 
type  rows  were  planted  in  tests  in  1976 
at  L.S.U.  According  to  Dr.  Ray  Rieaud, 
the  triple-drill  on  the  flattened  conven- 
tional type  row  looks  promising.  This 
work  is  being  continued  and  perhaps 
more  information  will  be  presented  at 
the  coming  League  Contact  Committee 
meeti'im  bv  Dr.  Rieaud. 
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Stop 
weeds  with 

SINBAR 


Cut  cultivation 
trips  and  cut  costs. 

That's  why  so  many 
top  sugar  cane  growers 
tell  us  they're  spraying 
Sinbar  terbacil  weed 
killer  more  and  culti- 
vating less. 

That's  why  so  many 
follow  the  three-step 
spray  program  with 
Sinbar.  They  spray  pre- 
emergence  in  the  fall  or 
winter.  They  spray 
again  in  the  spring, 
before  weeds  emerge. 


And  they  spray  at  layby 
for  clean  cane  to  harvest 

That's  the  program 
that  cuts  cultivation 
costs  the  most.  And 
Sinbar  is  the  herbicide 
that  most  growers  use  to 
do  the  trick. 
Check  with 
your  chemical 
supplier  now. 

With  any  chemical, 
follow  labeling  instructions 
and  warnings  carefully. 

SEP 

Agrichemicals 


iiiiii 
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IN  WASHINGTON  WITH  HORACE  GODFREY 


President  Issues  Amended  Proclamation 
on  Sugar  Duties 

By  Proclamation  dated  January  20, 
1978,  the  Administration  finally  took  the 
necessary  steps  to  try  to  achieve  a  mar- 
ket price  of  13V2$  or  better  for  raw  sugar. 
The  action  by  the  President  established 
a  fixed  fee  of  2.7^  per  pound  for  raw 
sugar  and  3.22^  per  pound  for  refined 
sugar.  In  making  the  Proclamation  the 
President  stated,  ".  .  .  Current  and  pro- 
spective market  conditions  indicate  that 
had  we  continued  the  system  of  variable 
fees,  imported  refined  sugar  would  not 
be  subject  to  import  fees,  and  there 
would  be  strong  incentives  to  import 
sugar  in  refined,  rather  than  raw  form. 
Refined  sugar  has  been  entering  the 
United  States  at  an  unprecedented 
rate.  .  .  The  fixed  fee  system  eases  the 
administrative  burden,  reduces  the  po- 
tential for  price  manipulation,  and  is  fa- 
miliar to  the  trade.  If  I  find,  based  on 
the  new  fixed  fee  system,  that  efforts 
continue  to  be  made  to  take  advantage 
of  the  system,  I  will  not  hesitate  to  take 
even  more  stringent  actions.  The  dump- 
ing of  imported  sugar  on  our  domestic 
market  will  not  be  tolerated." 

Senator  Talmadge  Blasts  Colleagues 
and  Administration  Officials 

Senator  Talmadge,  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutri- 
tion and  Forestry,  recently  stated,  "At 
the  same  time  that  farmers  around  the 
country  are  demonstrating  and  striking 
because  they  feel  that  they  don't  get 
sympathetic  attention  from  Washington, 
concerted  and  serious  efforts  are  under- 
way to  make  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture a  minor  agency  unworthy  even  of 
cabinet  status."  These  comments  were  in 
regard  to  recommendations  of  Senators 
Ribicoff  and  Percy,  that  food  inspection 
functions  be  shifted  to  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration.  Following  these 
comments  Senator  Talmadge  referred  to 
the  efforts  by  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  Califano,  who  at- 
tempted to  have  the  food  inspection 
functions  and  nutrition  programs  trans- 
ferred to  IIEW.  Senator  Talmadge  com- 


mented on  this  effort  by  saying  "I  find 
it  especially  ironic  that  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  should 
be  attempting  to  usurp  the  functions  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  when  he 
has  more  than  he  can  do  in  managing 
the  HEW.  Most  people  would  agree  that 
HEW  is  one  of  the  worst  run  bureaucra- 
cies in  government.  Both  farms  and  con- 
sumers can  get  a  fair  hearing  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  In  the  HEW, 
their  problems  would  get  lost  in  the 
bureaucratic  shuffle."  In  the  statement 
Senator  Talmadge  referred  to  the  fact 
that  Interior  Secretary  Andrus,  has  long 
made  it  clear  that  he  wants  the  Forest 
Service  and  Soil  Conservation  Service 
transferred  to  his  department,  and  fur- 
thermore that  under  the  President's  wel- 
fare reform  proposal  food  stamps  would 
be  leaving  Agriculture  to  be  combined 
into  a  unified  income  maintenance  pro- 
gram. "All  farmers  and  all  people  inter- 
ested in  agriculture  have  a  vital  interest 
in  seeing  a  strong  Department  of  Agri- 
culture maintained.  While  they  might 
differ  with  some  of  Secretary  Bergland's 
policies,  and  while  the  Secretary  may  be 
constrained  by  his  budget  and  other  con- 
siderations from  doing  everything  he 
would  like  to  do  for  farmers,  no  one  can 
deny  that  he  is  totally  sympathetic  to 
farmer  and  producer  interests  and  that 
he  has  done  everything  he  can  to  en- 
hance those  interests."  Senator  Talmadge 
concluded. 

Florida  Sugar  Industry  Plans 
Sugar  Terminal 

The  Florida  Sugar  Marketing  &  Termi- 
nal Assn.,  Inc.,  made  up  of  Atlantic 
Sugar  Association,  Gulf  &  Western  Food 
Products  Co.,  Osceola  Farms  Co.,  Sugar 
Cane  Growers  Cooperative  of  Florida, 
and  United  States  Sugar  Corporation, 
held  a  ground  breaking  ceremony  at  the 
Port  of  Palm  Beach  on  January  I?th  for 
a  bulk  raw  sugar  terminal.  When  com- 
pleted sugar  can  be  shipped  from  the 
Florida  sugar  producing  area  by  truck 
to  the  terminal  and  then  by  ocean  barge 
to  the  North  East  and  New  Orleans. 
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We  haven't 
■&***»  heard  it 

all  .  .  . 

We've  listened  to  millions  of 
farmers  and  ranchers  in  the  past 
44  years  —  many  of  the  nation's 
best.  And  we've  picked  up  enough 
information  and  advice  over  those 
years  to  build  the  finest  agri- 
cultural financing  service  in  the 

world.  Good  enough  to  earn  the  trust  of  over  300,000  farmers  and  ranchers  every 

year. 

But,  we've  still  got  a  lot  oi  listening  to  do.  To  farmers  and  ranchers  like  you  — 

people  who  want  to  talk  about  production  and  equipment  financing  .  .  .  about  expansion 

. .  .about  financial  management.  .  .and  about  additional  security  for  their  families. 

If  you're  serious  about  farming  or  ranching,  we'd  like  to  listen  to  your 

plans.  Maybe' we  can  help  you  implement  them. 

You  talk.  We'll  listen.  In  agriculture,  44  is  relatively  young.  So 

we've  still  got  a  lot  of|  lending  to  do. 


Alexandria  PCA 

Alexandria  488-0841/2 
Marksville  253-7829 

Baton  Rouge  PCA 

Baton  Rouge  272-1905 
New  Roads  633-6408 


Opelousas  PCA 

Lafayette  232-3012 
New  Iberia  364-0217 
Opelousas  948-3003 
St.  Martinville  394-3430 

South  Louisiana  PCA 

Napoleonville  369-7214/5 
Raceland  537-3657 
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Fertilizer  and  Soil  Fertility  Practices 
For  Sugarcane  Production  in  Louisiana,  19731 


General  fertilizer  and  soil  fertility 
recommendations  are  made  annually  and 
are  based  on  results  obtained  in  field  ex- 
periments conducted  each  year  through- 
out the  sugarcane  producing  areas  by 
the  Louisiana  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station.  The  recommendations  are  sug- 
gested for  use  when  results  from  soil 
tests  are  not  available.  When  possible, 
fertilization  should  be  based  on  soil  test 
results. 

Research  has  shown  that  additions  of 
micronutrients  —  iron,  maganese,  zinc, 
copper,  boron,  and  molybdenum  —  are 
not  needed  for  sugarcane  production  in 
Louisiana. 

A  cane  grower  should  consult  the 
county  agent  before  considering  the  use 
of  fertilizer  and  soil  fertility  practices 
not  mentioned  in  the  recommendations. 

Sources  and  Rates  of  Application 

Common  sources  of  solid  and  liquid 
fertilizers  are  about  equal  in  their  effec- 
tiveness for  production  of  sugarcane  in 
Louisiana.  The  per  acre  cost  of  purchas- 
ing and  applying  should  be  the  basis  for 
selecting  fertilizer  materials. 


^Prepared  by  Olen  D.  Curtis  and  Denver  T. 
Loupe,  Louisiana  Cooperative  Extension  Serv- 
ice,   and    Laron    E.    Golden    and    Ray    Ricaud, 
Louisiana   Agricultural   Experiment    Station. 
1978 


Response  to  fertilizer  by  stubble  cane 
is  usually  higher  than  response  by  plant 
cane.  Stubble  cane  grown  on  heavy  soils 
(silty  clay  loam  and  clay)  normally  re- 
sponds more  to  higher  levels  of  nitrogen 
and  to  phosphorus  and  sulphur  than 
cane  grown  on  light  soils  (sandy  loam 
and  silt  loam),  whereas,  the  reverse  is 
normally  true  for  response  to  potassium. 
Although  yields  may  be  generally  lower, 
the  older  the  stubble,  the  greater  the 
response  to  fertilizer, 

Fertilizer  prices  should  be  about  equal 
to  prices  in  1977  and  there  should  be  an 
adequate  supply;  however,  growers  must 
continue  to  do  a  good  job  in  timing  and 
method  of  application.  The  use  of  potash 
on  light  soils  which  test  medium  low  to 
low  in  exchangeable  potassium  has  in- 
creased the  net  yield  of  cane  and  sugar 
per  acre  with  stubble  cane  of  all  varieties 
and  with  plant  cane  to  a  lesser  extent. 
Additional  sugar  yields  per  acre  in 
high-sucrose  canes  have  been  found  due 
to  the  beneficial  effect  of  potash  on 
sucrose  content  or  sugar  per  ton  of  cane, 
especially  during  the  first  half  of  the 
harvest  season. 

Suggested  rates  of  use  of  nitrogen  (N), 
phosphate  (P,0,),  potash  (K,0)  and 
sulphur  (S)  are  contained  in  Table  1. 

(continued  on  page  10) 
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Treflan®  is  a  powerhouse 
for  effective  control  of 

Raoulgrass  and 
Seed  Johnsongrass 

GET  TOUGH  AND  APPLY  TREFLAN  THIS  SPRING  ON 
STUBBLE  CANE  OR  AT  LAYBY 

Underpowered  herbicides  that  don't  clean  out  your  problem  weeds  in 
sugarcane  can  cost  you  plenty  at  the  mill.  But  Treflan  gives  you  high- 
powered,  proven  control  of  raoulgrass*,  seedling  johnsongrass  and 
most  other  tough  annual  weeds  and  grasses. 

You  can  mix  in  Treflan  in  the  spring  from  before  or  shortly  after 
cane  emerges,  and  right  up  to  layby.  Apply  Treflan  after  the  beds  have 
been  shaved  or 'false  shaved. 

Because  you  incorporate  Treflan  in  the  soil,  you  get  more  dependa- 
ble weed  control.  It  starts  working  as 
soon  as  you  mix  it  in.  Treflan  kills 
weeds  as  they  germinate... it  doesn't 
leach  out  in  heavy  rains.  Treflan  is 
the  powerhouse  herbicide  for  your 
cane. 

*Use  broadcast  rate  of  4  pints  per 
acre  for  all  soil  textures  for  raoul- 
grass control  in  Louisiana  only. 

YOU  CAN  BELIEVE  IN 
TREFLAN. 


******  herbtekte  for  the 

l^*rmnce  control  of  **f* 
*****  and  broadleaf  w**** 


****** 


Elanco  Products  Company 

A  Division  of  Eli  Lilly  and  Company 

Indianapolis,  Indiana  46206,  U.S.A. 

(Treflan"  —  trifluralin,  Elanco  Products  Company) 
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(Continued  from  page  8) 

Seed  Cane  for  All  Areas 

Higher  than  normal  amounts  of  ferti- 
lizers should  be  used  for  seed  cane 
production. 

Time  and  Method  of  Application 

Spring  —  Fertilizer  should  be  applied  in 
the  spring  as  a  vertical  band  to  a  depth 
of  6  to  12  inches  on  both  sides  of  the 
row.  Subsoiling  of  existing  stands  of  cane 
for  deeper  fertilizer  placement  usually 
results  in  depressed  yields 

When  only  one  fertilizer  application  is 
to  be  made,  research  shows  that  yields 
tend  to  be  higher  if  the  fertilizer  is  ap- 
plied at  recommended  rates  in  April  or 
early  May  rather  than  earlier  in  the  sea- 
son. 

Split  Application  of  Nitrogen  —  When 

rates  of  nitrogen  at  12  pounds  per  acre 
or  higher  are  used,  split  applications  may 


"Sugar  Factory  Insurance 
Specialists" 

Giilis,  Htilse  and  Colcock,  Inc. 

135  St.  Charles  Ave.  New  Orleans,  La. 

Suite  700 

Telephone  581-3334 


BARTLETT  CHEMICALS,  INC. 
Walter    M.    Bartlett 

SUGAR   HOUSE  CHEMICALS 

COMPLETE   LABORATORY   SUPPLIES 

AND   REAGENT   CHEMICALS 

SCHMIDT   &   HAENSCH   POLARIMETERS 

1460    South    Peter.   St. 

New    Orleans.    La. 

(504)  523-4911 


be  beneficial.  About  two  thirds  of  the! 
nitrogen  should  be  applied  in  the  spring 
and  the  remainder  during  June.  The  sec-! 
ond  application  may  be  either  by  ground 
or  aerial  means.  The  second  application 
may  be  injected  near  the  bottom  of  the 
middle  or  may  be  applied  broadcast; 
Ammonium  nitrate  is  usually  a  better1 
source  of  nitrogen  than  urea  when  ap-| 
plied  broadcast  on  the  soil  surface. 

When  a  late  application  of  nitrogen  is 
made,  satisfactory  sucrose  may  not  be 
obtained  until  a  date  later  than  normal 
harvest. 

Fall  —  Fall  fertilization,  especially  with 
nitrogen,  is  not  recommended.  Fertilizer 
efficiency  is  usually  less  for  all  applica- 
tion than  for  spring  application. 

Soil  Fertility  Improvement  Practices 

Liming  —  When  the  soil  pH  is  below  5.5 
lime  should  be  used  according  to  soil  test 
recommendations.  Liming  materials  may 
include  agricultural  limestone,  dolomitic 
limestone  and  cement  kiln  dust.  In  addi- 
tion to  raising  the  soil  pH,  cement  kiln 
dust  supplies  enough  additional  potas- 
sium for  the  plant  cane  crop  and  enough 
additional  sulphur  for  the  plant  cane  and 
two  stubble  crops. 

Filter  Press  Mud  —  Per  acre  rates  as  high 
as  20  tons  of  dry  matter  directly  from 
the  factory,  or  as  high  as  80  tons  of  dry 
matter  if  obtained  from  material  which 
has  been  stored  several  years,  may  be 
used  on  fallow  land  or  stubble,  prefer- 
ably stubble  to  be  plowed  out.  Where 
substantial  quantities  of  filter  mud  are 
applied,  phosphate  should  be  eliminated 
from  the  fertilizer  used  on  the  area  for 
a  few  years,  and  rates  of  nitrogen,  potash 
and  sulphur  should  be  decreased. 

Gypsum  —  Good  results  have  been  ob- 
tained with  annual  rates  of  sulphur  ap- 
plied as  agricultural  gypsum  on  soils  in 
areas  where  its  use  of  suggested  (table 
1).  Additionally,  good  results  have  been 
obtained  in  two  tests  on  Baldwin  silty 
clay  loam  with  plant  and  first  stubble 
cane  due  to  use  of  by-product  gypsum 
at  rates  of  one-half  and  one  ton  per  acre 
applied  in  the  fallow  year. 
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Stop  Brown  Panicum. 


Why?  Because  years  of  use  by  leading  growers  have  shown 
that  just  one  pre-emergence  application  of  liquid  Fenac" 
sugarcane  herbicide  can  eliminate  seedling  Johnsongrass  and 
other  persistent  annual  pests  like  crabgrass,  foxtail  and 
barnyardgrass    Growers  also  report  having  seen  startling  results 
on  brown  top  panicum 

hven  better,  Fenac  also  knocks  out  nine  major  broadleaf 
weeds,  including  morningglory,  dock,  chickweed  and  henbit. 

Your  sugarcane  doesn't  have  to  compete  for  sunlight, 
fertilizer,  moisture  and  row  space     Its  vigor  and  yields. 
along  with  your  profits  are  increased  bv  elimination  of 
unwanted  weeds 

Right  now.  I:en<u"  is  in  short  supply 
But  we're  working  hard  to  correct  the 
problem.  Because  we're  all  after  ^     " 

cleaner,  more  profitable  cane. 


FENAC 


(Use  these  products  in  accordance  icitli  label  directions  and  only  on  those  crops 
registered  for  their  use. ) 

AMCHEM  PRODUCTS    INC  .  AMBLER.  PA    19002 


Louisiana  State  University  Library 
Serials  Department  I  Cffi 

Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana  70803    **^U 
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UP  FRONT 
WITH  THE  LEAGUE 


by  Thomas  M.  Warner 


A  Step  In  The  Right  Direction 


February  7,  1978 

The  Honorable  Herman  E.  Talmadge 

Chairman 

Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture, 

Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Washington,  D.C.  20510 

Dear  Senator: 

In  response  to  your  letter  of  January 
25,  1978,  representatives  of  the  under- 
signed organizations  met  in  Washington 
on  February  1  and  discussed  a  wide 
range  of  proposals  which  we  feel  could 
form  the  basis  for  comprehensive  long- 
range  sweetener  legislation  for  the 
United  States. 

Attached  is  a  summary  entitled,  "Leg- 
islative Proposal  for  National  Sweetener 
Program"  which  includes  the  basic  prin- 
ciples which  we  believe  would  have  gen- 
eral support  among  our  members  when 
embodied  in  a  Bill  before  the  Congress. 

You  will  note  that  our  meeting  on 
February  1  was  with  representatives  of 
domestic  sugar  producers  and  first  proc- 
essors. We  understand  that  you  have 
sent  a  letter  similar  to  the  one  addressed 
to  each  of  our  groups  to  the  U.S.  Cane 
Sugar  Refiners'  Association  and  Corn 
Refiners  Association,  Inc.  We  feel  that 
it  would  be  constructive,  if  you  agree, 
to  share  our  conclusions  with  those  two 
organizations. 


We  would  be  glad  to  meet  with  you 
and  your  staff  at  an  early  date  to  discuss 
these  proposals  in  detail  and  to  be  of 
further  assistance  in  the  formulation  of 
a  comprehensive  sweetener  policy  for 
consideration  by  you  and  your  col- 
leagues. 

Sincerely, 

R.W.  Blake 

American  Sugarbeet  Growers  Assoc. 

H.D.  Godfrey 

American  Sugar  Cane  League 

Florida  Sugar  Cane  League 

Rio  Grande  Valley  Sugar  Growers,  Inc. 

D.C.  Carter 

U.  S.  Beet  Sugar  Association 

R.H.  Sullivan 

Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters'  Assoc. 


Legislative  Proposal  For 
National  Sweetener  Program 

In  response  to  the  request  of  Senator 
Herman  E.  Talmadge  in  a  letter  dated 
January  25,  1978,  representatives  of  do- 
mestic sugar  producers  and  first  proces- 
sors listed  below  met  and  discussed  the 
principles  that  they  feel  should  be  in- 
cluded in  a  sweetener  program  which 
would  meet  the  criteria  set  forth  in 
Senator  Talmadge's  letter. 

(continued  on  page  11) 
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IN  THE  FIELD  WITH 
LLOYD  L.  LAUDEN 


Condition  of  Seed 


Wet  conditions  of  the  fields  during  all 
of  the  month  of  January  and  the  first  half 
of  February  have  caused  cane  growers 
to  be  concerned  over  the  condition  of 
seed  pieces  and  stubble  cane.  Examina- 
tions made  by  the  writer  during  January 
showed  seed  pieces  to  look  sound  and  in 
good  condition.  Seed  pieces  have  gener- 
ally looked  good  in  all  other  years  in 
January  and  during  the  first  week  of 
February  unless  seed  was  planted  in 
very  dry  heavy  land  and  a  drought  fol- 
lowed the  planting. 

Weather  conditions  during  the  last  half 
of  February  and  the  early  days  of  March 
have  a  greater  influence  over  the  condi- 
tion of  seed  and  stubble  pieces  than 
earlier  conditions.  As  indicated  above, 
examinations  made  during  January  and 
early  February  for  many  years  have  gen- 
erally shown  seed  to  look  sound.  How- 
ever, wet  and  cold  conditions  later  than 
tin's  period  have  been  more  harmful  to 
seed  and  there  is  usually  a  gradual  de- 
terioration with  the  continuation  of  these 
conditions. 

In  some  years  temperatures  received 
during  (lie  first  week  of  March  would 
make  die  difference  between  getting  and 
not   getting  a  stand  of  cane  on  sandy 


soils.  This  is  a  situation  where  seed  had 
been  subjected  to  cold  wet  soil  for  too 
long  a  period  and  was  borderline  at  the 
end  of  February.  Warm,  sunny  weather 
would  have  germinated  buds  and  these 
conditions  would  have  supported  growth. 
On  the  other  hand,  cold  wet  weather  at 
this  time  would  have  caused  a  great 
amount  of  deterioration  within  a  week 
and  poor  stands  would  have  resulted.  It 
is  a  case  of  the  "last  straw  that  broke  the 
camel's  back." 

It  is  hoped  that  warm  and  dry  weather 
will  come.  There  is  a  need  for  good 
stands  of  cane.  Without  good  stands,  it 
is  impossible  to  make  good  yields  of 
cane. 

With  the  present  low  price  of  sugar 
cane,  growers  must  try  to  reduce  cost 
but  still  make  high  yields  of  cane.  Care 
must  be  taken  not  to  be  penny-wise  to 
the  point  where  weed  control  or  some 
other  necessary  practice  is  only  partially 
done.  Growers  should  not  reduce  the 
amount  of  nitrogen  aoplied  below  the 
amounts  recommended.  This  would  be 
unwise  economy.  Several  growers  tried 
this  a  few  years  ago  in  an  effort  to  re- 
duce lodging.  Lodging  was  somewhat 
reduced  but  more  importantly  cane 
yields  were  materially  reduced. 
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Stop 
weeds  with 

Sinbar 


Cut  cultivation 
trips  and  cut  costs. 

That's  why  so  many 
top  sugar  cane  growers 
tell  us  they're  spraying 
Sinbar  terbacil  weed 
killer  more  and  culti- 
vating less. 

That's  why  so  many 
follow  the  three-step 
spray  program  with 
Sinbar.  They  spray  pre- 
emergence  in  the  fall  or 
winter.  They  spray 
again  in  the  spring, 
before  weeds  emerge. 

FEBRUARY  15,  1978 


And  they  spray  at  layby 
for  clean  cane  to  harvest. 

That's  the  program 
that  cuts  cultivation 
costs  the  most.  And 
Sinbar  is  the  herbicide 
that  most  growers  use  to 
do  the  trick. 
Check  with 
your  chenucal  | 
supplier  now.      ^^g 

With  any  chemical, 
follow  labeling  instructions 
and  learnings  carefully. 

Agrichemicals 


IN  WASHINGTON 
WITH  HORACE  GODFREY 


Report  on  Visit  to  Cuba 


Sometime  ago  Mr.  J.  Nelson  Fairbanks, 
Vice  President  and  General  Manager  of 
Florida  Sugar  Cane  League  visited  Cuba 
with  Congressman  Richard  Kelly  and  a 
group  of  agricultural  business  men  from 
Florida.  Upon  returning  to  Florida  he 
summarized  his  visit  and  the  following 
is  quoted  from  his  report: 

"We  were  greeted  individually  by 
Castro  as  we  walked  in  and  he  said  to 
me  that  he  knew  I  was  in  the  group  and 
who  I  represented  and  that  we  should 
talk.  Therefore,  I  led  off  the  discussion 
and  he  talked  to  Miguel  and  me  about 
sugarcane  and  sugar  for  almost  half  the 
meeting.  (See  copy  of  a  portion  of  the 
transcription  attached).  Our  meeting 
with  him  ended  just  before  midnight. 

Wednesday  morning  Miguel  and  I 
were  given  a  sugarcane  tour  while  the 
others  met  with  the  Minister  of  Foreign 
Trade.  Our  tour  guides  were  Mr.  G. 
Ramos,  Director  of  Sugarcane  in  Habana 
province  and  Mr.  Lauro  Fanjul,  engineer 
and  a  high  ranking  official  in  sugarcane. 

We  went  to  the  Abraham  Lincoln  mill 
near  Artemisa  (original  name  Andorra 
and  originally  in  Pinar  del  Rio  province) 
which  is  f)()rA  mechanized.  There  we  saw 
the  Cuban-Soviet  KTP-1  machine  in  op- 
eration. This  machine1  averages  about 
150  tons  per  day  operating  12  hours.  Tt 
appears    to   be   more   like    the   German 


made  Claas  machine  or  a  cross  betweei 
this  machine,  Massey  Ferguson  and  Toft 
At  this  mill  they  said  all  cane  was 
burned  between  the  hours  of  7:00  anc1 
9:00  p.m.  the  day  before  cutting.  The 
machines  appeared  to  be  doing  a  reason- 
ably good  job,  but  I  think  they  were 
leaving  more  on  the  ground  than  our 
better  machines  do  in  Florida.  This  mill 
has  a  4,400  Tpd  capacity  and  receives 
cane  by  rail  and  truck.  Five  railside 
cleaning-loading  stations  with  750  Tpd 
capacity  are  used.  These  stations  have 
two  blower  cleaning  units,  one  of  which 
can  be  bypassed  (which  we  couldn't  see 
inside  of.) 

Harvester  cane  moves  on  high  speed 
belts  in  a  very  thin  mat  into  the  cleaners. 
Our  guides  said  trash  normally  ran 
around  8%  but  during  rainy  weathes 
could  run  up  to  15%.  The  harvesters 
loaded  some  cane  (apparently  the  clean- 
est) directly  into  bob-tailed  trucks  for 
direct  delivery  to  the  mill.  Cane  going  to 
the  cleaning  station  was  loaded  into 
chain  net  wagons,  2  per  tractor.  Tractors 
appeared  old  and  were  Russian-made, 
probably  50-60  hp  range.  They  said  ma- 
chine-cut cane  was  either  Vz  the  cost  of 
hand  cut  or  Vz  lower  than  hand  cut.  Some 
of  the  statements  made  couldn't  be  cross 
checked   for  accuracy  because  we  cov- 

( Continued  on  Page  14) 
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The  System'  helps 
Harang  Farms 
control  borers  for 
higher  cane  tonnage. 

Harang  Farms,  Supreme,  La., 
has  1100  acres  of  sugarcane.  Steve 
Guillot  checks  every  field,  every  week. 
"Some  varieties  are  more  suscep- 
tible to  borer  damage  than  others,"  he 
explains,  "and  we  can  have  different 
weather  conditions  on  different  blocks. 
So,  if  I  sprayed  on  a  straight  calendar, 
or  when  my  neighbor  was  flying,  I 
could  be  way  off.  By  checking  every 
field,  every  week,  I  can  tell  how  the 
hatch  is  coming,  and  time  the 
GUTHION  to  catch  most  of  the  hatch. 
In  most  years,  under  normal  condi- 
tions, we  average  less  than  2V2 
applications  of  GUTHION  on  all  our 
fields.  It  takes  less  than  a  ton  of  cane 
to  pay  for  the  checking,  the  chemical 
and  the  application.  And  if  you  don't 
catch  the  borer  at  the  right  time,  you 
can  lose  as  much  as  five  tons  per 
acre,  in  addition  to  losing  sucrose." 


The  System': 

Better  borer  control 
for  the  money. 

1 .  Use  entomologists  or  trained 
checkers. 

2.  Check  fields  regularly  through 
September. 

3.  Rely  on  beneficial  insect 
control  as  long  as  possible. 

4.  Spray  only  those  fields  with  5% 
infestation— LSU's  Economic 

Threshhold. 

>.  Spray  ®GUTHION 
insecticide  when 
beneficials  lose 
control. 


It  takes  more  than  a  good  insecti- 
cide like  GUTHION  to  get  the  most 
effective,  economical  control  of  sugar- 
cane borers.  It  takes  The  System'— a 
5-point,  practical  program  developed 
by  LSU  researchers  and  Chemagro 
that  utilizes  trained  personnel, 
beneficial  insects  and  timely 
applications  of  GUTHION  insecticide. 

You  can  get  better  borer  control  for 
the  money  with  The  System!  It's  the 
most  efficient,  most  economical  way 
to  use  the  dependable  original 
GUTHION.  78161-2 

GUTHION  is  a  Reg   TM  of  the  Parent  Company  of 
Farbenfabriken  Bayer  GmbH,  Leverkusen. 


I$ 


Chemagro  Agricultural  Division    - 

Mobay  Chemical  Corporation 

Box  4913,  Kansas  City,  Missouri  64120 
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We've 
listened  to 
some  tall 
fish  stories 
tn  our  time... 

Farmers  and  ranchers  can  match 
fish  tales  with  anyone.  That's 
one  more  reason  we  enjoy 
listening  to  them  so  much. 
Another  reason  is  that  they  give 
us  a  lot  of  down-to-earth 
information  and  advice  about  pro- 
duction, marketing  and  financing. 

I  hey  also  tell  lis  what  farmers  expect  from  lenders.  And  it  isn't  just  money,  they  say. 

They  also  expect  dependability  and  flexibility  in  service.  Plus  financially  related 

services,  such  as  financial  management  plans  .  .  .  better  record-keeping  . .  .  and  family 

sec  urity  programs. 

I  hey  also  want  to  do  business  with  people  who  believe  in  agriculture  — lenders  willing 

to  go  to  bat  for  farmers  And  ranchers  in  the  public  marketplace. 

We've  listened  to  millions  of  farmers  and  ranchers  since  LQ33  —  many 

oi  tine  nation's  best.  And  we've  learned  a  lot  by  listening  —  enough 

to  serve  over  300,000  farmers  And  ranchers  each  year. 

It  you're  serious  about  farming  or  ranching,  we'd  like  to  listen  to 

your  plans.  Maybe  we  can  help  you  carry  them  out. 

\ou  talk.  We'll  listen,  l.ven  it  vou  aren't  a  fisherman. 


Alexandria  PCA 

Alexandria  488-0841/2 
Marksville  253-7829 

Baton  Rouge  PCA 

Baton  Rouge  272-1905 
New  Roads  633-6408 


Opelousas  PCA 

Lafayette  232-3012 
New  Iberia  364-0217 
Opelousas  948-3003 
St.  Martinville  394-3430 

South  Louisiana  PCA 

Napoleonville  369-7214/5 
Raceland  537-3657 
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Put  your  sugarcane 

on  a  Johnsongrass- 

f  ree  diet  all  the  way 

to  harvest. 


With  Asulox  you'll 
gain  up  to  6  tons 
an  acre  in  increased 
yield. 


The  way  to  keep  Asulox 
yields  up  is  to  keep  Johnson- 
grass  down.  Asulox  is  unsur- 
passed at  doing  just  that. 

Asulox  controls  Johnson- 
grass  and  its  rhizomes  and 
other  annual  grassy  weeds 
that  rob  your  crop  of  mois- 


ture  and  nutrients.  The  result  —more 
sugarcane  per  acre.  Up  to  6  tons  more 
per  acre.  And  Asulox  is  very  selective 
to  sugarcane. 

It  can  be  applied  by  ground  sprayer 
or  from  the  air,  on  either  plant  cane  or 
cane  grown  from  stubble.  One 
properly  timed  application  will 
protect  your  sugarcane  from 
Johnsongrass  and  its  rhizomes 
all  the  way  to  harvest. 

For  more  information 
see  your  supplier  or  Rhodia 
representative. 


Please  read  the  label  carefully  and  use  only  as  directed. 


RHODIA  INC.  AGRICULTURAL  DIVISION 
Monmouth  Junction,  New  Jersey  08852 


u*yiE2 
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CULTURAL  PRACTICE  RECOMMENDATIONS 

FOR  SUGARCANE  PRODUCTION 

IN  LOUISIANA  FOR  19731 


Cultural  practices  employed  in  the 
production  of  sugarcane  vary  widely 
among  growers.  Due  to  the  increasing 
cost  of  farm  labor,  pesticides,  fertilizers 
and  field  equipment,  sugarcane  growers 
should  be  using  the  best  cultural  prac- 
tices to  produce  maximum  profit.  The 
following  recommendations  are  based  on 
the  results  of  research,  as  well  as  experi- 
ences of  progressive  growers. 

Land  and  Seedbed  Preparation 

Destroy  old  cane  stubble  as  soon  as 
practical  after  harvest  in  the  fall  on  land 
that  will  be  replanted  the  following  year. 
Thorough  chopping  of  the  old  stubble 
and  cane  stalks  will  hasten  decomposi- 
tion and  aid  in  good  land  preparation. 

Good  surface  drainage  is  essential  to 
produce  high  cane  yields.  Since  internal 
drainage  is  generally  poor,  particularly 
on  heavy  clay  soils,  make  provisions  for 
good  surface  drainage.  Adequate  drain- 
age ditches  should  be  maintained  to  pre- 
vent surplus  water  from  remaining  on 
the  soil  surface.  Precision  land  grading 
or  land  crowning  will  improve  surface 
drainage. 

Fallow  plowing  during  the  spring  and 
summer  months  is  essential  to  destroy 
johnsongrass  rhizomes  and  to  reduce  the 


■Prepared  for  distribution  by  Dr.  Denver  T. 
Loupe,  Specialist  (Agronomy),  Cooperative  Ex- 
tension Service,  LSU,  Baton  Ron^e,  La.,  based 
on  data  and  information  from:  Dr.  Ray  Ricaud, 
Professor,  Agronomy  Dept.,  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 
lannarv    1978 


population  of  seeds  in  the  soil.  Fallow 
plow  approximately  6  to  8  times  when 
the  johnsongrass  is  not  more  than  14 
inches  in  height. 

Subsoiling  may  be  necessary,  especial- 
ly in  sandy  soils,  to  reduce  soil  compac- 
tion resulting  from  the  frequent  use  of 
heavy  equipment.  If  soil  is  compacted, 
subsoil  to  a  depth  of  20  to  24  inches 
inches  under  each  row  after  marking  the 
rows  and  prior  to  building  the  rows  for 
planting.  The  rows  should  be  allowed  to 
settle  before  planting  time.  A  vertical 
mulcher-subsoiler  is  more  effective  in  re- 
ducing soil  compaction  than  a  regular 
subsoiler.  Subsoiling  in  the  off-bar  fur- 
row during  the  spring  may  reduce  cane 
yields. 

The  soil  should  be  well  cultivated  and 
free  of  weeds  before  bedding  the  rows 
for  planting.  Build  the  rows  to  a  uniform 
width  and  height  to  allow  the  use  of 
multi-row  equipment.  Open  the  planting 
furrow  at  least  two  inches  above  the 
water  furrow  or  middle. 

Time,  Rate  and  Depth  of  Planting 

Plantings  in  August  and  September 
usually  produce  higher  cane  yields  than 
later  plantings.  Although  the  current 
varieties  react  similarly  for  various  plant- 
ing dates,  planting  mosaic  resistant  va- 
rieties early  and  susceptible  varieties 
later  may  decrease  the  spread  of  mosaic 
in  the  fall. 

A  planting  rate  of  two  running  stalks 
Continued  on  page  12 
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UP  FRONT  WITH  THE  LEAGUE 

( Continued  from  page  3 ) 

It  was  generally  agreed  that  support 
for  ratification  of  the  International  Sugar 
Agreement  should  be  contingent  upon 
prior  or  simultaneous  enactment  of  leg- 
islation providing  for  a  national  program 
to  maintain  an  economically  sound  do- 
mestic sweetener  industry.  Such  a  na- 
tional sweetener  program  should  include 
the  following: 

A.  Quotas  on  sweeteners,  both  for- 
eign and  domestic,  including  appropriate 
limitations  on  the  importation  of  sweet- 
eners requiring  no  further  refining  and 
on  sweetener-containing  products. 

B.  A  domestic  price  objective  within 
the  "free  market"  range  specified  in  the 
ISA,  along  with  a  floor  price  adequate 
to  protect  domestic  sweetener  producers 
and  a  ceiling  price  adequate  to  protect 
domestic  consumers. 

C.  A  provision  for  orderly  expansion 
of  quotas  to  meet  consumer  demand  for 
an  adequate,  dependable  supply  of 
sweeteners  at  a  reasonable  price  fair  to 
producers. 

D.  A  term  of  years  consistent  with 
the  operation  of  a  program  that  will 
maintain  a  sound  domestic  sweetener 
industry. 

This  program  is  intended  to  operate 
at  the  same  time  as  the  ISA  and  to  com- 
plement it,  but  is  further  intended  to 
operate  independently  in  the  event  the 
ISA  is  not  in  operation  or  is  ineffective 
in  achieving  its  objectives. 

American  Sugar  Cane  League 

of  the  U.S.A. 
American  Sugarbeet  Growers  Association 
California  Beet  Growers 

Association,  Ltd. 
Florida  Sugar  Cane  League,  Inc. 
Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters'  Association 
Rio  Grande  Valley  Sugar  Growers 

Cooperative,  Inc. 
U.  S.  Beet  Sugar  Association 

3  February,  1978 


Sugar  People 


From 


All  Over 


The  World 


Read 


THE 


SUGAR  BULLETIN 
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Harvesting 


and  10%  lap  is  usually  adequate  to  pro- 
duce high  yields  when  using  good  qual- 
ity seed  cane.  However,  seed  cane  with 
a  high  infestation  of  diseases,  borers 
and/or  in  poor  physical  condition  should 
be  planted  at  a  higher  rate. 

The  planting  depth  should  be  at  least 
two  inches  above  the  level  of  the  water 
furrow.  The  planting  furrow  should  be 
made  as  wide  as  practical  to  permit  a 
good  placement  of  the  seed  cane  by 
mechanical  planters.  The  seed  cane 
should  be  covered  and  the  rows  culti- 
packed  to  have  approximately  three 
inches  of  packed  soil  over  the  cane. 

Cultivation 

Generally,  shaving  cane  in  the  spring 
does  not  increase  yields  if  the  crop  was 
properly  planted  or  harvested  the  pre- 
vious fall.  However,  shaving  is  beneficial 
under  certain  conditions  such  as  remov- 
ing excessive  soil  covering  seed  cane, 
high  stubble  or  plant  growth,  winter 
weeds  and  dead  eyes  near  the  soil  sur- 
face. Shaving  cane  too  deep  and/or  too 
late  after  the  emergence  of  green  cane 
shoots  in  the  spring  can  reduce  yields. 

Cultivation  of  cane  is  essential  to  con- 
trol weeds  and  to  maintain  an  adequate 
row  height  for  mechanical  harvesting 
and  good  drainage.  Rows  should  be  off- 
barred  and  rebuilt  in  the  same  operation, 
or  rebuilt  as  soon  as  possible  after  off- 
barring  to  prepare  the  soil  for  the  appli- 
cation of  fertilizers.  Cultivating  three 
iimes  is  usually  adequate  where  there  is 
a  low  weed  infestation.  Up  to  five  culti- 
vations may  bo  necessary  where  a  high 
weed  infestation  exists.  The  last  cultiva- 
tion should  be  after  the  cane  has  put 
Forth  adequate  tillers  and  shaded  the 
ground.  An  effective  chemical  weed  con- 
trol program  will  reduce  the  number  of 
cultivations  needed.  Using  herbicides 
alter  (lie  last  cultivation  will  permit  an 
early  layby  witli  minimum  weed  growth 
in  the  middles  and  sides  of  rows.  This  is 
important  because  a  late  layby  may 
damage  cane  stalks  and  roots. 


Good  harvesting  practices  will  pay 
dividends  for  the  work,  time  and  effort 
put  into  producing  a  good  crop.  Fields 
should  be  sampled  to  determine  the 
highest  sucrose  fields  while  considering 
the  variety,  rotation  of  cane  and  soil 
types  in  which  planted.  It  is  important 
to  have  good  harvester  maintenance  and 
good  harvester  operators.  Cane  should 
be  topped  to  produce  the  best  combina- 
tion of  tonnage  and  sucrose  with  the 
least  amount  of  trash.  Do  not  cut  more 
than  one  day  ahead  of  the  loader  and 
deliver  the  cane  to  the  mill  as  soon  as 
possible.  Stale  cane  means  loss  in  ton- 
nage and  sucrose.  Burned  cane  deterio- 
rates rapidly,  so  burning  should  be  done 
just  ahead  of  the  loader.  Consultations 
with  the  processor  on  trash  and  sucrose 
determinations  can  be  mutually  bene- 
ficial. 


"Sugar  Factory  Insurance 
Specialists" 

Gillis,  Hulse  and  Colcock,  Inc. 

135  St.  Charles  Ave.  New  Orleans,  La. 

Suite  700 

Telephone  581-3334 


BARTLETT  CHEMICALS,   INC. 
Walter    M    Bartlett 

SUGAR   HOUSE  CHEMICALS 

COMPLETE   LABORATORY  SUPPLIES 

AND   REAGENT   CHEMICALS 

SCHMIDT   &   HAENSCH    POLARIMETERS 

I  460    South    Peters    St. 

New    Orleans,    La. 

(504)  523-4911 
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FREE  CLASSIFIED  ADS 


FOR  SALE:  Farm  equipment,  New  Iberia,  La., 
Phone  (318)  369-6841 

FOR  SALE:  6000  gallon  Anhydrous  ammonia 
tank.  Contact:  Burt  Marmande,  120  St.  Michel 
DLR,  Houma,  LA  70560 

FOR  SALE:  1964  Thomson  harvester  w/new 
disel  motor.  Recently  overhauled.  Thomson 
Hercules  loader  mounted  on  1967  D-17  tractor. 
Write  or  call  L.  M.  Gianfala,  P.  O.  Box  336, 
Patterson,  LA  70392.  Phone  (504)  395-3922 

FOR  SALE:  1975  Thomson  cane  harvester, 
John  Deere  4230.  Broussard  flex  boom  cane 
loader  w/ditcher  attachment,  mounted  on  Case 
400.  Ronald  Gonsoulin,  Route  B,  Box  425,  New 
Iberia,  LA  70560 


FOR  SALE:  1973  Cameco  harvester,  model  H- 
7000  w/V-8  Cat  engine,  1972  J&L  L-16  hydro- 
static drive  loader,  3-Tandem  axle  cane  wagons, 
JD  3-row  cultivator,  2-20  ft.  planters  aides. 
Phone  (504)  545-3246. 


FOR  SALE:  1972  Cameco  cane  harvester, 
model  7000  wnCat  330  engine.  Excellent  con- 
dition. Phone  (504)  265-4549 


WANTED:  Farm  manager  for  1500  acres  of 
sugar  cane.  Send  resume  to  The  Sugar  Bulletin. 
Refer  to  ad  XYZ. 


WANTED:  Davis  cane  carts.  Write  or  phone: 
M.  A.  Patout  &  Son,  Ltd.,  Route  1,  Box  288, 
Jeanerette,  LA  70544.  Phone:  (318)  276-4592. 


Maximize  your  sugar  cane  yield 
use  the  Gro-Mix  system. 


For  complete  information,  contact 
the  Amoco  Fertilizer  Plant  in  your  area. 


Jeanerette,  LA 
(318)276-5051 


New  Roads,  LA 
(504)  638-6243 


Thibodaux,  LA 
(504)447-4081 


The  Gro-Mix  system,  with  our  exclusive 
patented  "Brain  Center,"  blends 
anhydrous  ammonia  with  a  liquid 
potash  solution  to  form  an  aqua 
ammonia  potash  solution.  Readiiy- 
available  liquid  phosphate  is  applied 
at  the  same  time  to  form  a  complete 
N-P-K  fertilizer  tailored  to  your  crop's 
plant  food  needs. 

One-trip  application  saves  labor'and 
fuel,  too.  Proven  time  and  again  over 
the  last  20  years,  it's  "the  best  way 
known  to  grow  sugar  cane." 

Our  job  is  you. 


FEBRUARY  15,  1978 
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IN  WASHINGTON 

(continued  from  page  6) 

ered  so  many  areas  in  such  a  short  time. 

In  Habana  province  where  about  1 
million  tons  of  sugar  is  produced  annual- 
ly, much  of  the  cane  is  cut  by  hand  and 
delivered  to  transfer  stations  by  ox  cart. 
There  are  2,400  oxen  and  400  carts  in 
Habana  province.  These  are  owned  and 
cared  for  by  the  small  farmer  who  hauls 
his  own  cane  and  the  mill  contracts  with 
him  to  haul  other  cane.  The  pay  is  440 
per  100  arobas.  This  equates  to  hauling 
12%  tons  for  $4.40— the  average  daily  ex- 
pectance. 

Hand  cutting  is  done  by  the  ton  and 
the  average  pay  is  5.36  pesos  per  day  in 
burned  cane.  They  average  6  tons  per 
day.  The  exchange  rate  is  0.778,  there- 
fore5.36  pesos  equals  $6.89  and  cutting 
costs  are  $1.15  per  ton.  Cane  cutters  are 
expected  to  average  80%  utilization:  ex- 
ample, for  a  150  day  crop,  cutters  aver- 
age working  120  days. 

We  were  told  that  hand  cut  cane  is 
loaded  with  hydraulic  grab  loaders.  This 
is  also  on  piece  rate  basis.  From  4-7 
loaders  are  assigned  to  48  cutters  who 
cut  250  or  so  tons  per  day.  A  loading 
task  is  75  tons  for  which  the  loader 
operator  is  paid  6.32  pesos  (110  per  ton). 
One  good  loader-operator  can  load  up  to 
3  tasks  a  day,  they  said.  We  didn't  see 
tin's  operation  due  to  the  fact  we  had  to 
be  back  in  Havana  for  a  1:00  p.m.  de- 
parture. All  of  our  sugarcane  information 
came  from  that  one  morning's  visit,  ex- 
cel)! of  course,  for  our  visit  with  the 
Minister  of  Agriculture1  and  Castro. 

Cuba's  commercial  cane  varieties  as 
reported  by  our  I  labana  province  guides, 
are  JARONU  60-J,  an  early  maturing 
variety  developed  in  Cuba;  Barbados 
1362;  F.H.  9S0;  JOVELLANOS  8751,  a 
Cuban  variety;  and  C.P.  52-43.  About 
70%  of  Habana  province  is  planted  to 
the  first  two  varieties. 

I  labana  province  averages  75  ions  per 
hectare  (30  ions  per  acre)  on  plant  cane 
and  4-6  ratoons. 


Primary  fertilization  is  V2  ton/hectare 
(400  pounds  per  acre)  of  8-16-14  in  one 
application. 

I  saw  quite  a  lot  of  Johnson  grass  along 
the  cane  field  roads,  and  they  said  this 
was  their  number  one  grass  problem. 
They  said  they  used  asulox  and  ame- 
tryne. 

On  our  sugar  trip  we  passed  by  the 
following  mills:  Eduardo  Garcia  Lavan- 
dero  (El  Pilar),  Orlando  Nodarse  (San 
Ramon)  and  Habana  Libre  (Habana)." 

The  following  is  quoted  from  a  con- 
versation between  Castro  and  Mr.  Fair- 
banks: 

"CASTRO:  We  sell  to  the  Soviet  Union, 
for  instance  at  present  around  3  million 
tons.  By  1990  we  estimate  that  we  will 
sell  around  5.5  million  tons.  The  rest  of 
the  socialist  countries  will  purchase 
around  a  million  tons.  For  1990  we  esti- 
mate exports  of  between  3  and  4  million 
on  the  rest  of  the  market,  excluding 
China,  Vietnam,  Korea  and  all  those 
Asian  countries  that  you  cannot  be  ac- 
curate on.  But  that's  a  great  potential 
market. 


JNF:  So  you  didn't  plan  your  expansion 
for  the  American  market? 

CASTRO:  Well,  it  may  happen  that  we 
will  sell  some  sugar  in  the  American 
market,  if  it  is  convenient  to  the  Ameri- 
can producer.  We  are  not  going  to  ruin 
you,  because  you  produced  sugar  for 
many  years.  Actually,  as  far  as  the 
American  government  says,  they  think 
they  will  self-supply  half  the  consump- 
tion. They  will  supply  50%  of  the  con- 
sumption 5-6  million  tons,  so  I  think  the 
American  economv— it  would  be  advan- 
tageous for  the  American  economy  to 
export  other  agricultural  products,  rice 
for  instance,  cereals,  corn,  among  them 
and  to  buy  some  sugar  instead.  So,  as  far 
as  I  have  understood,  there  will  be  mar- 
ket for  the  internal  producers  and  there 
will  be  market  for  the  external  produc- 
ers. Approximately  60  countries  export 
sugar  to  the  United  States.  If  the  United 
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States  would  be  self-sufficient,  it  may 
create  a  crisis  in  trade  with  many  coun- 
tries. It  might  create  problems  for  10's 
of  countries.  I  think  that  from  a  political 
point  of  view  we  have  to  take  that  situa- 
tion into  account.  Also  from  the  eco- 
nomic point  of  view,  it  is  thought  that 
if  you  don't  have  customers  you  cannot 
sell  soybeans,  neither  rice  nor  wheat, 
corn,  barley.  But,  that  is  a  problem  of 
yours,  you  know.  That's  your  own  busi- 
ness. Actually,  we  have  market  for  our 
sugar. 

CASTRO:    I  don't  know  whether  in  1990 
relations  will  be  resumed,  but  of  course 
we  have  a  market  in  the  United  States 
that  was  more  than  100  years  old,  a  his- 
torical market,  so  to  say.  Regarding  that 
market,  we  have  our  hopes  that  if  rela- 
tions are  normalized  in  the  future,  we 
might    export    some    amount    of    sugar, 
otherwise  we  won't  be  able  to  buy  any- 
thing from  the   United   States.   That   is 
regarding  sugar  which  is  not  the  prob- 
lem of  citrus.  Citrus  is  a  different  prob- 
lem.   I    hope    you    won't    see    us     as 
competitors.    In   sugarcane    we    had    it 
without  irrigation.  Our  production  per 
hectare  now  is  not  high  up  yet.  We  think 
we  average  about  6  tons  a  hectare.  We 
have  a  relatively  conservation  program 
to  reach  8  tons   per  hectare   for   1990. 
!  That's  a  conservative  program  now.  We 
have  very   little   cane   under   irrigation. 
For  1980,  we  will  have  5  hectares  out  of 
every  13  under  irrigation.  For  1990  10 
out  of  every  15  under  irrigation.  This  is 
to  say  2  out  of  every  3.  For  1980  we  will 
have   350,000  hectares   under  irrigation 
[and   for   1990   we   will   have    1,340,000 
(hectares  under  irrigation.  We  have  as- 
|  signed    to    sugarcane    around    2,000,000 
|  hectares  in  order  to  cut  1,500,000  every 
year.  That  is  more  or  less  the  reflective 
idea  for  1990.  We  are  expanding  some 
sugar  mills  and  we  are  going  to  build 
some  new  sugar  mills  because  to  us  the 
most    economic    cultivation    is    that    of 
sugar.  I  was  explaining  that  to  Mr.  Kelly 
that  we  are  not  going  to  replace  sugar- 
cane by  any  other  cultivation.  It  is  to  say 
the  better  lands  of  the  country  are  de- 
voted to  sugarcane  cultivation." 
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Stop  Brown  Panicum. 


Why?  Because  years  of  use  by  leading  growers  have  shown 
that  just  one  pre-emergence  application  of  liquid  Fenac 
sugarcane  herbicide  can  eliminate  seedling  Johnsongrass  and 
other  persistent  annual  pests  like  crabgrass,  foxtail  and 
barnyardgrass    Growers  also  report  having  seen  startling  results 
on  brown  top  panicum 

hven  better.  Fenac  also  knocks  out  nine  major  broadleaf 
weeds    including  morningglory,  dock,  chickweed  and  henbit. 

Your  sugarcane  doesn't  have  to  compete  for  sunlight, 
fertilizer,  moisture  and  row  space     Its  vigor  and  yields, 
along  with  your  profits  are  increased  by  elimination  of 
unwanted  weeds  PHIAA 

Right  now.  henac  is  m  short  supply        fa    WHHl 


low,  renai 
But  we're  working  1 
problem    r 
cleaner. 


ird  t<  >  correct  tin 
Because  we're  all  after 
lore  pr<  Citable  c<\\]e 


(Use  these  products  In  accordance  with  label  directions  and  only  on  those  crops 
registered  for  their  use  ) 

AMCHEM  PRODUCTS    INC  ,  AMBLER.  PA    19002    I 
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UP  FRONT 
WITH  THE  LEAGUE 


by  Thomas  M.  Warner 


Search  Committee 

President  deGravelles  has  appointed 
five  persons  to  serve  as  members  of  a 
Search  Committee  to  find  a  replacement 
for  Mr.  Gilbert  Durbin,  the  League's 
Vice-President  and  General  Manager. 
Mr.  Durbin  plans  to  retire  from  the  Lea- 
gue in  January,  1979. 

The  members  of  the  Search  Commit- 
tee are  as  follows:  F.  A.  Graugnard,  Jr., 
Chairman;  Ramon  E.  Billeaud,  Andrew 
P.  Gay,  James  H.  Thibaut,  and  Howard 
Robichaux.  President  deGravelles  has 
asked  the  committee  to  search  and  find 
"the  best  man  available"  to  replace 
Mr.  Durbin.  The  President  also  asked 
the  committee  to  make  its  recommenda- 
tion to  him  no  later  than  June  28. 

Anyone  interested  in  applying  for  the 
position  of  General  Manager  of  the 
American  Sugar  Cane  League  is  asked 
to  mail  an  updated  resume  to: 

Mr.  F.  A.  Graugnard,  Jr.,  Chairman 

ASCL  —  Search  Committee 

St.  James  Sugar  Cooperative 

St.  James,  Louisiana  70086 

All  applications  will  be  held  in  strict 
confidence. 


Farmers  Beware 

The  chemical  companies  that  serve 
our  Louisiana  sugar  industry  have  come 
up  with  a  new  "approach"  to  increase 
sales  of  their  products.  It  seems  at  least 
two  of  these  companies  have  hired  at- 
ractive  young  ladies  to  help  sell  their 
herbicides,  pesticides,  or  whatever  the 
product  may  be. 

My  only  point  is:  Keep  in  mind  the 
current  sugar  price  when  ordering  or 
purchasing  such  products.  Let's  spray 
the  weeds  and  cane  borers  and  not  try  to 
flood  them  out  of  the  fields.  If  we-aren't 
careful,  we  may  face  the  grim  task  of 
overwintering  the  largest  inventory  (in 
farmers'  warehouses,  barns,  sheds,  etc.) 
of  chemical  products  ever  purchased  in 
the  history  of  the  Louisiana  sugar  indus- 
try! 

Finally,  the  above  two  paragraphs  were 
published  as  a  bit  of  humor.  No  harm  is 
intended  whatsoever. 
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IN  THE  FIELD  WITH 
LLOYD  L.  LAUDEN 


DON'T  GET  IN  A  HURRY 


Most  cane  growers  are  anxious  to  start 
working  in  the  field.  Some  growers  will 
get  too  anxious  and  do  more  harm  than 
good.  This  is  often  done  in  heavy  land. 
It  is  not  easy  to  wait  before  starting  to 
work  after  such  a  long  wet  period  but 
waiting  until  the  soil  is  ready  usually 
pays  off. 

A  few  growers  abandoned  cane  in 
1977.  The  abandoned  cane  left  standing 
must  be  handled  in  some  way.  A  good 
way  to  handle  this  type  cane  is  to  use  a 
bush-hog.  For  best  results  the  tractor 
should  be  backed  over  the  cane.  This 
does  a  more  thorough  job  and  is  not  as 
slow  as  one  may  think  before  trying  the 
method.  Wait  until  fields  are  dry,  but 
get  the  job  done  before  much  new 
growth  takes  place.  Set  the  bush-hog  at 
a  height  that  will  prevent  stubble  pull- 
up. 

Another  method  which  some  growers 
have  used  is  to  cultivate  over  the  stand- 
ing cane;  The  tractor  knocks  the  cane 
down  and  some  chopping  and  breaking 
takes  place  during  the  cultivation  pe- 
riod. There  are  some  problems  in  the 
use  of  tin's  method,  but  it  can  be  done. 

More  growers  eaeli  year  are  waiting 


until  April  to  fertilize  their  crop.  Other 
growers  rush  the  job.  In  some  years,  but 
not  this  year,  a  few  growers  completed 
fertilization  in  February.  Fertilizer  ap- 
plied later  and  during  April  has  consist- 
ently produced  two  to  three  tons  of  cane 
per  acre  more  than  when  applied  earlier 
according  to  Dr.  Ray  Ricaud,  Agronomy 
Department,  LSU.  Don't  rush  this  job. 
Here  is  a  place  to  get  extra  yields  at  no 
extra  cost. 

On  this  day,  February  27,  the  fields 
are  still  bare.  No  cane  is  showing  and 
very  little  grass  has  shown  up.  Cane  still 
looks  good  in  the  ground  in  spite  of  the 
prolonged  cold,  wet  period.  Perhaps  the 
fact  that  cane  did  not  sprout  and  get 
killed  back  several  times  during  the  fall 
and  winter  has  helped  the  seedpieces  to 
stay  in  good  condition.  Although  seed- 
pieces  are  looking  good,  no  one  can 
guarantee  stands  at  this  time. 

The  large  acreage  in  the  variety  C.P. 
65-357  should  help  somewhat  in  receiv- 
ing a  satisfactory  stand.  It  has  responded 
well  to  late  planting  and  much  late 
planting  was  done  in  1977.  In  addition, 
it  has  made  good  stands  since  it  was  re- 
leased both  in  tests,  on  increased  sta- 
tions, a  well  as  on  a  commercial  scale. 
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Stop  # 
weeds  with 

Sinbar 


Cut  cultivation 
trips  and  cut  costs. 

That's  why  so  many 
top  sugar  cane  growers 
tell  us  they're  spraying 
Sinbar  terbacil  weed 
killer  more  and  culti- 
vating less. 

That's  why  so  many 
follow  the  three-step 
spray  program  with 
Sinbar.  They  spray  pre- 
emergence  in  the  fall  or 
winter.  They  spray 
again  in  the  spring, 
before  weeds  emerge. 


And  they  spray  at  layby 
for  clean  cane  to  harvest. 

That's  the  program 
that  cuts  cultivation 
costs  the  most.  And 
Sinbar  is  the  herbicide 
that  most  growers  use  to 
do  the  trick. 
Check  with 
your  chemical 
supplier  now. 

With  any  chemical, 

follow  labeling  instructions 
and  warnings  carefully. 

Agrichemicals 
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IN  WASHINGTON 
WITH  HORACE  GODFREY 

Highlights  of  the  February  Sugar  &  Sweetener  Report 


The  USDA  Sugar  &  Sweetener  Report 
for  February  was  very  comprehensive 
and  interesting.  A  few  highlights  con- 
tained in  the  report  were: 

1)  Several  countries  are  now  expecting 
larger  crops  in  1978/79.  Following  a 
year  of  drought  in  the  western  part  of 
the  United  States,  a  heavy  snow  pack 
has  been  accumulating  at  higher  eleva- 
tions and  the  resulting  runoff  will  pro- 
vide adequate  water  supplies  for 
irrigating  sugarbeets  in  1978.  A  sugar- 
beet  acreage  increase  of  4.5  percent 
from  a  year  ago  is  now  indicated  in  the 
United  States.  The  USSR  has  a  goal  of 
96.2  million  tons  of  sugarbeets  in  1978. 
Since  this   level  was   exceeded   only   in 

1976,  the  goal  may  be  optimistic  unless 
weather  is  unusually  favorable  in  major 
growing  regions.  Production  is  expected 
to  be  up  in  the  Dominican  Republic  in 
1978/79  in  keeping  with  expansion  plans 
underway.  Brazil  is  also  expected  to 
continue  to  increase  its  output,  barring 
abnormal  weather. 

2)  U.S.  sugar  deliveries  in  calendar  1978 
arc  expected  to  range  from  10.8  to  11.2 
million  tons,  raw  value,  possibly  down 
slightly  from  the  11.2  million-ton  level  of 

1977.  Per  capita  consumption  of  refined 
sugar  may  decline  about  IV2  pounds  from 
the  preliminary  1977  estimate  of  nearly 
96  pounds,  because  of  prospective  in- 
creased use  of  high-fructose  corn  sirup 
(IIFCS). 

3)  The  U.S.  raw  price  averaged  under 
$1 1  per  cwt  (New  York  Spot  raw  equiva- 
lent) in  calendar  1977,  down  further  from 
$13.31    per   cwt.    in    calendar    1976,    and 

'own  sharply  from  the  annual  averages  of 

'2.47  in  1975  and  the  record  yearly  high 

of  '29.50  per  cwt.  in  1974.  U.S.  raw  sugar 

pru    s  generally  were  relatively  stable  in 


1977  on  a  month-to-month  basis.  With  the 
exception  of  April,  the  calendar  1977  an- 
nual price  varied  no  more  than  65  cents 
per  cwt.  from  any  individual  month. 

4)  Record  receipts  in  December  raised 
U.S.  imports  in  calendar  1977,  1  to  Vk 
million  short  tons  above  the  4.66  million- 
ton  level  entered  in  1976.  The  record  level 
of  U.S.  imports  in  December  resulted 
from  the  economic  incentive  created  by 
the  imposition  of  higher  import  duties 
and  fees  to  be  effective  no  later  than  Jan- 
uary 1,  and  exporters'  incentive  to  ship 
sugar  prior  to  implementation  of  the  In- 
ternational Sugar  Agreement  on  January 
1,  1978.  Trade  sources  report  a  significant 
portion  of  U.S.  imports  entered  in  Decem- 
ber have  yet  to  be  unloaded  from  cargo 
ships. 

5)  Duty-free  imports  during  January- 
November  totaled  over  642,000  tons. 
They  were  valued  at  over  $120  million 
(value  in  exporting  country  prior  to  load- 
ing on  ship),  and  represented  nearly  14 
percent  of  our  total  imports. 

6)  On  January  1,  1978,  total  domestic 
sugar  stocks  were  up  1  to  Vh  million  tons 
from  a  year  ago.  This  is  a  new  high,  ex- 
ceeding the  previous  record  level  of  3.5 
million  tons  on  January  1,  1977.  January  1 
refiners'  stock  totaled  nearly  1.9  million 
tons  in  contrast  to  1.05  million  tons  on 
January  1,  1977.  Mainland  cane  mills  had 
about  500,000  tons  of  stocks  on  January  1, 
1978. 

7)  According  to  trade  sources,  corn 
sweetener  shipments  for  food  use  in  cal- 
endar 1977  totaled  about  3.5  million  short 
tons  (dry  basis),  up  nearly  10  percent  from 
1976.  High  Fructose  Corn  Sirup  (FHCS) 

(continued  on  page  15) 
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WE  TRY  TO  GIVE 
FARMERS  THE  CREDIT 


THEY 


DESERVE 


Since  1933,  Production  Credit 
Associations  have  tried  to  give 
farmers,  ranchers  and 
poultrymen  the  credit  they 
deserve  ...  in  the  form  o^ 
loans  to  finance  production 
...  a  major  tool  in 
farming.  We  also  give 
them  credit  another 
way  —  by  telling 
consumers  about  the 
important  contribution 
they  make  to  America's 
standard  of  living,  in 
ads  like  this  one. 
It  is  one  more  way 
PCA  serves 
agriculture. 


Alexandria  PCA 

Alexandria  488-0841/2 
Marksville  253-7829 

Baton  Rouge  PCA 

Baton  Rouge  272-1905 
New  Roads  638-6408 


Opelousas  PCA 

Lafayette  232-3012 
New  Iberia  364-0217 
Opelousas  948-3003 
St.  Martinville  394-3430 

South  Louisiana  PCA 

Napoleonville  369-7214/5 
Raceland  537-3657 
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THE  CONTROL  OF  JOHNSONGRASS  AND 
OTHER  WEEDS  IN  LOUISIANA  SUGARCANE 

SPRING  1978 


A  complete  chemical  program  for  weed 
and  grass  control  can  help  Louisiana 
growers  produce  maximum  yields  of 
sugarcane  when  combined  with  sound 
agronomic  practices,  such  as  timely  cul- 
tivation to  control  weeds,  selection  of 
adapted  varieties  of  cane,  proper  fertili- 
zation, and  disease  and  insect  control. 

Herbicides  are  expensive,  and  unless 
they  are  applied  properly  and  at  the 
right  time  they  will  not  provide  maxi- 
mum control  of  weeds.  Spray  equipment 
should  be  in  good  condition,  calibrated 
(several  times  during  a  season)  to  deliver 
the  proper  dosage,  and  should  provide 
vigorous  agitation  for  wettable  powders. 
Equally  important,  chemicals  should  be 
accurately  measured  or  weighed. 

When  ground  equipment  is  used,  her- 
bicides usually  should  be  applied  to  a 
30-inch  band  over  the  top  of  the  row. 
Unless  stated  otherwise,  rates  of  herbi- 
cides are  based  on  band  applications  per 
acre  of  sugarcane.  One  pound  per  acre 
on  a  30-inch  band  basis  is  equivalent  to 
2.4  pounds  per  acre  on  a  broadcast  basis 
when  rows  are  72  inches  wide. 

Fall  application  of  herbicides  for  con- 
trol of  johnsongrass  and  other  weeds, 
ditchbank  vegetation  control,  and  other 
weed  control  practices  are  covered  under 
separate^  circulars. 


■Prepared  for  distribution  by  Drs.  Denver  T. 
Loupe  and  L.  L.  McCormick,  Cooperative  Ex- 
tension Service,  LSU,  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  based 
on  data  and  information  of:  Dr.  Rex  Millhollon, 
outhera  Region,  ARS,  USDA,  Houma,  La., 
d  E.  R.  Stamper,  La.  Agricultural  Experi- 
ni  \t  Station,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 
fan   ary  1978 


JOHNSONGRASS  CONTROL 

Plant  Sugarcane  Treatment 

If  stubble  sugarcane  was  infested  with 
johnsongrass,  plant  cane  will  probably 
have  a  johnsongrass  seedling  infestation 
even  though  the  land  was  fallow  plowed. 
Therefore,  a  complete  chemical  control 
program  is  recommended. 

A.     Removal  of  Winter  Weeds 

1.  Broadleaf  weeds  can  be  control- 
led with  an  application  of  silvex, 
Weedmaster  or  amine  2,4-D.  Sil- 
vex and  Weedmaster  are  more 
effective  than  2,4-D  for  the  con- 
trol of  certain  hard  to  control 
weeds  such  as  wild  lettuce,  black 
nightshade,  asters,  chickweed, 
clovers  and  possibly  others. 
Amine  2,4-D  should  only  be  ap- 
plied when  temperatures  are 
65° F  or  above  at  time  of  appli- 
cation and  if  similar  tempera- 
tures are  expected  for  several 
days  more  after  application.  The 
most  effective  rates  applied  on 
a  36  inch  band  are: 

a.  Silvex  at  1  qt.  (1  lb.)  per  acre, 
or 

b.  Weedmaster   at   1.5   qts.   per 
acre,  or 

c.  2,4-D  (amine)  at  1  (it.  (1  lb.) 
per  acre. 

(continued  on  page  10) 
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Treflan®  is  a  powerhouse 
for  effective  control  of 

Raoulgrass  and 
Seed  Johnsongrass 

GET  TOUGH  AND  APPLY  TREFLAN  THIS  SPRANG  ON 
STUBBLE  CANE  OR  AT  LAYBY 

Underpowered  herbicides  that  don't  clean  out  your  problem  weeds  in 
sugarcane  can  cost  you  plenty  at  the  mill.  But  Treflan  gives  you  high- 
powered,  proven  control  of  raoulgrass*,  seedling  johnsongrass  and 
most  other  tough  annual  weeds  and  grasses. 

You  can  mix  in  Treflan  in  the  spring  from  before  or  shortly  after 
cane  emerges,  and  right  up  to  layby.  Apply  Treflan  after  the  beds  have 
been  shaved  orfalse  shaved. 

Because  you  incorporate  Treflan  in  the  soil,  you  get  more  dependa- 
ble weed  control.  It  starts  working  as 
^.  soon  as  you  mix  it  in.  Treflan  kills 

weeds  as  they  germinate... it  doesn't 
leach  out  in  heavy  rains.  Treflan  is 
the  powerhouse  herbicide  for  your 
cane. 

*Use  broadcast  rate  of  4  pints  per 
acre  for  all  soil  textures  for  raoul- 
grass control  in  Louisiana  only. 

YOU  CAN  BELIEVE  IN 
TREFLAN. 


EtANC0 


p£**th*  herbicide  for  «* 
a^ersence  control  of  anj 
^  *^  and  broadfesf  *«*** 


***« 


Elanco  Products  Company 

A  Division  of  EH  Lilly  and  Company 

Indianapolis,  Indiana  46206,  U.S.A. 

(Treflan"  — trifluralin,  Elanco  Products  Company) 
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(Continued  from  page  8) 

2.  Winter  grasses  such  as  canary 
grass,  etc.  can  be  removed  me- 
chanically by  use  of  a  rotary  pick 
or  wide  hoe  or  shaved  off.  To 
remove  these  winter  annual 
grasses  with  chemicals,  Evik  is 
suggested  at  1  to  V/z  pounds  per 
acre  plus  1  pint  surfactant  per 
25  gallons  of  water  on  a  36  inch 
band.  Use  the  lower  rate  when 
grasses  are  less  than  3  inches  tall 
and  broadleaf  plants  less  than  6 
inches  tall  and  on  sandy  loam  to 
silt  loam  soils.  Use  the  higher 
rate  on  slightly  larger  weeds  and 
on  heavier  soils.  Control  of 
emerged  broadleaf  weeds  can  be 
improved  by  the  addition  of  V2 
to  1  pint  of  amine  2,4-D. 


B.     Application  of  Preemergence 
Herbicides 

In  the  fields  of  plant  cane,  where 
weeds  were  mechanically  removed, 
it  is  suggested  that  the  top  of  the 
row  be  sprayed  with  silvex  or  2,4-D 
as  described  in  "A"  above  to  provide 
temporary  control  of  johnsongrass 
seedlings  and  other  weeds  and 
grasses.  The  preemergence  herbi- 
cide programs  described  below 
should  then  be  applied  immediately 
after  the  row  is  off-barred  and  re- 
built. Apply  preemergence  herbi- 
cides in  a  30-inch  band  in  early 
spring  before  weed  seeds  have 
begun  to  germinate. 


1 .    Fenac  Program 

Apply  according  to  soil  types, 
as  indicated  below. 
Light  to  medium  soils: 

a.    4  quarts  of  Fenac  and  1  quart 

silvex  per  acre,  or 

I).    4  quarts  Fenacplus  per  acre. 
Heavy  dark  soils: 

a.    3  quarts  of  Fenac  and  1  quart 
(1  lb.)  silvex  per  acre,  or 


b.    3  quarts  of  Fenacplus 
per  acre. 

NOTE:  Fenac  is  more  effective 
against  brown  top  panicum 
than  Sinbar. 

2.  Sinbar  Program 

a.  If  Sinbar  was  applied  in  the 
fall,  re-apply  %  pound  of  Sin- 
bar per  acre  in  the  spring. 

b.  If  Sinbar  was  not  applied  in 
the  fall,  apply  1  pound  of 
Sinbar  per  acre. 

NOTE:  Injury  may  occur  to  some 
varieties,  specifically  CP 
48-103.  Sinbar  alone  will 
not  effectively  control 
brown  top  panicum  but  a 
mixture  of  %  to  3A  pound 
of  Sinbar  with  IV2  to  2 
quarts  of  Fenac  provides 
effective  control. 

3.  Treflan  Program 

Apply  1%  pints  (0.8  lb.)  of 
Treflan  per  acre  on  a  band  30 
inches  wide  on  a  clean  drill  be- 
fore or  shortly  after  cane 
emerges.  Immediately  incorpo- 
rate 2  to  3  inches  deep.  If  broad- 
leaved  plants  become  a  problem, 
apply  1  quart  (1  lb.)  of  silvex. 

4.  Northern  Area  Program 

Injury  to  plant  sugarcane  on 
the  light-textured  soils  in  the 
northern  (Meeker-Bunkie)  area 
has  been  observed  from  the  use 
of  Fenac  and  Sinbar.  Therefore, 
it  is  suggested  that  Fenac  and 
Sinbar  not  be  used  in  this  area 
until  the  safety  of  the  com- 
pounds is  determined  by  individ- 
ual growers.  However,  if  Fenac 
or  Sinbar  is  used,  the  rate  should 
not  exceed  2  quarts  of  Fenac 
and  1  quart  of  silvex;  or  2  quarts 
of  Fenacplus;  or  not  more  than 
Vz  pound  of  Sinbar  per  acre  ap- 
plied on  a  band  30  inches  wide. 
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Four  residual  herbicides  that 
are  relatively  safe  for  use  in  this 
area  are:  AAtrex,  Princep,  Coto- 
ran,  and  Karmex.  When  applied 
at  about  IY2  lbs. /A  on  a  30-inch 
band  they  are  effective  in  con- 
trolling most  annual  grasses  and 
weeds  but  may  not  effectively 
control  johnsongrass  seedlings. 

Treflan,  incorporated  in  soil  as 
outlined  in  section  3  above,  can 
be  used  to  control  johnsongrass 
seedlings,  annual  grasses  and 
pigweed. 

Stubble  Sugarcane  Treatment 

Johnsongrass  will  reproduce  from  both 
seed  and  rhizomes  in  stubble  fields.  An 
effective  weed  control  program  must 
then  be  designed  to  control  both  sources 
of  infestation. 

A.  Control  of  Seedling  Johnsongrass 
and  Annual  Weeds  Where  the  Level 
of  Rhizome  Johnsongrass  is  Low 

After  the  row  is  off -barred  and 
rebuilt,  apply  Sinbar  at  1  to  IV3 
pounds  per  acre;  or  Fenac  at  4  to  5 
quarts  per  acre  plus  1  quart  (1  lb.) 
silvex  per  acre;  or  Fenacplus  at  4 
quarts  per  acre  on  a  clean  30  inch 
drill.  None  of  these  residual  herbi- 
cides is  considered  to  be  effective 
for  the  control  of  johnsongrass  rhi- 
zomes. 

B.  Control  of  Rhizome  Johnsongrass 
and  Seedling  Johnsongrass  Where 
the  Level  of  Rhizome  Johnsongrass 
is  Moderate  to  High 

1.    Asulox  Program 

Asulox,  a  selective  translocated 
postemergence  herbicide,  pro- 
vides another  means  for  control- 
ling rhizome  johnsongrass  and 
older  seedlings. 

Apply  4  pints  of  Asulox  per 
acre  to  a  36  inch  band  or  pro- 
portionately more  or  less  accord- 
ing to  band  width.  Apply  overtop 
of  johnsongrass  in  a  swath  wide 
enough  to  wet  most  of  the  leaves. 


Arrange  the  nozzles  such  that  no 
more  of  the  row  is  sprayed  than 
is  necessary  to  wet  the  johnson- 
grass. Preferably,  most  of  the 
johnsongrass  should  be  about  18 
to  24  inches  tall  at  time  of  appli- 
cation. With  some  variation  due 
to  weather  conditions,  johnson- 
grass will  have  this  growth  dur- 
ing mid-April. 

In  certain  cases  where  the  level 
of  rhizome  johnsongrass  is  high, 
apply  2  -  2V2  pounds  dalapon 
when  the  grass  is  about  8  to  10 
inches  tall.  About  3  to  6  weeks 
later  or  when  the  grass  is  abun- 
dant and  about  18  to  24  inches 
tall,  apply  4  pints  of  Asulox  per 
acre  as  described  in  the  preceed- 
ing  paragraphs. 

2.  Dalapon  Program 

After  the  row  is  off -barred  and 
rebuilt  and  grass  is  10  to  14  inches 
tall  and  growing  rapidly,  spray 
with  a  mixture  of  Dowpon  M  or 
Basfapon  B  at  2%  pounds,  TCA 
at  7  pounds,  and  1  quart  (1  lb.)  of 
silvex  per  acre,  or  with  Dowpon 
M  or  Basfapon  B  at  2V4  pounds 
and  silvex  at  1  quart  (1  lb.)  per 
acre  on  a  30-inch  band.  Dalapon 
applications  should  not  be  made 
on  sugarcane  later  than  May  20. 

3.  Preemergence  Phase  Following 
either  the  Asulox  or  Dalapon 
Program 

To  prevent  reinfestation  by 
johnsongrass  sedlings,  a  residual 
preemergence  herbicide  should 
be  applied  after  fertilization.  Ap- 
ply either  Sinbar  at  1  to  1% 
pounds;  Fenac  at  4  to  5  quarts 
plus  1  quart  of  silvex  or  Fenac- 
plus at  4  quarts  per  acre. 

Aerial  Application  of  Herbicide  in 
Stubble  Sugarcane 

Under  some  conditions  it  may  be 
advisable  to  apply  dalapon  to  stub- 
continued  on  next  page) 
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(Continued  from  previous  page) 

ble  sugarcane  with  an  airplane.  Best 
control  is  obtained  when  grass  is  10- 
14  inches  tall,  and  weather  condi- 
tions are  warm  enough  for  grass  to 
be  growing  rapidly. 

Apply  2V4  pounds  of  Dowpon  M  or 
Basfapon  B  in  2  to  3  gallons  of  water 
per  acre.  One  quart  (1  lb.)  of  silvex 
may  be  added  if  broadleaf  weeds  are 
a  problem.  Ten  percent  should  be 
added  to  the  sugarcane  acreage  to  be 
treated  to  allow  for  ditchbanks  and 
headlands.  Some  visible  injury  may 
occur  on  the  more  susceptible  varie- 
ties of  sugarcane;  however,  yields  of 
cane  have  not  been  reduced  in  the 
past  from  these  applications  of  dala- 
pon.  Applications  of  dalapon  should 
not  be  made  to  sugarcane  later  than 
May  20. 

2.    Asulox  Program 

Asulox  may  also  be  applied  by 
air  to  control  rhizome  johnson- 
grass.  The  size  of  grass  plants  and 
dates  of  application  is  the  same 
as  shown  for  ground  application. 

Apply  Asulox  at  6  to  8  pints  per 
acre  in  5  gallons  of  water  per 
acre.  Ten  percent  should  be 
added  to  the  sugarcane  acreage 
to  be  treated  to  allow  for  ditch- 
banks  and  headlands. 

Whether  application  is  being 
made  by  ground  or  by  air,  if 
broadleaf  weeds  are  a  problem, 
mix  Asulox  with  1  quart  of  silvex 
or  1  quart  of  amine  2,4-D  per 
acre.  If  aster  and/or  goldcnrod  is 
a  problem,  apply  silvex  instead  of 
amine  2,4-D. 


or  no  johnsongrass.  These  properties  are 
usually  infested  with  annual  weeds  and 
grasses.  The  following  chemical  programs 
are  suggested  for  use  in  these  areas. 


Where  Johnsongrass  and  Raoulgrass 
Are  Not  a  Problem 

A.     TCA    Program    —    Shaved    or    Not 
Shaved,  Plant  and  Stubble  Cane 

1.  Apply  silvex  at  1  quart  (1  lb.)  per 
acre  by  ground  or  VA  quarts  (VA 
lbs.)  by  air  early  in  the  season  on 
top  of  the  rows  of  shaved  or  non- 
shaved  cane.  After  fertilization, 
apply  4  pounds  of  TCA  plus  Vz  to 
1  pound  of  silvex  per  acre  on  a 
30-inch  band.  In  some  cases  a  re- 
peat application  of  2  pounds  of 
TCA,  VA  pounds  of  Dowpon  M 
or  Basfapon  B  and  %  pound  of 
silvex  per  acre  may  be  needed. 


B.     Sinbar  Program 

Apply  V2  pound  of  Sinbar  per  acre 
to  clean  row  after  first  cultivation. 


C.     Fenac  or  Fenacplus  Program 

Apply  either  2  quarts  of  Fenac 
and  1  quart  silvex  or  2  quarts  of 
Fenacplus  per  acre  to  clean  row 
after  first  cultivation. 


D.     AAtrex,  Princep,  Cotoran,  or  Karmex 

Apply  one  of  these  at  IV2  pounds 
per  acre  on  a  weed-free  band.  Kar- 
mex is  labeled  only  for  use  in  plant 
cane. 


CONTROL  OF  ANNUAL  WEEDS, 

RAOULGRASS  (ITCHCRASS), 

BROWNTOP  PANTCUM  AND 

BERMUDAGRASS 

ANNUAL  WEEDS  AND  GRASSES 

Some*  areas  and  individual  properties 
in  'he  Louisiana  sugarcane  belt  have  little 


RAOULGRASS  (ITCHGRASS) 

Raoulgrass  is  known  to  occur  in  most 
of  the  sugarcane  growing  parishes  and 
is  spreading.  It  is  an  annual  and  is  pro- 
duced only  from  seed.  Raoulgrass  is  a 
prolific   producer   of  seed   and  the   soil 

(Continued  on  Page  14) 
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There's  Nothing 

that  controls 

Aster  &  Goldenrod 

in  sugarcane 

like 

Weedmaster 

HERBICIDE 


Weedmaster"  herbicide  effectively 
controls  ASTER  and  GOLDENROD  in 
sugarcane  because  it  not  only  kills  the 
leaves  and  stems  (which  can  be  seen), 
but  kills  the  roots— the  part  you  can't 


see.  It  virtually  eliminates  regrowth; 
therefore  giving  you  economical,  sea- 
son-long control  of  some  of  the  worst 
weeds  in  sugarcane. 


Ask  one  of  these  chemical  distributors 
for  Weedmaster 


Helena  Chemical  Co. 
Thibodaux,  La.  (504)-446-5881 

Bel  Chemical  Supply  Co 
Schriever,  La.  (504)-447-7288 


Thompson  —  Hayward  Chemical  Co. 
New  Orleans,  La.  (504)-866-3601 


OR  CALL  •  Velsicol's  Louisiana  Representative 

Roy  Waddle,  P.O.  5089 
Monroe,  La.  Ph.  (318)  387-1 396 


Weedmaster 


Note:  Before 
using  any 
pesticide, 
read  the 
label. 


VELSICOL 


VELSICOL  CHEMICAL  CORPORATION 

341  East  Ohio  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois  6061 1 
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BROWNTOP  PANICUM 


can  be  readily  reinfested  each  year.  In 
order  to  reduce  the  population  of  seed 
in  the  soil  the  following  practices  are 
helpful.  Firstly,  fallow  plow  before 
sugarcane  is  replanted,  and  remove 
plants  from  ditchbanks  and  other  non- 
cropped  areas  by  chemicals  and/or  me- 
chanical means.  Secondly,  treat  all 
newly  planted  sugarcane  with  an  effec- 
tive herbicide.  This  herbicide  treatment 
should  be  supplemented  with  hand-hoe- 
ing and/or  flaming  during  the  growing 
season.  Growers  should  strive  to  eradi- 
cate this  weed  from  their  property. 

Preemerge  Treatment  — for  itchgrass  and 
other  seedling  grasses. 

Apply  Treflan  at  1%  pints  (0.8  lb.)  per 
acre  on  a  band  30  inches  wide  to  a  clean 
drill  before  or  shortly  after  can  emerges. 
Incorporate  Treflan  into  the  soil  within 
a  few  minutes  after  application.  The 
Treflan  treatment  will  be  most  effective 
if  the  following  procedures  are  followed: 

1.  For  stubble  cane  or  in  weedy  plant 
cane  shave  the  top  of  the  row  to 
remove  the  old  stubble  and  weeds. 

2.  Loosen  the  soil  with  a  rolling  cul- 
tivator and  apply  the  Treflan. 

3.  Incorporate  the  Treflan  by  run- 
ning over  the  row  twice  with  the 
rolling  cultivator  set  to  cut  2  to  3 
inches  deep. 


Browntop  panicum  is  an  annual  grass 
that  is  increasing  in  severity  in  areas  of  i 
the  cane  belt.   Sinbar  does  not  control  i 
this  weed  and  consequently  it  is  becom-  I 
ing  a  problem   in  fields   that  have  re- 
ceived  Sinbar   over   a   period   of  years. 
The  following  control  methods  are  sug- 
gested    where   browntop    panicum    and 
johnsongrass  are  a  problem. 

Preemergence  Treatment 

Apply  Fenac  plus  silvex  or  Fenacplus 
as  described  on  page  10  under  section 
B  1,  or  apply  a  mixture  of  Sinbar  at  % 
to  3A  pounds  in  a  mixture  with  fenac  at 
IV2  to  2  quarts  per  acre. 

NOTE:  When  properly  incorporated 
Treflan  should  be  effective 
against  browntop  panicum. 

Postemergence  Treatment 

1.  Apply  Evik  at  1  lb.  per  acre  as  a 
directed  spray  to  a  24  inch  band. 
Add  1  pint  of  surfactant  per  25 
gallons  of  water.  Do  not  apply 
later  than  May  1  as  the  herbicide 
may  injure  the  cane. 

2.  An  alternative  method  is  to  apply 
dalapon  at  1  to  IV2  lbs.  per  acre  as 
directed  spray.  Apply  higher  rate 
to  larger  grasses. 


Postemerge  Treatment 

If  control  weakens  during  late  spring, 
treat  Raoulgrass  plants  while  small  with 
a  directed  application  of  dalapon  at  2 
pounds  per  acre.  If  broad-leaved  plants 
are  also  a  problem,  apply  silvex  at  1 
(mart  (1  lb.)  alone  or  in  a  mixture  with 
dalapon. 

Layby  Treatment 

An  application  of  Treflan  at  3  pints 
per  acre,  broadcast  rate,  at  layby  is  usu- 
ally needed  in  fields  heavily  infested 
with  Raoulgrass.  Incorporate  with  either 
rolling  cultivator  or  bed  chopper. 


Layby  Treatment 

Apply  Fenac  at  4  quarts  per  acre  to 
the  entire  row  immediately  after  last 
cultivation. 


BERMUDAGRASS 

Fields  infested  with  Bermudagrass 
(blue  or  wire  grass)  should  be  treated 
with  a  directed  spray  application  of  a 
mixture  of  2  pounds  of  TCA,  1  pound  of 
dalapon,  and  %  to  1  pound  of  silvex  per 
acre.   A  second  application  may  be  di- 

(continued  on  page  16) 
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IN  WASHINGTON 

(continued  from  page  6) 
shipments  probably  totaled  approximate- 
ly 1  million  tons  in  1977,  up  from  750,000 
tons  in  1976.  While  estimates  of  HFCS 
plant  capacity  range  from  1.5  to  nearly  3 
million  short  tons  (dry  basis),  many  in  the 
industry  indicate  a  minimum  capacity  of 
about  2  million  tons  is  now  on  line. 

8)  Retail  soft  drink  prices  increased 
about  2  percent  from  January  to  Decem- 
ber 1977,  while  pineapple-grapefruit 
drink  prices  increased  9  percent.  Retail 
prices  of  ice  cream  increased  4.5  percent 
during  the  same  period.  Food  products 
containing  sugar  and  cocoa  and  chocolate 
increased  the  most  during  calendar  1977. 
From  January  to  December,  price  in- 
creases ranged  from  32  percent  for  the 
chocolate  bar  and  only  11  percent  for 
chocolate-flavored  sirup.  Prices  of  sugar- 
containing  products  will  likely  average 
higher  in  1978  reflecting  among  other 
things,  higher  sugar  prices. 


Keep 

America 
green. 


Take  stock  in  America 

Buy  U.S.  Savings  Bonds 


FREE  CLASSIFIED  ADS 


FOR  SALE:  Farm  equipment,  New  Iberia,  La., 
Phone  (318)  369-6841 

FOR  SALE:  1964  Thomson  harvester  w/new 
disel  motor.  Recently  overhauled.  Thomson 
Hercules  loader  mounted  on  1967  D-17  tractor. 
Write  or  call  L.  M.  Gianfala,  P.  O.  Box  336, 
Patterson,  LA  70392.  Phone  (504)  395-3922 

FOR  SALE:  1975  Thomson  cane  harvester, 
John  Deere  4230.  Broussard  flex  boom  cane 
loader  w/ditcher  attachment,  mounted  on  Case 
400.  Ronald  Gonsoulin,  Route  B,  Box  425,  New 
Iberia,  LA  70560 


FOR  SALE:  1973  Cameco  harvester,  model  H- 
7000  w/V-8  Cat  engine,  1972  J&L  L-16  hydro- 
static drive  loader,  3-Tandem  axle  cane  wagons, 
JD  3-row  cultivator,  2-20  ft.  planters  aides. 
Phone  (504)  545-3246. 


FOR  SALE:  6000  gallon  Anhydrous  ammonia 
tank.  Contact:  Burt  Marmande,  120  St  Michel 
DLR,  Houma,  LA  70560 

FOR  SALE:  1972  Cameco  cane  harvester 
model  7000  wfiCat  330  engine.  Excellent  con- 
dition. Phone  (504)  265-4549 

WANTED:    Farm  manager  for  1500  acres  of 
sugar  cane.  Send  resume  to  The  Sugar  Bulletin 
Refer  to  ad  XYZ. 

WANTED:  Davis  cane  carts.  Write  or  phone: 
M.  A.  Patout  &  Son,  Ltd.,  Route  1,  Box  288 
Jeanerette,  LA  70544.  Phone:  (318)  276-4592. 

WANTED:  Experienced  Manager  for  large 
Louisiana  fanning  operation.  Good  salary  and 
fringe  benefits.  Write  to  The  Sugar  Bulletin. 
Refer  to  ad  FT. 
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(continued  from  page  14 ) 

rected    to    cover    the    grass    when 
growth  of  the  grass  appears. 


new 


CONTROL  OF  WEEDS  AFTER 

THE  LAYBY  CULTIVATION 

(PLANT  OR  STUBBLE  CANE) 

Preemergence  Treatments 

Application  of  preemergence  herbi- 
cides is  layby  may  be  desirable  in  fields 
having  late  season  weed  problems. 
Weeds  that  may  be  a  problem  are  john- 
songrass,  itchgrass,  signalgrass,  barn- 
yardgrass,  browntop  panicum,  crabgrass 
and  broadleaf  weeds. 

Controlling  these  weeds  after  layby  has 
not  always  resulted  in  increased  yields 
of  cane.  However,  if  used,  herbicides 
should  be  applied  by  spacing  nozzles  to 
cover  from  the  center  of  the  water  fur- 
row up  to  the  line  of  sugarcane  on  top 


"Sugar  Factory  Insurance 
Specialists" 

Gillis,  Hulse  and  Colcock,  Inc. 

135  St.  Charles  Ave.  New  Orleans,  La. 

Suite  700 

Telephone  581-3334 


BARTLETT  CHEMICALS,  INC. 
Walter    M.    Bartlett 

SUGAR   HOUSE   CHEMICALS 

COMPLETE   LABORATORY   SUPPLIES 

AND    REAGENT   CHEMICALS 

SCHMIDT   &   HAENSCH    POLARIMETERS 

1460    South    Peters    St. 

New    Orleans,    La. 

(504)  523-4911 


of  the  row.  Apply  immediately  after  the 
last  cultivation.  Care  should  be  taken  to 
keep  the  materials  off  the  leaves  of  the 
sugarcane. 

The  following  herbicides  are  labeled 
and  suggested  for  use  as  preemergence 
herbicides  for  ground  application  at  lay- 
by. They  should  be  applied  to  weed-free 
beds  at  the  following  rates. 

1.  Sinbar  80 W  at  Vz  pound  per  acre. 

2.  Fenac  at  4  quarts  per  acre. 

3.  Treflan  E.C.   at  3  pints  per  acre 
(incorporated). 

4.  AAtrex    80W    at    2.0    pounds    per 
acre. 

5.  Princep   SOW   at    2.0   pounds    per 
acre  up  to  the  "closein". 

Sinbar  is  highly  effective  in  control- 
ling most  annual  grasses  and  many 
broadleaf  weeds.  It  gives  fair  to  good 
control  of  itchgrass  (Raoulgrass).  Apply 
to  the  middles  or  those  portions  of  the 
row  not  covered  with  a  preemergence 
application. 

Fenac  is  highly  effective  against  con- 
trolling most  annual  grasses  and  broad- 
leaf weeds.  It  is  particularly  effective  in 
controlling  browntop  panicum. 

Treflan  is  the  most  effective  herbicide 
presently  available  for  preemergence 
control  of  itchgrass.  It  is  also  very  effec- 
tive against  most  broadleaf  weeds. 

AAtrex  and  Princep  are  more  effec- 
tive against  annual  broadleaf  weeds 
than  grasses.  However,  satisfactory  con- 
trol of  seedling  grasses,  except  johnson- 
grass,  should  be  obtained  at  recom- 
mended rates.  AAtrex  and  Princep  may 
be  safely  used  on  light  soils  where  Sin- 
bar or  Fenac  might  cause  injury. 

Postemergence  Treatment  at  Layby 

Annual  morningglory  and  other  sus- 
ceptible broadleaf  weeds  —  apply  amine 
2,4-D  at  P/2  pounds  (1%  quarts)  per  acre. 
Use  proper  precautions  to  prevent  drift 
onto  non-tareet  areas. 
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Chemicals  Referred  to 

Common  Name 

Trade  Name 

Ametryn 

Evik  SOW 

Asulam 

Asulox 

Atrazine 

AAtrex  80W 
4  lb./gal. 

Dalapon 

Dowpon  M  & 
Basfpon  B 

Dicamba  & 
2,4-D 

Weedmaster 

1  lb.  dicamba  + 

3  lb.  amine 

2,4-D/gal. 

Diuron 

Karmex  80W 

Fenac 

Fenac 

P/2  lb./gal. 

Fenacplus 

Fenacplus 

1V2  lb./A  & 

1  lb.  amine  2,4-D 

gal. 

Fluometuron 

Cotoran  80WP 

Silvex 

Numerous 
4  lb./gal. 

Simazine 

Princep  80WP 

Terbacil 

Sinbar  80W 

TCA 

TCA 

Trifluralin 

Treflan 
4  lb./gal. 

2,4-D 

Numerous 

in  the  Recommendations 

Chemical  Name 

2-(ethylamino)-4-(isopropylamino)-6- 
(methylthio)-s-triazine 

Sodium  salt  of  asulam  (methyl  sulfanilyl- 
carbamate) 

2-chloro-4,ethylamino-6,isopropylamino- 
s-triazine 

Sodium  salt  of  2,2-dichloropropionic 
acid 

Dimethylamine  salt  of  dicamba  (3,6- 
dichloro-o-anisicacid)  plus  dimethyla- 
dichloro-O-anisic  acid)  plus  dimethylam 
mine  salt  of  2,4-dichlorophenoxyacetic 
acid 

3-(3,4-dichlorophenyl)l,l-dimethylurea 

Sodium  salt  of  2,3-6,-trichlorophenyl- 
acetic  acid  (Fenac) 

Dimethylamine  salt  of  2,3,6,-trichloro- 
phenylacetic  acid  plus  1  pound  of 
dimethylamine  sale  of  2,4-D 

3-(m-trifluromethylphenyl)l,l-di- 
methylurea 

low  volatile  esters  of  2-(2,4,5-trichloro- 
phenoxy)  propionic  acid 

2-chloro-4,6-bis(ethylamino)-s-triazine 

3-tert-butyl-5-chloro-6-methyluracil 

Sodium  salt  of  trichloracetic  acid 

a,a,a,trifluro-2,6-dinitro-N,N,-dipropyl-p- 
toluidine 

Amine  or  low  volatile  esters  of  2,4-di- 
chloropenoxyacetic  acid 


IF  HERBICIDES  ARE  HANDLED  OR  APPLIED  IMPROPERLY,  OR  IF 
UNUSED  PORTIONS  ARE  NOT  DISPOSED  OF  SAFELY,  THEY  MAY  BE 
INJURIOUS  TO  HUMANS,  DOMESTIC  ANIMALS,  DESIRABLE  PLANTS, 
AND  FISH  OR  OTHER  WILDLIFE,  AND  MAY  CONTAMINATE  WATER 
SUPPLIES.  USE  HERBICIDES  ONLY  WHEN  NEEDED  AND  HANDLE 
THEM  WITH  CARE.  FOLLOW  THE  DIRECTIONS  AND  HEED  ALL  PRE- 
CAUTIONS ON  THE  CONTAINER  LABEL. 
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Sugar  People 


From 


All  Over 


The  World 


Read 


THE 


SUGAR  BULLETIN 


Commercial  Members  of  the 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  CANE  LEAGUE 
OF  THE  U.S.A.,  INC. 

AMOCO  OIL  COMPANY 

Atlanta,  Georgia 

ASSUMPTION  BANK  &  TRUST  CO. 
Napoleonville,  La. 

CANE  MACHINERY  &  ENGINEERING 

CO.,  INC. 

P.O.  Box  968 

Thibodaux,  La.  70301 

COLONIAL  MOLASSES  COMPANY 
P.  O.  Box  19004  New  Orleans,  La.  70119 1 

COMMERCIAL  BANK  AND  TRUST  CO.    I 
Franklin,  La.  70538 

DEEP  SOUTH  COOPERATIVE  ASSN. 

P.  O.  Box  1066 

Thibodaux,  La.  70301 

INGREDIENT  SALES  CO. 

914  Carondelet  Bldg. 

New  Orleans,  La.  70130 

J  &  L  HONIRON  CO. 

P.  O.  Box  620 

Jeanerette,  La.  70544 

WESTWAY  TRADING  CORP. 

Manard  Molasses  Division 

1330  Whitney  Building 

New  Orleans,  La. 

F.  C.  SCHAFFER  &  ASSOCIATES 

1020  Florida  Blvd. 
Baton  Rouge,  La.  70802 

PELICAN  STATE  LIME  CO. 

Morgan  City,  La.  70380 

SOUTH  LOUISIANA  PCA 

P.  O.  Box  488 

Napoleonville,  La.  70390 

STANDARD  SUPPLY  &  HARDWARE 

CO.,  INC. 

822  Tchoupitoulas  St. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

THE  THOMSON  MACHINERY  COMPANY, 

INC. 

P.O.  Box  71 

Thibodaux,  La.  70301 

WHITNEY  NATIONAL  BANK 
New  Orleans,  La. 
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£*f*# C  4  frJ #  f^wW^ ?'%' iff  *i 


Stop  Brown  Panicum. 


Why?  Because  years  of  use  by  leading  growers  have  shown 
that  just  one  pre-emergence  application  of  liquid  Fenac"' 
sugarcane  herbicide  can  eliminate  seedling  Johnsongrass  and 
other  persistent  annual  pests  like  crabgrass,  foxtail  and 
barnyardgrass    Growers  also  report  having  seen  startling  results 
on  brown  top  panicum 

Even  better,  Fenac  also  knocks  out  nine  major  broadleaf 
weeds,  including  mornmgglory,  dock,  chickweed  and  henbit. 

Your  sugarcane  doesn't  have  to  compete  for  sunlight, 
fertilizer,  moisture  and  row  space     Its  vigor  and  yields. 
along  with  your  profits  are  increased  by  elimination  of 
unwanted  weeds  VTMJIA 

Right  now,  Fenac  is  m  short  supply        ■  ■   Mflli 
But  we're  working  hard  to  correct  the  ^>>^ 

problem.  Because  we're  all  after  <fij>: 

cleaner,  more  profitable  cane.  ^^ 


(Use  these  products  in  accordance  with  label  directions  and  only  on  those  crops 
registered  for  their  use.) 

AMCHEM  PRODUCTS    INC  .  AMBLER.  PA    19002 


Acquisitions  Division,  Serials  Dept. 
Louisiana  State  University  Libr^R   7  1978 
Baton  Rouge  Louisiana  70803 
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We  stand  for  the  encouragement  of  Home 
Industries  as  against  Foreign  Competition 


THE  SUGAR  BULLETIN 


UP  FRONT 
WITH  THE  LEAGUE 


by  Thomas  M.  Warner 


WHAT    IT'S    ALL   ABOUT 


(The  American  Sugar  Cane  League  was 
formed  and  organized  in  1922.  The  fol- 
lowing is  page  one  of  the  very  first  Sugat 
Bulletin.  It  was  published  on  November 
1,  1922.  I  think  you  will  find  it  interest- 
ing reading.) 


TO  OUR  MEMBERS 

This  Bulletin  will  go  to  you  twice  a 

month,  and  its  purpose  is  to  keep  you 

!  fully  informed  concerning  all  that  the 

i  American   Sugar   Cane   League   of   the 

I  United  States  is  doing,   and  you  must 

i  consider  that  at  the  same  time  it  carries 

an  invitation  and  an  appeal  to  you  to 

I  favor  the  officers  of  the  League  with  ad- 

"  vice    and   suggestions    and   constructive 

criticism. 

Remember  that  the  American   Sugar 

l  Cane  League  is  YOUR  League,  organ- 

|  ized  to  help  and  advance   and  protect 

i  the  industry  in  which  we  all  have  cast 

our  common  lot— some  of  us  by  choice 

and  some  of  us  by  force  of  circumstances 

—and  there  is  no  one  engaged  in  cane 

growing  or  sugar  manufacture  or  syrup 

manufacture  in  the  United  States  today 

I  who  does  not  know  that  the  industry  is 

|  one  that  is  too  often  a  target  for  unjust 

j  and  harmful  attacks,  and  too  often  the 

innocent  victim   of  losses   and  mishaps 

that  might  have  been  avoided  by  prompt 

and  concerted  action  or  by  the  possession 


of  more  complete  and  reliable  informa- 
tion along  various  lines. 

The  American  Sugar  Cane  League  of 
the  United  States  will  be  active  in  so 
many  different  directions  that  the  scope 
of  its  benefit  to  you  will  be  very  wide. 
There  will,  indeed,  be  no  phase  of  your 
problems  as  a  cane  planter  or  sugar  or 
syrup  manufacturer  in  which  it  will  not 
make  an  earnest  attempt  to  be  helpful. 
It  will  by  no  means  confine  itself  to  the 
political  side  of  our  industry  at  Wash- 
ington, although  that  will  be  able  taken 
care  of  and  be  one  of  the  most  important 
features  of  the  League's  work.  The  side 
of  cane  growing  and  sugar  and  syrup 
manufacture  that  calls  for  agricultural, 
mechanical  and  chemical  data  will  be 
given  a  large  amount  of  attention,  and 
all  the  information  obtained  will  be  at 
the  disposal  of  all  members,  to  make 
such  use  of  as  they  see  fit  in  solving  their 
field  and  factory  difficulties. 

The  freight  rate  question,  vitally  affect- 
ing as  it  does  the  pocket  book  of  every 
cane  grower  and  every  sugar,  syrup  and 
molasses  shipper,  will  be  entrusted  to 
and  guarded  by  a  competent  and  watch- 
ful committee. 

Anybody  optimistic  enough  to  believe 
that  all  these  things  will  take  care  of 
themselves  and  come  out  all  right  with- 

(Continued  on  page  12) 
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IN  THE  FIELD  WITH 
LLOYD  L.  LAUDEN 


Stands  —  Cane  Compared  to  Beans 


There  was  no  green  cane  showing  in 
Louisiana  fields  on  March  9,  1978,  the 
time  of  this  writing.  Perhaps  of  more 
importance  is  the  fact  there  has  been  no 
green  cane  showing  in  the  fields  since 
the  completion  of  the  harvest  of  the  1977 
crop.  Cane  buds  have  not  germinated  and 
produced  green  above  ground  shoots  to 
be  killed  off  by  any  of  the  freezes  since 
the  end  of  the  last  crop.  It  is  hoped  this 
situation  has  helped  to  keep  buds  on 
plant  and  stubble  pieces  in  good  condi- 
tion and  ready  to  germinate  and  send 
up  shoots  the  minute  warm  weather 
arrives. 

It  Was  surprising  to  find  seed-cane  in 
fairly  good  condition  as  late  as  March  9 
considering  the  prolonged  cold  and  wet 
conditions  of  the  fields  throughout  the 
belt  during  and  since  the  end  of  the  1977 
crop.  Possibly  the  fact  much  of  the  crop 
was  planted  late  and  the  variety  C.P. 
65-357  have  helped  this  condition. 

Mr.  Ramon  Billeaud,  Vice-President  of 
the  American  Sugar  Cane  League,  made 
a  very  interesting  observation  regarding 
the  changes  that  may  come  about  within 
the  cane  area  if  soybeans  become  the 
major  crop  and  replaces  sugar  cane. 
Landlords,  bankers,  and  businessmen  in 
the  cane  area  will  be  interested  in  this 
observation.    The   average   cane   farmer 


spends  approximately  $400  per  acre  per 
year  to  produce  and  harvest  an  acre 
of  cane.  Cane  factories  spend  approxi- 
mately $250  for  repairs,  maintenance, 
and  to  grind  each  acre  of  cane  delivered 
to  that  mill.  This  amounts  to  $650  per 
acre  per  year  to  be  spent  for  each  acre 
of  cane  grown.  Most  of  this  will  be  spent 
in  the  nearby  communities.  In  addition, 
much  of  the  agricultural  equipment  such 
as  harvesters,  loaders,  6  foot  row  ploughs 
and  sprayers  are  manufactured  locally. 

On  the  other  hand,  according  to  Dr. 
Clyde  St.  Clergy,  Agricultural  Econom- 
ist, Louisiana  Cooperative  Extension  Ser- 
vice, soybean  growers  spend  approxi- 
mately $167  per  acre  to  produce  and  har- 
vest an  average  acre  of  beans. 

An  additional  $12  per  acre  are  spent 
at  the  local  elevators  and  in  transporta- 
tion to  the  export  terminal.  This  $12  cost 
is  not  borne  by  the  grower. 

Beans  are  in  no  way  processed  in  the 
cane  area.  This  means  that  $179  per  acre 
are  spent  in  the  community  for  growing, 
harvesting,  and  handling  beans  with  no 
processing  taking  place  locally. 

The  figures  given  by  Dr.  St.  Clergy 
are  based  on  recommended  practices.  It 
was  the  writer's  opinion  that  total  costs 
were  considerably  lower  than  those  given 

Continued  on  page  12 
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Stop 
weeds  with 

Sinbar 


Cut  cultivation 
trips  and  cut  costs. 

That's  why  so  many 
top  sugar  cane  growers 
tell  us  they're  spraying 
Sinbar  terbacil  weed 
killer  more  and  culti- 
vating less. 

That's  why  so  many 
follow  the  three-step 
spray  program  with 
Sinbar.  They  spray  pre- 
emergence  in  the  fall  or 
winter.  They  spray 
again  in  the  spring, 
before  weeds  emerge. 


And  they  spray  at  layby 
for  clean  cane  to  harvest. 

That's  the  program 
that  cuts  cultivation 
costs  the  most.  And 
Sinbar  is  the  herbicide 
that  most  growers  use  to 
do  the  trick. 
Check  with 
your  chemical 
supplier  now. 

With  any  chemical, 
follow  labeling  instructions 
and  warnings  carefully. 


tin 


Agrichemicals 
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IN  WASHINGTON 
WITH  HORACE  GODFREY 


Comments  by  a  Retiring  Congressman 


So  far  in  the  95th  Congress,  more  than 
30  Representatives  have  decided  not 
to  run  for  re-election.  One  of  the  more 
articulate  Congressmen  making  that  de- 
cision is  Rep.  Otis  G.  Pike  (D-l,  N.Y.). 
He  made  the  announcement  in  a  recent 
broadcast  to  his  constituents,  the  text  of 
which  was  carried  in  the  CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD  on  February  14. 
Here  are  some  excerpts  which  will  help 
you  view  Congress  from  the  "other"  side: 
(Congressman  Pike  will  be  missed  by 
those  who  know  him  in  off-duty  hours. 
A  real  down  to  earth  human  being  who 
enjoys  fellowship  with  friends  when  time 
permits): 

The  broadcast  this  week,  in  my  eigh- 
teenth year  as  your  Congressman  is  the 
toughest  I  have  ever  had  to  make,  be- 
cause I  am  announcing  that  I  will  not 
be  a  candidate  for  re-election  this  year. 
The  decision  is  final. 

Because  I  consider  those  who  listen 
to  these  reports  as  friends  rather  than 
just  constituents  or  voters,  I  would  like 
to  talk  to  you  about  it.  Why  am  I  getting 
out?  Let's  first  dispose  of  some  things 
that  aren't  the  reason.  Physically,  I  feel 
great,  and  as  far  as  can  be  seen,  have 
quite  a  few  miles  left  on  me.  Politically, 
frankly,  I  believe  we  could  handle  an- 
other election,  or  several  other  elections, 
reasonably  well.  Any  Congressman  who 
complains  about  either  his  pay  or  his 
vacations  has  just  plain  lost  touch  with 
the   real   world.   The   job   has   been   the 


most   interesting    I   have    ever   had.    So 
why  give  it  up? 

There  is  no  one  reason  —  rather  an 
accumulation  of  a  great  many  of  them 
which  make  me  feel  that  this  is  the  right 
time. 


Twenty-five  years  is  a  long  time  to  be 
a  public  servant.  Eighteen  years  is  a  long 
time  to  serve  in  Congress.  People  will 
vote  this  year  who  have  never  known 
another  Congressman.  Heck,  how  would 
they  know  whether  I  was  good  or  bad 
if  they  never  had  anything  to  compare 
me  with? 

Last  year  was  the  first  time  in  my  18 
years  in  Congress  that  my  attendance  in 
the  House  was  not  the  best  of  all  the 
Representatives  from  the  State  of  New 
York.  It  was  still  pretty  good,  96%,  but 
it  wasn't  the  best.  In  18  years  I  have 
never  missed  a  vote  because  of  illness, 
but  I've  dragged  myself  to  vote  when  I 
was  sick.  I  watch  the  weather  maps,  and 
this  week,  as  so  many  other  weeks  over 
the  years,  went  down  to  Washington  a 
day  early,  just  to  be  sure  to  be  there. 
My  motivation  to  do  those  things  is  slip- 
ping, and  I  won't  give  the  people  I'm 
representing  anything  less  than  my  best, 
so  I  want  to  get  out  before  I  am  giving 
them  less  than  my  best.  So  that's  another 
reason. 

(Continued  on  page  10) 
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loo  bad, 
sugarcane 
borer! 


^jbuVe  not  safe  in  the  stalk  any  more, 
odrin  nails  you  when  you  start  to  feed. 

nate  borer  entry  points  that  can  serve  as 
entrances  for  disease. 

Always  read  the  Azpdrin  label  and 
follow  all  directions  befoie  using.  Remem- 
ber that  a  good  scouting  program  is 
important  toward  stopping  borer 
damage  before  it  occurs.  Then  call 
for  Azodrin  when  you  need  control. 

Shell  Chemical  Company,  P.O. 
Box  3871,  Houston!  Texas  77001. 


Sugarcane  borers  are  out  of  luck  when 
you  go  after  them  with  Azodrin®  insec- 
ticide. Because  Azodrin  works  on  borers 
unlucky  enough  to  be  caught  outside  the 
stalk.  And  its  systemic  action  gets  the 
ones  Inside  the  stalk— beyond  the 
reach  of  most  other  insecticides. 

Standing  cane  or  downed  cane, 
Azodrin  delivers  results:  you  elimi- 
nate borers  that  cause  weight  and 
sugar  loss.  And  Azodrin  helps  elimi- 


Shell 
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St.  Martin 

Cooperative  Policy: 
Promote  The  System1 
to  every  member. 

St.  Martin  Sugar  Cooperative,  Inc., 
has  adopted  a  policy  of  promoting 
The  System'  to  every  member.  Roland 
Hebert,  St.  Martin  General  Manager, 
and  LC.  "Boo"  LeVert  III,  Vice 
President  and  General  Manager  of 
LeVert-St.  John,  the  cooperative's 
major  stockholder,  review  records 
that  show  why  it  pays  for  the  86%  of 
cooperative  members  who  now  use 
The  System! 
"This  cooperative  pays  members  for 
sugar  based  on  core  samples,"  Herbert 
states,  "so  it  pays  to  control  borers 
and  produce  high-quality  cane." 

"Good  control  all  season  cuts  down 
the  bored  joints  that  break  off,  causing 
eye-sprouting  that  ends  up  as  trash  in 
the  core  sample  at  the  mill" 
LeVert  explains. 

The  System'  developed  by  LSU 
helps  get  better  control  on  that  first 
application,  and  all  through  to  harvest." 


The  System': 

Better  borer  control 
for  the  money. 

1 .  Use  entomologists  or  trained 
checkers. 

2.  Check  fields  regularly  through 
September. 

3.  Rely  on  beneficial  insect 
control  as  long  as  possible. 

4.  Spray  only  those  fields  with  5% 
infestation  — LSU's  Economic 

Threshhold. 

5.  Spray  ^GUTHION 
insecticide  when 
beneficials  lose 
control. 


It  takes  more  than  a  good  insecti- 
cide like  GUTHION  to  get  the  most 
effective,  economical  control  of  sugar 
cane  borers.  It  takes  The  System —a 
5-point  practical  program  developed 
by  LSU  researchers  and  Chemagro 
that  utilizes  trained  personnel, 
beneficial  insects  and  timely 
applications  of  GUTHION  insecticide. 

You,  too,  can  get  better  borer 
control   for  the  money  with 
The  System.'  It's  the  most  efficient 
way  to  use  the  dependable  original 
GUTHION.  78161-3 

GUTHION  is  a  Reg   TM  of  the  Parent  Company 
of  Farbenfabriken  Bayer  GmbH,  Leverkusen. 


^ 


Chemagro  Agricultural  Division 

Mobay  Chemical  Corporation 

Box  4913,  Kansas  City,  Missouri  64120 
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Put  your  sugarcane 

on  a  Johnsongrass- 

f  ree  diet  all  the  way 

to  harvest. 


With  Asulox  you'll 
gain  up  to  6  tons 
an  acre  in  increased 
yield. 


The  way  to  keep  Asulox 
yields  up  is  to  keep  Johnson- 
grass  down.  Asulox  is  unsur- 
passed at  doing  just  that. 

Asulox  controls  Johnson- 
grass  and  its  rhizomes  and 
other  annual  grassy  weeds 
that  rob  your  crop  of  mois- 


ture and  nutrients.  The  result  —more 
sugarcane  per  acre.  Up  to  6  tons  more 
per  acre.  And  Asulox  is  very  selective 
to  sugarcane. 

It  can  be  applied  by  ground  sprayer 
or  from  the  air,  on  either  plant  cane  or 
cane  grown  from  stubble.  One 
p    properly  timed  application  will 
/   protect  your  sugarcane  from 
Johnsongrass  and  its  rhizomes 
all  the  way  to  harvest. 

For  more  information 
see  your  supplier  or  Rhodia 
representative. 


Please  read  the  label  carefully  and  use  only  as  directed. 


RHODIA  INC.  AGRICULTURAL  DIVISION 
Monmouth  Junction,  New  Jersey  08852 


S^RLdkEJ 
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(continued  from  page  6) 

People  expect  a  great  deal  from  their 
public  servants.  Public  servants  who  like 
being  public  servants  try  very  hard  to 
give  it  to  them,  both  because  they  want 
to  help  and  because  they  want  to  get  re- 
elected. But  being  expected  to  put  in  a 
full  day's  work  at  the  office  every  day 
and  full  night's  appearance  on  the  ban- 
quet or  meeting  circuit  every  night  can 
get  to  be,  and  has  come  to  be,  a  bore. 
I  am  simply  unwilling  to  do  it  any  more, 
and  that's  another  reason. 

It  may  be  just  a  sign  of  old,  or  at  least 
upper  middle  age,  but  people  bug  me 
more  than  they  used  to.  They  are  asking 
their  government  to  do  more  for  them, 
and  are  willing  to  do  less  and  less  for 
themselves.  This  is  a  broad  generaliza- 
tion, and  surely  unfair  to  many  people, 
but  the  people  who  write  to  their  con- 
gressman, and  there  are  about  300  a  day 
these  days,  are  more  and  more  demand- 
ing, and  the  demands  get  more  and  more 
shrill.  No  one  "requests"  or  "asks"  any 
more,  they  "demand".  The  people  who 
bug  me  most  are  people  absolutely,  posi- 
tively, sure  that  they're  right  on  issues 
which  to  me  are  very  close  or  troubling. 
I  have  often  wished  that  I  could  see 
issues  as  clear  and  simple  and  one-sided 
as  either  doctrinaire  liberals  or  doctrin- 
aire conservatives  do.  Two-thirds  of  the 
Congress  is  completely  predictable.  It  is 
more  difficult  being  a  moderate,  being 
able  to  see  some  validity  on  both  sides 
of  an  argument,  and  then  having  to 
either  try  to  work  out  some  suitable  com- 
promise or  vote  for  one  side  or  the  other. 
The  compromise  will  be  unacceptable  to 
both  sides.  The  vote  will  be  troublesome 
because  you're  never  all  that  sure  you're 
right  and  half  the  people  will  be  abso- 
lutely certain  you're  wrong. 

In  addition  to  being  bugged  on  my 
votes,  all  my  actions  as  a  Congressman 
and  every  aspect  of  my  public  life,  there 
is  now  abroad  in  the  land  the  concept 
that  every  aspect  of  my  private  life 
should  also  be  public  property.  Having 
fought  and  voted  for  years  against  people 
having  their  phones  tapped,  their  mail 
opened,  their  tax  returns  publicized,  their 
bank  accounts  examined,  and  for  their 


right  of  privacy,  I  am  expected  to  give 
up  all  of  my  own.  Public  servants  are 
people,  too.  I  would  rather  give  up  my 
public  life  and  get  out  of  the  goldfish 
bowl.  So  that's  another  reason. 

Last  year  the  Congress  was  in  session 
174  days.  This  means  it  was  not  in  ses- 
sion 191  days,  more  than  half  the  year. 
Last  year  the  Congress  voted  a  so-called 
"Ethics  Bill".  Most  of  the  bill  I  sup- 
ported, but  I  opposed  as  hard  as  I  could 
the  one  provision  in  the  bill  which  said 
that  I  could  only  earn,  outside  of  Con- 
gress, a  minimal  amount.  If  I  take  those 
191  days  when  Congress  was  not  in  ses- 
sion and  go  junketing  all  around  the 
world  at  your  expense,  I  am  ethical.  If 
I  go  home  and  work  in  my  law  office, 
I  am  unethical.  There  were  loopholes  for 
certain  professions.  If  I  write  a  book,  I 
am  ethical.  If  I  write  wills  or  deeds,  I 
am  unethical.  If  I  get  a  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  a  year  sitting  on  my  butt 
and  collecting  dividends,  interest,  rents, 
and  royalties,  I  am  ethical.  If  I  work  and 
earn  $10,000,  I  am  unethical.  Our  new 
no-work  ethic  makes  no  sense  to  me. 

Frankly,  there  are  enough  loopholes  so 
that  by  itself,  there  is  no  way  that  the 
new  ethics  can  either  force  a  Congress- 
man out  of  office  or  even  cut  his  income. 
Congressmen  who  control  businesses  can 
reduce  their  salaries,  which  are  deemed 
unethical;  increase  their  dividends,  which 
are  deemed  unethical;  increase  their  divi- 
dends, which  are  deemed  ethical.  Law- 
yers can  be  "bought  out"  by  their  part- 
ners, instead  of  earning  money.  Anyone 
in  business  can  be  paid  rent,  which  is 
ethical,  instead  of  fees  or  salary  which 
are  not.  Wives  and  children  can  get 
money  the  Congressmen  used  to  earn. 
I  decline  to  play  any  of  those  games. 
My  own  ethics  tell  me  to  get  out. 

Again  this  may  be  a  function  of  age, 
but  I  feel  increasingly  uneasy  with  the 
never-ending  fiscal  irresponsibility  of  the 
majority  of  my  own  party,  and  the  abso- 
lute indifference  of  both  political  parties 
to  inflation,  the  size  of  our  annual  defi- 
cit, our  national  debt,  or  any  obligation 
to  pay  our  bills  and  balance  our  budget. 
The  Republicans  pay  lip  service  to  these 
things,    and   then   vote   overwhelmingly 
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to  increase  defense  spending,  start  new 
pension  programs,  revenue  snaring  pro- 
grams, increase  tax  credits  and  increase 
tax  cuts,  every  one  of  which  must,  of 
course,  increase  both  the  deficit  and  the 
debt.  The  Democrats  vote  to  increase 
welfare  programs,  education  programs, 
health  programs,  and  recognize  every 
national  need  except  the  need  to  pay 
our  bills.  In  your  community  people 
who  do  not  pay  their  bills  are  not  well 
thought  of,  and  in  the  international  com- 
munity nations  aren't  either. 

In  any  event  neither  the  Democratic 
party  nor  the  House  of  Representatives 
is  a  comfortable  place  for  a  Congress- 
man who  believes  that  people  should 
work  when  they  can,  earn  what  they 
can,  save  what  they  can,  pay  their  bills 
and  balance  their  budgets.  And  that  na- 
tions should,  too. 


At  the  risk  of  shocking  some  of  my 
democratic  friends,  I  am  tired  of  pre- 
tending that  the  accumulated  wisdom  of 
the  ages  has  been  secretly  entrusted  only 
to  Democratic  candidates  and  Demo- 
cratic candidates.  Some  Republican  Con- 
gressmen are  great;  some  Democratic 
Congressmen  are  not  great.  I  would  like 
to  feel  free  to  say  so  without  being  ac- 
cused of  treason  or  ingratitude  and  that's 
another  reason. 

The  work  of  Congressmen  has  in- 
creased greatly,  and  that's  O.K.,  so  has 
our  pay,  but  so  much  of  the  work  is  nit- 
picking trivia!  As  I  make  this  broadcast, 
we  have  had  34  record  votes  this  year, 
and  25%  of  them  were  so  onesided  and 
non-controversial  that  we  shouldn't  have 
I  had  them  at  all.  We  have  already  started 
I  the  waste  of  time  and  money  involved 
i  in  useless  record  votes  on  such  nothing 
issues  as  approving  the  journal  of  the 
previous  meeting,  going  into  committee 
to  debate  a  bill,  etc.  At  the  end  of  the 
session  we  will  count  all  the  votes  and 
brag  about  how  hard  we  worked,  but  so 
many  of  the  votes  are  junk  that  much 
of  the  time  we  are  spending  is  boring 
and  wasteful.  The  day  to  day  operations 
of  the  House,  the  time  we  spend,  the 


hours  of  our  lives  are  to  a  large  extent 
controlled  by  a  small  group  of  proced- 
ural pit-pickers,  and  the  leadership  seems 
powerless  to  do  anything  about  it.  No 
Congressman  minds  working  hard  on 
important  issues,  Lord  knows  there  are 
enough  of  them  around,  but  this  Con- 
gressman is  weary  of  wasting  him  time 
on  drivel.  That's  a  real  reason. 

There  is  another  element  which  candor 
compels  me  to  admit.  I'll  get  a  darned 
good  pension  if  I  retire,  based  on  18 
years  of  Federal  service  in  Congress  and 
almost  4  years  in  the  Marine  Corps.  And 
no  way  could  I  pretend  that  that's  not 
a  real  reason,  too. 

There  are  other  reasons,  but  I've  given 
you  the  most  important.  It  isn't  the  big 
issues  that  grind  you  down,  they're  the 
challenge,  the  opportunity,  the  fun  of 
my  life.  It's  the  little  things  that  over 
the  years,  take  some  of  the  joy  from  the 
job. 

Will  I  miss  it?  Lord,  yes,  I'll  miss  it! 
Congressmen  are  treated  in  Washington 
at  least,  like  little  tin  Jesuses.  Seven  em- 
ployees are  there  to  fetch  me  a  cup  of 
coffee,  get  me  a  hamburger,  look  up 
things,  take  dictation,  pamper  me,  flatter 
me,  remind  me  to  get  a  haircut,  and 
generally  ease  my  way  through  life.  It 
will  be  good  for  me  to  have  to  make 
my  own  plane  reservations  and  balance 
my  own  checkbook. 

I'll  miss  not  seeing  the  Capitol  Dome 
out  of  my  office  window,  seeing  U.S. 
Congress  No.  1  on  my  license  plate, 
being  able  to  park  where  other  mortals 
can't,  getting  dinner  reservations  and 
concert  tickets  when  other  mortals  can't, 
being  called  "Mr.  Congressman",  being 
recognized  and  asked  for  my  autograph. 
It's  a  real  ego  trip,  but  I've  taken  the 
trip,  and  it's  time  to  cruise  on  other 
waters. 


This  is  neither  a  funeral  oration  nor 
a  goodbye.  I'll  be  back  next  week  and 
the  week  after  and  the  week  after  that. 
This  is  just  the  statement  that  when  all 
the  weeks  of  the  95th  Congress  are  gone, 
I  will  be,  too.  In  the  meantime,  let's  have 
some  fun. 
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UP  FRONT 

( Continued  from  page  3 ) 

out  intelligent  and  wide-awake  interven- 
tion at  critical  times,  and  vigilant  watch- 
fulness at  all  times,  expects  too  much. 
If  we  now  have  a  reasonably  satisfactory 
tariff  on  sugar,  and  if  we  are  tolerably 
well  protected  in  our  legitimate  shipping 
territory  by  equitable  freight  rates,  and 
if  we  are  raising  our  cane  and  making 
our  sugar  and  syrup  and  molasses  by 
methods  that  are  comparatively  success- 
ful it  is  all  because  SOMEBODY  fought 
for  it;  somebody  talked  and  wrote  and 
studied  and  experimented  and  investi- 
gated and  argued  and  watched  and 
warned  and  lost  sleep  and  spent  money. 

There  is  no  question  about  that. 

In  mapping  out  the  work  of  the  League 
no  thought  or  consideration  was  given 
by  the  officers  or  members  of  the  Com- 
mittees to  the  amount  of  work  it  would 
all  involve,  but  thought  was  given  to 
how  it  could  be  accomplished  with  the 
lowest  possible  schedule  of  membership 
dues,  and  in  fixing  one  cent  a  ton  on  all 
cane  sold  by  cane  growers,  one  cent  a 
ton  on  all  cane  ground  by  sugar  fac- 
tories, one  hundred  dollars  a  year  for 
commercial  firms  dealing  with  cane  and 
sugar  producers  and  five  dollars  a  year 
for  employees  in  the  sugar  industry,  a 
rate  of  payment  has  been  adopted  so  low 
that  the  burden  on  each  one  will  be  neg- 
ligible. 

Remember  that  eternal  vigilance  is  the 
price  of  safety;  that  in  unity  there  is 
strength;  that  the  benefit  that  you— per- 
sonally and  individually— have  got  and 
will  get  from  a  fair  tariff  on  sugar  and 
equitable  freight  rates  alone,  to  mention 
nothing  else,  outweighs  the  amount  of 
your  dues  to  this  League  a  hundred  fold, 
and  more. 

And  remember,  further,  that  SOME- 
BODY always  has  contributed  the  work 
and  the  money  to  fight  for  our  industry 
when  endangered.  Somebody  always  has 
loved  it  enough  for  that.  To  be  one  of 
those  thus  contributing  will  be  the  hon- 
orable and  self  respecting  position  of  all 
who  are,  or  who  become,  members  of 
the  American  Sugar  Cane  League  of  the 
United  States. 


IN  THE  FIELD 

(Continued  from  page  4) 

but  the  figures  given  by  Dr.  St.  Clergy 
will  nevertheless  still  make  it  clear  that 
much  more  money  gets  into  the  economy 
of  the  area  in  the  case  of  cane  as  com- 
pared to  beans.  Beans,  as  opposed  to 
cane,  would  lessen  the  amount  of  money 
in  the  economy  in  all  of  the  towns  and 
communities  in,  the  cane  area.  Bankers 
and  businessmen  of  all  types  would  ad- 
versely feel  this,  and  perhaps  agricul- 
tural land  values  would  drop. 

An  important  point  not  mentioned  here 
is  the  small  manpower  requirement  in 
the  production  of  beans  as  compared  to 
cane.  If  beans  replaced  cane,  all  mill 
workers  would  lose  jobs  and  85  percent 
of  the  farm  workers  now  used  in  cane 
would  not  be  needed  in  the  production 
of  beans. 

According  to  St.  Clergy  bean  price 
averaged  $5.50  per  bushel  in  1977  and 
the  State  averaged  26  bushels  per  acre. 
These  figures  show  that  bean  growers 
had  to  make  more  than  30  bushels  per 
acre  to  make  profits. 


It's  your 
future* 


Take  stock  in  America 

Buy  U.S.  Savings  Bonds 
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There's  Nothing 

that  controls 

Aster  &  Goldenrod 

in  sugarcane 

like 

Weedmaster 

HERBICIDE 


Weedmaster"  herbicide  effectively 
controls  ASTER  and  GOLDENROD  in 
sugarcane  because  it  not  only  kills  the 
leaves  and  stems  (which  can  be  seen), 
but  kills  the  roots— the  part  you  can't 


see.  It  virtually  eliminates  regrowth; 
therefore  giving  you  economical,  sea- 
son-long control  of  some  of  the  worst 
weeds  in  sugarcane. 


Ask  one  of  these  chemical  distributors 
for  Weedmaster 


Helena  Chemical  Co. 
Thibodaux,  La.  (504)-446-5881 

Bel  Chemical  Supply  Co 
Schriever,  La.  (504)-447-7288 


Thompson -rHayward  Chemical  Co. 
New  Orleans,  La.  (504)-866-3601 


OR  CALL  •  Velsicol's  Louisiana  Representative 

Roy  Waddle, 

52  Winchester  Circle 

Monroe,  La. 

Ph.  (318)  343-9155 


VELSICOL  CHEMICAL  CORPORATION 

341  East  Ohio  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois  6061 1 


Weedmaster 

HERBICIOE 


fc 


Note:  Before 
using  any 
pesticide, 
read  the 
label. 


VELSICOL. 
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SUGAR  PEOPLE 


FROM 


ALL  OVER  THE  WORLD 


READ 


THE  SUGAR  BULLETIN 
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Commercial  Members  of  the 


FREE  CLASSIFIED  ADS 


FOR  SALE:  Four  H-25  and  one  H-30  Hough 
Payloaders,  for  raw  sugar  handling.  Contact 
Southdown  Sugars,  Houma,  La.  Phone  (504) 
868-2670 

FOR  SALE:  Farm  equipment,  New  Iberia,  La., 
Phone  (318)  369-6841 


FOR  SALE:  1964  Thomson  harvester  w/new 
disel  motor.  Recently  overhauled.  Thomson 
Hercules  loader  mounted  on  1967  D-17  tractor. 
Write  or  call  L.  M.  Gianfala,  P.  O.  Box  336, 
Patterson,  LA  70392.  Phone  (504)  395-3922 


FOR  SALE:  1975  Thomson  cane  harvester, 
John  Deere  4230.  Broussard  flex  boom  cane 
loader  w/ditcher  attachment,  mounted  on  Case 
400.  Ronald  Gonsoulin,  Route  B,  Box  425,  New 
Iberia,  LA  70560 


AMERICAN  SUGAR  CANE  LEAGUE 
OF  THE  U.S.A.,  INC. 

AMOCO  OIL  COMPANY 

Atlanta,  Georgia 

ASSUMPTION  BANK  &  TRUST  CO. 
Napoleonville,  La. 

CANE  MACHINERY  &  ENGINEERING 

CO.,  INC. 

P.O.  Box  968 

Thibodaux,  La.  70301 

COLONIAL  MOLASSES  COMPANY 
P.  O.  Box  19004  New  Orleans,  La.  70119 

COMMERCIAL  BANK  AND  TRUST  CO. 
Franklin,  La.  70538 

DEEP  SOUTH  COOPERATIVE  ASSN. 

P.  O.  Box  1066 

Thibodaux,  La.  70301 

INGREDIENT  SALES  CO. 

914  Carondelet  Bldg. 

New  Orleans,  La.  70130 


FOR  SALE:  1973  Cameco  harvester,  model  H- 
7000  w/V-8  Cat  engine,  1972  J&L  L-16  hydro- 
static drive  loader,  3-Tandem  axle  cane  wagons, 
JD  3-row  cultivator,  2-20  ft.  planters  aides. 
Phone  (504)  545-3246. 


FOR  SALE:  6000  gallon  Anhydrous  ammonia 
tank.  Contact:  Burt  Marmande,  120  St.  Michel 
DLR,  Houma,  LA  70560 


FOR  SALE:  1972  Cameco  cane  harvester, 
model  7000  wnCat  330  engine.  Excellent  con- 
dition. Phone  (504)  265-4549 


WANTED:  Farm  manager  for  1500  acres  of 
sugar  cane.  Send  resume  to  The  Sugar  Bulletin. 
Refer  to  ad  XYZ. 


WANTED:  Davis  cane  carts.  Write  or  phone: 
M.  A.  Patout  &  Son,  Ltd.,  Route  1,  Box  288, 
Jeanerette,  LA  70544.  Phone:  (318)  276-4592. 


WANTED:  Experienced  Manager  for  large 
Louisiana  farming  operation.  Good  salary  and 
fringe  benefits.  Write  to  The  Sugar  Bulletin. 
Refer  to  ad  FT. 


J&L  HONIRON  CO. 

P.  O.  Box  620 

Jeanerette,  La.  70544 

WESTWAY  TRADING  CORP. 

Manard  Molasses  Division 

1330  Whitney  Building 

New  Orleans,  La. 

F.  C.  SCHAFFER  &  ASSOCIATES 

1020  Florida  Blvd. 
Baton  Rouge,  La.  70802 

PELICAN  STATE  LIME  CO. 
Morgan  City,  La.  70380 

SOUTH  LOUISIANA  PCA 

P.  O.  Box  488 

Napoleonville,  La.  70390 

STANDARD  SUPPLY  &  HARDWARE 
CO.,  INC. 

822  Tchoupitoulas  St. 
New  Orleans,  La. 

THE  THOMSON  MACHINERY  COMPANY, 

INC. 

P.  O.  Box  71 

Thibodaux,  La.  70301 


WHITNEY  NATIONAL  BANK 
New  Orleans,  La. 
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Stop  Brown  Panicum. 


Why?  Because  years  of  use  by  leading  growers  have  shown 
that  just  one  pre-emergence  application  of  liquid  Fenac" 
sugarcane  herbicide  can  eliminate  seedling  Johnsongrass  and 
other  persistent  annual  pests  like  crabgrass,  foxtail  and 
barnyardgrass    Growers  also  report  having  seen  startling  results 
on  brown  top  panicum 

Even  better,  Fenac  also  knocks  out  nine  major  broadleaf 
weeds,  including  morningglory,  dock,  chickweed  and  henbit. 

Your  sugarcane  doesn't  have  to  compete  for  sunlight, 
fertilizer,  moisture  and  row  space     Its  vigor  and  yields, 
along  with  your  profits  are  increased  by  elimination  of 
unwanted  weeds  FTHJIO 

Right  now,  Fenac  is  in  short  supply        P  tNALl 
But  we're  working  hard  to  correct  the  ^^ 

problem.  Because  we're  all  after  <C^CHE^> 

cleaner,  more  profitable  cane.  ^n^ 


(Use  these  products  in  accordance  with  label  directions  and  only  on  those  crops 
registered  for  their  use.) 

AMCHEM  PRODUCTS    INC  .  AMBLER,  PA    19002 


Louisiana  State  University  Library 

Serials  Department 

Baton  Rjuze,    Louisiana  70803 


y  M .^  m       ^^ ^u^*  ^.jjisxana  Yua03 
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UP  FRONT 
WITH  THE  LEAGUE 


by  Thomas  M.  Warner 


"Miss  Nellie  Dowling" 

We  are  sad  to  report  the  March  14 
death  of  "Miss  Nellie"  Dowling,  the  very 
first  secretary  of  the  American  Sugar 
Cane  League.  Mrs.  Dowling  retired  from 
the  League  in  December,  1966,  with  over 
44  years  of  service  to  the  Louisiana  sugar 
industry. 

Four  years  before  her  retirement,  "Miss 
Nellie"  was  presented  a  silver  sugar  bowl 
and  cream  pitcher  in  recognition  of  the 
important  part  she  has  played  in  the  life 
of  the  League.  T.  M.  Barker,  the  League's 
President  at  that  time,  said:  "Miss  Nellie, 
on  behalf  of  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  American  Sugar  Cane  League,  it  is 
my  pleasure  to  present  to  you  this  token 
of  our  high  esteem,  with  the  hope  it  will 
convey  to  you  our  thanks  for  your  many 
years  of  loyal  and  faithful  service  to  the 
Louisiana  Sugar  Industry.  You  were  the 
Miss  American  Sugar  Cane  League  of 
1922  and  are  the  Miss  American  Sugar 
Cane  League  of  1962.  We  are  looking 
forward  to  your  continuing  to  be  Miss 
American  Sugar  Cane  League  for  many 
years  to  come." 


Godfrey  Assoc,  Inc. 

In  the  past,  the  Louisiana,  Florida,  and 
Texas  sugar  industries  have  jointly  con- 
tracted with  Horace  Godfrey  of  Godfrey 
Assoc,  Inc.,  to  represent  us  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  At  its  March  29  meeting,  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  American  Sugar 
Cane  League  decided  to  discontinue 
such  joint  representation  in  Washington. 

Therefore,  the  League's  contract  with 
Godfrey  Assoc,  Inc.,  is  being  terminated. 
The  League  is  currently  talking  to  per- 
sons in  Washington  concerning  represen- 
tation for  the  Louisiana  sugar  industry. 

We  will  inform  you  of  new  develop- 
ments as  they  occur. 

Smithfield 

Smithfield  Sugar  Cooperative,  Inc.  will 
continue  operating,  according  to  Kenneth 
Kahao,  the  Co-op's  President. 

According  to  Kahao,  the  Smithfield 
Board  of  Directors  and  management  have 
completed  financial  arrangements  with 
the  New  Orleans  Bank  for  Cooperatives 
which  insures  the  continued  operation  of 
the  cooperative. 

Kahao  said  Smithfield  has  the  capacity 
to  take  additional  cane  for  the  1978  grind- 
ing season. 
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IN  THE  FIELD  WITH 
LLOYD  L.  LAUDEN 


THE  GOOD  AND  BAD  NEWS  -  STANDS  AND  BORERS 


In  general,  plant  cane  stands  in  dark 
colored  soils  are  finally  popping  out  over 
most  of  the  cane  belt.  The  parishes  of 
St.  Mary  and  Lafourche  have  more  cane 
showing  on  the  row  than  the  more  north- 
ern areas.  Plant  cane  stands  are  slow  in 
light  colored  sandy  soils  in  all  areas  and 
the  temperature  of  these  soils  are  lower 
than  the  darker  colored  soil. 

Stubble  stands  are  also  better  in  the 
heavier,  darker  soils  but,  in  general,  these 
are  not  showing  as  well  as  plant  cane 
stands.  It  is  amazing  how  several  fields 
of  stubble  cane,  specifically  observed 
which  stayed  waterlogged  during  most  of 
the  harvest  and  for  three  months  in  1978 
are  now  making  good  stands  of  stubble. 

Although  fields  stayed  relatively  clean 
for  a  long  time,  fields  are  now  getting 
weedy.  In  general,  broad-leaved  plants 
are  in  greater  abundance  but  many  fields 
are  showing  some  canary  grass  and  other 
annual  grasses.  Johnson  grass  is  also  still 
here.  Growers  must  remember  grass  robs 
cane  tonnage  and  control  of  weeds  and 
grasses  are  necessary  for  good  yields  of 
cane. 


The  bad  news  comes  from  the  indus- 
try's good  friend,  Dr.  Sess  Hensley,  Ento- 
mologist of  the  U.S.D.A.  Houma  Station. 
According  to  Sess,  the  overwintering 
sugar  cane  borer  population  in  areas  sur- 
veyed is  higher  than  normal.  Trash  on  top 
of  the  ground  contained  an  average  of  J 
165  live  borers  per  acre  in  35  different 
fields  examined.  There  are  usually  less 
than  100  surviving  borers  in  above  ground 
trash  in  March,  and  last  year  there  were 
none  surviving  above  ground.  The  only 
over-wintering  borers  last  year  were  in 
underground  seed  and  in  stubble  pieces. 

There  could  be  a  heavy  borer  popula- 
tion this  year  if  the  first  generation  de- 
velops normally  and  is  not  depressed  by 
drought,  according  to  Sess.  The  lack  of  a 
severe  freeze  during  winter,  excess  trash 
left  in  fields  during  harvest,  and  late  sea- 
son build-up  in  tops  of  stalks  last  Septem- 
ber and  October  which  received  little  or 
no  treatment  are  reasons  given  for  high 
over-wintering  population  now  in  the 
field.  Growers  will  have  to  watch  fields 
more  closely  this  year  and  take  action  if 
necessary. 
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Stop  # 
weeds  with 

Sinbar 


Cut  cultivation 
trips  and  cut  costs. 

That's  why  so  many 
top  sugar  cane  growers 
tell  us  they're  spraying 
Sinbar  terbacil  weed 
killer  more  and  culti- 
vating less. 

That's  why  so  many 
follow  the  three-step 
spray  program  with 
'  Sinbar.  They  spray  pre- 
emergence  in  the  fall  or 
winter.  They  spray 
again  in  the  spring, 
before  weeds  emerge. 
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And  they  spray  at  layby 
for  clean  cane  to  harvest. 

That's  the  program 
that  cuts  cultivation 
costs  the  most.  And 
Sinbar  is  the  herbicide 
that  most  growers  use  to 
do  the  trick. 
Check  with 
your  chemical  j 
supplier  now. 

With  any  chemical, 
follow  labeling  instructions 
and  warnings  carefully. 

Agrichemicals 


IN  WASHINGTON 
WITH  HORACE  GODFREY 


USDA  Replies  to  Congressman 
de  la  Garza's  Letter 

On  January  23,  1978,  Congressman  de  la 
Garza  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture and  requested  specific  information 
on  eight  (8)  items.  On  February  23,  1978, 
Secretary  Bergland  replied  to  such  let- 
ter, and  the  questions,  along  with  Secre- 
tary Bergland's  reply  are  quoted  below: 

1.  How  much  sugar  (white  and  raw  and 
in  product  form)  was  imported  into  the 
United  States  in  1977,  and  to  the  best  of 
your  knowledge  what  were  the  countries 
of  origin  for  that  sugar? 

The  United  States  Customs  Service 
has  reported  to  us  that  6.428  million 
short  tons,  raw  value,  of  raw  and  white 
sugar  were  imported  into  the  country  in 
1977.  The  preliminary  total  for  1977  is 
nearly  400,000  tons  below  that  reported 
by  Customs.  This  is  because  imported 
sugar  held  by  operators  but  not  assigned 
to  refiners  at  year  end  has  not  yet  been 
reported  to  the  Department. 

2.  What  was  the  total  value  of  these 
imports  and  how  much  revenue  do  you 
estimate  would  have  been  collected  if, 
as  the  House  —  Senate  Conference  Com- 
mittee intended,  the  sugar  tariff  as  fin- 
ally announced  had  been  in  effect  when 
Section  902  was  enacted? 

According  to  data  obtained  from  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census,  the  value  of  1977 
sugar  imports  was  $1,024,797,865.  The 
value  of  sugar  imported  from  October 
through  December  1977,  was  $341,851,- 
113  (3,930,975,067  pounds)  of  which 
$28,220,907  (303,448,260  pounds)  was  not 
subject  to  duty  because  the  sugar  was 
imported  from  countries  exempted  under 
the  Generalized  System  of  Preferences 
(GSP).  Total  duty  and  fee  collections,  at 
the  rates  set  by  the  Presidential  Procla- 
mations of  November  11,  1977,  for  the 
quantities  and  values  described  would, 
if  such  Proclamations  had  been  in  effect 


for  the  October  through  December  pe-  | 
riod     have     been     $211,334,605.     Since  | 
$70,011,267  was  reported  as  actually  col- 
lected    under    the    existing    duty,    the   • 
estimated   loss   in   revenue   amounts   to 
$141,323,337. 

3.  How  many  CCC  price  support  loans, 
the  amount  of  each,  and  the  total  amount 
lent  the  borrowers,  have  been  made  (and 
are  contemplated)  for  the  1977  sugar 
crop? 

Through  January  30,  1978,  loans  have 
been  disbursed  for  $168.9  million  cover- 
ing 1.2  billion  pounds  of  sugar.  Our 
projected  loan  total  for  1977  crop  sugar 
is  $554.8  million. 

4.  Who  are  each  of  the  recipients  of 
cash  payments,  and  what  is  the  amount 
each  received  (or  will  receive)  and  the 
total  of  such  payments  made  or  to  be 
made  by  CCC  for  the  1977  crop? 

Through  January,  we  have  disbursed 
$133.5  million.  We  estimate  that  an  ad- 
ditional $67.5  million  will  be  disbursed 
based  upon  final  weights  and  polariza- 
tions for  marketings  already  paid  and  to 
cover  sugar  committed  for  delivery  be- 
fore November  8,  1977,  for  which  prices 
have  not  yet  been  reported. 

5.  Will  the  cash  payments  being  made 
be  contingent  on  compliance  with  the 
wage  provisions  of  Section  902? 

No.  Eligibility  of  processors  under  the 
payment  program  is  not  contingent  upon 
producer  payment  of  established  mini- 
mum wages.  Minimum  wages  are  estab- 
lished by  direction  of  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Act  of  1977,  under  which 
authority  the  loan  program,  but  not  the 
payment  program,  is  based. 

6.  What  is  the  legal  and  policy  basis 
for  establishing  minimum  wage  rates 
differently  in  different  sugar  producing 
areas? 

Wages   established   reflect   those   last 

(continued  on  page  15) 
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Bindweed 


Curly  indigo 


Morning  glory 


Puncture  vine 


Control  broadleafs 

with  no  vapor  damage 

to  adjacent  crops. 


DEFY®  is  the  new,  non-volatile  post- 
emergence  herbicide.  Applied  as  directed  on 
the  label,  it  lets  you  control  the  broadleaf 
weeds  in  your  sugarcane  with  no  worries 
about  vapor  damage  to  adjacent  crops. 

Once  you  avoid  physical  spray  drift,  you  can 
relax.  There  are  no  damaging  vapors,  even  on 
hot  humid  days. 

Fast  and  effective. 

DEFY  controls  73  different  weeds,  including: 
Bindweed,  Bullthistle,  Cocklebur,  Curly 
indigo,  Hemp,  Henbit,  Indigo,  Jimsonweed, 
Morning  glory,  Pigweed,  Puncture  vine, 
Purslane,  Ragweed,  Russian  thistle, 
Smartweed,  Sow  thistle,  Spiny  amaranth, 
Wild  lettuce. 

So  different,  it's  patented. 

DEFY  is  a  concentrated  phenoxyacetate  with 
95%  active  ingredient.  One  application 
usually  gets  the  job  done.  Its  unique,  dry 
crystalline  form  makes  it  easy  to  use,  store 
and  handle. 
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It's  also  100%  water  soluble,  so  it  goes  into 
solution  easily  and  stays  in  solution.  No 
troublesome  sludge,  gel  or  "salt  out"  problems. 

See  your  crop  chemical  dealer  right  away.  He 
can  give  you  several  more  reasons  for  using 
DEFY  —  like  easy  clean-up  and  a  cost  that's 
not  out  of  line. 


DEFY® 
The  new, 
non-volatile 
post-  emergence 
broadleaf 
herbicide 


KALO  LABORATORIES,  INC. 

9233  Ward  Parkway 
Kansas  City,  Missouri  64114 
(816)  363-1800 


DEFY  is  a  trademark  of  Kalo  Laboratories,  Inc. 


SPEECH  BY  PRESIDENT  BERKSHIRE  TERILL. 

AT  THE  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF 

THE  LOUISIANA  SUGAR  EXCHANGE, 

MARCH  29,  1978. 


Members  of  the  Louisiana  Sugar  Ex- 
change and  our  Distinguished  guests. 

Today  marks  the  end  of  30  years  of 
service  provided  by  the  Louisiana  Sugar 
Exchange,  Inc.  We  hope  that  we  have 
served  you  well  and  with  the  continued 
support  of  our  membership,  we  will 
serve  the  industry  for  another  30  years. 

When  I  was  elected  President  of  the 
Exchange  on  this  day  1  year  ago,  I  not 
only  accepted  the  honor  of  serving  you 
as  President,  but  I  also  accepted  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  this  office.  I  hope  that  I 
have  lived  up  to  your  expectations  over 
the  past  year. 

This  year  has  not  been  easy  for  any- 
one, either  directly  or  indirectly  related 
to  the  sugar  industry.  It  was  such  a  year 
that  most  of  us  would  rather  not  relive 
because  of  the  events  that  took  place. 
However,  it  is  one  of  my  duties  to  report 
those  events  that  affected  the  Louisiana 
Sugar  Exchange. 

The  event  that  affected  the  Exchange 
most  during  1977,  was  the  suspension  of 
the  daily  publication  of  spot  prices  for 
raw  sugar.  The  timing  of  the  suspension 
could  not  have  been  more  detrimental  to 
the  Louisiana  Sugar  Exchange  and  the 
Louisiana  sugar  industry,  for  we  had  just 
begun  our  pricing  period  for  the  1977-78 
pricing  season.  The  events  that  led  go 
the  suspension  are  as  follows: 

On  October  17,  1977  the  Department 
of  Justice  filed  a  civil  complaint  against 
the  New  York  Coffee  &  Sugar  Exchange, 
alleging  that  its  determination  and  pub- 
lication of  daily  spot  quotations  for  raw 
sugar  violated  Section  1  of  the  Sherman 
Act.  Tin's  action  taken  by  the  Justice  De- 
partment was  hard  to  understand  espe- 


cially when  the  USDA  requested  that 
the  New  York  Coffee  &  Sugar  Exchange 
issue  such  publications  some  50  years 
ago  and  they  had  reliably  done  so,  with- 
out question,  year  after  year. 

Even  so,  on  November  3,  1977  the 
New  York  Coffee  and  Sugar  Exchange 
publicly  announced  that  it  had  voted  to 
voluntarily  suspend  the  publication  of 
any  spot  quotations  because  of  uncer- 
tainties created  by  this  lawsuit. 

On  that  same  day,  November  3,  the 
Raw  Sugar  Quotation  Committee  of  the 
Louisiana  Sugar  Exchange  held  an  emer- 
gency meeting  to  decide  what  action  we 
would  take  on  the  matter.  The  results  of 
that  meeting,  in  the  best  interest  of  he 
Louisiana  Sugar  Exchange  whereby 
avoiding  possible  legal  acion  from  the 
Justice  Department,  was  to  temporarily 
suspend  our  daily  publication  of  spot 
prices  for  Louisiana  raw  sugar. 

On  November  4,  the  Exchange  sent  a 
telegram  to  Mr.  John  Shenefield,  U.  S. 
Assistant  Attorney  General,  saying: 

"BECAUSE  LOUISIANA'S  SUGAR 
CANE  FARMERS  &  PROCESSORS 
ARE  DEPENDENT  UPON  A  DAILY 
PUBLICATION  OF  A  DOMESTIC 
RAW  SUGAR  SPOT  PRICE  FOR 
SETTLEMENT  PURPOSES  ON 
THEIR  SUGAR  CONTRACTS,  THE 
LOUISIANA  SUGAR  EXCHANGE, 
INC.  STRONGLY  URGES  THAT 
THE  U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  JUS- 
TICE EITHER  GIVE  PROPER  AU- 
THORIZATION TO  THE  NEW 
YORK  COFFEE  &  SUGAR  EX- 
CHANGE TO  RESUME  THE  PUB- 
LICATION OF  DAILY  SPOT  QUO- 
TATIONS, OR  AUTHORIZE  THE 
LOUISIANA    SUGAR    EXCHANGE, 
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INC.  TO  PROVIDE  SUCH  PUBLI- 
CATIONS. IT  IS  ESSENTIAL  THAT 
DAILY  SPOT  PRICES  BE  PUB- 
LISHED IN  ORDER  TO  AVOID 
COMPLETE  CHOAS  IN  MARKET- 
ING LOUISIANA  RAW  SUGAR.  WE 
URGE  THAT  YOU  TAKE  PROMPT 
ACTION  ON  THIS  MATTER. 
PLEASE  ADVISE  TODAY." 

Copies  of  that  telegram  were  sent  to 
President  Carter,  U.  S.  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture Bob  Bergland,  Senator  Russell 
Long,  William  Bagley-Chairman  of  the 
CFTC  and  the  New  York  Coffee  & 
Sugar  Exchange. 

On  November  7th,  we  received  a 
phone  call  from  Ralph  Giordano,  an  at- 
torney with  the  Antitrust  Division  of  the 
Department  of  Justice.  We  informed 
him  again  that  Louisiana  sugar  cane 
farmers  and  processors  are  dependent 
upon  the  daily  publication  of  a  raw 
sugar  spot  quotation  for  settlement  pur- 
pose on  their  sugar  contracts,  especially 
wtih  respect  to  existing  contracts  which 
extended  until  the  end  of  1977.  We  then 
requested  that  they  authorize  the  Lou- 
isiana Sugar  Exchange  to  publish  a  daily 
spot  quotation,  at  least  through  Decem- 
ber 1977.  Our  conversation  ended  with 
no  definite  answer. 

On  November  10th,  we  received  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Giordano  advising  us 
that  they  had  no  authority  to  approve  or 
offer  any  legal  advice  regarding  the 
formulation  of  any  plan  for  determining 
a  spot  quotation.  They  also  advised  us 
they  could  not  guarantee  that  they 
would  not  institute  civil  proceedings 
against  us  if  we  resumed  publishing  spot 
prices  for  raw  sugar.  They  suggested  we 
hire  a  good  attorney. 

On  November  18th,  our  Raw  Sugar 
Quotation  Committee  met  again  and 
found  it  necessary  to  protect  the  Ex- 
change and  its  membership  from  possible 
legal  action  and  reluctantly  suspended 
the  publication  of  spot  prices  for  Louisi- 
ana sugar  until  further  notice. 

However,  it  is  my  understanding 
NOW  that  negotiations  are  in  progress 


which  may  result  in  the  resumption  of 
spot  quotations  for  raw  sugar  in  the  near 
future.  For  your  information,  on  Friday, 
March  17th,  Greg  Risher  and  I  met  with 
two  attorneys  from  the  Department  of 
Justice  here  in  New  Orleans  regarding 
the  possible  reinstatement  of  daily  spot 
prices.  Also,  at  this  meeting  were  repre- 
sentatives of  the  American  Sugar  Cane 
League:  Mr.  Durbin,  Mr.  deGravelles, 
Mr.  Billeaud,  Mr.  Hodson,  Mr.  Warner 
and  Paul  Borron,  III.  The  attorneys  from 
the  Department  of  Justice  asked  many 
questions  regarding  the  daily  spot  price 
and  we  came  away  from  the  meeting 
with  the  feeling  that  they  now  want  to 
work  out  some  new  method  of  a  commit- 
tee to  publish  daily  spot  prices  at  the 
New  York  Coffee  and  Sugar  Exchange 
that  in  their  opinion  would  not  be  a 
biased  price. 

In  the  meantime,  it  is  our  intention  to 
continue  our  services  and  to  provide  our 
membership  as  much  information  of  the 
sugar  market  as  is  available,  whenever 
it  is  available. 

Before  the  suspension  of  price  quota- 
tions, raw  sugar  prices  were  low.  The 
New  Orleans  average  price  for  the 
month  of  October  1977  was  10.2  cents 
per  pound.  On  the  day  before  the  sus- 
pension, November  2,  1977  the  price  was 
11.2  cents  per  pound. 

After  the  suspension,  it  was  only  a 
guessing  game  as  to  what  the  actual 
value  of  Louisiana  raw  sugar  and  sugar 
cane  was.  However,  it  is  my  understand- 
ing that  buyers  of  Louisiana  raw  sugar 
settled  on  a  daily  basis  on  sugar  already 
under  contract. 

In  regards  to  knowing  the  value  of  our 
blackstrap  molasses,  there  were  no  prob- 
lems. The  average  price  from  October 
10,  1977  through  March  24,  1978  was 
$35.25/ton  or  20.6140/gallon.  This  is 
compared  to  $49.50/ton  for  the  same 
period  during  the  1976-77  season.  I  also 
understand  that  the  demand  for  molasses 
has  picked  up  a  little  over  the  past  few 
weeks. 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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(continued  from  previous  page) 

In  going  back  to  raw  sugar,  it  is  im- 
portant to  report  that  before  and  after 
the  suspension  of  spot  quotations,  price 
supports  were,  being  literally  fought  for 
through  legislation.  We  reached  that 
stage  because  a  reduction  in  the  import 
quotas  for  raw  sugar,  as  recommended 
by  the  ITC,  was  flatly  rejected  by  Presi- 
dent Carter.  The  legislation  I'm  referring 
to  is  the  dela  Garza  amendment  to  the 
Farm  Bill.  The  details  surrounding  the 
dela  Garza  amendment,  loan  and  subsidy 
program,  are  much  too  complicated  & 
detailed  to  worry  you  with  again!  We  all 
know  that  the  industry  was  successful  in 
obtaining  a  13.5  cents/pound  price  sup- 
port program. 

However,  that  success  did  not  come 
easy.  I  took  the  effects  of  those  individ- 
uals and  organizations  that  not  only 
depend  on  a  viable  domestic  sugar  in- 
dustry, but  also  those  who  support  us 
without  any  dependency.  And  most  im- 
portant, IT  TOOK  POLITICS!  YES,  WE 
NOW  HAVE  TO  COMPETE  IN  THE 
POLITICAL  ARENA  IF  WE  WANT 
OUR  INDUSTRY  TO  SURVIVE!  AND 
IT  IS  BECOMING  MORE  AND  MORE 
APPARENT  EVERYDAY. 

But  I  personally  feel  that  without  the 
leadership  of  the  American  Sugar  Cane 
League  and  the  unrelentless  efforts  from 
Senator  Russell  Long,  the  thirteen  and  a 
half  cent  support  program  would  still  be 
on  the  drawing  board.  They  should  be 
recognized  &  given  credit  for  a  job  well 
done! 

Although  the  accomplishment  prob- 
ably saved  the  Louisiana  sugar  industry 
from  almost  total  financial  destruction, 
the  13.5  cents  we  received  for  1977  crop 
is  still  far  below  Louisiana's  average  cost 
of  production.  That  level  of  support 
merely  reduced  Louisiana's  losses. 

However,  it  is  not  inconceivable  for 
prices  to  reach  the  15  to  16  cent  range 
towards  the  second  or  third  quarter  of 
1978,  primarily  due  to  the  recent  imposi- 
tion of  a  2.7  cent  per  pound  import  fee 


on  raw  sugar.  If  prices  do  reach  that 
level,  it  will  surely  help  to  meet  our 
costs.  But  I  believe  that  the  future  of  our 
industry  rests  on  the  successful  legisla- 
tion of  a  comprehensive  nutritive  sweet- 
ner  act.  The  International  Sugar  Agree- 
ment, which  went  into  effect  January  1, 
1978,  is  not  the  ultimate  answer,  like 
some  people  in  the  current  administra- 
tion believe,  domestic  legislation  is! 

In  regards  to  this  year's  raw  sugar 
production,  it  was  slightly  better  than 
last  year's.  Louisiana  produced  667,000 
tons  of  raw  sugar  from  7,200,000  net 
tons  of  sugar  cane.  This  is  compared  to 
645,000  tons  of  sugar  from  7,440,000  net 
tons  of  sugar  cane  for  the  1976  crop. 

The  State  produced  an  average  of  24 
net  tons  of  sugar  cane  per  acre  this  past 
year,  as  compared  to  25.5  net  tons  for 
the  1976  crop.  Also,  it  is  important  to 
point  out  there  were  35  mills  grinding 
cane  for  the  1976  crop  and  only  33  for 
the  1977  crop.  And  unfortunately  there 
will  only  be  28  mills  left  in  Louisiana  for 
the  1978  crop.  However,  the  misfortunes 
of  those  who  had  to  close  their  doors, 
may  inturn,  provide  greater  opportuni- 
ties for  those  who  remain! 

In  closing,  let  us  all  join  forces  again 
as  we  have  done  year  after  year  and 
work  for  a  more  solid  and  viable  busi- 
ness by  uniting  ALL  segments  of  the 
U.S.  Domestic  Sweetener  Industry. 
Through  unity,  we  can  all  survive!  Want 
to  thank  everyone  who  helped  out  this 
past  year  and  especially  Greg  Risher 
who  had  done  such  a  good  job. 


BARTLETT  CHEMICALS,  INC. 
Walter    M    Bartlett 

SUGAR   HOUSE  CHEMICALS 

COMPLETE   LABORATORY  SUPPLIES 

AND   REAGENT   CHEMICALS 

SCHMIDT  &   HAENSCH   POLARIMETERS 

1460    South    Peters   St. 

New    Orleans,    La. 

(504)  523-4911 
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Put  your  sugarcane 

on  a  Johnsongrass- 

f  ree  diet  all  the  way 

to  harvest. 


With  Asulox  you'll 
gain  up  to.6  tons 
an  acre  in  increased 
yield. 


The  way  to  keep  sugarcane 
yields  up  is  to  keep  Johnson- 
grass  down.  Asulox  is  unsur- 
passed at  doing  just  that. 

Asulox  controls  Johnson- 
grass  and  its  rhizomes  and 
other  annual  grassy  weeds 
that  rob  your  crop  of  mois- 


M 


ture  and  nutrients.  The  result  —more 
sugarcane  per  acre.  Up  to  6  tons  more 
per  acre.  And  Asulox  is  very  selective 
to  sugarcane. 

It  can  be  applied  by  ground  sprayer 
or  from  the  air,  on  either  plant  cane  or 
cane  grown  from  stubble.  One 
properly  timed  application  will 
protect  your  sugarcane  from 
Johnsongrass  and  its  rhizomes 
all  the  way  to  harvest. 

For  more  information 
see  your  supplier  or  Rhodia 
representative. 


B,- 


Please  read  the  label  carefully  and  use  only  as  directed. 


RHODIA  INC.  AGRICULTURAL  DIVISION 
Monmouth  Junction,  New  Jersey  08852 


A  SUBSIDIARY  OF  RHONE  POULENC 
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S-When  a 
farmer  talks, 
we  listen... 

~   More  than  300,000  farmers  and 

ranchers  across  the  USA  belong  to 
"  PCAs. 

As  members  and  stockholders,  they 
own  the  cooperative  Production 
Credit  Associations  —  all  430  of 
them.  So  when  they  talk,  we  listen. 
And  it's  good  listening. 

PCA  members  are  some  of  the  best  farmers  in  the  world.  And  among  the  best  informed 

people  in  agriculture.  Every  day  they  talk  to  us  about  trends  in  financial  management. 

And  about  their  plans.  They  tell  us  what  farmers  are  looking  for  in  production  loans 

and  in  capital  financing. 

If  you're  serious  about  farming  or  ranching,  we'd  like  to  listen  to 

your  plans.  Maybe  we  can  help  you  implement  them. 

You  talk.  We'll  listen.  Even  if  you  aren't  one  of  our  members. 

Yet. 


Alexandria  PCA 

Alexandria  488-0841/2 
Marksville  253-7829 

Baton  Rouge  PCA 

Baton  Rouge  272-1905 
New  Roads  638-6408 


Opelousas  PCA 

Lafayette  232-3012 
New  Iberia  364-0217 
Opelousas  948-3003 
St.  Martinville  394-3430 

South  Louisiana  PCA 

Napoleonville  369-7214/5 
Raceland  537-3657 
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There's  Nothing 

that  controls 

Aster  &  Goldenrod 

in  sugarcane 

like 

Weedmaster 

HERBICIDE 


Weedmaster R  herbicide  effectively 
controls  ASTER  and  GOLDENROD  in 
sugarcane  because  it  not  only  kills  the 
leaves  and  stems  (which  can  be  seen), 
but  kills  the  roots— the  part  you  can't 


see.  It  virtually  eliminates  regrowth; 
therefore  giving  you  economical,  sea- 
son-long control  of  some  of  the  worst 
weeds  in  sugarcane. 


Ask  one  of  these  chemical  distributors 
for  Weedmaster 

Helena  Chemical  Co.  Thompson  — Hayward  Chemical  Co. 

Thibodaux,  La.  (504)-446-588l        New  Orleans,  La.  (504)-866-3601 

Bel  Chemical  Supply  Co 
Schriever,  La.  (504)-447-7288 

OR  CALL  •  Velsicol's  Louisiana  Representative 

Roy  Waddle, 

52  Winchester  Circle 

Monroe,  La. 

Ph.  (318)  343-9155 


Weedmaster 

HERBICIOE 


Note:  Before 
using  any 
pesticide, 
read  the 
label. 


VELSICOL 


VELSICOL  CHEMICAL  CORPORATION 

341  East  Ohio  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois  6061 1 
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Early  Notes  on  the  1978  Crop 

by 
Dr.  Charley  Richard 


As  of  March  29, 1978,  the  crop  is  finally 
starting  to  show  itself  in  most  areas.  By 
now  we  have  all  heard  remarks  concern- 
ing the  harshness  of  this  past  winter  on 
our  crop.  Official  weather  records  show 
that  average  temperatures  for  January 
and  February  were  as  much  as  10  degrees 
cooler  than  normal  in  some  parts  of  the 
belt.  Accompanying  these  abnormally 
prolonged  cold  temperatures  were  the  al- 
most every  other  day  rains.  Total  rainfall 
for  the  two  month  period  was  about  dou- 
ble the  normal  rate. 

What  this  means  to  the  plant  cane  crop 
is  that  there  has  been  little  or  no  growth 
since  the  fall  stand  was  killed  by  freeze. 
Consequently,  shoots  have  not  had  to 
germinate  and  emerge  from  the  soil  only 
to  be  killed  back  by  freeze.  This  would  be 
a  normal  occurrence  in  most  winters,  but 
this  year  the  flush  of  shoots  we  are  now 
seeing  is  actually  only  the  second  crop 
of  cane  shoots,  the  first  having  been  lost 
at  the  time  of  the  first  freeze.  Assuming 
we  have  no  more  killing  freezes  or  frosts, 
we  have  not  had  to  deplete  the  mother 
stalk  before  establishing  our  final  stand. 

Examination  of  cane  in  the  ground  has 
shown  that  mother  stalks  and  shoots  are 
in  good  shape  and  in  most  cases  shoots 
have  emerged  or  are  ready  to  do  so.  The 
only  indications  of  bad  plant  cane  stands 
found  by  any  of  the  League  Agronomists 
were  in  places  where  cane  was  not  cov- 
ered properly.  Cane  which  was  planted 
very  late  appears  to  be  delayed  in  coming 
up.  However,  condition  of  these  mother 
stalks  and  eyes  appears  good. 

The  areas  showing  cane  the  most 
are  in  the  darker  colored  soils  which 
tend  to  warm  up  faster  than  the 
lighter  colored  soils.  These  lighter  col- 
ored soils  are  often  times  called  "cold 
sands"  and  generally  are  late  in  produc- 
ing a  stand. 

Stubble  cane  apparently  has  been  af- 
fected in  pretty  much  the  same  way. 
Examination  of  stubble  pieces  lias 
shown  that  their  condition   is  generally 


good,  although  exposed  buds  and  buds 
near  the  surface  have  been  killed.  Fields 
of  old  stubble  are  generally  not  showing 
well.  There  appears  to  be  little  differ- 
ence at  this  time  in  cane  cut  mid-season 
or  late  last  fall.  Early  cut  cane  is  show- 
ing more,  but  it  is  expected  that  this  will 
even  out  in  a  few  weeks. 

Some  of  the  acreage  planted  last  fall 
had  no  herbicide  application.  This  cane 
has  a  large  amount  of  winter  weeds  on 
it,  and  most  growers  have  applied  a  post- 
emergence  chemical  on  this  acreage.  The 
results  look  good,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
with  spring  applications  of  herbicides 
and  good  cultivation  weather  those 
growers  can  overcome  the  misfortune  of 
not  having  had  fall  applications. 

Some  cane,  both  plant  and  stubble,  is 
being  shaved.  Most  growers  shaving 
plant  cane  either  were  unable  to  apply 
herbicides  last  fall  and  are  trying  to 
clean  off  the  land  and/or  remove  ex- 
cess dirt.  Some  growers  shaving  plant 
cane  experienced  difficulties  because  of 
excessive  rainfall  which  eroded  most  of 
the  soil,  leaving  little  to  be  removed  with- 
out injuring  the  mother  stalk.  It  is  hoped 
that  growers  did  not  injure  cane  in  this 
way.  Some  stubble  cane  was  shaved  be- 
cause of  excessive  stubble  length  and 
scrap  remaining  on  the  field  and/or 
grass  on  the  row.  Grass  seems  to  be 
more  of  a  problem  on  cane  cut  earlv  last 
fall. 

This  past  fall  much  cane  was  planted 
under  less  than  optimum  conditions  and 
not  necessarily  at  the  optimum  times. 
However,  fields  of  earlv  planted  CP  65- 
357  and  late  planted  L  62-96  look  ac- 
ceptable. CP  65-357  which  normally  does 
not  establish  a  stand  until  late  is  looking 
good  at  this  time.  Most  growers  have  a 
large  amount  of  their  acreage  in  this 
variety.  It  is  still  too  early  to  judge  the 
crop  bv  the  stand,  but  certainly  with  no 
more  damaging  temperatures  and  good 
cultivation  weather  there  is  the  possibil- 
ity of  having  a  good  stand  of  cane  which 
is  the  first  step  towards  a  good  crop. 
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(Continued  from  page  4) 

set  for  1974  under  the  Sugar  Act,  in- 
creased, for  the  1977  crop,  by  the  23 
percent  cost-of-living  increase  which  has 
occurred  since  that  time.  An  estimated 
additional  6  percent  cost-of-living  in- 
crease was  calculated  for  1978  crop 
wages. 

The  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as  amended, 
provided  that,  in  setting  minimum 
wages,  the  Secretary  take  into  considera- 
tion the  standards  formerly  established 
by  him  under  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act,  as  amended  (i.e.,  cost-of-living, 
prices  of  sugar  and  by-products,  income 
from  sugarbeets  and  sugarcane,  and 
costs  of  production),  and  the  differences 
in  conditions  among  the  various  sugar- 
producing  areas.  Since  there  is  no  evi- 
dence that  the  differences  between 
sugar-producing  areas,  as  previously  es- 
tablished, have  changed,  we  felt  it  ad- 
visable to  maintain  that  relationship  in 
establishing  minimum  wages  for  the 
1977  and  1978  crops. 

7.  Do  you  intend  to  make  any  sugar 
payments  of  any  kind  on  the  1978  crop? 

No.  Payments  are  limited  to  1977  crop 
sugar  considered  as  marketed  or  com- 
mitted for  marketing  prior  to  November 
8,1978. 

8.  Do  you  intend  to  seek  an  extension 
or  legislative  modification  of  Section  902 

i  for  the  1979  or  subsequent  sugar  crops? 

We  believe  the  time  has  come  for  the 
development  of  a  comprehensive  domes- 
!  tic  sweetener  policy.  The  present  pro- 
gram has  weaknesses  which  should  be 
corrected.  For  example,  the  benefits  of 
a  loan  program  will  not  necessarily  flow 
to  the  farmer  who  produces  the  sugar 
crop  if  his  processor  decides  not  to  take 
out  a  loan.  Sweetener  policy  is  a  complex 
issue  which  affects  many  segments  of 
our  economy,  and  affects  them  in  differ- 
ent ways.  The  best  interests  of  con- 
sumers and  producers,  processors  and 
refiners,  industrial  users,  and  workers 
employed  in  the  production  and  harvest- 
ing of  crops  must  be  weighed  in  the  final 


decision.  There  is  no  clear  consensus  of 
what  that  policy  ought  to  be.  On  the 
contrary,  there  is  at  present  a  wide  di- 
vergence of  views  regarding  sweetener 
policy.  The  Administration  would  wel- 
come the  assistance  of  Congress  in  crys- 
tallizing the  issues.  We  believe  that  the 
Congress  represents  the  best  forum  for 
the  debate  that  must  take  place  on  this 
subject.  A  full  series  of  public  hearings 
before  the  appropriate  Congressional 
Committees  would  go  a  long  way  to- 
ward reaching  the  consensus  we  now 
lack.  We  stand  ready  to  work  with  or 
assist  the  Congress  in  any  manner  in  this 
undertaking. 

SUGAR  MAN  OF  THE  YEAR 

Aldrich  C.  Bloomquist,  Vice  President  of 
American  Crystal  Sugar  Company,  this 
week  received  the  Dyer  Memorial 
Award  as  "Sugar  Man  of  the  Year— 1977." 
A  veteran  of  some  25  years  in  the  United 
States  sugar  industry,  Mr.  Bloomquist 
served  first  in  the  1950s  in  Minneapolis 
as  Regional  Director  of  Western  Beet 
Sugar  Producers,  Inc.— which  was  the 
public  relations  organization  of  the 
United  States  beet  sugar  industry.  For  a 
longer  period  thereafter,  he  served  as 
the  principal  full-time  officer  of  the  Red 
River  Valley  Sugarbeet  Growing  Associ- 
ation. Above  and  beyond  the  normal 
duties  as  principal  full-time  officer  of 
the  Red  River  Valley  Sugarbeet  Growers 
Association,  Mr.  Bloomquist  was  the  per- 
son chiefly  responsible  for  conceiving 
and  negotiating  one  of  the  most  notable 
and  important  developments  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  United  States  beet  sugar 
industry.  This  was  the  acquisition  by 
sugarbeet  growers  in  the  Red  River  Val- 
ley area  of  Minnesota  and  North  Dakota 
of  one  of  the  principal  U.S.  sugarbeet 
processing  companies,  the  American 
Crystal  Sugar  Company,  and  casting  the 
newly  acquired  company  in  the  form  of 
a  farmers'  cooperative. 
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Stop  Brown  Panicum. 


Why7  Because  years  of  use  by  leading  growers  have  shown 
that  just  one  pre-emergence  application  of  liquid  Fenac  " 
sugarcane  herbicide  can  eliminate  seedling  Johnsongrass  arid 
other  persistent  annual  pests  like  crabgrass,  foxtail  and 
barnyardgrass    Growers  also  report  having  seen  startling  results 
on  brown  top  panicum 

Even  better,  Fenac  also  knocks  out  nine  major  broadleaf 
weeds,  including  mornmgglory,  dock,  chickweed  and  henbit. 

Your  sugarcane  doesn't  have  to  compete  for  sunlight, 
fertilizer,  moisture  and  row  space     Its  vigor  and  yields, 
along  with  your  profits  are  increased  by  elimination  of 
unwanted  weeds  mi  II A 

Right  now,  Fenac  is  in  short  supply        |  tNIUj 
But  we're  working  hard  to  correct  the  ^^ 

problem.  Because  we're  all  after  <^CHEp>: 

cleaner,  more  profitable  cane.  ^s^ 


(Use  these  products  in  accordance  with  label  directions  and  only  on  those  crops 
registered  for  their  use.) 

AMCHEM  PRODUCTS    INC  .  AMBLER.  PA    19002 


Acquisitions  Division,  Serials  Dept. 

Louisiana  State  University  Library 

Baton  Rouge  Louisiana  70303         £  I  1 
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IN  THE  FIELD  WITH 
LLOYD  L.  LAUDEN 


L.S.U.  AUDUBON  SUGAR  INSTITUTE  COURSES  OFFERED 
PRESENT  STANDS 


The  L.S.U.  Audubon  Sugar  Institute  is 
offering  several  short  courses  on  sugar 
cane  processing. 

The  courses  offered  this  year,  their 
dates,  and  costs  are  as  follows: 

1.  Sugar  Chemist  Short  Course  — 

Analyses  May  8-12     $200 

2.  Sugar  Chemist  Short  Course  — 

Reports  June  5-9     $200 

3.  Energy  Conservation  in  the  Raw 

Sugar  Factory     May  22-24     $100 

4.  Sugar  Mill  Operations, 

For  Growers       June  12-14     $100 

5.  Principles  of  Raw  Sugar 

Processing  July  17-21     $200 

Applications  to  attend  any  of  these 
courses  should  be  made  soon.  All  classes 
will  be  held  in  the  Department  of  Chem- 
ical Engineering  on  the  L.S.U.  Campus. 
The  Laboratory  sessions  will  be  in  the 
Audubon  Sugar  Factory. 

For  further  information  about  these 
courses,  contact: 

Dr.  J.  A.  Polack 
Audubon  Sugar  Institute 
Louisiana  State  University 
Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana  70803 

All  of  these  courses  are  very  well  or- 
ganized and  favorable  comments  have 
been  received  on  all  courses  offered. 

The  course  for  growers  received  very 
favorable  comments  by  those  in  attend- 
ance last  year.  According  to  Dr.  Polack, 
this  course  is  designed  to  be  a  beginning 
course  in  Sugar  Mill  Operation,  and  can 
materially  help  grower  board  members 
of  sugar  cooperatives.  The  course  gives 
demonstrations  of  many  processes  in  the 
factory,  including  boiling  sugar.  It 
teaches  how  cane  payments  are  calcu- 
lated in  simple  arithmetic  and  is  aimed 
at  giving  growers  a  working  knowledge 
of  sugar  processing. 


For  many  years,  growers  have  felt 
there  was  something  mysterious  about 
making  sugar,  analysing  sucrose  and 
purity,  and  calculating  payment.  This  is 
not  so  and  here  is  a  chance  to  get  some 
good  training  in  a  sugar  mill  by  experts. 
These  experts  are  going  to  use  easy  to 
understand  language,  not  the  $50  words 
sometimes  used  in  technical  papers. 

Some  processors  have  found  time  to 
learn  something  about  growing  sugar 
cane.  Some  of  these  processors  have  be- 
come good  cane  growers.  These  proces- 
sors studied  the  crop  and  gave  time  to 
learning.  Growers  can  do  the  same  thing 
about  processing.  A  little  time  and  study 
can  give  any  cane  grower  some  helpful 
knowledge  about  sugar  processing. 

The  Bunkie-Meeker  area  and  the  West 
Baton  Rouge-Pointe  Coupee  area  growers 
are  very  concerned  over  the  small 
amount  of  cane  showing  as  of  April  11, 
1978.  There  is  very  little  cane  snowing 
in  these  areas  as  compared  to  the  more 
southern  areas.  There  is  a  noticeable 
amount  of  difference  between  the  White 
Castle-Donaldsonville  area  and  the  West 
Baton  Rouge-Pointe  Coupee  areas. 
There  is  much  more  cane  showing  in  the 
White  Castle-Donaldsonville  area.  Nights 
are  still  cool.  Plant  cane  and  first  year 
stubble  cane  still  have  a  good  chance  to 
make  stands  but  there  will  be  some  bad 
second  stubble  in  many  areas.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  writer,  the  more  northern 
areas  will  be  more  adversely  affected.  It 
will  stay  cool  there  longer. 

Lafourche  and  St.  Mary  Parishes  have 
the  tallest  cane  at  this  time.  This  is  gen- 
erally true  in  most  years.  It  is  also  gen- 
erally true  that  Lafourche's  cane  will 
sucker  a  little  faster  and  look  a  little 
taller  than  St.  Mary's  cane  in  about  two 
to  three  weeks. 
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loo  bad, 
sugarcane 
borer! 


\ou're  not  safe  in  the  stalk  any  more. 
i|zodrin  nails  you  when  you  start  to  feed. 


Sugarcane  borers  are  out  of  luck  when 
you  go  after  them  with  Azodrin"  insec- 
ticide. Because  Azodrin  works  on  borers 
unlucky  enough  to  be  caught  outside  the 
stalk.  And  its  systemic  action  gets  the 
ones  inside  the  stalk— beyond  the 
reach  of  most  other  insecticides. 

Standing  cane  or  downed  cane, 
Azodrin  delivers  results:  you  elimi- 
nate borers  that  cause  weight  and 
sugar  loss.  And  Azodrin  helps  elimi-        Shell 


nate  borer  entry  points  that  can  serve  as 
entrances  for  disease. 

Always  read  the  Azodrin  label  and 
follow  all  directions  before  using.  Remem- 
ber that  a  good  scouting  program  is 
important   toward   stopping  borer 
damage  before  it  occurs.  Then  call 
for  Azodrin  when  you  need  control. 


Shell  Chemical  Company,  P.O. 
Box  3871,  Houston,  Texas  77001. 
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Put  your  sugarcane 

on  a  Johnsongrass- 

f  ree  diet  all  the  way 

to  harvest. 


With  Asutox  you'll 
gain  up  to  6  tons 
an  atre  in  increased 
yield. 


The  way  to  keep  sugarcane 
yields  up  is  to  keep  Johnson- 
grass  down.  Asulox  is  unsur- 
passed at  doing  just  that. 

Asulox  controls  Johnson- 
grass  and  its  rhizomes  and 
other  annual  grassy  weeds 
that  rob  your  crop  of  mois- 
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ture  and  nutrients.  The  result  —more 
sugarcane  per  acre.  Up  to  6  tons  more 
per  acre.  And  Asulox  is  very  selective 
to  sugarcane. 

It  can  be  applied  by  ground  sprayer 
or  from  the  air,  on  either  plant  cane  or 
cane  grown  from  stubble.  One 
properly  timed  application  will 
protect  your  sugarcane  from 
Johnsongrass  and  its  rhizomes 
all  the  way  to  harvest. 

For  more  information 
see  your  supplier  or  Rhodia 
representative. 


Please  read  the  label  carefully  and  use  only  as  directed. 


RHODIA  INC.  AGRICULTURAL  DIVISION 
Monmouth  Junction,  New  Jersey  08852 
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I  SUBSIDIARY  OF  RHONE-POULENC 


APRIL  15,  1978 


TESTIMONY  OF  GILBERT  I  DURBIN,  VICE  PRESIDENT  AND  GENERAL 
MANAGER  OF  THE  AMERICAN  SUGAR  CANE  LEAGUE,  BEFORE  THE 
APPROPRIATIONS  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  AGRICULTURE,  RURAL  DE- 
VELOPMENT AND  RELATED  AGENCIES,  MARCH  20,  1978,  UNITED 
STATES  SENATE 


(Some  testimony  was  presented  to  a  House  of  Representatives  Committee, 

March  21,  1978.) 


Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the 
Committee,  I  am  Gilbert  J.  Durbin,  Vice 
President  and  General  Manager  of  the 
American  Sugar  Cane  League.  The 
League's  membership  includes  98%  of  the 
4,000  Louisiana  cane  growers,  including 
landlords  who  receive  a  share  of  the 
crop,  and  factories  which  process  the 
cane  into  sugar  and  molasses.  There 
were  33  such  factories  for  the  1977  crop. 
Unfortunately,  only  28  will  process  1978- 
crop  cane. 

I  appear  here  to  ask  for  a  $450,000 
increase  in  funds  available  to  the  U.S. 
Sugarcane  Field  Laboratory,  Houma, 
Louisiana.  That  money  is  needed  to  fi- 
nance research  on  close-spaced  cane, 
which  we  believe  will  help  save  the 
Louisiana  sugar  industry  from  extinction. 

We  have  grown  sugar  cane  commer- 
cially in  Louisiana  since  1795.  Sugar 
cane  production  is  the  best  possible  use 
for  500,000  acres  of  Louisiana  cropland. 
No  one  lias  been  able  to  find  a  better 
alternative^  during  the  183-year  history 
of  our  industry.  We  want  to  continue 
growing  cane  in  Louisiana,  but  we  may 
not  be  able'  to  do  so  unless  we  are  able 
to  increase  our  yields  per  acre. 

Fortunately  there  is  an  area  of  re- 
search which,  if  pursued,  may  be  the 
salvation  of  the  Louisiana  sugar  industry. 
U.S.D.A.  tests  have  indicated  cane  yields 
can  be  doubled  by  decreasing  the  spac- 
ing between  cane  rows  from  the  tradi- 
tional six  feet  to,  perhaps,  as  little  as  one 
foot. 


Many  problems  must  be  solved  before 
there  can  be  a  widespread  shift  to  com- 
mercial production  of  close-spaced  cane. 
There  will  have  to  be  revolutionary 
changes  in  the  planting,  cultivating,  and 
harvesting  of  such  cane.  Insect  and  weed 
control  methods  may  have  to  be  modi- 
fied. Varieties  especially  suited  to  this 
new  culture  should  be  developed. 

Cane  farmers,  machinery  manufac- 
turers, and  the  American  Sugar  Cane 
League  will  help  in  finding  some  of  the 
answers  needed;  but  we  also  need  the 
help  of  U.S.D.A.  research  scientists  at 
the  Houma  station.  Some  of  the  areas  in 
which  answers  are  needed  are  listed  in 
my  January  12,  1978,  letter  to  Mr.  T.  W. 
Edminster,  Administrator  of  the  U.S.D.A. 
Agricultural  Research  Service.  I  offer  a 
copy  of  this  letter  for  the  record  of  this 
hearing. 

I  also  offer  for  the  record  a  copy  of 
Mr.  Edminster's  reply,  dated  January  30, 
1978,  in  which  he  said: 

"We  agree  that  additional  re- 
search to  develop  the  technol- 
ogy and  cultural  systems  to 
permit  implementation  of  close- 
row7  cane  culture  appears  to 
offer  the  best  approach  for  in- 
creasing yield  of  sugarcane  in 
Louisiana.  An  increase  in  sugar- 
cane yield  and  production  effi- 
ciency seems  essential  for  the 
Louisiana  sugar  industry." 

That  concludes  my  testimony.  I  shall 
be  glad  to  answer  any  questions. 

Continued  on  page  12 
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Haiti  talk  about  sugar  cane 


ifou  can't  save  enough  money 
to  justify  cutting  down  on 
your  sugar  cane  herbicides, 
even  at  layby." 


—John  M.  Evans, 

White  Castle,  La., 

one  of  the  top 

sugar  cane  growers 

who  participated  in 

a  recent  weed  control  panel. 


EDWARD  SUPPLE, 
BAYOU  GOULA,  LA. 


RONALD  HEBERT, 
JEANERETTE,  LA. 


STAN  RODRIGUE, 
EDGARD,  LA. 


SHELBY  ROBERT 
BURNSIDE,  LA. 


BOB  TORRANCE, 
DU  PONT  SALESMAN 
AND  PANEL  MODERATOR 


CHAUVIN  WILKINSON,  Jr., 
PORT  ALLEN,  LA. 


Layby  weed  control - 
what  it  does  and 
where  it  fits. 

A  panel  of  Louisiana  sugar  cane 
growers  give  their  ideas  on  apply- 
ing a  herbicide  at  layby,  cutting 
weed  control  costs  and  getting 
more  out  of  older  stubble  cane. 


Edward  Supple: 

"Cutting  back  on  weed  control  costs  is  false 
economy." 


John  Evans: 

"That's  right!  If  you  can  plant  an  acre  of 
cane  for  $  1 50,  then  you've  gotten  off  pretty 
cheap.  But  if  you  stop  and  think  of  the  cost 


of  Sinbar,  how  much  are  you  going  to  save 
by  cutting  back?  Even  if  you  pull  as  much 
as  7,200  acres,  you  can't  save  enough 
money  to  justify  cutting  down  on  Sinbar  or 
any  other  herbicide  that's  going  to  do  the 
job  right  for  you— even  at  layby." 


Shelby  Robert: 

"I  feel  the  cost  is  one  thing,  but  the  job  I 
get  done  is  something  else.  If  I  spend  $3.00 
and  it  doesn't  do  any  good,  I  just  blew 
$3.00.  Another  thing-I  think  that  from 
year  to  year  I  get  progressively  better  weed 
control,  and  that  it  usually  costs  progres- 
sively less  money  from  year  to  year." 


Chauvin  Wilkinson,  Jr.: 

"The  only  way  we  can  see  to  economize  on 
a  weed  control  program  is  not  to  cut  back 
on  material,  but  to  find  more  efficient  ways 
of  putting  it  on.  This  means  using  more 
efficient  spraying  equipment." 


cultivating  or  putting  on  the  layby 
application,  I  put  on  the  layby  application, 
and  I  always  come  out  of  it." 


Bob  Torrance: 

"What  do  you  fellows  think  about  layby?" 

Shelby  Robert: 

"With  prices  the  way  they  are,  I  think  it's 
even  more  important  to  have  a  good  layby 
herbicide  program  now  than  when  the 
sugar  price  is  high." 

Shelby  Robert: 

"Well,  I've  heard  of  some  growers  using 
layby  only  in  certain  areas  where  they  had  a 
variety  that  didn't  shade  out  early  or  where 
they  had  a  particularly  heavy  Johnsongrass 
problem.  Now,  myself,  I've  never  used  a 
layby  spray,  but  I  think  I'm  going  to  have 
to  start.  We're  getting  problems  with  hay 
grass,  wild  timothy,  goosegrass  and 
nutgrass.  That  stuff  eats  fertilizer  just  like 
the  sugar  cane.  Layby  just  has  to  be  part  of 
your  overall  program— and  economics  has  a 
lot  to  do  with  it." 

Bob  Torrance: 

"Do  you  prefer  a  delayed  application  rather 
than  one  right  behind  your  cultivation?" 


Stan  Rodrigue: 

"This  year  layby  was  very  important  to  us. 
We  harvested  a  field  of  seven-year  stubble 
that  yielded  36  tons  to  the  acre.  Now,  as 
plant  cane,  this  field  was  kept  perfectly 
clean.  We  may  have  spent  $30  or  $35  per 
acre  on  herbicides  in  the  plant  cane  year, 
but  we  finally  did  clean  it  up.  And  we 
managed  to  do  a  pretty  good  job  of 
controlling  the  grasses  and  weeds  in  this 
field  with  our  whole  program,  including 
layby.  And  that's  the  only  reason  I  can 
figure  we  could  have  yielded  36  tons  in 
seven-year  stubble.  In  my  opinion,  anytime 
you  can  keep  stubble  clean,  there's  no 
sense  in  plowing  it  out  if  it's  yielding  30 
tons  or  better." 


Ronald  Hebert: 

"Right.  I've  always  done  this.  If  I've  got  a 
rain,  and  I've  got  a  choice  between 


Plain  talk  about  sugar  cane 


Bob  Torrance: 

"You  feel  weeds  and  grasses  are  the  biggest 
reasons  for  not  having  more  old  stubble— 
whether  it's  third-  or  fourth-year.  All  good 
reasons  for  using  a  layby  herbicide." 


Shelby  Robert: 

"That's  right.  I  think  Sinbar  is  a  complete 
chemical— one  that  will  do  everything  that 
the  label  says  it  will  do." 

Sinbar  is  the  registered  Du  Pont  trademark  for  terbacil  weed  killer. 


Watch  for  the  next  Weed  Control  Panel  report  in  future  issues  of  The  Sugar  Bulletin. 


With  any  chemical,         c*r 


follow  labeling 
instructions  and 
warnings  carefully. 
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Allain  brothers  use 
The  System'  to  whip 
sugarcane  borer. 

Bobby  and  Bryan  Allain,  A.V.  Allain 
&  Sons,  Jeanerette,  La.,  own  one  of 
the  few  copies  of  P.A.  Champonier's 
"Statements  of  the  Sugarcane  Crop  of 
Louisiana— 1849-59!'  This  early  chron- 
icle reports  the  sugarcane  borer  was  a 
real  problem  to  growers  back 
then,  too. 

"The  borer  has  been  with  us  a  long 
time,"  the  Allains  state.  "But  The 
System'  is  giving  us  the  best,  most 
economical  control  we've  known.  We 
don't  spray  a  field  until  it  needs  it,  but 
when  we  find  borers  under  the  leaf- 
sheath  of  5%  of  inspected  stalks— 
that's  LSU's  Economic  Threshhold— 
we  spray  GUTHION  right  away.  If  you 
spray  too  early,  it's  extra  expense.  If 
you  wait  too  long,  you  can  easily  lose 
five  tons  of  cane.  And  you  normally 
only  need  to  save  one  ton  per  acre  to 
pay  for  checking,  chemical  and  appli- 
cation for  the  season!' 


The  System': 

Better  borer  control 
for  the  money. 

1 .  Use  entomologists  or  trained 
checkers. 

2.  Check  fields  regularly  through 
September. 

3.  Rely  on  beneficial  insect 
control  as  long  as  possible. 

4.  Spray  only  those  fields  with  5% 
infestation— LSU's  Economic 

Threshhold. 

5.  Spray  ®GUTHION 
insecticide  when 
beneficials  lose 
control. 


It  takes  more  than  a  good  insecti- 
cide like  GUTHION  to  get  the  most 
effective,  economical  control  of  sugar- 
cane borers.  It  takes  The  System'— a 
5-point,  practical  program  developed 
by  LSU  researchers  and  Chemagro 
that  utilizes  trained  personnel, 
beneficial  insects  and  timely 
applications  of  GUTHION  insecticide. 

Let  The  System'  help  you  control— 
the  sugarcane  borer.  It's  the  most  effi- 
cient way  to  use  the  dependable 
original  GUTHION.  78161_4 

GUTHION  is  a  Reg.  TM  of  the  Parent  Company  of 
Farbenfabriken  Bayer  GmbH,  Leverkusen. 
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Chemagro  Agricultural  Division 

Mobay  Chemical  Corporation 

Box  4913,  Kansas  City,  Missouri  64120 
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(continued  from  page  6) 

January  12,  1978 

Mr.  T.  W.  Edminster,  Administrator 
U.S.D.A.  Agricultural  Research  Service 
Washington,  D.  C.  20250 

Dear  Mr.  Edminster: 

We  plan  to  ask  Congress  for  at  least  a 
$450,000  increase  in  funds  available  to 
the  U.  S.  Sugarcane  Field  Laboratory, 
Houma,  Louisiana,  for  fiscal  year  1979. 
We  want  to  tell  you  why  this  additional 
money  is  needed  and  ask  that  you  let  us 
know  whether  our  ideas  are  in  line  with 
your  plans  for  the  future  of  this  experi- 
ment station. 

The  Louisiana  sugar  industry  is  in  a 
severe  economic  depression,  and  it  is  im- 
portant that  it  be  saved  from  extinction. 
There  is  no  other  satisfactory  alternative 
use  for  the  500,000  acres  of  Louisiana 
cropland  devoted  to  sugar  cane  produc- 
tion, nor  for  the  33  multimillion  dollar 
sugar  cane  factories. 

The  Houma  station  needs  more  money 
to  pursue  an  area  of  research  which  may 
be  the  salvation  of  the  sugar  industry  in 
Louisiana  and  elsewhere.  Tests  have  in- 
dicated cane  yields  can  be  doubled  or 
maybe  tripled  by  decreasing  the  spacing 
between  cane  rows  from  the  traditional 
six  feet  to,  perhaps,  as  little  as  one  foot. 
We  now  need  expanded  research  to 
solve  manv  problems  and  answer  many 
questions  before  there  can  be  a  wide- 
spread shift  to  commercial  production  of 
close-spaced  cane.  Cane  farmers,  ma- 
chinery  manufacturers,  and  the  Ameri- 
can Sugar  Cane  League  will  help  in 
finding  some  of  the  answers  which  are 
needed;  but  we  also  need  the  help  of 
research  scientists  at  the  Houma  station. 

Some4  of  the  areas  in  which  answers 
are  needed  with  respect  to  close-spaced 
cane  are: 

1.  Planting  methods  and  equipment 

2.  Drainage  system 

3.  Irrigation  inethods  and  response 

4.  Erosion  control 


5.  Fertilizer  types,  amounts,  and 

application  methods 
ment. 

6.  Chemical  ripeners,  particularly 

their  effect  on  top  joints 

7.  Weed  control 

8.  Insect  control 

9.  Varietal  response  to  close- 

spacing 

10.  Effect  of  soil  types  on  practices  I 

followed  and  results  obtained 
from  close-spacing  cane. 

11.  Harvesting  methods  and  equip-  I 

ment 

Please  let  us  hear  from  you  as  soon  as 
possible  in  order  that  our  approach  to  | 
the  Congress  will  be  timely. 

Sincerely  yours, 

G.  J.  Durbin 
Vice-President  and 
General  Manager 


January  30,  1978 

Mr.  G.  J.  Durbin 

American  Sugar  Cane  League 

416  Whitney  Building 

New  Orleans,  Louisiana  70130 

Dear  Mr.  Durbin: 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  January  12, 
1978,  in  which  you  expressed  an  interest 
in  increased  research  at  our  Sugarcane 
Field  Laboratory,  Houma,  Louisiana. 
We  agree  that  additional  research  to 
develop  the  technology  and  cultural  sys- 
tems to  permit  implementation  of  close- 
row  cane  culture  appears  to  offer  the 
best  approach  for  increasing  yield  of 
sugarcane  in  Louisiana.  An  increase  in 
sugarcane  yield  and  production  efficien- 
cy seems  essential  for  the  Louisiana 
sugar  industry. 

We  are  developing  a  National  Sugarcane 
Research  Plan  that  encompasses  manv  of 
the  needs  expressed  in  your  letter.  When 
the  National  Research  Plan  is  completed, 
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we  will  implement  the  plan  as  oppor- 
tunity permits. 

In  these  times  of  tight  budgets  and  per- 
sonnel ceilings,  it  is  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible, to  address  all  high  priority 
research  needs.  We  have  reduced  per- 
sonnel ceilings  in  1978  and  face  further 
reductions  in  1979.  Please  be  assured 
that  we  are  aware  of  the  severe  produc- 
tion and  economic  problems  that  face 
the  domestic  sugar  industry  as  a  result 
of  current  low  sugar  prices  and  high 
production  costs.  We  appreciate  your 
continuing  confidence  in  the  ability  of 
our  research  programs  to  minimize  many 
of  the  problems  and  at  the  same  time 
increase  yields,  improve  production  effi- 
ciency, and  reduce  production  costs. 
Again,  I  appreciate  your  interest  in  our 
sugarcane  research  program  and  look 
forward  to  continued  cooperative  re- 
search with  your  organization  for  the 
benefit  of  the  sugar  industry  and  con- 
sumers in  the  United  States. 
Sincerely, 

T.  W.  EDMINSTER 
Acting  Deputy  Director 
Federal  Research,  Science  and 
Education  Administration 


BUY  U.S. 
SAVINGS  BONDS 


Commercial  Members  of  the 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  CANE  LEAGUE 
OF  THE  U.S.A.,  INC. 

AMOCO  OIL  COMPANY 

Atlanta,  Georgia 

ASSUMPTION  BANK  &  TRUST  CO. 
Napoleonville,  La. 

CANE  MACHINERY  &  ENGINEERING 

CO.,  INC. 

P.O.  Box  968 

Thibodaux,  La.  70301 

COLONIAL  MOLASSES  COMPANY 
P.  O.  Box  19004  New  Orleans,  La.  70119 

COMMERCIAL  BANK  AND  TRUST  CO. 
Franklin,  La.  70538 

DEEP  SOUTH  COOPERATIVE  ASSN. 

P.  O.  Box  1066 

Thibodaux,  La.  70301 

INGREDIENT  SALES  CO. 

914  Carondelet  Bldg. 

New  Orleans,  La.  70130 

J  &  L/HONIRON  ENGINEERING  CO.,  INC. 

P.  O.  Box  620 

Jeanerette,  La.  70544 

WESTWAY  TRADING  CORP. 

Manard  Molasses  Division 

1330  Whitney  Building 

New  Orleans,  La. 

F.  C.  SCHAFFER  &  ASSOCIATES 

1020  Florida  Blvd. 
Baton  Rouge,  La.  70802 

PELICAN  STATE  LIME  CO. 
Morgan  City,  La.  70380 

SOUTH  LOUISIANA  PCA 

P.  O.  Box  488 

Napoleonville,  La.  70390 

STANDARD  SUPPLY  &  HARDWARE 
CO.,  INC. 

822  Tchoupitoulas  St. 
New  Orleans,  La. 

THE  THOMSON  MACHINERY  COMPANY, 

INC. 

P.  O.  Box  71 

Thibodaux,  La.  70301 

WHITNEY  NATIONAL  BANK 
New  Orleans,  La. 
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There's  Nothing 

that  controls 

Aster  &  Goldenrodl 

in  sugarcane 

like 

Weedmaster 

HERBICIDE 


Weedmaster"  herbicide  effectively 
controls  ASTER  and  GOLDENROD  in 
sugarcane  because  it  not  only  kills  the 
leaves  and  stems  (which  can  be  seen), 
but  kills  the  roots— the  part  you  can't 


see.  It  virtually  eliminates  regrowth; 
therefore  giving  you  economical,  sea- 
son-long control  of  some  of  the  worst 
weeds  in  sugarcane. 


Ask  one  of  these  chemical  distributors 
for  Weedmaster 


Helena  Chemical  Co. 
Thibodaux,  La.  (504)-446-5881 

Bel  Chemical  Supply  Co 
Schriever,  La.  (504)-447-7288 


Thompson  — Hayward  Chemical  Co. 
New  Orleans,  La.  (504)-866-3601 


OR  CALL  •  Velsicol's  Louisiana  Representative 

RoyWaadle,  , 

52  Winchester  Circle 

Monroe,  La. 

Ph.  (318)  343-9155 


Note:  Before 
using  any 
pesticide, 
read  the 
label. 


VELSICOL 
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WORLD  SUGAR  PRODUCTION 


Statistical  World  Sugar  Increase  or  Decrease 

Crop  Year  (a)   Production      Over  Previous  Year 


(In  thousands  of  metric  tons,  raw  value) 


Percent 

1977-78* 91,292  +  2,703  +  3.05 

1976-77 88,589  +  5,783  +  6.98 

1975-76 82,806  +  3,206  +  4.03 

1974-75 79,600  699  -  0.87 

1973-74 80,299  +  3,511  +  4.57 

1972-73 76,788  +  3,562  +  4.86 

1971-72 73,226  +  455  +  0.63 


(a)  Commencing  September  1  and  ending  August  31 
*Latest  F.O.  Licht  estimate  (February  21,  1978). 


1970-71.  .  . 

.  .    72,771 

— 

1,575 

— 

2.12 

1969-70.  .  . 

.  .    74,346 

+ 

6,562 

+ 

9.68 

1968-69.  .  . 

.  .    67,784 

+ 

1,349 

+ 

2.03 

1967-68.  .  . 

.  .    66,435 

+ 

793 

+ 

1  21 

1966-67.  .  . 

.  .   65,642 

+ 

2,540 

+ 

4.03 

1965-66.  .  . 

.  .   63,102 

— 

3,729 

— 

5.58 

1964-65.  .  . 

.  .   66,831 

+ 

12,086 

+ 

22.08 

1963-64.  .  . 

.  .   54,745 

+ 

3,573 

+ 

6.98 

1962-63.  .  . 

.  .   51,172 

— 

1,179 

— 

2.25 

1961-62.  .  . 

.  .   52,351 

— 

3,722 

— 

6.64 

1960-61.  .  . 

.  .   56,073 

+ 

6,509 

+ 

13.13 

1959-60.  .  . 

.  .   49,564 

— 

1,470 

— 

2.88 

1958-59.  .  . 

.  .   51,034 

+ 

5,862 

+ 

12.98 

1957-58.  .  . 

.  .  45,172 

+ 

2,833 

+ 

6.69 

1956-57.  .  . 

.  .   42,339 

+ 

3,017 

+ 

7.67 

Maximize  your  sugar  cane  yield... 
use  the  Gro-Mix  system. 


The  Gro-Mix  system,  with  our  exclusive 
patented  "Brain  Center,"  blends 
anhydrous  ammonia  with  a  liquid 
potash  solution  to  form  an  aqua 
ammonia  potash  solution.  Readiiy- 
available  liquid  phosphate  is  applied 
at  the  same  time  to  form  a  complete 
N-P-K  fertilizer  tailored  to  your  crop's 
plant  food  needs. 

One-trip  application  saves  labor  and 
fuel,  too.  Proven  time  and  again  over 
the  last  20  years,  it's  "the  best  way 
known  to  grow  sugar  cane." 

Our  job  is  you. 


For  complete  information,  contact 
the  Amoco  Fertilizer  Plant  in  your  area. 


Jeanerette,  LA 
(318)276-5051 


New  Roads,  LA 
(504)  638-6343 


Thibodaux,  LA 
(504)447-4081 
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Stop  Brown  Panicum. 


Why?  Because  years  of  use  by  leading  growers  have  shown 
that  just  one  pre-emergence  application  of  liquid  Fenac" 
sugarcane  herbicide  can  eliminate  seedling  Johnsongrass  and 
other  persistent  annual  pests  like  crabgrass,  foxtail  and 
barnyardgrass    Growers  also  report  having  seen  startling  results 
on  brown  top  panicum 

Even  better,  Fenac  also  knocks  out  nine  major  broadleaf 
weeds,  including  morningglory,  dock,  chickweed  and  henbit. 

Your  sugarcane  doesn't  have  to  compete  for  sunlight, 
fertilizer,  moisture  and  row  space     Its  vigor  and  yields. 
along  with  your  profits  are  increased  by  elimination  of 
unwanted  weeds  mi  II  A 

Right  now,  Fenac  is  m  short  supply       itNALl 
But  we're  working  hcird  to  correct  the  ^^ 

problem.  Because  we're  all  after  <MHE^> 

cleaner,  more  profitable  cane.  ^^^ 


(Use  these  products  iri  accordance  with  label  directions  and  only  on  those  crops 
registered  for  their  use.) 

AMCHEM  PRODUCTS    INC  .  AMBLER.  PA.  19002 
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UP  FRONT 
WITH  THE  LEAGUE 


by  Thomas  M.  Warner 


SUGAR  LEGISLATION 

The  following  letter  was  recently 
mailed  out  to  all  League  members. 

April  28,  1978 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  CANE 
LEAGUE  MEMBERS 

Dear  Member: 

The  League  helped  draft  a  sugar  bill 
which  we  hope  Congress  will  pass  and 
the  President  will  sign.  Its  number  is 
S.2990  in  the  Senate.  A  House  number 
has  not  been  assigned  yet. 

The  bill  would  provide  a  beginning 
price  support  of  17^  a  pound  of  raw 
sugar.  If  inflation  continues,  the  price 
support  would  be  increased  each  calen- 
dar quarter. 

A  combination  of  an  import  quota  and 
an  import  fee  would  be  used  to  accom- 
plish the  price  support.  The  quota  would 
be  imposed  within  15  days  after  the 
President  signs  the  bill.  The  fee  could 
be  imposed  sooner. 

There  would  not  be  any  acreage  con- 
trols or  marketing  controls  on  any  do- 
mestic growers  or  processors  of  sugar 
cane,  sugar  beets,  or  corn.  We  were  not 
able  to  get  an  agreement  on  a  controlled 
growth  rate  for  High  Fructose  Corn 
Syrup. 

We  believe  the  Senate  will  pass  the 
sugar  bill,  but  we  will  have  a  tough  time 
in  the  House.  President  Carter  could 
veto  the  bill.  To  minimize  this  possi- 
bility, we  included  in  the  bill  something 
the  President  wants,  authority  to  co- 
operate with  the  International  Sugar 
Agreemen  (ISA).  We  don't  know  whe- 
ther the  ISA  will  succeed  or  not:  but 
it  can't  do  us  any  harm,  in  any  event. 

Those  who  support  this  bill  include: 
growers  and  processors  of  cane,  beets, 
and  corn;  some  cane  sugar  refiners;  and 
candy  makers. 


Those  likely  to  oppose  the  bill  include: 
some  cane  sugar  refiners;  soft-drink  bot- 
lers;  consumer  groups,  foreign  countries; 
and  President  Carter. 

Louisiana's  United  States  Senators  and 
Congressmen  are  working  hard  to  get 
the  sugar  bill  passed. 

Sincerely  yours, 

P.  J.  deGravelles,  Jr. 
President 

Hearings  on  the  sugar  bill  will  begin 
on  May  11,  before  the  Sugar  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee. The  members  of  the  subcommittee 
are  Chairman  Spark  Matsunaga,  Ha- 
waii; Russell  Long,  Louisiana,  and  Carl 
Curtis,  Nebraska. 

HERBICIDES 

The  League  has  learned  from  several 
sources  of  spot  checking  of  sprayers  by 
personnel  from  the  Louisiana  State  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  Samples  of  the 
herbicide  in  the  sprayer  tank  are  being 
taken. 

The  following  herbicides  are  labeled 
for  use  on  sugar  cane: 


Asulox 

Karmex 

Princep 

Atrazine 

Fenac 


Sinbar  TCA    Cotoran 


Delapon 
Fenac  Plus 
Treflau 
Evik 


2-4D 

Weedmaster 
Silvex 


J.  W.  INGRAM 


We  regret  to  report  the  death  of  J.  W. 
Ingram,  a  retired  USDA  entomologist 
and  former  supervisor  of  insect  pest  re- 
search at  the  Houma  Station.  Mr.  In- 
gram died  on  February  8.  He  held  the 
supervisor  position  for  24  years.  Our 
sympathy  is  expressed  for  his  wife  and 
family. 
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IN  THE  FIELD  WITH 
LLOYD  L.  LAUDEN 


BLACK  AND  LIGHT  LAND  STANDS 
-  SUGAR  PRICE 


Most  plant  cane  in  black  or  dark  col- 
ored, heavy  land  has  fairly  good  stands 
of  cane.  This  is  in  spite  of  excess  water 
standing  on  these  soils  during  a  major 
part  of  last  harvest  and  during  January 
and  February  of  this  year.  Because  these 
soils  are  dark  in  color  more  sunlight  is 
absorbed.  For  this  reason,  dark  colored 
soils  warm  up  more  rapidly  than  light 
colored  soils.  By  March  these  soils  were 
warm  enough  for  cane  germination. 

Sandy  or  light  colored  soils  do  not 
warm  up  as  rapidly  as  dark  colored  soil. 
These  do  not  absorb  as  much  sunlight 
and  stay  cooler  later  in  the  year.  Cane 
in  these  soils  stayed  cool  and  did  not 
germinate  as  early.  While  this  seed  was 
in  an  inactive  or  dormant  stage,  soil  or- 
ganisms attacked  the  seed  and  destroyed 
some  buds  and  further  deteriorated  the 
seed  piece.  Much  of  this  occurred  dur- 
ing March  and  continued  into  April  be- 
cause cool  weather  continued.  The  result 
of  this  is  some  gappy  plant  cane.  Some 
of  this  type  ^ane  is  not  bad  enough  to 
destroy  but  stands  won't  be  good  enough 
to  produce  top  cane  yields. 

About  the  same  conditions  took  place 
in  stubble  cane,  'it  first  year  stubble 
being  more  vigoro  was  better  able  to 
withstand  the  extern  ed  cool  weather  and 
most  of  both  light  an  dark  colored  land 
first  stubble  cane  wilt     take  fair  stands. 

Second  year  stubble  c  le  is  generally 
slow.  Some  acreage  of  s  ond  stubble 
will  not  make  acceptable  st;  ids  and  will 
have  to  be  plowed  out.  This  ;appens  in 
a  year  when  many  growers  need  to  keep 
a  larger  acreage  in  second  stunble  be- 


cause of  the  short  planting  in  1977.  In 
second  year  stubble  cane  only  some  of 
the  lower  buds  have  survived  the  ex- 
tended dormant  period.  Very  few,  if  any, 
of  the  top  stubble  piece  buds  survived. 

Most  growers  using  the  variety  C.P. 
61-37  know  how  dependable  the  variety 
is  in  plant  cane.  There  are  some  plant 
cane  failures  in  light  soils  with  the  va- 
riety this  year.  On  some  places  the  seed 
piece  is  completely  deteriorated  at  this 
time. 

The  researchers  from  U.S.D.A.,  L.S.U., 
and  the  League  have  scheduled  a  meet- 
ing to  consider  the  data  collected  on  the 
two  new  unreleased  varieties  being  in- 
creased for  possible  release  to  the  cane 
industry.  If  the  data  are  satisfactory  and 
the  committee  votes  to  release  the  two 
varieties,  the  League  has  an  adequate 
supply  of  both  varieties  for  all  growers. 
New  varieties  of  cane  have  been  the  life 
blood  of  the  industry.  L.S.U.,  U.S.D.A., 
and  the  League  are  working  hard  and 
putting  cane  breeding  as  their  number 
one  objective  from  a  research  stand- 
point. 

When  talking  about  the  number  one 
job,  growers  and  processors  can  also  be 
sure  the  number  one  job  of  the  American 
Sugar  Cane  League  is  getting  a  better 
price  for  sugar  and  as  fast  as  possible. 
Everything  else,  regardless  of  how  im- 
portant it  may  seem  comes  after  getting 
a  better  price.  This  does  not  mean  other 
work  is  not  being  done.  However,  work- 
ing toward  legislation  aimed  toward  a 
better  and  fair  price  for  sugar  is  the 
present  number  one  job  of  the  League. 
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Morning  glory 


Puncture  vine 


Control  broadleafs 

with  no  vapor  damage 

to  adjacent  crops. 


DEFY®  is  the  new,  non-volatile  post- 
emergence  herbicide.  Applied  as  directed  on 
the  label,  it  lets  you  control  the  broadleaf 
weeds  in  your  sugarcane  with  no  worries 
about  vapor  damage  to  adjacent  crops. 

Once  you  avoid  physical  spray  drift,  you  can 
relax.  There  are  no  damaging  vapors,  even  on 
hot  humid  days. 

Fast  and  effective. 

DEFY  controls  73  different  weeds,  including: 
Bindweed,  Bullthistle,  Cocklebur,  Curly 
indigo,  Hemp,  Henbit,  Indigo,  Jimsonweed, 
Morning  glory,  Pigweed,  Puncture  vine, 
Purslane,  Ragweed,  Russian  thistle, 
Smartweed,  Sow  thistle,  Spiny  amaranth, 
Wild  lettuce. 

So  different,  it's  patented. 

DEFY  is  a  concentrated  phenoxyacetate  with 
95%  active  ingredient.  One  application 
usually  gets  the  job  done.  Its  unique,  dry 
crystalline  form  makes  it  easy  to  use,  store 
and  handle. 
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It's  also  100%  water  soluble,  so  it  goes  into 
solution  easily  and  stays  in  solution.  No 
troublesome  sludge,  gel  or  "salt  out"  problems. 

See  your  crop  chemical  dealer  right  away.  He 
can  give  you  several  more  reasons  for  using 
DEFY  —  like  easy  clean-up  and  a  cost  that's 
not  out  of  line. 


DEFY® 
The  new, 
non-volatile 
post-  emergence 
broadleaf 
herbicide 


-In 


KALO  LABORATORIES,  INC. 
9233  Ward  Parkway 
Kansas  City,  Missouri  64114 
(816)  363-1800 


DEFY  is  a  trademark  of  Kalo  Laboratories,  Inc. 


NARROW- ROW    SPACING 

by 
Windell  Jackson 


Much  has  been  written  in  The  Sugar 
Bulletin  about  the  work  being  done  on 
the  close  row  spacing  of  cane.  Several 
experiments  with  drills  spaced  two  feet 
apart  have  averaged  about  65  tons  of 
cane  per  acre.  One  test  produced  over 
100  tons  per  acre. 

This  past  fall  about  25  acres  were 
planted  in  two  foot  drills.  These  large 
scale  plots  are  located  at  South  Coast, 
Raceland;  Sterling  Sugars,  Franklin;  and 
the  Chacahoula  farm  of  the  U.S.D.A. 

The  opening,  planting  and  covering  of 
this  cane  was  performed  without  too 
much  difficulty  last  year.  All  the  prob- 
lems with  the  three  jobs  mentioned  have 
not  been  solved,  however.  The  next  prob- 
lem comes  with  the  harvest  operation. 
Our  Louisiana  soldier  harvester  cannot 
harvest  what  will  become  almost  "broad- 
cast" cane. 

Practically  all  of  the  cane  harvesters 
manufactured  in  the  world  today  are 
designed  to  harvest  a  row  of  cane.  The 
spacing  between  rows  is  great  enough 
to  allow  the  \\  els  (or  tracks)  of  the 
harvester  to  run  i  he  "middle"  on  each 
sick1  of  the  row  be.  *  cut  and  never  roll 
over  uncut  cane.  Th  cane  in  our  experi- 
mental plots  is  not  (  raised  beds,  but 
instead  is  planted  ti;  We  therefore 
need  a  harvester  with  c  ting  blades  in 
the  front  of  at  least  one  (  the  harves- 
ter's front  tires  (or  tracks)  This  would 
prevent  rolling  over  any  unc    t  cane. 

Flotation  is  another  problem  in  these 
experiments.    In   the   present   Louisiana 


system,  any  ruts  made  during  harvest 
can  be  filled  in  during  cultivation  the 
next  spring.  We  don't  plan  to  cultivate 
the  close-spaced  cane,  so  we  must  use 
harvest  equipment  that  will  make  as 
few  ruts  as  possible. 

Track-mounted  equipment  may  be  the 
remedy  to  this  problem.  Tracks  would 
(1)  solve  the  bogging  and  rutting  prob- 
lem, and  (2)  not  destroy  the  cane  stubble. 

The  Texas  sugar  industry  has  experi- 
mented with  track-mounted  equipment 
recently,  and  flotation  has  been  very 
good  even  under  very  adverse  condi- 
tions. The  Texans  are  taking  a  look  at 
this  to  prevent  very  long  shutdowns 
caused  by  boggy  fields. 

Getting  back  to  the  harvester,  on  a 
recent  trip  to  the  Texas  sugar  industry, 
Dr.  Charley  Richard  and  I  observed  the 
Claas  cut-chop  harvester  in  operation. 
This  machine,  in  our  opinion,  can  be 
used  to  harvest  the  close-spaced  cane 
here  in  Louisiana  even  though  it  is  far 
from  completely  satisfactory. 

One  might  wonder  as  he  reads  this 
article  why  all  the  talk  and  work  re- 
lating to  planting  cane  on  flat  land  in 
drills  spaced  two  feet  apart?  The  answer 
is  simple:  MORE  TONS  OF  CANE  PER 
ACRE.  This  is  what  we  must  achieve 
in  order  to  survive. 

Our  three  tests  at  this  late  April  writ- 
ing appear  promising.  We  take  pictures 
of  the  plots  on  a  weekly  basis  and  plan 
to  publish  these  in  upcoming  issues  of 
The  Bulletin. 
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Put  your  sugarcane 

on  a  Johnsongrass- 

f  ree  diet  all  the  way 

to  harvest. 


With  Asubx youll 
gain  up  to  6  tons 
an  acre  in  increased 
yield. 


The  way  to  keep  sugarcane 
yields  up  is  to  keep  Johnson- 
grass  down.  Asulox  is  unsur- 
passed at  doing  just  that. 

Asulox  controls  Johnson- 
grass  and  its  rhizomes  and 
other  annual  grassy  weeds 
that  rob  your  crop  of  mois- 


ture and  nutrients.  The  result  —more 
sugarcane  per  acre.  Up  to  6  tons  more 
per  acre.  And  Asulox  is  very  selective 
to  sugarcane. 

It  can  be  applied  by  ground  sprayer 
or  from  the  air,  on  either  plant  cane  or 
cane  grown  from  stubble.  One 
properly  timed  application  will 
protect  your  sugarcane  from 
Johnsongrass  and  its  rhizomes 
all  the  way  to  harvest. 

For  more  information 
see  your  supplier  or  Rhodia 
representative. 


Please  read  the  label  carefully  and  use  only  as  directed. 


RHODIA  INC.  AGRICULTURAL  DIVISION 
Monmouth  Junction,  New  Jersey  08852 


A  SUBSIDIARY  OF  RHONEPOULENC 
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NEW    VARIETIES    TO    BE   RELEASED 


by 


Dr.  Charley  Richard 


On  April  28,  1978,  members  of  the 
Variety  Release  Committee  reviewed  the 
data  of  researchers  from  the  US  Sugar- 
cane Field  Laboratory,  the  LSU  Experi- 
ment Station  and  the  American  Sugar 
Cane  League  on  two  experimental  va- 
rieties. The  committee  voted  to  release 
both  of  these  varieties,  C.P.  70-321  and 
C.P.  70-330. 

Researchers  realize  that  we  have  not 
yet  found  the  "super  variety",  although 
we  are  working  on  it.  To  date,  all  varie- 
ties released  have  certain  advantages  and 
disadvantages.  Common  sense  tells  us 
that  any  variety  should  be  planted  in 
such  a  manner  so  that  not  only  its  ad- 
vantages can  be  taken  into  account,  but 
also  that  its  disadvantages  may  be  minim- 
ized. This  is  true  for  all  of  our  current 
commercial  varieties,  and  will  be  true 
for  these  two  varieties  that  have  now 
been  released,  C.P.  70-321  and  C.P.  70- 
330.  For  this  reason,  you  will  hear  us 
speak  and  see  written  reports  on  these 
two  varieties  several  times  between  now 
and  the  time  you  plant  them  for  com- 
mercial production.  Remember,  planting 
varieties  in  their  proper  location,  giving 
them  the  right  growing  conditions,  and 
harvesting  them  at  the  proper  time,  can 
usually  increase  profits  without  increas- 
ing costs. 

It  would  be  wise  to  start  thinking  of 
these  new  varietj  in  terms  of  their 
strong  and  weak  p  nts,  and  how  they 
will  fit  into  your  o\  i  varietal  picture. 
In  general,  these  vai  ties  are  similar 
although  not  outstandj  gly  superior  in 
yield  to  C.P.  65-357.  K  ;s  getting  ex- 
ceedingly harder  to  pro*  ice  varieties 
significantly  better  than  hea  hy  C.P.  65- 
357.  In  outfield  tests,  C.P.  fO-321  has 
yielded  equal  tonnages  to  C.P.  65-357 
on  light  soil,  but  less  tonnage  on  heavy 


soil.  On  the  other  hand,  C.P.  70-330  has 
yielded  less  tonnage  than  C.P.  65-357 
on  light  soil,  but  more  tonnage  on  heavy 
soil.  Therefore,  C.P.  70-321  would  ap- 
pear to  be  a  light  soil  variety,  while 
C.P.  70-330  would  seem  to  be  better 
adapted  to  heavy  soil.  Both  varieties  are 
high  sucrose  varieties  which  are  early  in 
maturity.  They  have  generally  equalled 
or  exceeded  C.P.  65-357  in  sugar  per 
ton  yields. 

Both  varieties  are  classified  as  mod- 
erately erect  and  well  adapted  to  ma- 
chine harvesting.  C.P.  70-321  has  shown 
in  some  tests  some  degree  of  brittleness 
in  immature  stalks.  Both  varieties  are 
classified  as  having  a  high  degree  of 
resistance  to  sugar  cane  borers.  C.P.  70- 
321  has  good  cold  tolerance  while  C.P. 
70-330  has  little  cold  tolerance  and  must 
be  harvested  early.  Since  C.P.  70-330  is 
better  adapted  to  heavy  soils,  farmers 
will  probably  cut  it  early  anyway.  Al- 
though the  pathologists  have  classified 
the  two  varieties  as  moderately  resistant 
to  mosaic  and  susceptible  to  RSD,  they 
have  not  yet  concluded  their  degree  of 
tolerance  to  RSD.  However,  like  all  other 
commercial  varieties,  seed  should  be  heat 
treated  and  this  should  be  done  to  both 
C.P.  70-321  and  C.P.  70-330  as  soon  as 
seed  is  safely  established  on  each  grow- 
er's farm. 

As  mentioned  earlier,  these  varieties 
should  be  planted  to  take  into  account 
their  advantages.  In  general,  these  varie- 
ties mature  early.  This  should  help  to 
take  some  of  the  earlv  cutting  pressure 
off  of  C.P.  65-357.  In  addition,  C.P.  70- 
330  is  better  adapted  to  heavy  soils  which 
will  also  help.  Remember,  wise  manage- 
ment of  sugar  cane  varieties  on  your  own 
farm  will  generally  pay  off  for  you  in  the 
long  run. 
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Haiti  talk  about  sugar  cane 


kfou  can't  save  enough  money 
[O  justify  cutting  down  on 
your  sugar  cane  herbicides, 
even  at  layby." 


—John  M.  Evans, 

White  Castle,  La., 

one  of  the  top 

sugar  cane  growers 

who  participated  in 

a  recent  weed  control  panel. 


EDWARD  SUPPLE, 
BAYOU  GOULA,  LA. 


RONALD  HEBERT, 
JEANERETTE,  LA. 


STAN  RODRIGUE, 
EDGARD,  LA. 


SHELBY  ROBERT 
BURNSIDE,  LA. 


BOB  TORRANCE, 
DU  PONT  SALESMAN 
AND  PANEL  MODERATOR 


CHAUVIN  WILKINSON,  Jr., 
PORT  ALLEN,  LA. 


Layby  weed  control- 
what  it  does  and 
where  it  fits. 

A  panel  of  Louisiana  sugar  cane 
growers  give  their  ideas  on  apply- 
ing a  herbicide  at  layby,  cutting 
weed  control  costs  and  getting 
more  out  of  older  stubble  cane. 


Edward  Supple: 

"Cutting  back  on  weed  control  costs  is  false 
economy." 


John  Evans: 

"That's  right!  If  you  can  plant  an  acre  of 
cane  for  $  1 50,  then  you've  gotten  off  pretty 
cheap.  But  if  you  stop  and  think  of  the  cost 


of  Sinbar,  how  much  are  you  going  to  save 
by  cutting  back?  Even  if  you  pull  as  much 
as  7,200  acres,  you  can't  save  enough 
money  to  justify  cutting  down  on  Sinbar  or 
any  other  herbicide  that's  going  to  do  the 
job  right  for  you— even  at  layby." 


Shelby  Robert: 

"I  feel  the  cost  is  one  thing,  but  the  job  I 
get  done  is  something  else.  If  I  spend  $3.00 
and  it  doesn't  do  any  good,  I  just  blew 
$3.00.  Another  thing-I  think  that  from 
year  to  year  I  get  progressively  better  weed 
control,  and  that  it  usually  costs  progres- 
sively less  money  from  year  to  year." 


Chauvin  Wilkinson,  Jr.: 

"The  only  way  we  can  see  to  economize  on 
a  weed  control  program  is  not  to  cut  back 
on  material,  but  to  find  more  efficient  ways 
of  putting  it  on.  This  means  using  more 
efficient  spraying  equipment." 


cultivating  or  putting  on  the  layby 
application,  I  put  on  the  layby  application, 
and  I  always  come  out  of  it." 


Bob  Torrance: 

"What  do  you  fellows  think  about  layby?" 

Shelby  Robert: 

"With  prices  the  way  they  are,  I  think  it's 
even  more  important  to  have  a  good  layby 
herbicide  program  now  than  when  the 
sugar  price  is  high." 

Shelby  Robert: 

"Well,  I've  heard  of  some  growers  using 
layby  only  in  certain  areas  where  they  had  a 
variety  that  didn't  shade  out  early  or  where 
they  had  a  particularly  heavy  Johnsongrass 
problem.  Now,  myself,  I've  never  used  a 
layby  spray,  but  I  think  I'm  going  to  have 
to  start.  We're  getting  problems  with  hay 
grass,  wild  timothy,  goosegrass  and 
nutgrass.  That  stuff  eats  fertilizer  just  like 
the  sugar  cane.  Layby  just  has  to  be  part  of 
your  overall  program— and  economics  has  a 
lot  to  do  with  it." 

Bob  Torrance: 

"Do  you  prefer  a  delayed  application  rather 
than  one  right  behind  your  cultivation?" 


Stan  Rodrigue: 

"This  year  layby  was  very  important  to  us. 
We  harvested  a  field  of  seven-year  stubble 
that  yielded  36  tons  to  the  acre.  Now,  as 
plant  cane,  this  field  was  kept  perfectly 
clean.  We  may  have  spent  $30  or  $35  per 
acre  on  herbicides  in  the  plant  cane  year, 
but  we  finally  did  clean  it  up.  And  we 
managed  to  do  a  pretty  good  job  of 
controlling  the  grasses  and  weeds  in  this 
field  with  our  whole  program,  including 
layby.  And  that's  the  only  reason  I  can 
figure  we  could  have  yielded  36  tons  in 
seven-year  stubble.  In  my  opinion,  anytime 
you  can  keep  stubble  clean,  there's  no 
sense  in  plowing  it  out  if  it's  yielding  30 
tons  or  better." 


Ronald  Hebert: 

"Right.  I've  always  done  this.  If  I've  got  a 
rain,  and  I've  got  a  choice  between 


Plain  talk  about  sugar  cane 


Bob  Torrance: 

"You  feel  weeds  and  grasses  are  the  biggest 
reasons  for  not  having  more  old  stubble— 
whether  it's  third-  or  fourth-year.  All  good 
reasons  for  using  a  layby  herbicide." 


Shelby  Robert: 

"That's  right.  I  think  Sinbar  is  a  complete 
chemical— one  that  will  do  everything  that 
the  label  says  it  will  do." 

Sinbar  is  the  registered  Du  Pont  trademark  for  terbacil  weed  killer. 


Watch  for  the  next  Weed  Control  Panel  report  in  future  issues  of  The  Sugar  Bulletin, 


With  any  chemical, 
follow  labeling 
instructions  and 
warnings  carefully. 


<5lPU)Agrfchemicals 


Order  Polaris 
before  June  1, 1978 
and  receive 
a  product  discount. 


*, «  % 


Introducing  a  user 

early  order  program 

to  help  you  get  the 

most  from  your 

investment  in 

Polaris? 

To  help  you  get  started 

making  plans  for  a  good 

sugar  cane  season, 

Monsanto  is  introducing 

a  user  early  order 

program  that 

can  lower  the  cost 

of  your  investment  in  Polaris. 

Here's  how  it  works. 

The  minimum  purchase  to  qualify 
for  the  program  is  250  lbs.  And  for 
that  amount  purchased,  Monsanto 
will  include  a  free  25-pound  pail. 
Other  quantities  and  pails  earned 
are  listed  below  to  give  you  an  idea 
of  how  you  can  reduce  your  cost. 


Orders  must  be 
placed  before  June  1 , 
1978,  to  qualify  for 
the  early  order  program, 
and  must  be  picked  up 
from  your  distributor 
prior  to  September  15, 
1978,  in  Louisiana  and 
Texas  and  prior  to 
October  15,  1978,  in 
Florida.  Orders  may  be 
placed  with  more  than 
one  distributor  to  arrive 
at  total  amounts  ordered.  Quantities 
will  be  verified  by  your  Monsanto 
representative. 

Your  Monsanto  representative  or 
participating  distributor  is  available 
to  show  you  how  to  get  maximum 
returns   from  your  ripener  invest- 
ment and  to  further  explain  the  user 
early  order  program. 

Monsanto  sales  representatives 


Total  lbs.  of 

Pails  earned  @ 

Polaris®  ordered 

25  lbs.  ea. 

250-500 

1  pail/25  lbs. 

501-1000 

2  pails/50  lbs. 

1001-1500 

3  pails/75  lbs. 

1501-2000 

4  pails/100  lbs. 

2001-2500 

5  pails/125  lbs. 

You  can,  of  course,  order  more  than 
amounts  shown.  Each  additional 
500  pounds  of  Polaris  ordered 
entitles  you  to  another  25Tb.  pail. 


Louisiana 

Florida 

Rick  Bayhi 

Gorman  F.  Eason 

744  Aster  St. 

Rt.  131-Box818A 

Baton  Rouge,  La.  70802 

3riarcliff  Road 

(504)383-9146 

Ft.  Myers,  Florida  33908 

Texas 

(813)481-1337 

Antonio  H.  Rojas 

/^Z^\ 

106  W.  Iris 

//,/            \\ 

McAllen,  Texas  78501 

^       1 

(512)  687-4474 

Polaris 

PUNT  GROWTH  ■  ■                               ■               \ 

"""  Monsanto 

Monsanto  Agricultural  Products  Company 
800  North  Lindbergh  Boulevard 
St.  Louis,  Missouri  63166 

a  unit  of  Monsanto  Company       ° Monsanto  Company  1978 
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Sugar  Cane  Variety  Outfield  Experiments  in 
Louisiana  During  19761 

Charles  A.  Richard2,  Hugh  P.  Fanguy3,  Donnie  Garrison4, 
Windell  Jackson5  and  Howard  Robichaux0 


INTRODUCTION 

In  outfield  variety  experiments  of 
sugarcane  selection  programs,  new  ex- 
perimental varieties  are  compared  with 
established  commercial  varieties  in  the 
different  regions  of  the  sugarcane-grow- 
ing area.  During  1976  tests  were  con- 
ducted at  14  locations  cooperatively  by 
personnel  of  the  LSU  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, the  U.S.  Sugarcane  Field  Labora- 
tory, and  the  American  Sugar  Cane 
League. 

CLIMATIC  CONDITIONS 

The  mean  rainfall  and  temperature 
records  of  1976  indicated  that  it  was 
a  dry,  cool  year  (4).  Rainfall  was  low 
during  the  first  nine  months  of  the  year. 
However,  rainfall  in  October,  Novem- 
ber, and  December  was  above  normal. 
The  high  rainfall  in  the  harvest  season 
and  an  early  freeze  were  the  major 
causes  of  damaged  and  abandoned  cane 
during  the  1976  harvest. 

The  last  spring  freeze  recorded  in  the 
cane  belt  was  on  March  17,  although 
most  areas  did  not  report  temperatures 
below  32°  after  the  third  week  of  Feb- 
ruary. The  last  dates  that  temperatures 
were  below  29°  were  January  28-30, 
1976.  This  was  the  last  freeze  of  major 
significance. 

Average  temperatures  were  above  nor- 
mal in  February  and  March  and  nearly 
normal  in  April.  However,  in  all  other 
months  the  average  temperatures  were 


1A  contribution  from  SEA,  USDA,  in  co- 
operation with  the  Louisiana  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station. 

-Formerly  Assistant  Professor,  Sugar  Station, 
LSU.  Currently  Agronomist,  American  Sugar 
Cane    League. 

•'''•  'Research  Agronomist  and  Research  Tech- 
nician, respectively,  Sugarcane  Field  Labora- 
tory, Science  and  Education  Administration, 
USDA,    Ilouma,   La. 

•'•Agronomist,  American  Sugar  Cane  League. 

•'-Former  Agronomist,  American  Sugar  Cane 
League. 


below  normal.  Even  during  the  normally 
hot  months  of  July,  August,  and  Sep- 
tember, the  average  temperature  was 
one  or  two  degrees  below  normal. 

The  dates  of  the  first  autumn  tempera- 
tures at  or  below  32°  were  recorded  on 
October  21  for  the  northernmost  cane 
area  and  on  November  22-23  for  the 
southern  cane  area.  However,  these 
freezes  were  of  no  consequence,  espe- 
cially when  compared  to  the  freeze  of 
November  29,  when  temperatures  as  low 
as  23°  were  recorded.  Extensive  damage 
to  the  crop  resulted  from  this  severe 
freeze. 

No  tropical  storms  or  other  major  wea- 
ther systems  affected  the  1976  crop. 

EXPERIMENTAL  PROCEDURES 

Outfield  variety  experiments  were 
hand-planted  in  a  randomized  block  de- 
sign at  14  locations  covering  the  major 
soil  types  and  climatic  regions  of  the 
sugar  industry.  At  each  location  the  plots 
were  32  feet  long  by  3  rows  wide  in 
three  or  four  replications.  Pathways  were 
left  between  plots  to  accommodate  ma- 
chine harvesting.  The  outfield  tests  con- 
sisted of  plant-cane  and  first-stubble 
crops  at  each  location  and  second- 
stubble  crops  if  available.  Harvesting 
began  with  the  second-stubble  tests  and 
was  completed  in  the  plant-cane  tests 
by  December  1,  1976. 

Procedures  used  to  obtain  results  from 
these  experiments  have  been  previously 
published  (1,  3).  Only  the  locations  that 
had  the  same  varieties  in  common  were 
included  in  the  combined  analysis  of  the 
data  reported  in  the  results. 

RESULTS 

Commercial  varieties 
In  general,  C.P.  65-357  was  the  high- 
est yielding  commercial  variety  in  sugar 
per  acre  in  plant-cane  and  second-stub- 
ble tests  on  both  light  and  heavy  soils 
(Tables  1,  3,  4).  In  first  stubble  on  light 
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soils  (Table  2),  it  was  not  significantly 
different  from  L.  62-96  or  C.P.  61-37  in 
sugar  per  acre  while  on  heavy  soils 
(Table  5)  C.P.  65-357  was  significantly 
higher  than  only  NCo  310  in  sugar  per 
acre.  Only  C.P.  61-37  was  equal  to  or 
significantly  higher  than  C.P.  65-357  in 
tons  of  cane  per  acre  in  all  five  analyses, 
but  it  was  always  lower  than  C.P.  65- 
357  in  sugar  per  ton  of  cane.  C.P.  67- 
412  was  equal  to  C.P.  65-357  in  yield 
of  tons  of  cane  per  acre  in  first  stubble 
of  the  heavy  soil  crop. 

L.  65-69  was  similar  to  C.P.  67-412  in 
such  yield  components  as  tons  of  cane 
per  acre,  sugar  per  ton  and  sugar  per 
acre  on  light  soil  tests  (Tables  2,  3).  On 
heavy  soils,  C.P.  67-412  was  somewhat 
higher  than  L  65-69  in  tons  of  cane  per 
acre  but  equal  in  other  components 
(Tables  4,  5).  NCo  310  was  equal  to  or 
significantly  higher  than  C.P.  67-412  and 
L.  65-69  in  tons  per  acre  but  it  was  sig- 
nificantly lower  in  sugar  per  ton  (Tables 
2,  3,  5).  L.  62-96  was  also  equal  to  C.P. 
67-412  and  L.  65-69  in  tons  per  acre  but 
it  was  equal  to  or  significantly  higher 
in  sugar  per  ton  (Tables  2,  3).  L.  60-25 
was  only  in  the  first  stubble  test  on  heavy 
soil  and  was  equal  to  C.P.  67-412  in  all 
three  yield  components  (Table  5). 

The  harvest  of  outfield  tests  in  1976 
was  nearly  complete  before  extreme 
weather  conditions  made  harvest  diffi- 
cult. Therefore,  none  of  these  varieties 
except  L.  65-69  gave  any  great  degree 
of  difficulty  in  harvesting.  L.  65-69, 
when  lodged,  was  extremely  difficult 
to  harvest. 

Deterioration  from  freezing  tempera- 
tures was  measured  at  one  location. 
NCo  310,  C.P.  65-357,  and  C.P.  61-37 
generally  showed  the  least  damage. 
L.  65-69  and  C.P.  67-412  had  the  great- 
est amount  of  stalk  damage  and  the  high- 
est acidity  measurements  (J.  E.  Irvine, 
B.  L.  Legendre,  and  H.  P.  Fanguy,  un- 
published data). 

Experimental  varieties 

C.P.  70-321  and  C.P.  70-330  were  sig- 
nificantly higher  or  equal  to  the  com- 
mercial standard  C.P.  65-357  in  tons  of 


cane  per  acre,  sugar  per  ton  of  cane, 
and  sugar  per  acre  on  light  and  heavy 
soils  and  in  plant-cane  and  first-stubble 
crops  (Tables  1,  2,  4,  5).  C.P.  70-330  has 
been  shown  to  be  slightly  superior  to 
C.P.  70-321  on  heavy  soil  tests  in  1975 
(2)  and  again  in  1976  (Tables  4,  5).  Both 
C.P.  70-321  and  C.P.  70-330  appeared  to 
have  a  moderate  degree  of  borer  resist- 
ance (S.  D.  Hensley,  unpublished  data) 
and  both  have  a  moderate  degree  of 
mosaic  resistance  (H.  Koike,  unpublished 
data).  C.P.  70-321  has  shown  good  cold 
tolerance  in  infield  tests  in  previous 
years    (Mike   J.    Giamalva   and   Charles 

A.  Richard,  unpublished  data)  and  in 
outfield  tests  during  1976  (J.  E.  Irvine, 

B.  L.  Legendre,  and  H.  P.  Fanguy,  un- 
published data).  Neither  variety  has  been 
found  to  be  unacceptable  in  harvesti- 
bility.  These  two  varieties  are  currently 
being  increased  at  secondary  stations, 
and  further  tests  should  determine  their 
eligibility  for  possible  release  in  1978. 

The  two  experimental  varieties  C.P. 
70-401  and  L.  61-67  have  generally  been 
low  in  yield  of  tons  of  cane  per  acre 
and  of  sugar  per  acre  (Tables  1-5).  Be- 
cause of  these  low  yields  and  deficien- 
cies in  other  characteristics,  the  two 
varieties  have  been  discarded  from  the 
varietal  selection  program.  However, 
both  have  been  included  in  the  cross- 
ing program  so  that  their  good  charac- 
teristics may  be  incorporated  into  other 
selection  material. 
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Table  1.    Combined  analysis  of  yields  for  six  plant-cane  sugarcane  varieties 
grown  on  light  soil  at  nine  locations  during  1976.1 


Variety 

Tons  of  cane 
per  acre 

Sugar  per 
ton  of  cane 

Sugar  per 
acre 

C.P.  70-321 

33.40    b 

235.9  a 

7879  a 

C.P.  70-330 

34.32  ab 

229.3    b 

7870  a 

C.P.  65-357 

34.54  ab 

224.0      c 

7737  a 

C.P.  61-37 

35.58  a 

195.0           e 

6938    b 

C.P.  67-412 

30.88      c 

216.5        d 

6686    b 

C.P.  70-401 

28.82        d 

216.7        d 

6245      c 

aMeans  followed  by  the  same  letter  are  not  significantly  different  at  the  5%  level  of  probability 
in  the  Duncan's  multiple  range  test. 


Table  2.    Combined  analysis  of  yields  for  nine  first-stubble  sugarcane  varieties 
grown  on  light  soil  at  ten  locations  during  1976.1 


Variety 

Tons  of  cane 
per  acre 

Sugar  per 
ton  of  cane 

Sugar  per 
acre 

C.P.  70-321 

34.33  a 

238.3  a 

8181  a 

C.P.  70-330 

32.37    be 

240.7  a 

7791    1) 

C.P.  65-357 

31.57      c 

224.9    be 

7100      c 

L.  62-96 

28.54        d 

241.6  a 

6895      c 

C.P.  61-37 

33.58  ab 

202.2        d 

6790      c 

C.P.  67-412 

28.05        d 

229.9    b 

6449        d 

L.  65-69 

27.22        d 

227.9    b 

6203        d 

C.P.  70-401 

27.87        d 

221.4      c 

6170        d 

NCo  310 

27.63        d 

188.9          e 

5219           e 

1  Means  followed  by  the  same  letter  are  not  significantly  different  at  the  5r'<  level  of  probability 
in  the  Duncan's  multiple  range  test. 
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Farmers 
tell  us 
a  lot  about 
financing . . 


Over  cups  of  coffee.  Across 

fences.  In  pickup  trucks. 

They  talk  to  us  about  production 

and  markets.  About  financing.  And 

about  the  kind  of  services  they 

expect  from  lenders. 

Every  day  they  tell  us  about  their 

needs  for: 

•  Financial  management  services,  such  as  improved  record-keeping  programs; 

•  Security  for  their  families  and  operations; 

•  Annual  loans  for  production  and  living  expenses; 

•  Intermediate  term  loans  for  equipment  and  other  capital  improvements. 
We've  listened  to  millions  of  farmers  and  ranchers  since  1933,  many  of 
the  nation's  best.  And  we've  learned  a  lot  by  listening.  That's  why 
we  can  serve  over  300,000  producers  every  year. 
If  you're  serious  about  farming  or  ranching,  we'd  like  to  listen  to 
your  plans.  Maybe  we  can  help  you  carry  them  out. 
You  talk.  We'll  listen.  And  even  buy  the  coffee. 


Alexandria  PCA 

Alexandria  488-0841/2 
Marksville  253-7829 

Baton  Rouge  PCA 

Baton  Rouge  272-1905 
New  Roads  638-6408 


Opelousas  PCA 

Lafayette  232-3012 
New  Iberia  364-0217 
Ope!ousas  948-3003 
St.  Martinville  394-3430 

South  Louisiana  PCA 

Napoleonville  369-7214/5 
Raceland  537-3657 
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(Continued  from  page  16) 


Table  3.  Combined  analysis  of  yields  for  seven  second-stubble  sugarcane  varieties 
grown  on  light  soil  at  eight  locations  during  1976. 1 


Tons  of  cane 

Sugar  per 

Sugar  per 

Variety 

per  acre 

ton  of  cane 

acre 

C.P.  65-357 

31.11  a 

226.5    b 

7046  a 

L.  62-96 

26.48    b 

244.8  a 

6482    b 

C.P.  61-37 

31.82  a 

199.8      c 

6358    be 

C.P.  67-412 

27.71    b 

229.4    b 

6357    be 

L.  65-69 

26.77    b 

227.7    b 

6096      cd 

NCo  310 

30.89  a 

188.1        d 

5810        d 

L  61-67 

21.11      c 

246.8  a 

5210          e 

1  Means  followed  by  the  same  letter  are  not  significantly  different  at  the  5%  level  of  probability 
in  the  Duncan's  multiple  range  test. 


Table  4.    Combined  analysis  of  yields  for  seven  plant-cane  sugarcane  varieties 
grown  on  heavy  soil  at  two  locations  during  1976. x 


Tons  of  cane 

Sugar  per 

Sugar  per 

Variety 

per  acre 

ton  of  cane 

acre 

C.P.  70-330 

32.35  a 

209.6  ab 

6781  a 

C.P.  65-357 

30.50  a 

212.8  ab 

6490  a 

C.P.  70-231 

28.87  ab 

216.0  a 

6236  ab 

C.P.  61-37 

28.80  ab 

187.6        d 

5403    cb 

L.  65-69 

23.68      c 

220.4  a 

5219      c 

C.P.  67-412 

25.29    be 

202.2    be 

5114      c 

C.P.  70-401 

25.28    be 

195.1      cd 

4932      c 

1  Means  followed  by  the  same  letter  are  not  significantly  different  at  the  5*: 
in  the  Duncan's  multiple  range  test. 


level  of  probability 


Table  5.    Combined  analysis  of  yields  for  nine  first-stubble  sugarcane  varieties 
grown  on  heavy  soil  at  three  locations  during  19761 


Tons  of  cane 

Sugar  per 

Sugar  per 

Variety 

per  acre 

ton  of  cane 

acre 

C.P.  70-330 

34.20  a 

235.4  a 

8051 

C.P.  70-321 

27.42    bed 

218.1    be 

5980    b 

C.P.  61-37 

33.02  a 

179.3        d 

5920    b 

C.P.  65-357 

27.88    be 

210.0      c 

5855    be 

C.P.  67-412 

25.68    bed 

220.0    be 

5650    bed 

C.P.  70-401 

25.33      cde 

211.8      c 

5365    bed 

L.  60-25 

24.67        de 

214.6      c 

5294    bed 

L.  65-69 

22.78          e 

228.0  ab 

5194      cd 

NCo  310 

28.41    b 

175.2        d 

4977        d 

1  Means  followed  by  the  same  letter  are  not  significantly  different  at  the  5%  level  of  probability 
in  the  Duncan's  multiple  range  test. 
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Commercial  Members  of  the 


FREE  CLASSIFIED  ADS 


AMERICAN  SUGAR  CANE  LEAGUE 
OF  THE  U.S.A..  INC. 


WANTED:  Experienced  sugar  mill  engineer, 
evaporator  operator,  and  boiler  room  foreman. 
Apply  in  person,  Billeaud  Sugar  Factory. 

FOR  SALE:  Barko  120  transloader,  four  carts. 
Ernest  Crochet,  Jr.,  Rt.  2  Box  298-M,  New 
Iberia,  La.  70560.  Phone  (318)  364-2339. 

FOR  SALE:  Cameco  transfer  loader  w/Ford 
Ind.  engine.  Six  wagons.  Stephen  Walker,  Rt. 
1  Box  426,  Montegut,  La.  70377.  Phone  (504) 
594-3068. 

WANTED:  Diesel  mechanic  for  large  sugar 
cane  plantation.  Good  salary  and  fringe  bene- 
fits. Contact  Alma  Plantation,  Lakeland,  La. 
Phone  (504)  627-6666. 

FOR  SALE:  Four  H-25  and  one  H-30  Hough 
Payloaders,  for  raw  sugar  handling.  Contact 
Southdown  Sugars,  Houma,  La.  Phone  (504) 
868-2670 

FOR  SALE:  Farm  equipment,  New  Iberia,  La., 
Phone  (318)  369-6841 

FOR  SALE:  1964  Thomson  harvester  w/new 
disel  motor.  Recently  overhauled.  Thomson 
Hercules  loader  mounted  on  1967  D-17  tractor. 
Write  or  call  L.  M.  Gianfala,  P.  O.  Box  336, 
Patterson,  LA  70392.  Phone  (504)  395-3922 

FOR  SALE:  1975  Thomson  cane  harvester, 
John  Deere  4230.  Broussard  flex  boom  cane 
loader  w/ditcher  attachment,  mounted  on  Case 
400.  Ronald  Gonsoulin,  Route  B,  Box  425,  New 
Iberia,  LA  70560 

FOR  SALE:  1973  Cameco  harvester,  model  H- 
7000  w/V-8  Cat  engine,  1972  J&L  L-16  hydro- 
static drive  loader,  3-Tandem  axle  cane  wagons, 
JD  3-row  cultivator,  2-20  ft.  planters  aides. 
Phone  (504)  545-3246. 

FOR  SALE:  6000  gallon  Anhydrous  ammonia 
tank.  Contact:  Burt  Marmande,  120  St.  Michel 
DLR,  Houma,  LA  70560 

FOR  SALE:  1972  Cameco  cane  harvester, 
model  7000  wnCat  330  engine.  Excellent  con- 
dition. Phone  (504)  265-4549 

WANTED:  Farm  manager  for  1500  acres  of 
sugar  cane.  Send  resume  to  The  Sugar  Bulletin. 
Refer  to  ad  XYZ. 

WANTED:  Davis  cane  carts.  Write  or  phone: 
M.  A.  Patout  &  Son,  Ltd.,  Route  1,  Box  288, 
Jeanerette,  LA  70544.  Phone:  (318)  276-4592. 

WANTED:  Experienced  Manager  for  large 
Louisiana  farming  operation.  Good  salary  and 
fringe  benefits.  Write  to  The  Sugar  Bulletin. 
Refer  to  ad  FT. 


AMOCO  OIL  COMPANY 

Atlanta,  Georgia 

ASSUMPTION  BANK  &  TRUST  CO. 
Napoleonville,  La. 

CANE  MACHINERY  &  ENGINEERING 

CO.,  INC. 

P.O.  Box  968 

Thibodaux,  La.  70301 

COLONIAL  MOLASSES  COMPANY 
P.  O.  Box  19004  New  Orleans,  La.  70119 

COMMERCIAL  BANK  AND  TRUST  CO. 

Franklin,  La.  70538 

DEEP  SOUTH  COOPERATIVE  ASSN. 

P.  O.  Box  1066 

Thibodaux,  La.  70301 

INGREDIENT  SALES  CO. 

914  Carondelet  Bldg. 

New  Orleans,  La.  70130 

J  &  L/HONIRON  ENGINEERING  CO.,  INC. 

P.  O.  Box  620 

Jeanerette,  La.  70544 

WESTWAY  TRADING  CORP. 

Manard  Molasses  Division 

1330  Whitney  Building 

New  Orleans,  La. 

F.  C.  SCHAFFER  &  ASSOCIATES 

1020  Florida  Blvd. 
Baton  Rouge,  La.  70802 

PELICAN  STATE  LIME  CO. 
Morgan  City,  La.  70380 

SOUTH  LOUISIANA  PC  A 

P.  O.  Box  488 

Napoleonville,  La.  70390 

STANDARD  SUPPLY  &  HARDWARE 
CO.,  INC. 

822  Tchoupitoulas  St. 
New  Orleans,  La. 

THE   THOMSON  MACHINERY  COMPANY, 

INC. 

P.  O.  Box  71 

Thibodaux,  La.  70301 

WHITNEY  NATIONAL  BANK 
New  Orleans,  La. 
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Stop  Brown  Panicum. 


Why?  Because  years  of  use  by  leading  growers  have  shown 
that  just  one  pre-emergence  application  of  liquid  Fenac  s' 
sugarcane  herbicide  can  eliminate  seedling  Johnsongrass  and 
other  persistent  annual  pests  like  crabgrass,  foxtail  and 
barnyardgrass    Growers  also  report  having  seen  startling  results 
on  brown  top  panicum 

Even  better,  Fenac  also  knocks  out  nine  major  broadleaf 
weeds,  including  morningglory,  dock,  chickweed  and  henbit. 

Your  sugarcane  doesn't  have  to  compete  for  sunlight, 
fertilizer,  moisture  and  row  space     Its  vigor  and  yields, 
along  with  your  profits  are  increased  by  elimination  of 
unwanted  weeds  rriUKA 

Right  now,  Fenac  is  in  short  supply        rrHflli 
But  we're  working  hard  to  correct  the 
problem.  Because  we're  all  after  ^ 

cleaner,  more  profitable  cane. 


(Use  these  products  in  accordance  with  label  directions  and  only  on  those  crops 
registered  for  their  use.) 

AMCHEM  PRODUCTS    INC  .  AMBLER.  PA    19002 


■of 
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We  stand  for  the  encouragement  of  Home 
Industries  as  against  Foreign  Competition 
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UP  FRONT 
WITH  THE  LEAGUE 


by  Thomas  M.  Warner 


Sugar  Legislation 


Hearings  were  held  on  May  11  on  the 
sugar  bill  before  the  Sugar  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee. 
Senator  Spark  Matsanaga  of  Hawaii  is 
the  subcommittee  chairman,  while  Sena- 
tor Long  from  Louisiana  and  Senator 
Carl  Curtis  from  Nebraska  are  the  other 
two  members. 

Gilbert  Durbin,  Vice-President  and 
General  Manager  of  the  League,  ap- 
peared before  the  subcommittee.  His 
testimony  can  be  found  in  this  issue  of 
The  Sugar  Bulletin. 

The  most  depressing  testimony  of  the 
day  was  presented  by  Howard  Hjort,  an 
Economist  for  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Hjort  presented  a  sugar 
plan  composed  of  subsidy  payments  up 
to  near  the  15  cent  level.  He  also  stated, 
without  any  doubt,  that  President  Carter 
would  veto  the  sugar  bill  in  its  present 
state  (which  contains  a  17  cent  price  ob- 
jctive).  Hjort  also  said  in  his  testimony 
the  U.S.D.A.'s  computation  of  the  na- 
tional average  cost  for  producing  raw 
sugar  was  15.2  cents  per  pound. 

Under  question  by  the  subcommittee, 
Hjort  also  said  President  Carter  was  the 


person  in  the  White  House  that  sets 
sugar  policy.  It  is  not  known  at  this  time 
what  the  next  step  will  be  for  the  sugar 
bill. 

The  Louisiana  negotiating  team,  com- 
posed of  President  deGravelles,  Gilbert 
Durbin,  and  James  Thibaut,  have  been 
spending  a  great  amount  of  time  in 
Washington  attending  to  the  sugar  bill 
and  also  interviewing  prospective  can- 
didates for  a  new  Washington  repre- 
sentative. Several  persons  have  been 
interviewed,  but  no  decision  has  been 
made  to  date. 

I  might  add  that  Ramon  Billeaud,  the 
1st  Vice-President  of  the  League,  and 
Chairman  of  the  Political  Action,  Com- 
mittee, accompanied  the  group  on  their 
last  trip  to  Washington. 

Congratulations,  Denver 

Congratulations  are  due  Dr.  Denver 
T.  Loupe,  who  was  recently  named  the 
new  Director  of  the  LSU  Cooprative  Ex- 
tension Service.  Denver  has  done  a  lot 
of  very  good  work  in  the  Cane  Belt  and 
we  are  lucky  to  have  him  in  this  new 
position. 
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IN  THE  FIELD  WITH 
LLOYD  L.  LAUDEN 

CONTACT  COMMITTEE  MEET  AT  L.S.U. 

ST.  GABRIEL  STATION 

THURSDAY,  JUNE  15,  1978 


The  one  annual  Contact  Committee 
Meeting  of  the  American  Sugar  Cane 
League  will  be  held  in  the  American 
Legion  Hall  at  the  L.S.U.  St.  Gabriel 
Experiment  Station,  St.  Gabriel,  Louisi- 
ana, Thursday,  June  15,  1978. 

Below  is  the  schedule  of  the  subjects 
to  be  covered. 
9:00  a.m.    Review  of  Varietal 
Release  State- 
ments   Malcolm  Duhe 

9:10  a.m.    Characteristics  of 
Newly  Released 
Varieties  and 
Comparison  with 
other  Sugarcane 
Varieties  _  Mike  Giamalva 
9:30  a.m.    Cost  of 

Production  for 
Sugarcane____J.  R.  Campbell 
9:50  a.m.    Sugarcane  Borer 
Survey  and 
Insect  Control 
Recommenda- 
tions _  ..  Gene  Reagan 
10:10  a.m.    Sugarcane  Rip- 

eners  and  Phys- 
iology ..        Freddie  Martin 
10:30  a.m.    Audubon  Sugar 

Institute  Joe  Polack 

10:50  a.m.    Overview  of  the 
LSU  Sugarcane 
Program    Doyle  Chambers 
1 1 :  10  a.m.    Sugar  Legis- 
lation G.  J.  Durbin 
1 1 :30  a.m.    Move  to  Drainage 

Plots  at  St.  Gabriel 
Experiment 
Station 
11:40  a.m.    Move  to  Biomass 
and  Method  of 
Planting  Plots 


12:05  p.m.    Lunch  (to  be  served 
at  St.  Gabriel 
Experiment  Station 
or  American 
Legion  Home, 
St.  Gabriel) 
1:30  p.m.    Adjourn 

NOTE:  Visitors  interested  in 
particular  phases  of 
sugarcane  research 
can  visit  the  plots 
with  the  project 
leadership  who  will 
be  available  for  vis- 
its and  discussions 
1:30  P.M.) 

Please  note  that  two  new  varieties  will 
be  released.  Of  importance  and  some- 
what a  change  in  the  usual  program  will 
be  a  talk  by  Dr.  Joe  Polack  of  the  Audu- 
bon Sugar  Institute  on  the  use  of  an 
enzyme  called  dextranase  in  the  process- 
ing of  cane.  This  material  has  shown 
considerable  promise  in  processing 
freeze  damaged  cane.  Perhaps  this  ma- 
terial can  be  used  to  somewhat  reduce 
the  damage  from  severe  freezes. 

Growers  are  interested  to  learn  more 
about  processing  of  cane  and  this  subject 
should  be  one  that  all  growers  will  be 
happy  to  hear. 

Everyone  will  be  interested  to  hear 
Mr.  G.  J.  Durbin,  General  Manager  of 
the  League,  talk  about  sugar  legislation. 
Mr.  Durbin,  Mr.  James  Thibaut,  Chair- 
man of  the  Legislative  Committee,  and 
Mr.  P.  J.  deGravelles,  President  of  the 
League4,  have  spent  much  time  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.j  in  an  effort  to  get  legisla- 
tion that  would  let  the  Louisiana  sugar 
(Continued  on  Page  14) 
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The  System'  helps 
Harang  Farms 
control  borers  for 
higher  cane  tonnage. 

Harang  Farms,  Supreme,  La., 
has  1100  acres  of  sugarcane.  Steve 
Guillot  checks  every  field,  every  week. 
"Some  varieties  are  more  suscep- 
tible to  borer  damage  than  others,"  he 
explains,  "and  we  can  have  different 
weather  conditions  on  different  blocks. 
So,  if  I  sprayed  on  a  straight  calendar, 
or  when  my  neighbor  was  flying,  I 
could  be  way  off.  By  checking  every 
field,  every  week,  I  can  tell  how  the 
hatch  is  coming,  and  time  the 
GUTHION  to  catch  most  of  the  hatch. 
In  most  years,  under  normal  condi- 
tions, we  average  less  than  2V2 
applications  of  GUTHION  on  all  our 
fields.  It  takes  less  than  a  ton  of  cane 
to  pay  for  the  checking,  the  chemical 
and  the  application.  And  if  you  don't 
catch  the  borer  at  the  right  time,  you 
can  lose  as  much  as  five  tons  per 
acre,  in  addition  to  losing  sucrose!' 


The  System': 

Better  borer  control 
for  the  money. 

1 .  Use  entomologists  or  trained 
checkers. 

2.  Check  fields  regularly  through 
September. 

3.  Rely  on  beneficial  insect 
control  as  long  as  possible. 

4.  Spray  only  those  fields  with  5% 
infestation— LSU's  Economic 

Threshhold. 

I.  Spray  ®GUTHION 
insecticide  when 
beneficials  lose 
control. 


It  takes  more  than  a  good  insecti- 
cide like  GUTHION  to  get  the  most 
effective,  economical  control  of  sugar- 
cane borers.  It  takes  The  System'— a 
5-point,  practical  program  developed 
by  LSU  researchers  and  Chemagro 
that  utilizes  trained  personnel, 
beneficial  insects  and  timely 
applications  of  GUTHION  insecticide. 

You  can  get  better  borer  control  for 
the  money  with  The  System!  It's  the 
most  efficient,  most  economical  way 
to  use  the  dependable  original. 

GUTHION  2L  is  a  RESTRICTED 
USE  PESTICIDE.  78I61-2-R 


GUTHION  is  a  Reg.  TM  of  the  Parent  Company  of 
Farbenfabriken  Bayer  GmbH,  Leverkusen. 


(^ 


Chemagro  Agricultural  Division' 

Mobay  Chemical  Corporation 

Box  4913,  Kansas  City,  Missouri  64120 
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The  only  cane  equipment! 

J  &  L/HONIROIM 
doesn't  make. 


J&L/HONIRON  has  the  capability  to  build  anything  from  a 
four  wheel  drive  tractor  to  a  huge  stainless  steel  processing 
vessel.  We  don't  make  machetes  because  there  are  more 
efficient  ways  to  harvest  cane.  And  that's  what  we  do  make: 
efficient  equipment. 

A  full  line  of  cane  equipment  designed  on  the  basis  of  our 
experience  around  the  world.  Equipment  tailored  to  your 
specific  soil  conditions  and  growing  method.  Designed 
to  help  you  achieve  more  profitable  seasons,  year  after 
year.  Built  with  rare  craftsmanship  to  last  in  the  real  world. 
It's  the  only  way  we  do  business.  Has  been  for  25  years. 


S-6000  Combine  Harvester 
cuts  and  loads  two  rows 
at  a  time,  leaving 

minimum  scrao. 


HONIRONLow 
Head  Vacuum 
Pans  are  efficiently 
designed  to  oper- 
ate with  less  heat 
while  providing 
greateryields. 


Four  Wheel  Drive  Tractors 

For  Cane  Haulage  and  Agricultural  Applications: 

Model  4-1 30S  With  Power  Shift  Transmission 
Model  4-1 30A  Direct  Drive-Hydraulics-3 

Point  Hitch 
Model  4-1 60S  With  Power  Shift  Transmission 
Model  4-1 60A  Direct  Drive-Hydraulics-3 

Point  Hitch 
Model  4-1 80S  With  Power  Shift  Transmission 
Model  4-250     With  Direct  Drive  Transmission- 

Hydraulics-3  Point  Hitch 

Sugar  Cane  Harvesters— Loaders 

S-18000  Wholestalk  Harvester 
S-6000    Two  Row  Combine  Harvester 
L-16000  Self  Propelled,  Two  Wheel  Drive  Loader 
L-21 000  Self  Propelled,  Four  Wheel  Drive  Loader 
R-1000    Continuous  Loader  (Standard  or 

High  Density) 
R-3000    Continuous  Loader  (Rubber  Tired) 
L-2000    Tractor  Mounted  Loader  (Tubular  Boom) 
L-8000    Tractor  Mounted  Loader  (Adjustable 

Boom-Flex  Grab) 
L-9000    Crawler  Mounted  Loader  (Adjustable 

Boom-Flex  Grab) 

Infield  and  Highway  Transport  Equipment 

Custom  Engineered — Designed — 
Manufactured  to  Meet  All  System  Requirements: 
Chain  Net— Side  Dump— Over  the  Top- 
Container — Rail 

Sugar  Factory  and  Millyard  Equipment 
Condensers  Chain  Net  Unloaders 

Evaporators  Side  Dump  Unloaders 

Vacuum  Pans  Container  Dumpers 

Crystallizers  Cane  Grabs 

Juice  Heaters  Stackers 

Separators  Controls 

Werkspoor  Continuous  Crystallizers 
Feeding  and  Wash  Table  Systems 
Core  Samplers — Hydraulic  Press 
Mechanical  Pan  Circulators 


Complete  Engineering  and  Consulting  Services 

25  years  of  excellence  worldwide. 

J&L/HONIRON  ENGINEERING  CO. 


INC. 


P.  O.  Box  620,  Jeanerette,  Louisiana  70544  USA 
Telephone:  31S/276-631-4     Cable:  JALENCO     Tele> 

PRODUCTS  Sl   SERVICES   FOR  THE  SUGAR   INDUSTRY 


5B-6651 
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Plain  talk  about  sugar  cane 


■ 

fou  can't  save  enough  money 
to  justify  cutting  down  on 
your  sugar  cane  herbicides, 
even  at  layby." 


—John  M.  Evans, 

White  Castle,  La., 

one  of  the  top 

sugar  cane  growers 

who  participated  in 

a  recent  weed  control  panel. 


EDWARD  SUPPLE, 
BAYOU  GOULA,  LA. 


RONALD  HEBERT, 
JEANERETTE,  LA. 


STAN  RODRIGUE, 
EDGARD,  LA. 


SHELBY  ROBERT 
BURNSIDE,  LA. 


BOB  TORRANCE, 
DU  PONT  SALESMAN 
AND  PANEL  MODERATOR 


CHAUVIN  WILKINSON,  Jr., 
PORT  ALLEN,  LA. 


Layby  weed  control - 
what  it  does  and 
where  it  fits. 

A  panel  of  Louisiana  sugar  cane 
growers  give  their  ideas  on  apply- 
ing a  herbicide  at  layby,  cutting 
weed  control  costs  and  getting 
more  out  of  older  stubble  cane. 


Edward  Supple: 

"Cutting  back  on  weed  control  costs  is  false 
economy." 


John  Evans: 

"That's  right!  If  you  can  plant  an  acre  of 
cane  for  $150,  then  you've  gotten  off  pretty 
cheap.  But  if  you  stop  and  think  of  the  cost 


of  Sinbar,  how  much  are  you  going  to  save 
by  cutting  back?  Even  if  you  pull  as  much 
as  7,200  acres,  you  can't  save  enough 
money  to  justify  cutting  down  on  Sinbar  or 
any  other  herbicide  that's  going  to  do  the 
job  right  for  you— even  at  layby." 


Shelby  Robert: 

"I  feel  the  cost  is  one  thing,  but  the  job  I 
get  done  is  something  else.  If  I  spend  $3.00 
and  it  doesn't  do  any  good,  I  just  blew 
$3.00.  Another  thing-I  think  that  from 
year  to  year  I  get  progressively  better  weed 
control,  and  that  it  usually  costs  progres- 
sively less  money  from  year  to  year." 


Chauvin  Wilkinson,  Jr.: 

"The  only  way  we  can  see  to  economize  on 
a  weed  control  program  is  not  to  cut  back 
on  material,  but  to  find  more  efficient  ways 
of  putting  it  on.  This  means  using  more 
efficient  spraying  equipment." 


cultivating  or  putting  on  the  layby 
application,  I  put  on  the  layby  application, 
and  I  always  come  out  of  it." 


Bob  Torrance: 

"What  do  you  fellows  think  about  layby?" 

Shelby  Robert: 

"With  prices  the  way  they  are,  I  think  it's 
even  more  important  to  have  a  good  layby 
herbicide  program  now  than  when  the 
sugar  price  is  high." 

Shelby  Robert: 

"Well,  I've  heard  of  some  growers  using 
layby  only  in  certain  areas  where  they  had  a 
variety  that  didn't  shade  out  early  or  where 
they  had  a  particularly  heavy  Johnsongrass 
problem.  Now,  myself,  I've  never  used  a 
layby  spray,  but  I  think  I'm  going  to  have 
to  start.  We're  getting  problems  with  hay 
grass,  wild  timothy,  goosegrass  and 
nutgrass.  That  stuff  eats  fertilizer  just  like 
the  sugar  cane.  Layby  just  has  to  be  part  of 
your  overall  program— and  economics  has  a 
lot  to  do  with  it." 

Bob  Torrance: 

"Do  you  prefer  a  delayed  application  rather 
than  one  right  behind  your  cultivation?" 


Stan  Rodrigue: 

"This  year  layby  was  very  important  to  us. 
We  harvested  a  field  of  seven-year  stubble 
that  yielded  36  tons  to  the  acre.  Now,  as 
plant  cane,  this  field  was  kept  perfectly 
clean.  We  may  have  spent  $30  or  $35  per 
acre  on  herbicides  in  the  plant  cane  year, 
but  we  finally  did  clean  it  up.  And  we 
managed  to  do  a  pretty  good  job  of 
controlling  the  grasses  and  weeds  in  this 
field  with  our  whole  program,  including 
layby.  And  that's  the  only  reason  I  can 
figure  we  could  have  yielded  36  tons  in 
seven-year  stubble.  In  my  opinion,  anytime 
you  can  keep  stubble  clean,  there's  no 
sense  in  plowing  it  out  if  it's  yielding  30 
tons  or  better." 


Ronald  Hebert: 

"Right.  I've  always  done  this.  If  I've  got  a 
rain,  and  I've  got  a  choice  between 


Plain  talk  about  sugar  cane 


Bob  Torrance: 

"You  feel  weeds  and  grasses  are  the  biggest 
reasons  for  not  having  more  old  stubble— 
whether  it's  third-  or  fourth-year.  All  good 
reasons  for  using  a  layby  herbicide." 


K 


,J 


» 
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Shelby  Robert: 

"That's  right.  I  think  Sinbar  is  a  complete 
chemical— one  that  will  do  everything  that 
the  label  says  it  will  do." 

Sinbar  is  the  registered  Du  Pont  trademark  for  terbacil  weed  killer. 


Watch  for  the  next  Weed  Control  Panel  report  in  future  issues  of  The  Sugar  Bulletin. 


With  any  chemical, 


follow  labeling 
instructions  and 
ivarnings  carefully. 


<fflTrl!J>Agrichemkak 


loo  bad, 
sugarcane 
borer! 


u're  not  safe  in  the  stalk  any  more, 
zodrin  nails  you  when  you  start  to  feed. 

nate  borer  entry  poinmthat  can  serve  as 
entrances  for  disease. 

Always  read  the  Azlpdrin  label  and 
follow  all  directions  befoie  using.  Remem- 
ber that  a  good  scouting  program  is 
important  toward  stopping  borer 
damage  before  it  occurs.  Then  call 
for  Azodrin  when  you  need  control. 


Sugarcane  borers  are  out  of  luck  when 
you  go  after  them  with  Azodrin^  insec- 
ticide. Because  Azodrin  works  on  borers 
unlucky  enough  to  be  caught  outside  the 
stalk.  And  its  systemic  action  gets  the 
ones  inside  the  stalk— beyond  the 
reach  of  most  other  insecticides. 

Standing  cane  or  downed  cane, 
Azodrin  delivers  results:  you  elimi- 
nate borers  that  cause  weight  and 
sugar  loss.  And  Azodrin  helps  elimi- 


Shell 


Shell  Chemical  Company,  P.O. 
Box  3871,  Houston!  Texas  77001. 
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There's  still  time 
to  order  Polaris  early... 


and  qualify 
for  a  product  discount 


Just  a  reminder!  Time  is  running  out 

to  qualify  for  the  product  discount 

in  the  user  early  order  program. 

The  deadline  for  PLACING  EARLY 

ORDERS  is  JUNE  1. 

So,  start  making  plans  for  a  good  sugar 

cane  season.  Order  Polaris  NOW  and 

gain  additional  savings. 

Remember,  orders  must  be  PICKED  UP 

before  September  15  in  Louisiana  and 

Texas,  and  prior  to  October  15  in 

Florida.  Remember,  too,  that  orders 

may  be  placed  with  more  than  one 

distributor  to  arrive  at  total  quantities 

ordered. 

Here's  an  example  again  of  how  those 

discount  pails  can  add  up. 

Total  lbs.  of  Pails  earned 

Polaris  ordered  @  25  lbs.  ea. 


Your  Monsanto  sales  representative  or 
participating  distributor  is  available  to 
show  you  how  to  get  maximum  returns 
from  Polaris.  Contact  him  for  program 
details  before  June  1! 

Louisiana 

Rick  Bayhi 

744  Aster  St. 

Baton  Rouge.  La.  70802 

(504)  383-9146 

Texas 

Antonio  H.  Rojas 
106  W.  Iris 

McAllen,  Texas  78501 
(512)  687-4474 

Florida 

Norman  F.  Eason 
Rt.  131-Box818A 
Briarcliff  Road 
Ft.  Myers,  Florida  33908 

(813)481-1337 


Polaris 


PLANT  GROWTH 
REGULATOR  BY 


Monsanto 


250-500 
501-1000 
1001-1500 
1501  2000 
2001  2500 


1  pail/25  lbs. 

2  pails/50  lbs. 

3  pails/75  lbs. 

4  pails/100  lbs. 

5  pails/ 125  lbs. 


(Each  additional  500  lbs.  of  Polaris  ordered 
entitles  the  purchaser  to  another  pail/25  lbs.) 
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Monsanto  Agricultural  Products  Company 
800  North  Lindbergh  Boulevard 
St.  Louis,  Missouri  63166 

a  unit  of  Monsanto  Company 


Monsanto  Company 


THE  SUGAR  BULLETIN 


TESTIMONY  OF  GILBERT  J.  DURBIN, 

VICE  PRESIDENT  AND  GENERAL  MANAGER 

OF  THE  AMERICAN  SUGAR  CANE  LEAGUE 

OF  THE  U.S.A.,  INC.,  BEFORE  THE  SUGAR 

SUBCOMMITTEE  OF  THE  SENATE  FINANCE 

COMMITTEE,  MAY  11,  1973 


MR.  CHAIRMAN  AND  MEMBERS 
OF  THE  COMMITTEE: 

My  name  is  Gilbert  J.  Durbin,  Vice- 
President  and  General  Manager  of  the 
American  Sugar  Cane  League  of  the 
U.S.A.,  Inc.,  whose  address  is  416  Whit- 
ney Building,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana 
70130.  The  American  Sugar  Cane  League 
is  a  non-profit  association,  organized 
fifty-six  years  ago  to  protect  and  pre- 
serve the  welfare  of  the  Louisiana  sugar 
cane  producers  and  processors  of  sugar 
cane  into  sugar.  The  organization  s  mem- 
bership includes  all  of  the  Louisiana 
sugar  cane  processors,  who  operate 
twenty-eight  factories,  and  about  97  per- 
cent of  the  more  than  four  thousand 
sugar  cane  growers  and  landlords. 

I  appear  in  support  of  Senate  Bill  2990. 
Enactment  of  this  legislation  is  necessary 
to  save  the  domestic  sugar  industry.  The 
American  Sugar  Cane  League  would 
have  preferred  enactment  of  a  supply- 
management  program  for  all  caloric 
sweeteners,  domestic  and  foreign;  how- 
ever, we  are  convinced  that  passage  of 
that  type  legislation  is  not  feasible  at 
this  time.  Senate  Bill  2990  is  the  next 
best  thing,  and  we  strongly  support  its 
enactment. 

The  domestic  sugar  industry  cannot 
exist  with  unregulated  competition  from 
foreign  sugar  producers,  because  for- 
eigners do  not  operate  under  the  same 
"rules  of  the  game"  as  apply  to  U.  S. 
producers.  Wage  rates  in  many  foreign 
sugar  producing  countries  are  only  about 
one-tenth  of  those  in  the  United  States. 
U.  S.  sugar  producers  and  processors  are 


required  to  make  much  larger  non-reve- 
nue-producing expenditures  than  do 
their  foreign  counterparts.  Such  expendi- 
tures include  those  made  to  meet  water 
and  air  pollution  control  criteria  of  fed- 
eral and  state  agencies  and  those  made 
to  comply  with  the  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Act.  Also,  many  foreign  gov- 
ernments subsidize  and  determine  the 
size  of  their  sugar  industries  without 
regard  to  usual  economic  factors.  In  ad- 
dition, foreign  sugar  industries  receive 
financial  assistance  from  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  of  the  United  States  and 
from  the  World  Bank. 

U.  S.  consumers  need  a  dependable 
supply  of  sugar,  and  domestic  sources 
are  more  dependable  than  foreign 
sources.  Before  World  War  II,  the  Phil- 
ippines supplied  about  15%  of  the  sugar 
consumed  in  the  U.  S.  During  the  five- 
year  period,  1943-47,  we  received  no 
sugar  from  the  Philippines.  Before  Cuba 
turned  Communistic,  that  country  sup- 
plied the  U.  S.  with  about  one-third  of 
the  sugar  we  consumed.  We  have  not 
received  any  sugar  from  Cuba  since 
1960.  Brazil  became  a  major  supplier  of 
sugar  to  the  U.  S.  in  the  1960's,  and  in 
1974  its  shipments  to  us  had  grown  to 
783,000  tons.  In  1976,  we  received  no 
sugar  from  Brazil,  because  of  a  freeze- 
damaged  crop  and  possibly  other  rea- 
sons. Mexico  was  a  major  supplier  of 
sugar  to  the  U.  S.  through  1974,  when 
we  received  538,000  tons  of  Mexican 
sugar.  Shipments  from  Mexico  dwindled 
to  less  than  1,000  tons  in  each  of  the 
years  1976  and  1977,  due  to  rapidly  in- 
creasing consumption  of  sugar  within 
(continued  on  next  page) 
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(Continued  from  previous  page) 
Mexico  and  possibly  other  reasons. 

The  U.  S.  depends  on  foreign  countries 
to  supply  us  with  about  45%  of  the  sugar 
we  consume.  This  is  too  much  depend- 
ence on  foreigners  and  is  too  risky  for 
consumers.  The  example  of  oil  has 
shown  us  how  high  prices  can  go  and 
how  uncertain  supply  sources  can  be 
when  we  rely  heavily  on  foreign  pro- 
ducers. Coffee  offers  us  another  recent 
example. 

A  domestic  sugar  industry  is  needed 
to  continue  the  employment  of  many 
thousands  who  are  engaged  in  the  pro- 
duction and  processing  of  sugar  cane 
and  sugar  beets  and  to  provide  markets 
and  jobs  for  many  thousands  of  others 
who  supply  goods  and  services  to  sugar 
farmers,  processors,  and  workers. 

Importation  of  foreign  sugar  contrib- 
utes to  the  U.  S.  balance-of-payments 
deficit.  A  continuation  of  the  large  defi- 
cit in  the  U.  S.  balance  of  payments  does 
not  make  good  economic  sense  and  is 
certain  to  cause  repercussions  such  as 
the  recent  weakness  of  the  dollar  in  re- 
lation to  other  currencies. 

One  final  justification  for  the  existence 
of  the  domestic  sugar  industry  is  the  fact 
that  sugar-crop  production  is  the  best 
use  of  the  land  and  labor  in  many  areas. 

Senate  Bill  2990  will  save  the  domestic 
sugar  industry  by  preventing  the  dump- 
ing of  surplus  foreign  sugar  on  the  U.  S. 
market.  It  will  accomplish  this  by  the 
use  of  import  fees  and  quotas.  The  bill 
would  also  implement  the  International 
Sugar  Agreement,  which  seeks  to  stabi- 
lize sugar  prices  through  a  system  of 
quotas  and  reserve  stocks.  The  domestic 
sugar  program  provided  by  the  bill 
would  not  conflict  with  the  International 
Sugar  Agreement  but  would  comple- 
ment and  supplement  it.  Both  the  inter- 
national program  and  the  domestic 
program  provided  for  by  this  bill  would 
aim  to  protect  consumers  by  keeping 
sugar  prices  from  going  too  high. 

Enactment  of  Senate  Bill  2990  will  not 
be  a  burden  on  the  taxpayers.  In  fact, 
the  U.  S.  Treasury  will  make  a  profit 
from  the  import  fees.  If  the  United 
States   imports   4.000.000   tons   of   sugar 


over  a  twelve-month  period  and  collects  || 
a  three   cent  per   pound  fees   on  such  . 
sugar,    the    U.    S.    Treasury    would    be 
$240,000,000  richer. 

The  price  objective  of  the  Act  is  170  *\ 
per  pound  of  sugar,  raw  value.  The  pres- 
ent  price  of  sugar  is  about  14  0  a  pound,  j 
If   we   assume    a   full   three    cents    per  | 
pound  increase  in  price,   enactment  of 
Senate  Bill  2990  would  cost  the  average 
consumer  less  than  10  per  day.  This  is  j 
based  on  an  annual  per  capita  consump-  | 
tion  of  about  100  pounds  of  sugar. 

It  is  extremely  important  that  the  j 
price  objective  in  this  bill  not  be  re- 
duced. Projections  from  U.S.D.A.  cost 
studies  indicate  that  a  substantial  num- 
ber of  sugar  cane  and  sugar  beet  farmers 
cannot  produce  sugar  as  cheaply  as  170 
a  pound,  raw  value.  A  raw  sugar  price 
of  170  a  pound  is  equivalent  to  about 
65%  of  parity  for  sugar  cane  and  sugar 
beets.  In  the  twenty-eight  years,  1937- 
1974,  there  was  not  one  sugar  cane  or 
sugar  beet  crop  which  sold  for  as  little 
as  65%  of  parity.  Not  one  single  crop! 
A  price  objective  lower  than  170  will 
result  in  the  destruction  of  a  verv  large 
part  of  the  domestic  sugar  industrv. 

The  final  point  I  wish  to  make  is  that 
the  provisions  of  this  bill  regarding  earlv 
implementation  following  enactment 
should  not  be  changed.  If  the  imnort 
quotas  and  fees  are  not  imposed  quickly, 
the  United  States  will  be  flooded  with 
foreign  sugar  as  we  were  last  fall. 

That  concludes  mv  testimonv. 


(continued  from  page  4) 

industry  make  a  fair  return  on  invest- 
ment. 

It  is  hoped  by  the  time  of  this  meeting 
the  League  team  mentioned  above,  to- 
gether with  the  support  of  the  Louisiana 
Congressional  Delegation,  will  have  the 
sugar  bill  well  on  its  way  through  Con- 
gress. 

Following  the  formal  meeting  in  the 
American  Legion  Hall,  the  group  will 
see  two  plots  on  the  Station  which  are 
very  nearby  and  will  be  ready  for  barbe- 
cue and  refreshments  bv  noontime. 
There  will  not  be  an  afternoon  session. 
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Long-term  financing 
that's  right  for  sugarcane 
and  right  for  you. 

For  60  years,  through  good  times  and 
bad  times,  sugarcane  growers  in  Louisiana 
have  depended  on  the  Federal  Land  Bank 
for  long-term  financing.  The  kind  of  financing 
needed  to  set  and  reach  long-term  goals. 

Stop  in  and  visit  the  president  of  your 
local  Land  Bank  Association.  He  understands 
your  long-term  credit  needs  because  he  lives 
in  an  area  where  sugarcane  is  produced. 
In  Louisiana,  there  are  Land  Bank  Association 
offices  in  Alexandria,  Baton  Rouge,  Crowley, 
Lake  Providence,  Monroe,  New  Iberia, 
Opelousas,  Rayville  and  Shreveport. 
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Stop  Brown  Panicum. 


Why7  Because  years  of  use  by  leading  growers  have  shown 
that  just  one  pre-emergence  application  of  liquid  Fenac  " 
sugarcane  herbicide  can  eliminate  seedling  Johnsongrass  and 
other  persistent  annual  pests  like  crabgrass,  foxtail  and 
barnyardgrass    Growers  also  report  having  seen  startling  results 
on  brown  top  panicum 

Even  better,  Fenac  also  knocks  out  nine  major  broadleaf 
weeds,  including  morningglory,  dock,  chickweed  and  henbit. 

Your  sugarcane  doesn't  have  to  compete  for  sunlight, 
fertilizer,  moisture  and  row  space     Its  vigor  and  yields. 
along  with  your  profits  are  increased  by  elimination  of 
unwanted  weeds  mB  AA 

Right  now,  Fenac  is  in  short  supply        ■  ■   Wfllp 
But  we're  working  hard  to  correct  the  ^>v^ 

problem.  Because  we're  all  after  <fii> 

cleaner,  more  profitable  cane.  ^^ 


(Use  these  products  in  accordance  with  label  directions  and  only  on  those  crops 
registered  for  their  use.) 

AMCHEM  PRODUCTS    INC  .  AMBLER,  PA    19002 
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We  stand  for  the  encouragement  of  Home 
Industries  as  against  Foreign  Competition 
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UPFRONT 
WITH  THE  LEAGUE 


by  Thomas  M.  Warner 


NEW  WASHINGTON  REP 

The  League  is  pleased  to  announce 
the  hiring  of  Don  L.  Wallace,  Jr.,  as 
its  new  Washington  representative.  Don 
is  currently  President  of  Don  Wallace 
Associates,  Inc. 

The  new  Washington  representative 
is  34  years  old  and  has  spent  most  of 
his  adult  life  in  Washington.  He  is  a 
graduate  of  the  University  of  North  Ala- 
bama, where  he  majored  in  History  and 
Political  Science.  He  will  continue  his 
association  with  the  Cotton  Warehouse 
Association  of  America,  which  he  has 
represented  in  Washington  for  seven 
years,  and  the  American  Textile  Ma- 
chinery Association. 

Don  has  been  spending  a  great  deal 
of  his  time  on  sugar  already,  having  at- 
tended the  sugar  hearings  held  by  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  and  the  House 
Agriculture   Committee. 

There  were  at  least  a  dozen  persons 
interviewed  for  the  Washington  repre- 
sentative position.  We  feel  Don  Wallace 
will  work  very  hard  for  our  Louisiana 
sugar  industry.  His  address  and  phone 
number  are: 

Don  Wallace  Asociates,  Inc. 
1707  L  Street,  N.W. 
Suite  540 

Washington,  D.  C.  20036 
Phone  (202)  223-3884 


RISHER  LEAVES  EXCHANGE 

Our  very  good  friend,  Greg  Risher, 
of  the  Louisiana  Sugar  Exchange,  is 
leaving  us  for  greener  pastures.  Effec- 
tive July  1,  1978,  Greg  will  be  moving 
to  Houma  where  he  will  go  to  work  for 
The  South  Coast  Corporation.  Greg's 
new  title  will  be  Industrial  Relations 
Manager.  Since  joining  the  Exchange 
in  April,  1974,  Greg  has  done  an  out- 
standing job  as  its  Executive  Secretary. 
We  at  the  League  are  sad  to  see  him 
leave,  but  are  grateful  he  will  be  stay- 
ing in  the  sugar  industry. 

Good  luck,  Greg,  on  your  new  assign- 
ment. 

The  new  Executive  Secretary  of  the 
Louisiana  Sugar  Exchange,  effective 
July  1,  will  be  Mrs.  Gail  Price,  „  who 
comes  to  the  Exchange  from  Southdown 
Sugars,  Inc.  Mrs.  Price  was  employed 
by  Southdown  for  eight  years.  She  will 
be  a  welcome  addition  to  the  Exchange. 


WANTED:  Research  Associate.  M.S.  in 
Chemical  Engineering  required.  Knowledge 
of  Life  Science  or  sugar-related  experience 
desirable.  Available  July  1,  1978.  Inquire 
to  Audubon  Sugar  Institute,  L.S.U.,  Baton 
Rouge,  La.  70803.  Phone  (504)  388-2211. 
L.S.U.  is  an  equal  opportunity  employer. 
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IN  THE  FIELD  WITH 
LLOYD  L.  LAUDEN 


Sub-Surface  —  Sugar  Legislation 


Two  new  sub-surface  drainage  experi- 
ments are  being  planned  this  year.  These 
experiments  will  be  located  in  the  Teche 
area  and  will  be  put  on  heavy  type  soils. 

Yield  results  from  sub-surface  drain- 
age on  light  type  soils  have  shown  in- 
creases in  cane  per  acre.  Sub-surface 
drain  lines  and  water  measuring  devices 
were  installed  on  a  heavy  type  soil  on 
the  St.  Gabriel  L.S.U.  Experiment  Sta- 
tion last  fall  but  the  work  was  com- 
pleted too  late  for  the  1977  planting 
season.  This  experiment  will  be  planted 
this  year. 

Sub-surface  or  underground  drainage 
systems  are  not  new.  Sugar  cane  and 
other  crops  in  the  country  and  else- 
where in  the  world  have  used  some  type 
of  sub-surface  drainage  system  for  many 
years. 

The  sub-surface  drainage  experiments 
are  being  done  by  Dr.  Carl  Camp  and 
Mr.  Cade  E.  Carter  of  the  U.S.D.A.  Soil 
and  Water  Management  Research.  The 
L.S.U.  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
and  the  League  works  in  cooperation 
with  the  U.S.D.A.  in  this  work. 

Although  the  studies  on  light-type 
soils  have  shown  an  increase  in  tons  of 
cane  per  acre  it  is  hoped  that  sub-sur- 
face drainage  can  help  on  heavy  soils. 
Most  growers  will  hurry  to  tell  research- 
ers that  light  soils  are  already  well 
drained  and  what  is  needed  is  to  im- 
prove drainage  on  heavy  soils. 

The1  League  is  doing  everything  pos- 
sible to  get  sugar  legislation  passed  that 
will  give  cane  growers  a  fair  return  for 
their  investment.  Mr.  P.  J.  deGravelles, 
Jr.,  League  President,  and  Mr.  Charles 
Hods  on,  Assistant  General  Manager  of 
the   League,    attended   the   hearing   be- 


fore the  House  Agricultural  Committee 
on  Sugar  Legislation  held  May  25,  1978, 
in  Washington,  D.  C. 

In  his  testimony,  Mr.  deGravelles 
called  attention  to  the  many  reasons 
why  growers  need  a  better  price  for 
sugar  and  certainly  more  than  13.5  cents 
per  pound.  He  pointed  out  foreigners 
don't  "play  by  the  same  rules"  as  we 
do.  Our  wages  are  as  much  as  10  times 
greater  than  many  foreign  producers. 
Foreign  producers  don't  have  to  spend 
money  to  meet  strict  air  and  water  con- 
trol standards  set  by  State  and  Federal 
agencies.  These  countries  don't  have  to 
comply  with  an  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act. 

Mr.  deGravelles'  testimony  covered 
foreign  governments  subsidizing  their 
own  sugar  industry,  how  U.  S.  consum- 
ers need  a  dependable  supply  of  sugar 
at  reasonable  prices,  and  stated  the  oil 
crisis  and  the  runup  in  coffee  prices 
showed  us  the  dangers  of  dependence 
on  foreign  suppliers  for  important  com- 
modities. 

Mr.  deGravelles  pointed  out  many 
other  things  to  the  committee  but  none 
so  positive  as  one  of  the  last  points 
made,  "A  price  objective  lower  than  17 
cents  per  pound  will  result  in  the  de- 
struction of  a  very  large  part  of  the  do- 
mestic sugar  industry." 

In  addition  to  testifying  before  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee,  Mr.  Hod- 
son  and  Mr.  deGravelles  visited  with 
members  of  the  U.  S.  Congress  to  dis- 
cuss sugar  legislation. 

It  is  hoped  right  will  prevail;  and, 
if  hard  work  helps  right  prevail,  the 
price  should  be  17?  or  more.  The  League 
will  leave  nothing  undone  in  its  effort 
to  get  a  fair  price  for  sugar. 
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Put  your  sugarcane 

on  a  Johnsongrass- 

f  ree  diet  all  the  way 

to  harvest. 


With  Asubx  you'll 
gain  up  to  6  tons 
an  acre  in  increased 
yield. 


The  way  to  keep  sugarcane 
yields  up  is  to  keep  Johnson- 
grass  down.  Asulox  is  unsur- 
passed at  doing  just  that. 

Asulox  controls  Johnson- 
grass  and  its  rhizomes  and 
other  annual  grassy  weeds 
that  rob  your  crop  of  mois- 


ture and  nutrients.  The  result  —more 
sugarcane  per  acre.  Up  to  6  tons  more 
per  acre.  And  Asulox  is  very  selective 
to  sugarcane. 

It  can  be  applied  by  ground  sprayer 
or  from  the  air,  on  either  plant  cane  or 
cane  grown  from  stubble.  One 
properly  timed  application  will 
protect  your  sugarcane  from 
Johnsongrass  and  its  rhizomes 
all  the  way  to  harvest. 

For  more  information 
see  your  supplier  or  Rhodia 
representative. 


Please  read  the  label  carefully  and  use  only  as  directed. 


RHODIA  INC.  AGRICULTURAL  DIVISION 
Monmouth  Junction,  New  Jersey  08852 
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AN    INDEFINITE   CROP 


by  Windell  Jackson 


At  the  writing  of  this  article,  one  finds 
it  very  difficult  to  make  a  definite  state- 
ment about  the  crop  in  the  field.  There 
is  much  bad  cane.  In  most  cases,  the 
bad  stands  are  found  in  old  stubble  har- 
vested early.  However,  this  is  not  always 
true.  On  the  same  farm,  one  may  find 
better  stands  in  second  stubble  than  in 
first  stubble. 

In  most  cases,  plant  cane  has  good 
stands;  but  even  there  one  cannot  make 
a  definite  statement.  Where  there  was 
poor  or  slow  drainage,  the  stands  in 
plant  cane  are  not  what  they  should 
be.  There  are  some  poor  stands  in  late 
planted  cane  that  was  covered  with  too 
much  soil,  especially  C.P.  65-37.  It  ap- 
pears to  the  author  that  C.P.  65-357  is 
susceptible  to  the  amount  of  soil  cover- 
age. In  past  springs,  where  weak  stands 
of  C.P.  65-357  plant  cane  have  been  ob- 
served, most  were  caused  by  too  much 
soil. 

The  varieties  in  order  of  stubble  stands 
(good  to  bad)  are:  NCo  310,  C.P.  52-68, 
C.P.  67-412,  C.P.  61-37,  C.P.  65-357,  and 
C.P.  65-69.  Many  cane  growers  are  wor- 
ried about  the  stubble  stands  of  C.P.  65- 
357.  It  has  been  the  experience  of  the 
author,  that  C.P.  65-357  is  very  slow 
making  stands  when  the  weather  is  cool. 
This  spring  we  have  had  very  few  nights 
when  the  temperature  has  been  above 
65  degrees.  Very  weak  stands  of  C.P. 
65-357  stubble,  at  this  time  of  the  sea- 


son, have  been  observed  to  fill  in  and 
make  acceptable  yields. 

On  the  secondary  stations  and  in  the 
outfield  tests,  the  stubble  and  plant  cane 
of  C.P.  70-321  and  C.P.  70-330  are  mak- 
ing good  showings.  Both  varieties  will 
be  released  to  the  cane  growers  this  fall. 

There  was  much  Polaris  used  in  the 
Meeker  area  on  the  cane  harvested  in 
1977.  Many  of  the  growers  who  used 
Polaris  in  the  area  report  the  stubble 
of  Polaris-treated  cane  is  slow  in  com- 
ing back.  Inspection  of  the  stubble  indi- 
cates many  good  eyes  that  have  not  yet 
reached  the  surface.  Whether  or  not 
yields  will  be  affected  is  not  known. 

By  the  end  of  April,  about  60%  of  the 
crop  had  been  fertilized.  Some  growers 
are  still  holding  on  to  old  stubble  to 
see  if  it  will  make  a  stand.  Normally, 
there  would  not  be  a  problem  finding 
stubble  cane  to  keep,  but  last  year  dur- 
ing planting,  there  was  excessive  rainfall 
and  many  acres  were  not  planted. 

Although  cane  is  not  growing  fast, 
both  Johnson  grass  and  Bermuda  grass 
are  growing  very  rapidly.  Fields  are  now 
becoming  very  grassy. 

As  I  stated  early,  one  cannot  make  a 
definite  statement  about  this  crop  at  this 
time.  We  have  to  wait  and  see  what  the 
growing  conditions  will  be  like.  If  we 
get  the  right  weather  conditions,  we 
could  have  a  good  crop  in  spite  of  our 
late  start. 
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*lain  talk  about  sugar  cane 


ifou  can't  save  enough  money 
to  justify  cutting  down  on 
your  sugar  cane  herbicides, 
even  at  layby." 


—John  M.  Evans, 

White  Castle,  La., 

one  of  the  top 

sugar  cane  growers 

who  participated  in 

a  recent  weed  control  panel. 


EDWARD  SUPPLE, 
BAYOU  GOULA,  LA. 


RONALD  HEBERT, 
JEANERETTE,  LA. 


STAN  RODRIGUE, 
EDGARD,  LA. 


SHELBY  ROBERT 
BURNSIDE,  LA. 


BOB  TORRANCE, 
DU  PONT  SALESMAN 
AND  PANEL  MODERATOR 


CHAUVIN  WILKINSON,  Jr., 
PORT  ALLEN,  LA. 


Layby  weed  control - 
what  it  does  and 
where  it  fits. 


A  panel  of  Louisiana  sugar  cane 
growers  give  their  ideas  on  apply- 
ing a  herbicide  at  layby,  cutting 
weed  control  costs  and  getting 
more  out  of  older  stubble  cane. 


Edward  Supple: 

"Cutting  back  on  weed  control  costs  is  false 
economy." 


John  Evans: 

"That's  right!  If  you  can  plant  an  acre  of 
cane  for  $  1 50,  then  you've  gotten  off  pretty 
cheap.  But  if  you  stop  and  think  of  the  cost 


Shelby  Robert: 

"I  feel  the  cost  is  one  thing,  but  the  job  I 
get  done  is  something  else.  If  I  spend  $3.00 
and  it  doesn't  do  any  good,  I  just  blew 
$3.00.  Another  thing-I  think  that  from 
year  to  year  I  get  progressively  better  weed 
control,  and  that  it  usually  costs  progres- 
sively less  money  from  year  to  year." 


Chauvin  Wilkinson,  Jr.: 

"The  only  way  we  can  see  to  economize  on 
a  weed  control  program  is  not  to  cut  back 
on  material,  but  to  find  more  efficient  ways 
of  putting  it  on.  This  means  using  more 
efficient  spraying  equipment." 


cultivating  or  putting  on  the  layby 
application,  I  put  on  the  layby  application, 
and  I  always  come  out  of  it." 


Bob  Torrance: 

"What  do  you  fellows  think  about  layby?" 

Shelby  Robert: 

"With  prices  the  way  they  are,  I  think  it's 
even  more  important  to  have  a  good  layby 
herbicide  program  now  than  when  the 
sugar  price  is  high." 

Shelby  Robert: 

"Well,  I've  heard  of  some  growers  using 
layby  only  in  certain  areas  where  they  had  a 
variety  that  didn't  shade  out  early  or  where 
they  had  a  particularly  heavy  Johnsongrass 
problem.  Now,  myself,  I've  never  used  a 
layby  spray,  but  I  think  I'm  going  to  have 
to  start.  We're  getting  problems  with  hay 
grass,  wild  timothy,  goosegrass  and 
nutgrass.  That  stuff  eats  fertilizer  just  like 
the  sugar  cane.  Layby  just  has  to  be  part  of 
your  overall  program— and  economics  has  a 
lot  to  do  with  it." 

Bob  Torrance: 

"Do  you  prefer  a  delayed  application  rather 
than  one  right  behind  your  cultivation?" 


Stan  Rodrigue: 

"This  year  layby  was  very  important  to  us. 
We  harvested  a  field  of  seven-year  stubble 
that  yielded  36  tons  to  the  acre.  Now,  as 
plant  cane,  this  field  was  kept  perfectly 
clean.  We  may  have  spent  $30  or  $35  per 
acre  on  herbicides  in  the  plant  cane  year, 
but  we  finally  did  clean  it  up.  And  we 
managed  to  do  a  pretty  good  job  of 
controlling  the  grasses  and  weeds  in  this 
field  with  our  whole  program,  including 
layby.  And  that's  the  only  reason  I  can 
figure  we  could  have  yielded  36  tons  in 
seven-year  stubble.  In  my  opinion,  anytime 
you  can  keep  stubble  clean,  there's  no 
sense  in  plowing  it  out  if  it's  yielding  30 
tons  or  better." 


Ronald  Hebert: 

"Right.  I've  always  done  this.  If  I've  got  a 
rain,  and  I've  got  a  choice  between 


Plain  talk  about  sugar  cane 


Bob  Torrance: 

"You  feel  weeds  and  grasses  are  the  biggest 
reasons  for  not  having  more  old  stubble— 
whether  it's  third-  or  fourth-year.  All  good 
reasons  for  using  a  layby  herbicide." 


Shelby  Robert: 

"That's  right.  I  think  Sinbar  is  a  complete 
chemical— one  that  will  do  everything  that 
the  label  says  it  will  do." 

Sinbar  is  the  registered  Du  Pont  trademark  for  terbacil  weed  killer. 


Watch  for  the  next  Weed  Control  Panel  report  in  future  issues  of  The  Sugar  Bulletin, 


With  any  chemical,         t»0T|Q 
follow  labeling 
instructions  and 
warnings  carefully. 


(Bffl^Agrichemfcals 


Morning  glory 


Puncture  vine 


Control  broadleaf s 

with  no  vapor  damage 

to  adjacent  crops. 


DEFY®  is  the  new,  non-volatile  post- 
emergence  herbicide.  Applied  as  directed  on 
the  label,  it  lets  you  control  the  broadleaf 
weeds  in  your  sugarcane  with  no  worries 
about  vapor  damage  to  adjacent  crops. 

Once  you  avoid  physical  spray  drift,  you  can 
relax.  There  are  no  damaging  vapors,  even  on 
hot  humid  days. 

Fast  and  effective. 

DEFY  controls  73  different  weeds,  including: 
Bindweed,  Bullthistle,  Cocklebur,  Curly 
indigo,  Hemp,  Henbit,  Indigo,  Jimsonweed, 
Morning  glory,  Pigweed,  Puncture  vine, 
Purslane,  Ragweed,  Russian  thistle, 
Smartweed,  Sow  thistle,  Spiny  amaranth, 
Wild  lettuce. 

So  different,  it's  patented. 

DEFY  is  a  concentrated  phenoxyacetate  with 
95%  active  ingredient.  One  application 
usually  gets  the  job  done.  Its  unique,  dry 
crystalline  form  makes  it  easy  to  use,  store 
and  handle. 
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It's  also  100%  water  soluble,  so  it  goes  into 
solution  easily  and  stays  in  solution.  No 
troublesome  sludge,  gel  or  "salt  out"  problems. 

See  your  crop  chemical  dealer  right  away.  He 
can  give  you  several  more  reasons  for  using 
DEFY  —  like  easy  clean-up  and  a  cost  that's 
not  out  of  line. 


DEFY® 

The  new, 

gfifl  non-volatile 
1 
post- emergence 

broadleaf 

herbicide 


KALO  LABORATORIES,  INC. 

9233  Ward  Parkway 
Kansas  City,  Missouri  64114 
(816)  363-1800 


DEFY  is  a  trademark  of  Kalo  Laboratories,  Inc. 
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VARIETIES  FOR  THE  1978  CROP 


by  Dr.  Charley  Richard 


One  month  ago  I  wrote  about  two 
new  varieties  to  be  released  in  1978, 
and  how  growers  should  plant  them  and 
all  other  varieties  in  a  manner  such  that 
their  advantages  may  be  used  to  the 
maximum.  It  is  good  to  think  that  we 
have  new,  early  maturing,  high  sucrose 
varieties  coming  along  from  the  selec- 
tion program,  but  in  planning  your  own 
varietal  set-up  for  1978,  you  can  only 
consider  those  varieties  already  in  pro- 
duction. 

Cane  is  only  about  three  feet  tall  while 
this  is  being  written.  However,  the  plant- 
ing season  is  just  around  the  corner.  We 
are  hopeful  that  some  favorable  sugar 
price  legislation  will  be  forthcoming  and 
that  growers  will  have  a  good  growing 
and  planting  season.  Growers  will  want 
to  continue  to  plan  a  good  varietal  census 
on  their  individual  farms.  If  you  don't 
already  have  plans  on  which  varieties 
you  will  plant  this  year,  you  should  im- 
mediately tend  to  this.  Hopefully,  all 
cane  to  be  used  for  seed  is  first  offspring 
of  heat  treatment  and  will  be  of  ex- 
tremely low  borer  injury.  This  means 
having  early  and  permanent  plans  on 
which  fields  are  to  be  used  for  seed. 
This  can  be  done  only  after  you  know 
which  varieties  you  want  to  plant.  There- 
fore, some  long  range  planning  is  neces- 
sary. 

What  varieties  should  you  plant  in 
1978?  This  depends  to  some  extent  on 
the  areas  you  are  in.  Aside  from  the 
specialized  location  varieties,  there  are 
three  varieties  for  general  planting,  CP 
65-357,  CP  61-37  and  CP  67-412.  Out- 
field test  results  still  show  CP  65-357  to 
be  the  best  commercial  variety.  It  gen- 
erally has  high  tonnage,  early  maturity 


and  high  sucrose.  Therefore,  this  variety 
should  be  at  the  top  of  your  list  for  the 
coming  year.  Current  industry  wide  cen- 
sus figures  indicate  that  indeed  most 
growers  are  already  heavy  in  CP  65-357. 
However,  a  sufficient  acreage  of  CP  65- 
357  should  still  be  planted  in  order  to 
maintain  a  good  ratio  of  varieties. 

CP  61-37  is  a  high  tonnage,  late  ma- 
turing variety  that  generally  gives  good 
stands  in  the  spring.  However,  stands 
seemed  to  be  hurt  worse  this  past  win- 
ter than  in  most  recent  years.  Because 
of  its  normally  good  tonnage  and  be- 
cause of  the  mediocre  yields  of  CP  67- 
412,  many  growers  will  again  be  plant- 
ing some  acreage  of  CP  61-37. 

Those  growers  in  areas  where  the  spe- 
cialized varieties  L  62-96,  CP  48-103  and 
NCo  310  can  be  grown  should  plant 
some  acreage  of  these  especially  if  they 
have  an  excessive  amount  of  CP  65-357. 
Two  of  these  varieties,  L  62-96  and  CP 
48-103,  have  the  high  sugar  characteris- 
tic we  so  desperately  need  early  in  the 
harvest  season,  but  are  adapted  only  to 
limited  areas.  Growers  who  are  still  suc- 
cessful with  these  varieties  should  con- 
tinue to  use  them  as  additional  sources 
of  early  sucrose,  and  relieve  some  of  the 
early  cutting  pressure  off  CP  65-357.  The 
other  variety,  NCo  310,  is  a  late  matur- 
ing variety  but  has  shown  itself  as  a 
good  yielding  variety  in  the  western 
cane  area. 

CP  67-412  is  only  mediocre  in  tonnage 
and  sugar  per  ton  and  is  mid-season  in 
maturity.  Those  growers  successful  with 
CP  67-412  should  use  it  but  should  not 
expect  it  to  be  as  good  as  CP  65-357. 

(continued  on  page  15) 
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THE  SUGAR  BULLETIN 


Commercial  Members  of  the 


FREE  CLASSIFIED  ADS 


AMERICAN  SUGAR  CANE  LEAGUE 
OF  THE  U.S.A..  INC. 


WANTED:  Experienced  sugar  mill  engineer, 
evaporator  operator,  and  boiler  room  foreman. 
Apply  in  person,  Billeaud  Sugar  Factory. 

FOR  SALE:  Barko  120  transloader,  four  carts. 
Ernest  Crochet,  Jr.,  Rt.  2  Box  298-M,  New 
Iberia,  La.  70560.  Phone  (318)  364-2339. 

FOR  SALE:  Cameco  transfer  loader  w/Ford 
Ind.  engine.  Six  wagons.  Stephen  Walker,  Rt. 
1  Box  426,  Montegut,  La.  70377.  Phone  (504) 
594-3068. 

WANTED:  Diesel  mechanic  for  large  sugar 
cane  plantation.  Good  salary  and  fringe  bene- 
fits. Contact  Alma  Plantation,  Lakeland,  La. 
Phone  (504)  627-6666. 

FOR  SALE:  Four  H-25  and  one  H-30  Hough 
Payloaders,  for  raw  sugar  handling.  Contact 
Southdown  Sugars,  Houma,  La.  Phone  (504) 
868-2670 

FOR  SALE:  Farm  equipment,  New  Iberia,  La., 
Phone  (318)  369-6841 

FOR  SALE:  1964  Thomson  harvester  w/new 
disel  motor.  Recently  overhauled.  Thomson 
Hercules  loader  mounted  on  1967  D-17  tractor. 
Write  or  call  L.  M.  Gianfala,  P.  O.  Box  336, 
Patterson,  LA  70392.  Phone  (504)  395-3922 

FOR  SALE:  ,1975  Thomson  cane  harvester, 
John  Deere  4230.  Broussard  flex  boom  cane 
loader  w/ditcher  attachment,  mounted  on  Case 
400.  Ronald  Gonsoulin,  Route  B,  Box  425,  New 
Iberia,  LA  70560 

FOR  SALE:  1973  Cameco  harvester,  model  H- 
7000  w/V-8  Cat  engine,  1972  J&L  L-16  hydro- 
static drive  loader,  3-Tandem  axle  cane  wagons, 
JD  3-row  cultivator,  2-20  ft.  planters  aides. 
Phone  (504)  545-3246. 

FOR  SALE:  6000  gallon  Anhydrous  ammonia 
tank.  Contact:  Burt  Marmande,  120  St.  Michel 
DLR,  Houma,  LA  70560 

FOR  SALE:  1972  Cameco  cane  harvester, 
model  7000  wnCat  330  engine.  Excellent  con- 
dition. Phone  (504)  265-4549 

WANTED:  Farm  manager  for  1500  acres  of 
sugar  cane.  Send  resume  to  The  Sugar  Bulletin. 
Refer  to  ad  XYZ. 

WANTED:  Davis  cane  carts.  Write  or  phone: 
M.  A.  Patout  &  Son,  Ltd.,  Route  1,  Box  288, 
Jeanerette,  LA  70544.  Phone:  (318)  276-4592. 

WANTED:  Experienced  Manager  for  large 
Louisiana  farming  operation.  Good  salary  and 
fringe  benefits.  Write  to  The  Sugar  Bulletin. 
Refer  to  ad  FT. 


AMOCO  OIL  COMPANY 

Atlanta,  Georgia 

ASSUMPTION  BANK  &  TRUST  CO. 
Napoleonville,  La. 

CANE  MACHINERY  &  ENGINEERING 

CO.,  INC. 

P.O.  Box  968 

Thibodaux,  La.  70301 

COLONIAL  MOLASSES  COMPANY 
P.  O.  Box  19004  New  Orleans,  La.  70119 

COMMERCIAL  BANK  AND  TRUST  CO. 
Franklin,  La.  70538 

DEEP  SOUTH  COOPERATIVE  ASSN. 

P.  O.  Box  1066 

Thibodaux,  La.  70301 

INGREDIENT  SALES  CO. 

914  Carondelet  Bldg. 

New  Orleans,  La.  70130 

J  &  L/HONIRON  ENGINEERING  CO.,  INC. 

P.  O.  Box  620 

Jeanerette,  La.  70544 

WESTWAY  TRADING  CORP. 

Manard  Molasses  Division 

1330  Whitney  Building 

New  Orleans,  La. 

F.  C.  SCHAFFER  &  ASSOCIATES 

1020  Florida  Blvd. 
Baton  Rouge,  La.  70802 

PELICAN  STATE  LIME  CO. 
Morgan  City,  La.  70380 

SOUTH  LOUISIANA  PCA 

P.  O.  Box  488 

Napoleonville,  La.  70390 

STANDARD  SUPPLY  &  HARDWARE 
CO.,  INC. 

822  Tchoupitoulas  St. 
New  Orleans,  La. 

THE  THOMSON  MACHINERY  COMPANY, 

INC. 

P.  O.  Box  71 

Thibodaux,  La.  70301 

WHITNEY  NATIONAL  BANK 
New  Orleans,  La. 
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NARROW-ROW  SPACING  PHOTOS 

(These  photos  were  taken  on  May  2,  1978,  and  show  the  2  foot  drills  on  Sterling 
Sugars  Plantation,  Franklin,  La.) 


I 


Overall  view  of  plot.  This  cane  was  planted  in  drills  spaced  two  feet  apart. 
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A  close-up  view  of  the  cane. 
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Another  shot  showing  the  large  number  of 
plants.   The   plant  count  in  this   field   is   43,300 
plants  per  acre. 


v 

This  photo  shows  the  cane  suckering. 
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This  shows  a  wet  spot  in  the  field. 

THE  SUGAR  BULLETIN 


(Continued  from  page  12) 

L  65-69  is  the  only  other  variety  on  the 
recommended  list  but  has  yielded  poorly 
in  stubble  and  is  too  difficult  to  harvest 
to  be  of  much  use. 

Therefore,  CP  65-357  should  still  be 
the  variety  to  go  with  in  1978.  Approxi- 
mately 50%  of  the  industry  will  be  in 
the  variety  during  this  year.  In  the  south- 
eastern and  northern  areas,  this  will  be 
followed  by  about  25%  of  the  acreage 
in  CP  61-37  and  and  about  10%  each  of 
L  62-96  and  CP  48-103.  In  the  south- 
western area  NCo  310  will  probably  oc- 
cupy some  30%  with  about  10%  in  CP 
61-37. 

Once  you  have  prepared  the  varietal 
census  for  your  own  farm,  fields  should 
(be  selected  for  seed  use  and  TLC  (ten- 
der-loving-care) given  them.  Use  of  dis- 
ease free  seed  which  is  free  of  borer 
damage  will  always  help  provide  better 
yields.  Having  excellent  weed  control 
in  seed  fields  is  essential  to  make  the 
entire  planting  job  easier  and  less  ex- 
pensive. 


BUY  U.S. 
SAVINGS  BONDS 
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Stop  Brown  Panicum. 


Why?  Because  years  of  use  by  leading  growers  have  shown 
that  just  one  pre-emergence  application  of  liquid  Fenac  " 
sugarcane  herbicide  can  eliminate  seedling  Johnsongrass  and 
other  persistent  annual  pests  like  crabgrass,  foxtail  and 
barnyardgrass    Growers  also  report  having  seen  startling  results 
on  brown  top  panicum 

Even  better,  Fenac  also  knocks  out  nine  major  broadleaf 
weeds,  including  morningglory,  dock,  chickweed  and  henbit. 

Your  sugarcane  doesn't  have  to  compete  for  sunlight, 
fertilizer,  moisture  and  row  space     Its  vigor  and  yields. 
along  with  your  profits  are  increased  by  elimination  of 
unwanted  weeds  miAH 

Right  now,  Fenac  is  in  short  supply        |  tNALl 
But  we're  working  hard  to  correct  the  ^^ 

problem.  Because  we're  all  after  <$|]1CHeS^ 

cleaner,  more  profitable  cane.  ^n^ 


(Use  these  products  in  accordance  with  label  directions  and  only  on  those  crops 
registered  for  their  use.) 


AMCHEM  PRODUCTS    INC  .  AMBLER,  PA    19002 


u 

Q  Acquisitions  Division,  Serials  Oept. 

Louisiana  State  University  Library 
Baton  Rouge  Louisiana  70803 
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United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
Science  and  Education  Administration 

and 


The  Louisiana  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 

Louisiana 


Baton  Rouge. 


and 


American  Sugar  Cane  League  of  the  U.S.A.,  Inc. 
New  Orleans,  Louisiana 

Notice  of  Release  of  Sugarcane  Variety  C.P.  70-321 


The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Science  and  Education  Administration, 
the  Louisiana  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  and  the  American  Sugar  Cane 
League  of  the  U.S.A.,  Inc.,  working  co- 
operatively to  improve  sugarcane  varie- 
ties, have  jointly  developed  and  hereby 
announce  the  release  of  a  new  variety, 
C.C.  70-321,  for  commercial  planting  in 
the  fall  of  1978. 

In  a  total  of  46  replicated  tests  on  light 
soil,  the  variety  C.P.  70-321  equaled  the 
leading  commercial  variety,  C.P.  65-357, 
in  tons  of  cane  per  acre,  sugar  per  ton, 
and  sugar  per  acre.  In  11  tests  on  heavy 
soil,  C.P.  70-321  yielded  less  cane  than 
C.P.  65-357;  yields  of  sugar  per  ton  and 
sugar  per  acre  approximated  C.P.  65-357. 
While  generally  adapted  on  light  soils, 
C.P.  70-321  is  less  well  adapted  to  heavy 
soils  in  stubble. 

The  variety  is  moderately  resistant  to 
infection  with  mosaic,  and  yield  tests 
show  infected  plants  to  be  tolerant.  C.P. 
70-321  is  susceptible  to  ratoon  stunting 
disease  (RSD),  and  yield  reduction  is 
moderate  as  in  C.P.  61-37.  Seed  cane 
should  be  heat  treated  for  RSD  control. 

C.P.  70-321  is  well  suited  to  machine 
harvesting;  it  is  moderately  erect  with 
a  tendency  towards  brittleness.  The  va- 
riety ranks  between  C.P.  65-357  and  C.P. 
61-37  in  harvestability.  C.P.  70-321  is 
moderately  high  in  sucrose  and  purity, 
equaling  L.  62-96.  Although  it  is  lower 
in  fiber,  it  has  a  milling  factor  of  1.02, 


equal  to  C.P.  65-357.  C.P.  70-321  equals 
N.Co.  310  in  cold  tolerance  and  borer 
resistance  and  is  rated  as  resistant  in  both 
categories.  Size  and  weight  of  the  ivory 
to  tan  stalks  are  moderate,  ranking  with 
C.P.  65-357.  C.P.  70-321  is  a  seedling  of 
C.P.  61-39  and  C.P.  57-614. 

Seed  cane  will  be  distributed  by  the 
American  Sugar  Cane  League  in  accord- 
ance with  procedures  to  be  announced 
to  all  sugarcane  growers  in  Louisiana  on 
or  after  June  15,  1978.  Inquiries  concern- 
ing seed  cane  should  be  directed  to  the 
American  Sugar  Cane  League,  416  Whit- 
ney Building,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana 
70130.  The  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  the  Louisiana  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station  have  no  seed  for  distri- 
bution. 

Each  agency  will  make  such  news  re- 
lease as  considered  appropriate  on  or 
after  June  15,  1978. 

/s/  Doyle  Chambers 
Director,  Louisiana  Agrictural 
Experiment  Station 

May  23,  1978 

P.  J.  deGravelles,  Jr. 
President,  American  Sugar  Cane  League 
Of  the  U.S.A.,  Inc. 

May  23,  1978 

Deputy  Director,  Federal  Research,  SEA 

June  1,  1978 


JUNE  15,  1978 


United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
Science  and  Education  Administration 

and 

The  Louisiana  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana 


and 


American  Sugar  Cane  League  of  the  U.S.A.,  Inc. 
New  Orleans,  Louisiana 

Notice  of  Release  of  Sugarcane  Variety  C.P.  70-330 


The  U.S.  Department  ofAgriculture, 
Science  and  Education  Administration, 
the  Louisiana  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  and  the  American  Sugar  Cane 
League  of  the  U.S.A.,  Inc.,  working  co- 
operatively to  improve  sugarcane  varie- 
ties, have  jointly  developed  and  hereby 
announce  the  release  of  a  new  variety, 
C.P.  70-330,  for  commercial  planting  in 
the  fall  of  1978. 

In  a  total  of  46  tests  on  light  soil,  C.P. 
70-330  gave  moderate  yields  of  cane, 
equaling  C.P.  67-412,  and  good  yields  of 
sugar  per  ton,  equaling  C.P.  65-357,  with 
sugar  per  acre  yield  intermediate.  In  11 
tests  on  heavy  soil,  C.P.  70-330  exceeded 
the  leading  variety,  C.P.  65-357,  in  ton- 
nage and  approximated  it  in  sugar  per 
ton  and  sugar  per  acre.  C.P.  70-330  is 
suited  for  heavy  soils  and  performs  well 
in  stubble. 

The  variety  is  moderately  resistant  to 
infection  with  mosaic,  and  yield  tests  in- 
dicate infected  plants  are  tolerant;  while 
susceptible  to  infection  with  ratoon  stunt- 
ing disease,  the  varietal  tolerance  to  RSD 
is  uncertain. 

C.P.  70-330  is  moderately  erect,  non- 
brittle,  and  well  adapted  to  machine  har- 
vesting. Fiber  is  moderately  high,  giving 
a  milling  factor  of  1.00,  equaling  L.  65-69. 
Sucrose  and  purity  are  good,  equaling 
C.P.  65-357  and  C.P.  48-103,  respectively. 
C.P.  70-330  is  resistant  to  borers,  approxi- 
mating  N.Co.   310.    It   is   susceptible   to 


freezes  and  ranks  with  L.  65-69  in  cold 
tolerance.  The  green  stalks  are  large  bar- 
reled and  moderately  heavy.  C.P.  70-330 
is  a  seedling  of  C.P.  61-39  and  C.P.  57- 
614. 

Seed  cane  will  be  distributed  by  the 
American  Sugar  Cane  League  in  accord- 
ance with  procedures  to  be  announced 
to  all  sugarcane  growers  in  Louisiana  on 
or  after  June  15,  1978.  Inquiries  concern- 
ing seed  cane  should  be  directed  to  the 
American  Sugar  Cane  League,  416  Whit- 
ney Building,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana 
70130.  The  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  the  Louisiana  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station  have  no  seed  for  distri- 
bution. 

Each  agency  will  make  such  news  re- 
lease as  considered  appropriate  on  or 
after  June  15,  1978. 

/s/  Doyle  Chambers 
Director,  Louisiana  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station 

May  23,  1978 

P.  J.  deGravelles,  Jr. 
President,  American  Sugar  Cane  League) 
Of  the  U.S.A.,  Inc. 

May  23,  1978 

Deputy  Director,  Federal  Research,  SEA1 

June  1,  19761 

THE  SUGAR  BULLETIN) 


IN  THE  FIELD  WITH 
LLOYD  L.  LAUDEN 


TWO  NEW  VARIETIES 
C.P.  70-321  and  C.P.  70-330 


The  two  new  varieties  now  being  re- 
leased were  developed  through  the  team 
effort  of  researchers  of  the  U.S.D.A., 
L.S.U.,  and  the  League.  It  takes  a  lot  of 
work  and  time  to  study  a  variety  to  the 
istage  of  release.  Always  the  big  job  is 
i  finding  the  good  cane  among  the  thou- 
sands planted  each  year.  In  addition  to 
[the  amount  of  work  and  time  spent  on 
fthese  canes,  luck  must  have  been  with 
the  variety  team  because  two  canes 
worthy  of  release  were  in  the  one  1970 
series. 

Elsewhere  in  this  issue  is  the  notice 
lof  release  on  both  of  these  new  varie- 
ties. Both  these  varieties  have  some  good 
characteristics  all  growers  should  be  able 
to  use. 

The  locations  of  the  Secondary  Sta- 
tions having  the  varieties  are  listed  else- 
where in  this  issue. 


There  will  be  an  order  blank  for  each 
variety.  If  both  varieties  are  wanted, 
growers  much  fill  out  both  order  forms, 
one  for  C.P.  70-321,  and  one  for  C.P.  70- 
330. 

Please  state  the  acreage  in  cane  on  the 
farm  in  1978  on  the  order. 

The  price  per  ton  is  $24.00. 

PLEASE  DO  NOT  SEND  MONEY 

with  your  application.  You  will  be  billed 
later. 

Order  soon.  The  last  date  orders  will 
be  accepted  will  be  Tuesday,  August  15, 
1978.  An  allocation  of  the  seed  will  be 
made  on  that  date  and  thereafter  there 
will  be  NO  MORE  SEED  available.  Or- 
der before  the  deadline  while  seed  is 
available.  Every  order  made  before  Au- 
gust 15,  1978,  will  receive  an  allocation 
of  seed. 


TUNE  15,  1978 


THE   LAST  DAY  ON  WHICH  APPLICATIONS   FOR  SEED   CANE 
C.P.  70-321    CAN   BE  ACCEPTED   IS  AUGUST   15,    1978 

The  cane  will  cost  $24.00  per  ton. 

The  League  will  keep  $1.00  and  give  the  rest  to  the  Station  grower. 

The  League  will  make  every  effort  to  fill  orders  at  locations  selected  by  applicants. 
Tear  Off  Application  Below  and  Mail 

APPLICATION  FOR  C.P.  70321  SEED  CANE 

Date 


To  the  American  Sugar  Cane  League  of  the  U.S.A.,  Inc. 

Gentlemen: 

I  hereby  apply  for tons  of  rogued  C.P.  70-321  seed  cane:  I  agree  to 

pay  when  the  cane  is  ready  to  be  delivered  to  me,  and  I  am  to  be  notified  concerning  this  and 
supplied  with  the  name  and  address  of  the  grower  from  whom  I  am  to  get  the  cane,  which  I 
will  send  for  on  delivery  dates  in  September  or  October  1978.  I  understand  that  this  cane  will 
not  be  trash  free. 

If  for  any  reason  this  order  cannot  be  filled,  it  is  understood  that  my  money  will  be 
returned  to  me. 

My  1978  cane  acreage  is  Acres. 

My  choice  of  locations  are: 

1st  choice  

2nd  choice  

3rd  choice 

This  application  is  made  with  the  full  understanding  on  my  part  that  it  may  not  be 
possible  for  me  to  get  as  much  cane  as  I  apply  for,  and  that  there  is  no  guarantee  expressed 
or  implied  that  this  seed  is  free  of  Mosaic  disease,  mixtures,  or  Stunting  Disease. 

PLEASE  PRINT 


Name - — - 

Address   __ „ 

City  Zip  

PLEASE  DO  NOT  SEND  ANY  MONEY  NOW. 

THE  SUGAR  BULLETIN 


THE  LAST  DAY  ON  WHICH  APPLICATIONS   FOR  SEED  CANE 
C.P.  70-330  CAN   BE  ACCEPTED  IS  AUGUST   15,   1978 

The  cane  will  cost  $24.00  per  ton. 

The  League  will  keep  $1.00  and  give  the  rest  to  the  Station  grower. 

The  League  will  make  every  effort  to  fill  orders  at  locations  selected  by  applicants. 
Tear  Off  Application  Below  and  Mail 

APPLICATION  FOR  C.P.  70-330  SEED  CANE 

Date 


To  the  American  Sugar  Cane  League  of  the  U.S.A.,  Inc. 

Gentlemen: 

I  hereby  apply  for tons  of  rogued  C.P.  70-330  seed  cane:  I  agree  to 

pay  when  the  cane  is  ready  to  be  delivered  to  me,  and  I  am  to  be  notified  concerning  this  and 
supplied  with  the  name  and  address  of  the  grower  from  whom  I  am  to  get  the  cane,  which  I 
will  send  for  on  delivery  dates  in  September  or  October  1978.  I  understand  that  this  cane  will 
not  be  trash  free. 

If  for  any  reason  this  order  cannot  be  filled,  it  is  understood  that  my  money  will  be 
returned  to  me. 

My  1978  cane  acreage  is  „ Acres. 

My  choice  of  locations  are: 

1st  choice  

2nd  choice  

3rd  choice  


This  application  is  made  with  the  full  understanding  on  my  part  that  it  may  not  be 
possible  for  me  to  get  as  much  cane  as  I  apply  for,  and  that  there  is  no  guarantee  expressed 
or  implied  that  this  seed  is  free  of  Mosaic  disease,  mixtures,  or  Stunting  Disease. 

PLEASE  PRINT 


Name 

Address  ... 


City  . Zip  

PLEASE  DO  NOT  SEND  ANY  MONEY  NOW. 

UNE  15,  1978 


loo  bad, 
sugarcane 
borer! 


\bu're  not  safe  in  the  stalk  any  more, 
ifzodrin  nails  you  when  you  start  to  feed. 


Sugjrcane  borers  are  out  of  luck  when 
you  fgo  after  them  with  Azodrin R  insec- 
ticide. Because  Azodrin  works  on  borers 
unlucky  enough  to  be  caught  outside  the 
stalk.  And  its  systemic  action  gets  the 
ones  inside  the  stalk— beyond  the 
reach  of  most  other  insecticides. 

Standing  cane  or  downed  cane, 
Azodrin  delivers  results:  you  elimi- 
nate borers  that  cause  weight  and 
sugar  loss.  And  Azodrin  helps  elimi-        Shell 


nate  borer  entry  point|  that  can  serve  as 
entrances  for  disease. 

Always  read  the  Azodrin  label  and 
follow  all  directions  before  using.  Remem- 
ber that  a  good  scouting  program  is 
important   toward   stopping  borer  [ 
damage  before  it  occurs.  Then  call 
for  Azodrin  when  you  need  control. 


Shell  Chemical  Company,  P.O. 
Box  3871,  Houston,  Texas  77001. 
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LIST  OF  STATIONS  WHERE  C.P.  70-321  and  C.P.  70-330 
ARE  AVAILABLE 

The  American  Sugar  Cane  League  has  been  directed  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Louisiana  Experiment  Station  to  undertake  a  fair  and  impartial  distribution  of  the  newly 
released  varieties  of  cane  known  as  C.P.  70-321  and  C.P.  70-330. 

A  number  of  plots  of  this  cane  are  subject  to  this  distribution.  It  has  been  grown  with  the 
understanding  that  those  growing  it  shall  be  paid  for  it  at  the  price  of  mill  cane  plus  a  bonus, 
and  the  League  is  authorized  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Louisiana  Experi- 
ment Station  to  charge  a  distribution  fee  of  $1.00  per  ton. 

If  you  wish  some  of  this  cane  please  fill  out  and  sign  the  application  blank.  NO  OTHER 
FORM  OF  APPLICATION  WILL  BE  ACCEPTED,  AND  IT  MUST  BE  RECEIVED  AT 
THE  OFFICE  OF  THE  AMERICAN  SUGAR  CANE  LEAGUE,  416  WHITNEY  BUILDING, 
NEW  ORLEANS,  LA.  70130  NOT  LATER  THAN  TUESDAY,  AUGUST  15,   1978. 

The  price  of  the  cane  is  $24.00  per  ton,  cut  and  loaded  on  your  vehicle  at  the  secondary 
station.  The  cane  will  be  cut  with  a  harvester.  There  is  no  guarantee  expressed  or  implied  that 
the  seed  offered  is  free  of  mixtures,  Mosaic  disease,  or  stunting  disease. 

For  the  convenience  of  delivering  and  handling  the  purchase  of  C.P.  70-321  and  C.P.  70- 
330  the  League  is  offering  the  purchaser  three  choices  of  locations  from  which  to  purchase 
the  cane.  The  stations  possessing  C.P.  70-331  and  C.P.  70-330  are: 


Parish 

Station 

Operator 

Address 

Ascension 

Evan  Hall 

Church  Hill  &  Thibaut 

Donaldsonville 

Assumption 

Lula 

Little  Texas 

Westfield 

Glenwood 

Elm  Hall 

Thibodeaux 

Savoie  Farms 
Donald  Peltier 
Dugas  &  LeBlanc 
Thibaut  Farms 
South  Coast  Corp. 
Thibodeaux  Bros. 

Belle  Rose 

Napoleonville 

Paincourtvilla 

Napoleonville 

Napoleonville 

Labadieville 

Avoyelles 

Bubenzer  Farms 

Harvey  K.  Bubenzer 

Bunkie 

Iberia 

Caroline 
Ronald  Hebert 
Enterprise 
Lawrence  Dugas 
Ulyses  Gonsoulin 

Walet  Bros. 
Ronald  Hebert 
M.  A.  Patout 
Lawrence  Dugas 
Ulyses  Gonsoulin 

Loreauville 
Jeanerette 
Patoutville 
Loreauville 
New  Iberia 

Iberville 

Celeste 
St.  Louis 

Joe  Campesi 
Andrew  Gay 

White  Castle 
Plaquemine 

Lafayette 

Young's  Ind. 
Billeaud 

Young's  Ind. 
Billeaud  Pltg.  Co. 

Youngsville 
Broussard 

Lafourche 
Pointe  Coupee 

Leighton 
Georgia 
McLeod 
Alma 

Ashley  Arcement 
South  Coast  Corp. 
Valentine  Sugars 
Alma  Pltg.  Co. 

Thibodaux 
Mathews 
Lockport 
Lakeland 

St.  James 

Martin  &  Pouche 
F.  A.  Graugnard 
&  Sons 

Martin  &  Poche 
F.  A.  Graugnard 
&  Sons 

Convent 
St.  James 

St.  John 

Glendale 

T.  Lanaux  &  Sons 

Lucy 

St.  Martin 

Louis  &  Claude 

Comb 
Rodriguez  Bros. 

Louis  &  Claude  Comb 
Rodriguez  Bros. 

Breaux  Bridge 
Breaux  Bridge 

St.  Mary 

Allain 

Calumet 

Oaklawn 

Parks 

Katv 

P.  J.  deGravelles 

A.  V.  Allain 
Frank  Martin 
South  Coast  Corp. 
Ralph  Longman 
Columbia  Sugar  Co. 
P.  J.  deGravelles 

Baldwin 

Patterson 

Franklin 

Baldwin 

Franklin 

Franklin 

Terrebonne 

Ashland 
Cynthia 

South  Coast  Corp. 
Robert  Prentice 

Houma 
Houma 

Vermilion 

Erath 

Sam  Duplantis  .  ■■* 

Erath 

W.  Baton  Rouge 

Allendale 
Cinclare 

Kenneth  Kahao 

Poplar  Grove  Pltg.  Co.,  Inc. 

Port  Allen 
Port  Allen 

JUNE  15,  1978 

BORERS 


by  Windell  Jackson 


Many  growers  are  concerned  about  the 
large  numbers  of  dead  hearts  they  are 
seeing  in  their  fields.  Dead  hearts  are  a 
good  indication  of  early  borer  infesta- 
tions. In  1976  and  1977,  borer  infesta- 
tions were  very  low. 

In  1977,  there  was  a  late  build-up  of 
borers  in  the  tops  of  cane,  and  treatment 
was  not  economically  feasible.  During 
harvest,  these  tops  were  left  in  the  field. 
The  winter  of  1977-1978  was  very  hard 
on  cane  because  of  the  long  cold  and  wet 
conditions;  however,  the  temperature  did 
not  go  low  enough  to  kill  the  borers  liv- 
ing in  the  scrap  left  after  harvest. 

According  to  Dr.  S.  D.  Hensley  of  the 
U.S.D.A.  Sugarcane  Lab  in  Houma,  the 
dead  heart  count  in  the  Spring  of  1978 
is  not  as  good  as  in  previous  years.  Dr. 
Hensley  had  this  to  say  about  the  borer 
situation: 

"The  Louisiana  sugar  industry  is  con- 
fronted this  year  with  a  heavier  and  more 
consistent  sugarcane  borer  population 
than  that  experienced  during  either  of 
the  past  2  years.  Based  on  a  100-field 
survey  conducted  throughout  the  sugar- 
cane belt,  1st  generation  borer-killed 
deadhearts  are  averaging  about  530/ acre 
compared  to  130/acre  in  1977  and  290/ 
acre  in  1976.  Borer-killed  deadhearts 
were  found  in  52  of  100  fields  surveyed 
compared  to  only  11  of  100  fields  sur- 
veyed last  year. 

"Infestations  appear  to  be  heaviest 
along  the  Mississippi  River  south  of 
White  Castle,  Bayou  Lafourche,  south 
of  Raceland,  and  in  Lower  Terrebonne 
Parish.  However,  this  may  be  due  only 
to  earlier  development  of  borer  popula- 
tions in  those  areas  as  some  deadheart- 
ing  of  fibers  by  borers  is  still  underway 
in  the  northern  areas.  We  would  cate- 
gorize this  year's  infestation  as  certainly 
heavier  than  that  encountered  in  1977 
or  1976,  but  not  as  heavy  (1200  dead- 


hearts /acre)   as   that  in   1975.   Thus   an 
average  infestation  is  expected." 

According  to  area  entomologists,  the 
borer  population  is  not  as  heavy  as  it 
started  out  to  be.  They  do  not  look  for 
any  applications  before  the  first  of  July. 
However,  if  the  rainy  weather  continues, 
this  situation  could  change. 

Dr.  Hensley  suggests  growers  follow 
very  closely  the  recommendations  of 
L.S.U.  for  effective  control  of  borers. 
Either  personally  check  all  fields  weekly, 
or  employ  a  trained  checker  or  entomo- 
logist. Cane  should  be  checked  through 
September.  Treatment  should  be  made 
only  when  infestation  reaches  the  5% 
level.  When  insecticide  is  being  flown 
on,  there  should  be  someone  to  flag  the 
airplane  in  order  to  get  proper  coverage 
of  the  entire  field. 

Only  insecticides  whose  labels  have 
been  cleared  by  LSU  should  be  used. 
The  Guthion-5%  recommendation  has 
been  used  for  the  past  15  years,  and  there 
has  been  little  resistance  build-up  by  the 
borers. 

If  a  grower  has  any  Guthion  that  is 
getting  old  or  has  been  exposed  to  severe 
cold,  he  should  contact  his  county  agent 
about  having  this  checked. 

Varieties  vary  greatly  in  their  suscepti- 
bility to  borer  infestation.  The  more  sus- 
ceptible varieties  are  C.P.  48-103  and 
C.P.  61-37.  The  moderately  susceptible 
varieties  are  L.  65-69;  L.  62-96,  C.P.  67- 
412,  and  C.P.  65-357.  Up  to  now  N.Co. 
310  was  the  only  variety  that  has  shown 
strong  resistance  to  borer  infestation. 
However,  the  two  varieties  to  be  released 
to  growers  this  fall  both  have  high  levels 
of  borer  resistance. 

Growers  are  reminded  the  losses  from 
borer  damage  can  average  as  high  as  five 
tons  per  acre.  The  losses  occur  due  to 
reduction  in  stalk  weight,  breakage  of 
stalks,  and  lowering  of  sucrose. 
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St.  Martin 

Cooperative  Policy: 
Promote  The  System5 
to  every  member. 

St.  Martin  Sugar  Cooperative,  Inc., 
has  adopted  a  policy  of  promoting 
The  System'  to  every  member.  Roland 
Hebert,  St.  Martin  General  Manager, 
and  LC.  "Boo"  LeVert  III,  Vice 
President  and  General  Manager  of 
LeVert-St.  John,  the  cooperative's 
major  stockholder,  review  records 
that  show  why  it  pays  for  the  86%  of 
cooperative  members  who  now  use 
The  System! 

"This  cooperative  pays  members  for 
sugar  based  on  core  samples,"  Hebert 
states,  so  it  pays  to  control  borers 
and  produce  high-quality  cane. 

"Good  control  all  season  cuts  down 
the  bored  joints  that  break  off,  causing 
eye-sprouting  that  ends  up  as  trash  in 
the  core  sample  at  the  mill;' 
LeVert  explains. 

"The  System'  developed  by  LSU 
helps  get  better  control  on  that  first 
application,  and  all  through  to  harvest!' 


The  System': 

Better  borer  control 
for  the  money. 

1 .  Use  entomologists  or  trained 
checkers. 

2.  Check  fields  regularly  through 
September. 

3.  Rely  on  beneficial  insect 
control  as  long  as  possible. 

4.  Spray  only  those  fields  with  5% 
infestation— LSU 's  Economic 

Threshhold. 

5.  Spray  ®GUTHION 
insecticide  when 
beneficials  lose 
control. 


It  takes  more  than  a  good  insecti- 
cide like  GUTHION  to  get  the  most 
effective,  economical  control  of  sugar 
cane  borers.  It  takes  The  System —a 
5-point  practical  program  developed 
by  LSU  researchers  and  Chemagro 
that  utilizes  trained  personnel, 
beneficial  insects  and  timely 
applications  of  GUTHION  insecticide. 

You,  too,  can  get  better  borer 
control  for  the  money  with 
The  System!  It's  the  most  efficient 
way  to  use  the  dependable  original. 

GUTHION  2L  is  a  RESTRICTED 
USE  PESTICIDE.  78I61-3-R 


GUTHION  is  a  Reg.  TM  of  the  Parent  Company 
of  Farbenfabriken  Bayer  GmbH,  Leverkusenr 


(^ 


Chemagro  Agricultural  Division 

Mobay  Chemical  Corporation 

Box  4913,  Kansas  City,  Missouri  64120 
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IN  WASHINGTON 
WITH 


Sugar  Le 

"The  proposed  Sugar  Stabilization  Act 
of  1978  puts  American  sugar  as  the  cor- 
nerstone of  domestic  sugar  policy.  That 
priority  is  and  must  always  be  the  foun- 
dation of  American  domestic  sugar  pol- 
icy." That  statement  was  made  by  Con- 
gressman John  Breaux  (D-La.)  and  was 
echoed  by  representative  of  sugar  cane 
and  sugar  beet  producers  before  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture.  Louis- 
iana Congressmen  Treen  and  Long  also 
gave  strong  support  for  the  sugar  bill. 

The  full  House  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture held  public  hearings  beginning  on 
May  23  and  ending  June  1  on  the  follow- 
ing bills:  H.R.  12486,  H.R.  12667,  H.R. 
12604,  H.R.  12742  (Sugar  Stabilization 
Act  of  1978);  H.R.  12709  (National  Sweet- 
ener Act  of  1978):  H.R.  12492  (Interna- 
tional Sugar  Act  of  1978);  and  other  re- 
lated bills.  Witnesses  included  members 
of  Congress,  administration  officials,  rep- 
resentatives of  sugar  cane  and  sugar  beet 
growers  and  representatives  of  cane  re- 
finers. Pete  deGravelles,  President  of  the 
American  Sugar  Cane  League,  testified 
on  behalf  of  the  League  in  support  of 
H.R.  12486. 

Representatives  of  the  sugar  cane  and 
sugar  beet  growers  favor  Congress'  ap- 
proach to  the  sugar  policy  problem— a 
domestic  policy  which  is  compatible  with 
the  International  Sugar  Agreement.  They 
think  the  ISA  will  help  the  international 
market,  but  the  domestic  industry  needs 
more  protection.  As  Congressman  Hen- 
on  Moore  (R-La.)  stated  before  the  Com- 
mittee. "I  find  the  Administration's  mini- 
mum price  objective  of  about  14  cents 
per  pound  too  far  below  most  farmers 
costs  of  production  to  do  any  good,  and 
their  reliance  upon  the  International 
Sugar  Agreement  a  weak  method  of  run- 
ning our  own  affairs."  Under  the  de  la 


DON  WALLACE 

gislation 

Garza  bill,  there  would  be  a  17^  per 
pound  minimum  price  for  sugar,  and 
growers  maintain  they  need  at  least  17# 
to  stay  in  business.  One  point  empha- 
sized time  and  again  was  that  without 
a  domestic  sugar  policy,  many  growers 
would  go  out  of  business,  and  as  Presi- 
dent deGravelles  stated,  ".  .  .  sugarcrop 
production  is  the  best  use  of  the  land  in 
many  areas."  This  bill  would  also  keep 
the  United  States  from  being  flooded 
with  "cheap"  imported  sugar  and  would 
stabilize  the  domestic  sugar  industry  so 
the  U.S.  would  not  have  another  "boom 
or  bust"  situation  as  experienced  over  the 
past  several  years. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Carter  adminis- 
tration and  some  cane  refiners  oppose  a 
domestic  sugar  policy  which  would  be 
compatible  with  the  ISA.  They  say  the 
de  la  Garza  bill  would  be  inflationary 
and  that  consumers  would  pay  artificially 
high  prices  for  sugar.  Testifying  for  the 
administration  was  Howard  W.  Hiort, 
Director  of  Agricultural  Economics,  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Hjort  stated 
that  the  average  production  cost  was 
about  150  per  pound  and  a  price  support 
level  of  17^  per  pound  would  keep  non 
efficient  producers  in  business.  When 
questioned  on  this  matter,  Hjort  re- 
sponded that  implementation  of  the  ad- 
ministration policy  would  reduce  U.S. 
production  approximately  20%,  thus  forc- 
ing 20%  of  the  domestic  producers  of 
cane  and  beets  out  of  business. 

Arnold  Mayer,  testifying  on  behalf  of 
the  Amalgamted  Meat  Cutters  Union, 
and  Lorna  Bourg,  on  behalf  of  the  South- 
ern Mutual  Help  Association,  stated  that 
they  would  oppose  any  legislation  that 
did  not  contain  minimum  wage  rates  for 
the  farm  workers. 

(Continued  on  page  15 
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The  only  cane  equipment 

J  &  L/HONIROIM 
doesn't  make. 


J&L/HONIRON  has  the  capability  to  build  anything  from  a 
four  wheel  drive  tractor  to  a  huge  stainless  steel  processing 
vessel.  We  don't  make  machetes  because  there  are  more 
efficient  ways  to  harvest  cane.  And  that's  what  we  do  make: 
efficient  equipment. 

A  full  line  of  cane  equipment  designed  on  the  basis  of  our 
experience  around  the  world.  Equipment  tailored  to  your 
specific  soil  conditions  and  growing  method.  Designed 
to  help  you  achieve  more  profitable  seasons,  year  after 
year.  Built  with  rare  craftsmanship  to  last  in  the  real  world. 
It's  the  only  way  we  do  business.  Has  been  for  25  years. 


JL  4-250  four 
wheel  drive  tractor 
has  24"  of  ground 
clearance  and  250 
full-time  HP. 


S-6000  Combine  Harvester 
cuts  and  loads  two  rows 
at  a  time,  leaving 

minimum  scrap. 


HONIRONLow 
Head  Vacuum 
Pans  are  efficiently 
designed  to  oper- 
ate with  less  heat 
while  providing 
greater  yields. 


25  years  of  excellence  worldwide. 


Four  Wheel  Drive  Tractors 

For  Cane  Haulage  and  Agricultural  Applications: 
Model  4-1 30S  With  Power  Shift  Transmission 
Model  4-1 30A  Direct  Drive-Hydraulics-3 

Point  Hitch 
Model  4-1 60S  With  Power  Shift  Transmission 
Model  4-1 60A  Direct  Drive-Hydraulics-3 

Point  Hitch 
Model  4-1 80S  With  Power  Shift  Transmission 
Model  4-250     With  Direct  Drive  Transmission- 

Hydraulics-3  Point  Hitch 

Sugar  Cane  Harvesters — Loaders 

S-18000  Wholestalk  Harvester 
S-6000    Two  Row  Combine  Harvester 
L-16000  Self  Propelled,  Two  Wheel  Drive  Loader 
L-21000  Self  Propelled,  Four  Wheel  Drive  Loader 
R-1 000    Continuous  Loader  (Standard  or 

High  Density) 
R-3000    Continuous  Loader  (Rubber  Tired) 
L-2000    Tractor  Mounted  Loader  (Tubular  Boom) 
L-8000    Tractor  Mounted  Loader  (Adjustable 

Boom-Flex  Grab) 
L-9000    Crawler  Mounted  Loader  (Adjustable 

Boom-Flex  Grab) 

Infield  and  Highway  Transport  Equipment 

Custom  Engineered — Designed — 
Manufactured  to  Meet  All  System  Requirements: 
Chain  Net— Side  Dump— Over  the  Top- 
Container — Rail 

Sugar  Factory  and  Millyard  Equipment 

Condensers  Chain  Net  Unloaders 

Evaporators  Side  Dump  Unloaders 

Vacuum  Pans  Container  Dumpers 

Crystallizers  Cane  Grabs 

Juice  Heaters  Stackers 

Separators  Controls 

Werkspoor  Continuous  Crystallizers 
Feeding  and  Wash  Table  Systems 
Core  Samplers— Hydraulic  Press 
Mechanical  Pan  Circulators 

Complete  Engineering  and  Consulting  Services 


J&L/HONIRON  ENGINEERING  CO,  INC. 

P.  O.  Box  620,  Jeanerette.  Louisiana  70544  USA 
Telephone:  318/276-6314     Cable:  JALENCO     Telex:  56-6651 

PRODUCTS  &  SERVICES   FOR  THE   SUGAR   INDUSTRY 


HONIRON 
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Sugar  Legislation 

(Continued  from  page  12) 
Even  though  there  are  disputes  be- 
:ween  the  Congress  and  the  Carter  ad- 
ninistration,  a  great  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
;upport  the  de  la  Garza  bill.  Only  four 
nembers  of  the  House  Agriculture  Com- 
nittee  voted  against  the  de  la  Garza 
amendment  last  year.  They  were  Alvin 
Baldus  (D-Wisc),  Joseph  S.  Ammerman 
D-Pa.),  Paul  Findley  (R-Ill.)  and  E. 
rhomas  (R-Mo.). 

Jurisdiction  over  sugar  legislation  in 
:he  House  is  split  between  the  Agricul- 
ture and  Ways  and  Means  Committee; 
Ways  and  Means  having  jurisdiction  over 
the  revenue  section  of  the  bill.  As  The 
Sugar  Bulletin  goes  to  press,  prospects 
seem  good  that  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture will  report  a  bill  in  the  near  fu- 
ture. Hopefully,  shortly  thereafter,  the 
Trade  Subcommittee  on  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  chaired  by  Congress- 
man Charles  A.  Vanik  (D-Oh.)  will  hold 
hearings  on  the  measure. 


'Sugar  Factory  Insurance 
Specialists" 

is,  Hidse  and  Colcock,  Inc. 


135  St.  Charles  Ave.  New  Orleans,  La. 

Suite  700 

Telephone  581-3334 


BARTLETT  CHEMICALS,  INC. 
Walter   M.    Bartlett 

SUGAR  HOUSE  CHEMICALS 

COMPLETE  LABORATORY  SUPPLIES 

AND   REAGENT  CHEMICALS 

SCHMIDT  &   HAENSCH   POLARIMETERS 

1460    South   Peters   St. 

New   Orleans,    La. 

(504)  523-4911 


Commercial  Members  of  the 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  CANE  LEAGUE 
OF  THE  U.S.A.,  INC. 

AMOCO  OIL  COMPANY 

Atlanta,  Georgia 

ASSUMPTION  BANK  &  TRUST  CO. 
Napoleonville,  La. 

CANE  MACHINERY  &  ENGINEERING 

CO.,  INC. 

P.O.  Box  968 

Thibodaux,  La.  70301 

COLONIAL  MOLASSES  COMPANY 
P.  O.  Box  19004  New  Orleans,  La.  70119 

COMMERCIAL  BANK  AND  TRUST  CO. 
Franklin,  La.  70538 

DEEP  SOUTH  COOPERATIVE  ASSN. 

P.  O.  Box  1066 

Thibodaux,  La.  70301 

INGREDIENT  SALES  CO. 

914  Carondelet  Bldg. 

New  Orleans,  La.  70130 

J  &  L/HONIRON  ENGINEERING  CO.,  INC. 

P.  O.  Box  620 

Jeanerette,  La.  70544 

WESTWAY  TRADING  CORP. 

Manard  Molasses  Division 

1330  Whitney  Building 

New  Orleans,  La. 

F.  C.  SCHAFFER  &  ASSOCIATES 

1020  Florida  Blvd. 
Baton  Rouge,  La.  70802 

PELICAN  STATE  LIME  CO. 
Morgan  City,  La.  70380 

SOUTH  LOUISIANA  PCA 

P.  O.  Box  488 

Napoleonville,  La.  70390 

STANDARD  SUPPLY  &  HARDWARE 
CO.,  INC. 

822  Tchoupitoulas  St. 
New  Orleans,  La. 

THE  THOMSON  MACHINERY  COMPANY, 

INC. 

P.  O.  Box  71 

Thibodaux,  La.  70301 

WHITNEY  NATIONAL  BANK 
New  Orleans,  La. 
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Stop  Brown  Panicum. 


Why?  Because  years  of  use  by  leading  growers  have  shown 
that  just  one  pre-emergence  application  of  liquid  Fence ■'" 
sugarcane  herbicide  can  eliminate  seedling  Johnsongrass  and 
other  persistent  annual  pests  like  crabgrass,  foxtail  and 
barnyardgrass    Growers  also  report  having  seen  startling  results 
on  brown  top  panicum 

Even  better,  Fenac  also  knocks  out  nine  major  broadleaf 
weeds,  including  morningglory,  dock,  chickweed  and  henbit. 

Your  sugarcane  doesn't  have  to  compete  for  sunlight, 
fertilizer,  moisture  and  row  space     Its  vigor  and  yields, 
along  with  your  profits  are  increased  by  elimination  of 
unwanted  weeds  pp||  ■  a 

Right  now,  Fenac  is  in  short  supply        ftWflll 
But  we're  working  hard  to  correct  the 
problem.  Because  we're  all  after  ^ 

cleaner,  more  profitable  cane. 


(Use  these  products  in  accordance  with  label  directions  and  only  on  those  crops 
registered  for  their  use.) 

AMCHEM  PRODUCTS    INC  .  AMBLER.  PA    19002 


c 


Louisiana  State  University  Library      I  Q|  I 
Serials  Department  ^  KJ 
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SMUT   FOUND   IN    FLORIDA 


As  The  Sugar  Bulletin  goes  to  press,  word  was  just  received  from  Florida 
that  Smut,  a  new  sugar  cane  disease  to  the  mainland  cane  area,  has  just  been  found 
in  that  state. 

Actually,  there  was  an  excellent  chance  that  Smut  would  eventually  get  into 
Florida  and  then  into  Louisiana  because  the  disease  had  been  recently  found  in 
Jamaica.  Jamaica  is  not  too  far  from  the  mainland  U.S.A.  The  disease  has  caused 
considerable  damage  in  some  sugar  areas  and  very  little  in  others. 

Immediately  following  the  announcement  that  Smut  was  found  in  Jamaica, 
the  USDA,  the  American  Sugar  Cane  League,  and  the  Florida  Sugar  Cane 
League  contacted  the  Jamaican  sugar  industry  with  a  request  that  Louisiana  and 
Florida  varieties  be  tested  for  Smut  in  Jamaica.  This  work  is  now  underway  and 
is  being  financed  by  the  two  Leagues  and  the  USDA,  and  with  the  excellent 
cooperation  of  the  Jamaican  Sugar  Industry. 

There  is  no  reason  for  Louisiana  growers  to  panic  over  this  announcement. 
The  disease  has  not  yet  been  reported  in  Louisiana.  Variety  resistance  has  been 
the  best  way  to  cope  with  the  disease.  This  work  has  already  started  for  Louisiana 
and  researchers  are  watching  the  Smut  disease  carefully. 

At  this  time,  Smut  has  been  found  in  two  test  field  varieties. 

Louisiana  growers  will  be  kept  informed  through  The  Sugar  Bulletin  as 
information  develops  on  this  new  disease. 
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IN  THE  FIELD  WITH 
LLOYD  L.  LAUDEN 


WOxNDER  PRODUCT 


The  old  "Wonder"  product  is  back  on 
the  market.  This  time  it  comes  in  gallon 
cans  at  $60  per  can.  It  is  supposed  to  be 
a  super  powerful  material  taking  the 
place  of  almost  everything  including  ni- 
trogen fertilizer.  There  is  a  rumor  going 
around  that  several  cane  growers  have 
purchased  this  "Wonder"  material  at  this 
super  price.  Another  rumor  is  that  the 
material  is  so  good  that  the  manufac- 
turers can't  supply  demand  and  the  ma- 
terial will  be  rationed.  The  sellers  claim 
the  material  is  so  new  there  has  not  been 
time  for  state  and  federal  researchers  to 
test  the  material.  It  is  the  same  old  story. 

One  grower  mixed  one  gallon  of  this 
product  with  water  and  applied  it  to  ten 
acres  of  cane.  This  was  to  be  like  putting 
on  300  pounds  of  nitrogen  per  acre,  ac- 
cording to  the  seller.  This  cane  is  now 
very  off-colored.  If  that  one  gallon  can 
had  contained  100%  nitrogen  weighing 
approximately  9  pounds  then  each  of  the 
10  acres  of  cane  could  have  only  re- 
ceived slightly  less  than  1  pound  of  ni- 
trogen. It  is  impossible  to  put  any  more 
nitrogen  in  that  one  gallon  can.  The  ma- 
terial from  that  one  gallon  container  can 
be  poured  in  any  size  tank  of  water  but 
there  will  only  be  a  total  of  nine  pounds 


of  nitrogen  in  the  big  tank  regardless  of 
the  size. 

Like  so  many  get  rich  schemes,  ferti- 
lizer has  been  used  as  a  tool  to  fool 
many  farmers  in  all  crops.  Farmers,  and 
cane  growers  in  particular,  who  have  a 
great  respect  for  State  and  USDA  re- 
search, should  always  remember  to  check 
out  any  new  product  with  the  County 
Agent.  One  telephone  call  would  have 
done  the  job. 

Any  grower  having  used  this  material 
as  a  fertilizer  better  have  some  nitrogen 
flown  on  even  at  this  late  date. 

If  you  have  purchased  some  of  this 
material  don't  feel  too  badly  about  being 
gullible.  Experience  has  shown  that 
many  outstanding  growers  in  all  crops 
have  been  taken  in  on  these  fertilizer 
schemes.  Unfortunately,  occasionally  a 
very  honest,  hard  working,  sincere  agri- 
cultural salesman  is  taken  by  a  fast- 
talking  promoter.  This  salesman,  without 
the  facts,  will  then  sell  this  product  to 
growers  in  good  faith.  This  is  most  un- 
fortunate, but  it  does  happen.  Again, 
growers  should  be  on  the  lookout  for  all 
types  of  get  rich  schemes  and  watch  out 
for  the  cure-all  fertilizer,  insecticide,  and 
herbicide  deals. 
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Control  broadleafs 

with  no  vapor  damage 

to  adjacent  crops. 


DEFY®  is  the  new,  non-volatile  post- 
emergence  herbicide.  Applied  as  directed  on 
the  label,  it  lets  you  control  the  broadleaf 
weeds  in  your  sugarcane  with  no  worries 
about  vapor  damage  to  adjacent  crops. 

Once  you  avoid  physical  spray  drift,  you  can 
relax.  There  are  no  damaging  vapors,  even  on 
hot  humid  days. 

Fast  and  effective. 

DEFY  controls  73  different  weeds,  including: 
Bindweed,  Bullthistle,  Cocklebur,  Curly 
indigo,  Hemp,  Henbit,  Indigo,  Jimsonweed, 
Morning  glory,  Pigweed,  Puncture  vine, 
Purslane,  Ragweed,  Russian  thistle, 
Smartweed,  Sow  thistle,  Spiny  amaranth, 
Wild  lettuce. 

So  different,  it's  patented. 

DEFY  is  a  concentrated  phenoxyacetate  with 
95%  active  ingredient.  One  application 
usually  gets  the  job  done.  Its  unique,  dry 
crystalline  form  makes  it  easy  to  use,  store 
and  handle. 
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It's  also  100%  water  soluble,  so  it  goes  into 
solution  easily  and  stays  in  solution.  No 
troublesome  sludge,  gel  or  "salt  out"  problems. 

See  your  crop  chemical  dealer  right  away.  He 
can  give  you  several  more  reasons  for  using 
DEFY  —  like  easy  clean-up  and  a  cost  that's 
not  out  of  line. 


DEFY® 
The  new, 
I  non-volatile 
post- emergence 
broadleaf 
herbicide 
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KALO  LABORATORIES,  INC. 

9233  Ward  Parkway 
Kansas  City,  Missouri  64114 
(816)  363-1800 


DEFY  is  a  trademark  of  Kalo  Laboratories,  Inc. 


IN  WASHINGTON 
WITH 

DON  WALLACE 


Sugar  Legislation  Update 


The  sugar  industry  received  indications 
last  week  that  pending  sugar  legislation 
will  get  direct  presidential  involvement 
from  this  point  on  as  it  moves  through 
Congress. 

On  June  23,  President  Carter  met  with 
seven  congressional  members  to  discuss 
the  problems  of  the  sugar  industry  and 
to  try  to  resolve  the  differences  between 
Congress  and  the  administration  over 
the  pending  sugar  proposals.  President 
Carter  has  opposed  legislation  containing 
a  170  price  objective  for  sugar  because 
of  the  effect  it  would  have  on  the  ad- 
ministration's campaign  against  inflation. 
However,  during  this  one  hour  meeting, 
the  President  said  he  wanted  to  cooper- 
ate with  Congress  to  try  to  reach  a 
balance  between  the  needs  of  the  con- 
sumers and  producers.  The  President, 
with  Agriculture  Secretary  Bob  Bergland 
in  attendance,  told  the  congressional 
group,  headed  by  Senator  Russell  Long 
(D-La.),  that  he  would  personally  be- 
come involved  from  this  point  on  in  the 
development  of  domestic  sugar  legisla- 
tion. Other  members  of  Congress  in  at- 
tendance at  the  White  House  meeting 
were  Senators  Frank  Church  (D-Idaho), 
Floyd  Haskell  (D-Colo.),  Richard  Stone 
(D-Fla.),  Spark  Matsunaga  (D-Hawaii), 
and  Representatives  Thomas  Foley, 
Chairman,  House  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  L.  (Kika)  de  la  Garza,  Chair- 
man, Subcommittee  on  Department 
Investigations,  Oversight  and  Research. 

Prior  to  the  White  House  meeting  on 
June  23,  the  following  telegram  was  sent 
to  the  White  House  urging  the  President 
to  take  appropriate  action  on  imported 
sugar: 


"We  are  shocked  to  learn  that  the 
Administration  is  compounding  the 
sugar  price  problem.  While  we 
strongly  approve  the  increase  in  do- 
mestic sugar  price  supports  to  be  at 
least  52.5  percent  of  parity  as  re- 
quired by  law,  we  cannot  under- 
stand failure  either  to  increase 
duties  on  imported  sugar  under  Sec- 
tion 22  or  to  impose  more  restrictive 
import  quotas. 

"The  increase  in  price  supports 
will  benefit  growers  only  if  appro- 
priate action  on  imports  is  taken 
immediately.  Unless  you  act  at  once, 
foreign  sugar  will  flood  the  U.S. 
market  and  the  government  will  ac- 
quire millions  of  tons  of  sugar  just 
to  satisfy  those  who  believe  in  im- 
port quotas  for  other  commodities 
but  not  for  sugar. 

"Reports  indicate  that  high-rank- 
ing trade  officials  in  your  Adminis- 
tration have  adopted  the  attitude 
that  no  action  will  be  taken  with 
regard  to  imports  in  order  to  'teach 
the  Congress  a  lesson'. 

"We  trust  that  once  you  have  as- 
sessed all  of  the  pertinent  facts  your 
Administration  will  take  the  steps 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  clear  in- 
tent of  the  de  la  Garza  amendment 
to  the  1977  Farm  Bill." 

This  telegram  was  signed  by  the  follow- 
ing 21  Senators:  Russell  B.  Long  (D-La.), 
Richard  Stone  (D-Fla.),  Carl  Curtis  (R- 
Nebr.),  Milton  Young  (R-N.  Dak.),  Mal- 
colm   Wallop   (R-WTyo.),    John    Melcher 

(Continued  on  Page  19) 
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Increased  Survival  Of  Young  Seed  Cane  After 
Hot- Water  Treatment  For  RSD  Control1 

G.T.A.  Benda 

U.S.  Sugarcane  Field  Laboratory 

Science  and  Education  Administration,  USD  A 

Houma,  Louisiana  70361 

INTRODUCTION 


Since  its  development  in  Australia 
(Hughes  and  Steindl,  1955),  the  standard 
hot-water  treatment  (50  C  for  2  hrs)  has 
been  widely  used  as  one  of  the  heat 
treatments  to  control  the  ratoon  stunting 
disease  (RSD)  of  sugarcane.  In  Louisi- 
ana, whole-stalk  seed  cane  is  hot-water 
treated  during  the  second  half  of  August 
and  in  September.  Even  within  this  short 
treating  season,  varieties  such  as  L  62-96 
give  better  stands  when  treated  earlier, 
and  CP  65-357  gives  better  stands  when 
treated  later.  This  varietal  difference  be- 
tween times  of  heat  treatment  parallels 
that  between  times  of  planting.  Matherne 
(1977)  found  that  untreated  L  62-96 
tends  to  give  a  better  stand  when 
planted  in  August  and  untreated  CP  65- 
357  when  planted  in  October. 

The  length  of  the  hot-water  treating 
season  in  Louisiana  is  limited  early  in 
the  season  by  the  tenderness  of  the  avail- 
able cane  and  later  by  the  danger  of 
frost  before  the  treated  cane  has  become 
established.  A  longer  treating  season 
may  make  it  possible  to  reduce  the  pres- 
sure at  the  peak  of  the  planting  season 
or  increase  the  capacity  of  a  treatment 
facility  without  added  investment.  For 
the  treating  season  to  begin  earlier  than 
late  August,  the  cane  would  have  to  be 
more  resistant  to  heat  injury. 

Heat  resistance  can  be  increased  ex- 
perimentally if  the  seed  cane  is  given  a 
short  hot-water  treatment  the  day  before 
a  longer  hot-water  treatment  (Benda, 
1972).  A  pretreatment-treatment  series 
(at  52  C)  on  successive  days  has  been 
suggested  for  heat-sensitive  varieties  in 
Hawaii  (Steiner  and  Byther,  1974)  and 
is  used  routinely  (at  51  C)  for  the  cane 

JA  contribution  from  FR,  SEA,  USDA  in  co- 
operation with  the  Louisiana  Agricultural  Sta- 
tion. 


in  quarantine  greenhouses  at  Belts ville 
(A.  G.  Gillaspie,  Jr.,  personal  communi- 
cation). 

This  note  describes  the  results  of  ex- 
periments conducted  to  test  a  two-treat- 
ment series  both  for  survival  and  for  RSD 
control  on  young  seed  cane  in  Louisiana. 

MATERIALS  and  METHODS 

The  cane  for  these  experiments  was 
field-grown  and  hand-harvested  at 
ground  level.  The  cane  was  cut  5  feet 
from  the  bottom;  in  the  July  cane,  this 
often  included  the  entire  stalk  and  much 
of  the  spindle.  The  leaf  blades  were 
trimmed,  and  the  leaf  sheaths  were  left 
intact.  The  stalks  were  assigned  random- 
ly to  treatments  including  the  untreated 
control.  The  stalks  were  treated  in  an 
outside  tank  in  water  at  50  C  for  a  desig- 
nated time.  After  the  treatments  were 
completed,  the  stalks  were  planted  di- 
rectly in  the  field  or  in  the  greenhouse, 
or  the  stalks  were  cut  with  shears  into 
one-node  cuttings  before  planting.  The 
shears  were  rinsed  in  alcohol  and  flamed 
between  cuttings  as  a  precaution  against 
spreading  RSD.  The  stalks  and  cuttings 
which  were  grown  in  the  greenhouse 
were  planted  in  vermiculite  and  watered 
and  fertilized  regularly.  The  seed  canes 
in  the  greenhouse  were  crowded  and 
barely  covered,  and  conditions,  especial- 
ly as  the  shoots  became  very  large,  were 
less  than  optimal.  The  stalks  planted  in 
the  field  were  planted  at  a  rate  of  less 
than  one  running  stalk  and  covered  light- 
ly, but  otherwise  treated  according  to 
plantation  practice. 

In  these  experiments,  cane  was  har- 
vested on  day  1,  the  hot-water  pretreat- 
ments  at  50  C  were  given  on  day  2 
(except  in  Experiment  A),  and  the  stan- 
dard hot-water  treatment  (50  C  for  2 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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hours)  was  given  on  day  3.  The  cane  was 
planted  either  on  day  3  or  the  following 
day. 

In  determining  results,  all  the  living 
shoots  from  a  single  bud  were  counted  as 
one  survivor.  To  compare  the  level  of 
survival,  either  the  proportions  of  sur- 
vivors of  treated  and  untreated  were  cal- 
culated as  percent  survival,  or  the 
numbers  of  survivors  were  compared  di- 
rectly. To  measure  RSD  control,  the 
plants  were  grown  for  at  least  6  months 
after  treatment  before  they  were 
checked  for  symptoms,  and  the  number 
of  plants  with  symptoms  was  used  to  de- 
termine the  incidence  of  the  disease.  In 
these  varieties,  the  symptoms  of  RSD 
appear  as  characteristic  discolorations  of 
the  vascular  tissue  of  mature  nodes. 

Experiment  A:  Field-run  cane  of  vari- 
ety CP  65-357,  first  stubble,  was  har- 
vested July  28,  1976.  The  pretreatment 
was  given  on  the  day  of  harvest.  After 
treatment,  the  21  stalks  per  treatment 
were  planted  in  the  field,  and  dug  up 

7  weeks  later  to  determine  the  number 
of  buds  that  had  developed  into  living 
shoots.  The  interval  between  planting 
and  counting  needed  to  be  brief  because 
the  young  seed  cane  deteriorates  quickly 
under  summer  field  conditions. 

Experiment  B:  Field-run  cane  of  vari 
ety  CP  65-357  was  harvested  August  1, 
1977.  There  were  16  stalks  per  treatment, 

8  from  plant  cane  and  8  from  second 
stubble.  After  treatment,  the  whole  stalks 
were  planted  in  the  greenhouse.  A  final 
count  of  survivors  was  made  6  months 
after  planting. 

Experiment  C:  Field-run  cane  of  vari- 
ety CP  65-357,  second  stubble,  was  har- 
vested July  28,  1975.  There  were  7  stalks 
per  treatment  from  which  cuttings  were 
prepared  and  planted  in  the  greenhouse. 
The  final  count  of  survivors  was  made  10 
weeks  later. 

Experiment  D:  RSD-infected  cane  of 
varieties  Co  421  and  Q  28,  plant  cane, 
was  harvested  September  29, 1975.  There 
were  26  to  27  stalks  per  treatment.  After 
treatment,  the  whole  stalks  were  planted 
in  the  field.  After  14  months,  the  number 
of  stools  (survivors)  was  estimated,  and 
two  or  more  stalks  of  each  stool  were 


examined  for  RSD  symptoms. 

Experiment  E:  RSD-infected  cane  of 
variety  L  62-96,  second  stubble,  was  har- 
vested July  13,  1977.  There  were  18 
stalks  per  treatment,  and  these  were 
planted  in  the  greenhouse.  The  survivors 
were  checked  for  the  presence  of  RSD 
7  months  later. 

Experiment  F:  RSD-infected  cane  of 
variety  CP  44-101,  second  stubble,  was 
harvested  July  28,  1975.  The  number  of 
seed  cane  per  treatment  varied  from  4 
for  the  10-min  pretreatment  to  7  for  the 
other  heat  treatments,  to  14  for  the  un- 
treated control.  After  treatment  was 
completed,  cuttings  were  prepared  and 
planted  in  the  greenhouse.  The  exoeri- 
ment  was  terminated  6  months  later 
when  the  survivors  were  checked  for  the 
presence  of  RSD. 

RESULTS 

The  experiments  are  concerned  with 
two  aspects  of  heat  treatment,  survival 
and  RSD  control. 

SURVIVAL:  For  three  experiments 
(Table  1),  the  variety  CP  65-357  was  se- 
lected because  of  its  heat  sensitivity 
early  in  the  year.  The  results  are  con- 
sistent and  indicate  that  there  were 
fewer  survivors  after  the  standard  hot- 
water  treatment  than  when  there  had 
been  a  pretreatment  also  or  when  the 
cane  was  left  untreated. 

In  ExDeriment  B,  the  results  for  seed 
canes  taken  from  plant  cane  and  from 
stubble  were  similar,  and  the  results  are 
reported  together.  Besides  the  differ- 
ences in  the  percentage  of  survivors 
(Table  1),  there  were  differences  among 
treatments  in  the  number  of  seed  canes 
that  developed  shoots  and  that  had  vi- 
able tops.  Of  the  seed  canes  given  the 
standard  hot-water  treatment  only,  8 
(50%)  were  without  shoots  and  none  had 
tops  that  survived  the  treatment  and 
continued  to  grow  for  the  6-mo  period. 
Of  the  seed  canes  given  a  oretreatment 
also,  and  of  those  untreated,  all  16  and 
15  of  16,  respectively,  had  shoots,  and 
each  had  5  seed  canes  of  which  the  ton 
had  grown.  The  growing  top  would  tend 
to  suppress  the  growth  of  auxiliary 
shoots. 

(continued  on  page  13) 
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Plain  talk  about  sugar  cane 


•Tm  not  going  to  cut  back 
on  my  fall  herbicide 
program,  even  though  the 
price  of  cane  is  down." 


—Manuel  Acosta, 
Acosta  Brothers, 
Raceland,  La., 
one  of  the  top 
sugar  cane  growers 
who  participated  in 
a  recent 
weed  control  panel. 


MANUEL  ACOSTA, 
RACELAND,  LA. 


STAN  RODRIGUE, 
EDGARD,  LA. 


.  J.  "BUD"  LANIE, 
OUNGSVILLE,  LA. 


SAM  DUPLANTIS, 
ERATH,  LA. 


CHAUVIN  WILKINSON,  JR. 
PORT  ALLEN,  LA. 


BOB  TORRANCE, 
DUPONT  SALESMAN 
PANEL  MODERATOR 


ED  SUPPLE 
BAYOU  GOULA,  LA. 


Fall  weed  control- 
hard  to  do  without. 


Here's  what  six  Louisiana  sugar 
cane  growers  said  during  a  recent 
panel  discussion  about  fall 
techniques,  fallow  plowing  and 
rotations  with  other  crops. 


Manuel  Acosta: 

"Like  most  growers,  we  have  to  watch  the 
nickels  and  dimes.  We  try  for  a  good  fallow 
plowing  in  the  summer  and  then  go  in  with 
Sinbar  on  our  plant  cane.  Then  we  try  to 
hold  off  using  Sinbar  again  until  sort  of  a 
semi-layby.  It's  not  exactly  layby  because 
we  go  to  4-row  cultivation  also  and  we 
cultivate  as  long  as  we  can." 


Bud  Lanie: 

"You  know,  what  sold  me  on  a  modified 
broadcast  program  with  Sinbar  in  the  fall 


was  this  bad  grass  problem  I  had  a  year  ago. 
This  spring  I  cultivated  some  of  my  plant 
cane  as  much  as  three  times  before  I  could 
do  a  half-way  job  of  fertilizing,  because  the 
grass  was  so  bad.  But  where  I  had  put  on 
Sinbar  last  fall,  I  cultivated  just  once  and 
fertilized  right  behind,  and  it  did  a  good 
job." 


Edward  Supple: 

"You  know,  at  one  time  Johnsongrass  was 
about  all  I  had  .  . .  and  this  is  what  I 
concern  myself  with.  I  found  out  that  if  I 
can  get  the  proper  fallow  plowing,  I  could 
go  through  a  rotation." 


Chauvin  Wilkinson,  Jr.: 

"Sure  enough!  Fallow  plowing  is  the  key  to 
the  whole  program.  Without  that,  you've 
got  nothing  else." 


Sam  Duplantis: 

"Without  fallow  plowing,  you  can't  get 
control  of  Johnsongrass.  You've  got  to  get 
rid  of  your  rhizomes  and  get  some  seeds 
germinated  and  plowed  under.  Then  your 
chemicals  can  really  move  in  and  do  the 
rest.  What  I've  done  is  to  go  with  a 
modified  broadcast  with  Sinbar  on  the 
whole  cut  in  November,  right  behind  the 
harvest.  Two-thirds  of  a  pound  on  top  of 
the  row.  It's  worth  the  effort.  If  I  get  a  wet 
spring,  I  know  I've  got  my  chemical  out 
and  I've  got  clean  cane.  One  application 
makes  it  look  like  I  worked  all  year." 


Manuel  Acosta: 

"Well,  I  go  with  a  half  a  pound  of  Sinbar 
on  the  band.  And  I  don't  throw  any  dirt  on 
top  of  the  chemical.  So  it's  really  there  to 
stay.  And  I  feel  I  am  getting  an  adequate 
weed  control  with  Sinbar." 


Bob  Torrance: 

"Do  you  find  grass  and  weeds  coming 
because  you've  cultivated  through  your 
Sinbar?" 


Chauvin  Wilkinson,  Jr.: 

"We've  been  able  to  kill  ryegrass  with 
Sinbar.  You  get  100  percent  control  before 
it  germinates.  But  once  it's  up,  you  don't 
get  any  control." 

Bob  Torrance: 

"What  about  rotating  other  crops,  like 
soybeans,  into  cane?" 

Edward  Supple: 

"Years  ago,  my  father  raised  a  lot  of 
potatoes,  planted  in  the  middle  of  the  plant 
cane.  We  shipped  as  much  as  75  to  80 
carloads  a  year.  But  I  think  it  cost  as  much 
to  get  the  cane  back  in  shape  as  we  had 
gotten  from  the  potatoes.  I  don't  find  that 


cane  is  compatible  with  any  other  crop.  I 
think  when  you're  producing  sugar  cane, 
you're  going  to  produce  sugar  cane  and 
that's  all  you're  going  to  produce." 


Sinbar  is  number  one.  With  the  price  of 
sugar  what  it  is  now,  I  don't  know  what 
we'd  do  without  Sinbar." 


Stan  Rodrigue: 

"Changing  the  subject,  you  asked  me  about 
Sinbar  before.  In  our  operation,  I'd  say 


Manuel  Acosta: 

"What  I  like  about  Sinbar,  when  you  put  it 
out,  you  don't  have  to  worry  about  the 
temperature,  weather  or  rain.  You  can  put  it 
out  when  you  want.  And  you  can  sleep  at 
night.  You  know  you've  got  a  good 
herbicide." 


See  your  chemical  supplier  for  the  complete  Weed  Control  Panel  report. 


With  any  chemical, 
follozv  labeling 
instructions  and 
warnings  carefully. 
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(Continued  from  page  8) 

For  the  experiments  with  the  RSD 
diagnostic  varieties,  survival  following 
pretreatment  also  was  increased  (Table 
1).  In  CP  44-101  treated  in  July  and  Q  28 
treated  in  September,  the  addition  of  a 
pretreatment  more  than  doubled  the 
number  of  survivors,  or  the  proportion  of 
survivors,  compared  to  the  standard  hot- 
water  treatment  alone.  The  positive  ef- 
fect of  pretreatment  was  less  pronounced 
in  Co  421  treated  in  September  (35% 
increase)  or  in  L  62-96  treated  in  July  for 
which  an  increased  survival  (by  29%)  was 
indicated  for  the  20-min  pretreatment 
but  not  for  the  10-  or  15-min  pretreat- 
ments.  Otherwise,  the  data  do  not  indi- 
cate any  substantial  difference  in 
survival  among  10-,  15-,  or  20-  minute 
pretreatments. 

The  effect  of  a  30-min  pretreatment  on 
survival  varied  with  variety.  In  Experi- 
ment C,  this  pretreatment  seemed  too 
long  for  optimal  survival,  whereas  in 
Experiment  F,  it  seemed  as  effective  as 
the  20-min  pretreatment  (Table  1). 

RSD  CONTROL:  The  results  in  Table 
1  indicate  that  the  untreated  cane  had 
an  RSD  incidence  of  over  90%,  whereas 
in  cane  given  the  standard  hot-water 
treatment  the  incidence  was  15%  or  less. 
The  control  of  RSD  by  the  standard  hot- 
water  treatment  alone  or  with  pretreat- 
ment also  seemed  to  function  equally 
well. 

In  Co  421  and  L  62-96,  the  symptoms 
of  RSD  were  either  well-defined  or  they 
were  absent  in  nearly  all  canes.  In  Q  28, 
symptoms  in  2  to  4  survivors  per  treat- 
ment could  not  be  determined  because 
of  fungal  infection.  In  CP  44-101  also, 
both  the  treated  and  the  untreated 
groups  had  a  number  of  shoots  in  which 
symptoms  could  not  be  determined  be- 
cause the  shoots  were  too  small  or  in- 
fected with  fungi.  The  percentage  of 
survivors  among  which  the  RSD  symp- 
toms could  not  be  determined  ranged 
from  7%  (pretreated  for  10  minutes)  to 
24%  (standard  hot  water  treatment  only). 

The  relatively  high  incidence  of  stools 
with  diseased  canes  in  Q  28  is  not  sur- 
prising as  the  variety  is  difficult  to  cure. 


DISCUSSION 

The  addition  of  a  pretreatment  to  the 
standard  hot-water  treatment  increased 
the  survival  of  buds  on  the  young  treated 
seed  cane.  This  result  was  obtained  with 
CP  65-357  and  with  the  varieties  of  the 
RSD-control  experiments  (Table  1).  Pre- 
treatment seems  to  bring  the  proportion 
of  nodes  with  shoots  of  treated  seed  cane 
more  nearly  to  the  survival  level  of  the 
untreated  seed  cane. 

This  conclusion  may  be  extended  to 
consider  when  a  pretreatment  before  the 
standard  hot-water  treatment  would  be 
useful  in  Louisiana.  In  July  and  early 
August,  when  the  survival  of  buds  fol- 
lowing the  standard  hot-water  treatment 
may  be  low,  the  increase  in  survival  from 
a  pretreatment  may  make  hot-water 
treatment  practicable.  For  varieties 
treated  in  September,  the  seed  cane 
given  the  standard  hot-water  treatment 
tends  to  have  more  buds  germinate  than 
the  untreated,  so  that  the  extra  labor  of 
pretreatment  would  seem  to  be  ununces- 
sary.  In  the  intermediate  period,  the  last 
two  weeks  of  August  and  the  first  week 
or  two  in  September,  pretreatment  may 
be  of  use  for  variety  CP  65-357  as  insur- 
ance of  good  survival  as  there  are  no 
clear  indicators  of  the  transition  to 
greater  resistance  to  heat.  Pretreatment 
can  also  be  valuable  as  insurance  for 
those  varieties  whose  reaction  to  heat 
under  Louisiana  conditions  is  unknown; 
this  would  include  new  or  newly  im- 
ported varieties. 
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WIDE  PLANTING  FURROWS 


by  Dr.  Charley  Richard 


While  we  are  all  concentrating  on  the 
condition  of  the  crop  we  have  just  "layed 
by",  the  planting  season  is  quickly  ap- 
proaching. One  of  the  newest  "tech- 
niques" in  the  planting  operation  is  the 
use  of  the  wide  planting  furrow.  Avail- 
able data  has  not  shown  consistent  sig- 
nificantly higher  yields  using  wide  fur- 
rows with  all  varieties.  However,  some 
tests  by  Dr.  Ray  Ricaud  at  LSU  with 
particular  varieties  have  shown  signifi- 
cantly higher  yields  using  18"  or  24" 
furrow  widths  rather  than  a  12"  width. 
One  of  the  main  factors  to  be  remem- 
bered is  that  in  the  covering  operation 
of  these  tests,  the  cane  stalks  were  not 
squeezed  together  and  that  stalks  were 
actually  left  apart  by  a  figure  nearly 
equal  to  the  furrow  width. 

A  spot  check  of  fields  where  growers 
have  tried  wide  opening  devices  has 
shown  inconsistent  patterns.  In  some 
fields  this  writer  has  found  stalks  lying 
18-inches  apart  in  a  furrow  opened  22- 
inches  wide.  This  is  good.  However,  in 
numerous  other  fields,  stalks  were  found 
only  5  to  9  inches  apart  in  furrows 
opened  18  to  21-inches  wide.  What  does 
this  mean?  Simply,  it  means  that  some 
growers  did  not  have  the  proper  equip- 
ment to  cover  wide  furrows.  So  then 
really  the  name  of  this  technique  should 
be  "wide  planted  cane"  rather  than  "wide 
opening."  It  is  up  to  the  grower  to  cover 
the  cane  properly  and  he  should  have 
the  proper  tools  to  do  it.  If  you  are  using 
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these  extra  wide  furrows,  but  have  not 
altered  the  covering  tools  that  you  were 
previously  using,  then  you  may  not  be 
doing  the  best  job.  Growers  should  check 
around  and  look  into  the  equipment  that 
successful  growers  are  using. 

Now  that  cane  is  "layed  by",  growers 
have  some  time  to  turn  their  attention 
to  equipment  used  in  the  planting  opera- 
tion. Now  is  the  time  to  get  it  in  shape. 
The  ultimate  goal  of  a  good  planting  is 
to  get  the  stalks  to  lay  flat  in  a  well 
prepared  furrow.  If  you  can  do  this  suc- 
cessfully in  a  16"  furrow,  continue  to  do 
so.  However,  if  because  of  labor,  plant- 
ing machinery,  or  some  other  conditions 
you  have  trouble  accomplishing  this, 
then  a  wider  furrow  may  be  of  some 
help.  In  this  case  use  the  proper  covering 
equipment  to  go  along  with  this.  Also, 
any  grower  who  already  has  or  will  have 
wide  furrow  planted  cane  should  remem- 
ber that  all  equipment  should  be  set  to 
handle  cane  on  this  wider  row.  This  es- 
pecially  includes  off-bar  equipment. 

Whatever  techniques  you  are  using,  it 
is  important  to  use  the  proper  equipment 
for  planting,  covering,  cultivating,  and 
harvesting.  This  means  carefully  check- 
ing widths  of  discs,  opening  devices,  har- 
vester blades,  etc.  Well  prepared  seed 
beds,  healthy  seed  from  an  established 
seed  nursery  on  your  farm,  and  properly 
used  equipment  will  go  a  long  way  to-| 
wards  improving  your  cost-profit  ratio. 
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IN  WASHINGTON 

(continued  from  page  6) 

(D-Mont.),  J.  Bennett  Johnston  (D-La.), 
John  Tower  (R-Tex.),  Quentin  Burdick 
(D-N.  Dak.),  Dennis  DeConcini  (D-Ariz.), 
George  McGovern  (D-S.  Dak.),  Frank 
Church  (D-Idaho),  Robert  Dole  (R-Kan.), 
Spark  Matsunaga  (D-Hawaii),  Clifford 
Hansen  (R-Wyo.),  Wendell  Anderson  (D- 
Minn.),  Daniel  Inouye  (D-Hawaii),  James 
McClure  (R-Idaho),  Edward  Zorinsky 
(D-Neb.),  Yloyd  Bentsen  (D-Tex.),  Floyd 
Haskell  (D-Colo.). 

In  a  late  development  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Trade  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  which  had  scheduled  hear- 
ings on  H.R.  13281  for  Wednesday,  June 
29,  has  postponed  these  hearings  until 
after  the  July  4  recess.  The  earliest  time 
hearings  could  be  heard  would  be  the 
week  of  July  10.  Congressman  Charles 
A.  Vanik  (D-Ohio),  Chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee, introduced,  by  request,  the 
administration's  bill  on  June  23. 


"Sugar  Factory  Insurance 
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Gillis,  Kuise  and  Colcock,  Inc. 
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Telephone  581-3334 


BARTLETT  CHEMICALS,  INC. 
Walter   M.    Bartlett 

SUGAR  HOUSE  CHEMICALS 

COMPLETE  LABORATORY  SUPPLIES 

AND   REAGENT  CHEMICALS 

SCHMIDT  &   HAENSCH   POLARIMETERS 

1460    South    Peters   St. 

New   Orleans,    La. 

(504)  523-4911 
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AMOCO  OIL  COMPANY 
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ASSUMPTION  BANK  &  TRUST  CO. 
Napoleonville,  La. 

CANE  MACHINERY  &  ENGINEERING 

CO.,  INC. 
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Thibodaux,  La.  70301 

COLONIAL  MOLASSES  COMPANY 
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New  Orleans,  La.  70130 

J  &  L/HONIRON  ENGINEERING  CO.,  INC. 

P.  O.  Box  620 

Jeanerette,  La.  70544 

WESTWAY  TRADING  CORP. 

Manard  Molasses  Division 

1330  Whitney  Building 

New  Orleans,  La. 

F.  C.  SCHAFFER  &  ASSOCIATES 

1020  Florida  Blvd. 
Baton  Rouge,  La.  70802 

PELICAN  STATE  LIME  CO. 
Morgan  City,  La.  70380 

SOUTH  LOUISIANA  PCA 

P.  O.  Box  488 

Napoleonville,  La.  70390 

STANDARD  SUPPLY  &  HARDWARE 
CO.,  INC. 

822  Tchoupitoulas  St. 
New  Orleans,  La. 

THE  THOMSON  MACHINERY  COMPANY, 

INC. 

P.  O.  Box  71 

Thibodaux,  La.  70301 

WHITNEY  NATIONAL  BANK 
New  Orleans,  La. 
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Stop  Brown  Panicum. 


Why9  Because  years  of  use  by  leading  growers  have  shown 
that  just  one  pre-emergence  application  of  liquid  Fenac  " 
sugarcane  herbicide  can  eliminate  seedling  Johnsongrass  and 
other  persistent  annual  pests  like  crabgrass,  foxtail  and 
toarnyardgrass    Growers  also  report  having  seen  startling  results 
on  brown  top  panicum 

Even  better,  Fenac  also  knocks  out  nine  major  broadleaf 
weeds,  including  morningglory,  dock,  chickweed  and  henbit. 

Your  sugarcane  doesn't  have  to  compete  for  sunlight, 
fertilizer,  moisture  and  row  space     Its  vigor  and  yields, 
along  with  your  profits  are  increased  by  elimination  of 
unwanted  weeds 

Right  now,  Fenac  is  in  short  supply 
But  we're  working  hard  to  correct  the 
problem.  Because  we're  all  after 
cleaner,  more  profitable  cane. 


FENAC 


(Use  these  products  in  accordance  with  label  directions  and  only  on  those  crops 
registered  for  their  use.) 

AMCHEM  PRODUCTS    INC  .  AMBLER.  PA    19002 


Louisiana  State  Un-  ,—  ! 
Serials  Department*  '  "    uijrary 
Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana  70303 
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Hodson  Named  New  General  Manager 
of  American  Sugar  Cane  League 


R.  Charles  Hodson,  Jr.,  has  been  named  the  new  General  Manager  of  the 
American  Sugar  Cane  League,  effective  January  6,  1979.  Charlie  will  succeed 
Gilbert  Durbin,  who  will  retire  after  serving  over  27  years  as  the  League's  chief 
executive  officer. 

Charlie  has  been  the  League's  Economist  since  February,  1972,  and  has 
served  as  Assistant  General  Manager  for  more  than  a  year.  He  was  born  and 
raised  on  his  father's  farm  near  Raceland,  Louisiana,  attended  Nicholls  State 
University  in  Thibodaux,  and  received  B.S.  and  M.S.  degrees  in  Agricultural 
Economics  from  L.S.U.  in  Baton  Rouge.  Prior  to  coming  with  the  League,  he 
was  an  instructor  in  the  L.S.U.  Agricultural  Economics  Department. 
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UP  FRONT 
WITH  THE  LEAGUE 


by  Thomas  M.  Warner 


YANCEY  NEW  MANAGER 
IN  FLORIDA 

Dalton  Yancey  has  been  named  the 
new   General   Manager   of   the   Florida 


Florida  Sugar  Cane  League,  Fairbanks 
served  as  the  first  Economist  of  our  own 
American  Sugar  Cane  League. 


Sugar  Cane  League.  Yancey  replaces  J. 
Nelson  Fairbanks,  who  resigned  to  be- 
come Vice  President  of  Corporate  De- 
velopment with  U.S.  Sugar  Corporation. 
Fairbanks  had  been  the  chief  executive 
of  the  League  for  12  years. 

Yancey  is  a  graduate  of  the  University 
of  Florida,  and  recently  held  the  posi- 
tion of  Director  of  Industry  Relations 
with  Citrus  Central,  Inc.,  of  Orlando,  a 
large  marketing  and  manufacturing  co- 
operative which  represents  nearly  4,000 
citrus  growers  and  seven  citrus  proces- 
sors. 

FAIRBANKS  MOVES  TO 
U.S.  SUGARS 

John  Boy,  President  of  U.S.  Sugar  Cor- 
poration has  announced  the  appointment 
of  J.  Nelson  Fairbanks  as  Vice  President 
of  Corporate  Development.  Prior  to  his 
12  year  stint  as  General  Manager  of  the 


Fairbanks  is  a  native  of  Jonesville, 
Louisiana,  and  holds  his  B.S.  and  M.S. 
degrees  from  L.S.U. 


TRUCK  WEIGHTS 

Several  people  have  asked  if  there  are 
any  changes  concerning  truck  weights. 
The  following  are  the  weights  load-bear- 
ing axles  will  be  limited  to: 

Single  axle  20,700  pounds 

Tandem  axle  36,800  pounds 

Triple  axle  42,000  pounds 

Quadrum  axle  50,000  pounds 

The  steering  axle  weight  load  is  de- 
termined by  the  size  of  tires  used.  For 
example,  a  standard  10:00-20  tire  limits 
the  steering  axle  weight  load  to  13,000  ! 
pounds. 

(Continued  on  page  14) 
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loo  bad, 
sugarcane 
borer! 


ltbu're  not  safe  in  the  stalk  any  more, 
odrin  nails  you  when  you  start  to  feed. 


Suglrcane  borers  are  out  of  luck  when 

you  go  after  them  with  Azodrin^  insec- 

i  ticide.  Because  Azodrin  works  on  borers 

i  unlucky  enough  to  be  caught  outside  the 

stalk.  And  its  systemic  action  gets  the 

ones  inside  the  stalk— beyond  the 

i  reach  of  most  other  insecticides. 

Standing  cane  or  downed  cane, 
Azodrin  delivers  results:  you  elimi- 
nate borers  that  cause  weight  and 
sugar  loss.  And  Azodrin  helps  elimi-       Shell 


nate  borer  entry  poin1||  that  can  serve  as 
entrances  for  disease.  1 

Always  read  the  Azfpdrin  label  and 
follow  all  directions  befoie  using.  Remem- 
ber that  a  good  scouting  program  is 
important  toward  stopping  borer 
damage  before  it  occurs.  Then  call 
for  Azodrin  when  you  need  control. 


Shell  Chemical  Company,  P.O. 
Box  3871,  Houston/ Texas  77001. 
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IN  THE  FELD  WITH 
LLOYD  L.  LAUDEN 


MORE  SMUT  IN  FLORIDA 

C.P.  70-321  -  C.P.  70-330 
NOT  ROGUED 


Reported  on  this  day,  July  12,  1978, 
from  both  Dr.  Henry  J.  Andreis,  U.S. 
Sugars,  Clewiston,  Florida,  and  Dr.  Jack 
Dean,  U.S.D.A.,  Canal  Point,  Florida,  in- 
dicate more  Smut  disease  of  sugar  cane 
has  been  found  in  that  state  since  it  was 
first  found  on  June  28,  1978.  According 
to  both  researchers,  the  presence  of  the 
disease  found  thus  far  has  been  confined 
to  about  a  15  mile  distance  near  Clewis- 
ton, Florida.  The  disease  has  been  found 
in  five  Clewiston  (CL)  varieties  and  in 
one  C.P.  test  field  variety.  Within  this 
area  a  few  fields  have  shown  a  consider- 
able number  of  diseased  plants. 

No  one  can  say  at  this  time  how  im- 
portant this  disease  will  become  in  the 
Florida  sugar  industry,  but  work  has  al- 
ready begun  on  testing  all  their  present 
varieties  and  others  for  Smut  resistance. 
U.S.  Sugars,  together  with  U.S.D.A.  re- 
searchers, have  offered  to  put  10  Louis- 
iana C.P.  varieties  in  their  Smut  disease 
experimental  plots.  These  plots  are  now 
being  planted.  The  American  Sugar  Cane 
League  is  indeed  appreciative  of  this  ex- 
cellent cooperation  on  the  part  of  U.S. 
Sugars  and  the  U.S.D.A. 

Smut  has  not  been  found  in  Louisiana. 
Tt  is  hoped  it  will  not  get  to  Louisiana. 


Growers,  visitors,  machinery  representa- 
tives, and  others  traveling  to  Florida 
should  not  transport  seed  or  soil  from 
Florida  to  Louisiana.  It  can  come  in  on 
seed  pieces,  and  from  infected  soil  on 
shoes  and  clothing.  Spores  of  the  disease 
can  also  be  carried  by  wind.  It  is  pre- 
sently believed  that  the  disease  found 
in  Florida  was  carried  by  wind,  pos- 
sibly from  Jamaica. 

C.P.  70-321  and  C.P.  70-330 

The  application  form  of  both  the  new 
varieties  inferred  the  seed  had  been 
rogued  for  Mosaic.  This  was  an  error. 
The  seed  was  not  rogued  for  Mosaic 
disease.  The  seed  will  contain  Mosaic 
disease. 

Both  varieties  are  also  susceptible  to 
Stunting  disease  and  growers  should 
treat  for  this  disease  when  enough  is 
available  for  treatment  in  a  full  batch. 
Most  growers  treat  the  year  after  the 
seed  is  received.  Growers  usually  don't 
get  enough  seed  to  treat  a  full  batch 
the  year  of  the  release.  The  release  is 
always  in  late  September  or  in  early 
October  and  treating  at  this  late  date 
usually  causes  stand  problems. 
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Plain  talk  about  sugar  cane 


"I'm  not  going  to  cut  back 
on  my  fall  herbicide 
program,  even  though  the 
price  of  cane  is  down." 


—Manuel  Acosta, 
Acosta  Brothers, 
Raceland,  La., 
one  of  the  top 
sugar  cane  growers 
who  participated  in 
a  recent 
weed  control  panel. 


MANUEL  ACOSTA. 
RACELAND,  LA. 


STAN  RODRIGUE, 
EDGARD,  LA. 


,  J.  "BUD"  LANIE, 
OUNGSVILLE,  LA. 


SAM  DUPLANTIS, 
ERATH,  LA. 


CHAUVIN  WILKINSON,  JR.. 
PORT  ALLEN,  LA. 


BOB  TORRANCE, 
DU  PONT  SALESMAN 
PANEL  MODERATOR 


ED  SUPPLE 
BAYOU  GOULA,  LA. 


Fall  weed  control- 
hard  to  do  without 


Here's  what  six  Louisiana  sugar 
cane  growers  said  during  a  recent 
panel  discussion  about  fall 
techniques,  fallow  plowing  and 
rotations  with  other  crops. 


Manuel  Acosta: 

"Like  most  growers,  we  have  to  watch  the 
nickels  and  dimes.  We  try  for  a  good  fallow 
plowing  in  the  summer  and  then  go  in  with 
Sinbar  on  our  plant  cane.  Then  we  try  to 
hold  off  using  Sinbar  again  until  sort  of  a 
semi-layby.  It's  not  exactly  layby  because 
we  go  to  4-row  cultivation  also  and  we 
cultivate  as  long  as  we  can." 


Bud  Lanie: 

"You  know,  what  sold  me  on  a  modified 
broadcast  program  with  Sinbar  in  the  fall 


was  this  bad  grass  problem  I  had  a  year  ago. 
This  spring  I  cultivated  some  of  my  plant 
cane  as  much  as  three  times  before  I  could 
do  a  half-way  job  of  fertilizing,  because  the 
grass  was  so  bad.  But  where  I  had  put  on 
Sinbar  last  fall,  I  cultivated  just  once  and 
fertilized  right  behind,  and  it  did  a  good 
job." 


Edward  Supple: 

"You  know,  at  one  time  Johnsongrass  was 
about  all  I  had  .  . .  and  this  is  what  I 
concern  myself  with.  I  found  out  that  if  I 
can  get  the  proper  fallow  plowing,  I  could 
go  through  a  rotation."     ' 


Chauvin  Wilkinson,  Jr.: 

"Sure  enough!  Fallow  plowing  is  the  key  to 
the  whole  program.  Without  that,  you've 
got  nothing  else." 


Sam  Duplantis: 

"Without  fallow  plowing,  you  can't  get 
control  of  Johnsongrass.  You've  got  to  get 
rid  of  your  rhizomes  and  get  some  seeds 
germinated  and  plowed  under.  Then  your 
chemicals  can  really  move  in  and  do  the 
rest.  What  I've  done  is  to  go  with  a 
modified  broadcast  with  Sinbar  on  the 
whole  cut  in  November,  right  behind  the 
harvest.  Two-thirds  of  a  pound  on  top  of 
the  row.  It's  worth  the  effort.  If  I  get  a  wet 
spring,  I  know  I've  got  my  chemical  out 
and  I've  got  clean  cane.  One  application 
makes  it  look  like  I  worked  all  year." 


Manuel  Acosta: 

"Well,  I  go  with  a  half  a  pound  of  Sinbar 
on  the  band.  And  I  don't  throw  any  dirt  on 
top  of  the  chemical.  So  it's  really  there  to 
stay.  And  I  feel  I  am  getting  an  adequate 
weed  control  with  Sinbar." 


Bob  Torrance: 

"Do  you  find  grass  and  weeds  coming 
because  you've  cultivated  through  your 
Sinbar?" 


Chauvin  Wilkinson,  Jr.: 

"We've  been  able  to  kill  ryegrass  with 
Sinbar.  You  get  100  percent  control  before 
it  germinates.  But  once  it's  up,  you  don't 
get  any  control." 

Bob  Torrance: 

"What  about  rotating  other  crops,  like 
soybeans,  into  cane?" 

Edward  Supple: 

"Years  ago,  my  father  raised  a  lot  of 
potatoes,  planted  in  the  middle  of  the  plant 
cane.  We  shipped  as  much  as  75  to  80 
carloads  a  year.  But  I  think  it  cost  as  much 
to  get  the  cane  back  in  shape  as  we  had 
gotten  from  the  potatoes.  I  don't  find  that 


cane  is  compatible  with  any  other  crop.  I 
think  when  you're  producing  sugar  cane, 
you're  going  to  produce  sugar  cane  and 
that's  all  you're  going  to  produce." 


Sinbar  is  number  one.  With  the  price  of 
sugar  what  it  is  now,  I  don't  know  what 
we'd  do  without  Sinbar." 


Stan  Rodrigue: 

"Changing  the  subject,  you  asked  me  about 
Sinbar  before.  In  our  operation,  I'd  say 


Manuel  Acosta: 

"What  I  like  about  Sinbar,  when  you  put  i 
out,  you  don't  have  to  worry  about  the 
temperature,  weather  or  rain.  You  can  put  i 
out  when  you  want.  And  you  can  sleep  at 
night.  You  know  you've  got  a  good 
herbicide." 


See  your  chemical  supplier  for  the  complete  Weed  Control  Panel  report. 


With  any  chemical, 
follow  labeling 
instructions  and 
warnings  carefully.  :~-"z.-?~."7"~"~-' 


C^DIOBpAgrichemicals 


POLARIS  CAN  RIPEN  CANE  FASTER, 
SO  YOUR  MILL  CAN  OPEN  SOONER. 


Poor  natural  ripening  condi- 
tions are  the  biggest  obstacles  a 
grower  faces  at  harvest  time. 
High,  constant  temperatures, 
excess  moisture,  excess  fertilizer 
intake  — these  and  other  condi- 
tions tend  to  sustain  growth  and 
delay  ripening. 

Polaris  ®  plant  growth  regulator 
by  Monsanto  helps  overcome  these 
poor  ripening  conditions  by  arti- 
ficially shifting  the  cane  out  of  the 
growth  phase  and  into  a  ripening  phase.  In  this  way,  Polaris  can 
"induce11  the  cane  into  ripening  earlier  than  it  would  under  these 
natural  conditions. 

Not  only  will  Polaris  enable  a  cane  grower  to  better  regulate  har- 
vests, but  it  will  also  help  him  realize  more  sucrose  from  his  cane.  Many 
growers  are  reporting  sucrose  improvements  with  Polaris  ranging  from 
6°o  to  14%  over  untreated  checks. 


This  season,  let  Polaris  help  you  open 
your  mill  sooner  and  get  more  sucrose. 
See  your  agricultural  chemical  distributor, 
local  parish  extension  agent,  or  Monsanto 
representative  for  more  information  about 
Polaris  plant  growth  regulator  by 
Monsanto. 


Polaris 


PLANT  GROWTH 
REGULATOR  BY 


Monsanto 


Always  read  and  carefully  follow  the  label  instructions  for  Polaris. 

Polaris K  is  a  registered  trademark  of  the  Monsanto  Company  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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IN  WASHINGTON 


IMPORT  FEES  ON  SUGAR 
MAY  GO  UP 

The  Administration  is  evaluating  cur- 
rent levels  of  import  fees  on  raw  and 
refined  sugar,  which  have  been  in  effect 
since  President  Carter's  emergency  pro- 
clamation in  January.  The  import  fee 
on  raw  sugar  now  stands  at  2.700  per 
lb.,  and  on  refined  sugar  at  3.220.  Sec- 
retary Bergland  will  be  receiving  com- 
ments on  the  fees  until  July  17,  and 
shortly  thereafter  will  announce  a  new 
set  of  fees. 

Senator  Russell  Long  (D-La.)  urged 
the  Secretary  to  impose  higher  fees  in 
order  to  protect  the  1978  crop  support 
level  of  14.650  per  lb.:  "import  fees  and 
import  quotas  should  be  implemented 
immediately  at  whatever  levels  are 
necessary  to  enable  raw  sugar  to  sell  in 
the  domestic  market  at  not  less  than  the 
effective  price  of  14.65  cent  per  pound", 
Long  also  requested  that  the  President 
use  his  statutory  authority  to  impose 
quotas  on  imports  if  the  fees  alone  prove 
inadequate  to  protect  domestic  sugar 
prices.  "Domestic  sugar  producers  are 
struggling  to  stay  in  business",  he  cau- 
tioned. 

President  Pete  deGravelles  filed  a  let- 
ter on  behalf  of  the  ASCL,  also  request- 
ing that  fees  be  raised  to  hold  domestic 
sugar  at  a  minimum  14.650.  He  said  that 
fees  should  be  flexible,  reflecting  not 
only  previous  market  prices,  but  pros- 
pective market  conditions,  as  well.  They 
should  be  set  quarterly,  and  should  be 
based  on  spot  prices  and  other  market 
information. 

ACTION  EXPECTED  SOON 
ON  THE  SUGAR  BILL 

After  a  week-long  4th  of  July  recess 
and  travel  to  home  districts,  Congress 
is  back  in  session,  and  will  be  gearing 
up  for  action  on  sugar  legislation.  Both 


WITH 

DON  WALLACE 


Houses  will  be  in  session  until  August 
18— when  the  House  recesses.  The  Senate 
recesses  August  18th,  with  the  full  Con- 
gress back  in  session  on  September  5. 
Industry  representatives  are  now  work- 
ing with  key  Congressional  figures  to 
assure  passage  of  a  sugar  bill  before 
the  pre-election  adjournment  of  the  95th 
Congress  sometime  in  October. 

Congressman  Tom  Foley's  (D-Wash.) 
House  Agriculture  Committee  and  Sena- 
tor Russell  Long's  Finance  Committee 
have  completed  hearings  on  the  de  la 
Garza,  Church,  and  other  related  bills, 
and  will  begin  mark-up  before  long.  The 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
which  has  jurisdiction  over  the  tax  fea- 
tures of  the  de  la  Garza  Bill,  had  set  a 
hearing  date  for  June  28,  but  cancelled 
it.  At  the  earliest,  hearings  could  be 
scheduled  the  week  of  July  24th,  but 
will  probably  be  set  for  a  later  date. 

FLORIDA  PRODUCERS  CHARGE 
EUROPEAN  COMMUNITY 
WITH  DUMPING 

The  Florida  Sugar  Marketing  and  Ter- 
minal Assn.,  Inc.  filed  a  petition  with  the 
U.S.  Customs  Service  July  3,  charging 
several  countries  of  the  European  Com- 
munity with  dumping  sugar  on  the  U.S. 
market  at  prices  more  than  60%  below 
those  prevailing  in  European  markets. 
The  petition  charges  that  the  European 
Community's  sugar  has:  1)  driven  the 
Florida  sugars  from  their  traditional  mar- 
kets; 2)  increased  the  warehouse  inven- 
tory of  Florida  sugar  to  a  record  250,000 
tons  which  the  Federal  government  may 
have  to  purchase  under  its  loan  support 
program;  3)  depressed  prices  received  by 
U.S.  sugar  producers;  and  4)  disrupted 
the  government's  price  support  program 
and  placed  an  unnecessary  burden  on 
the  U.S.  taxpayer. 

(Continued  on  Page  14' 
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Allain  brothers  use 
The  System'  to  whip 
sugarcane  borer. 

Bobby  and  Bryan  Allain,  A.V.  Allain 
&  Sons,  Jeanerette,  La.,  own  one  of 
the  few  copies  of  P.A.  Champonier's 
"Statements  of  the  Sugarcane  Crop  of 
Louisiana— 1849-59."  This  early  chron- 
icle reports  the  sugarcane  borer  was  a 
real  problem  to  growers  back 
then,  too. 

"The  borer  has  been  with  us  a  long 
time;'  the  Allains  state.  "But  The 
System'  is  giving  us  the  best,  most 
economical  control  we've  known.  We 
don't  spray  a  field  until  it  needs  it,  but 
when  we  find  borers  under  the  leaf- 
sheath  of  5%  of  inspected  stalks— 
that's  LSU's  Economic  Threshhold— 
we  spray  GUTHION  right  away.  If  you 
spray  too  early,  it's  extra  expense.  If 
you  wait  too  long,  you  can  easily  lose 
five  tons  of  cane.  And  you  normally 
only  need  to  save  one  ton  per  acre  to 
pay  for  checking,  chemical  and  appli- 
cation for  the  season!' 


The  System': 

Better  borer  control 
for  the  money. 

1 .  Use  entomologists  or  trained 
checkers. 

2.  Check  fields  regularly  through 
September. 

3.  Rely  on  beneficial  insect 
control  as  long  as  possible. 

4.  Spray  only  those  fields  with  5% 
_  infestation— LSU's  Economic 

Threshhold. 

5.  Spray  ^GUTHION 
A  insecticide  when 

beneficials  lose 
control. 


It  takes  more  than  a  good  insecti- 
cide like  GUTHION  to  get  the  most 
effective,  economical  control  of  sugar- 
cane borers.  It  takes  The  System'— a 
5-point,  practical  program  developed 
by  LSU  researchers  and  Chemagro 
that  utilizes  trained  personnel, 
beneficial  insects  and  timely 
applications  of  GUTHION  insecticide. 

Let  The  System'  help  you  control 
the  sugarcane  borer.  It's  the  most  effi- 
cient way  to  use  the  dependable 
original. 

GUTHION  2L  is  a  RESTRICTED 
USE  PESTICIDE.  78i6i-4-R 


GUTHION  is  a  Reg.  TM  of  the  Parent  Company-of 
Farbenfabriken  Bayer  GmbH,  Leverkusen. 


f^ 


Chemagro  Agricultural  Division 

Mobay  Chemical  Corporation 

Box  4913,  Kansas  City,  Missouri  64120 
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UP  FRONT 

( continued  from  page  4 ) 

This  steering  axle  weight  load  is  in- 
correct, however,  since  it  is  impossible  to 
transfer  the  13,000  pounds  to  the  steer- 
ing axle.  Movement  of  the  fifth  wheel 
helps,  but  only  about  8,000  or  9,000 
pounds,  at  most,  can  be  transferred  to 
the  steering  axle.  This  means  a  typical 
single  axle  tractor  with  a  tandem  axle 
trailer  can  haul  about  20  tons  of  cane, 
while  tandem  axle  tractor  with  a  tandem 
axle  trailer  can  haul  about  22  tons  of 
cane. 

This  harvest,  for  the  first  time,  all 
truck-trailers  hauling  sugar  cane  must 
obtain  a  special  harvest  season  permit. 
The  cost  of  the  permit  is  $5.00  per  truck 
and  can  be  obtained  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  and  Develop- 
ment, any  of  the  28  processors,  or  the 
League  office. 

If  there  are  any  questions  concerning 
truck  weights,  feel  free  to  call  me. 


IN  WASHINGTON 

(Continued  from  page  12 

SUGAR  POLICY  AT  USDA  - 
CONSUMERS  V.  PRODUCERS 

The  expanded  role  of  USDA  from  the 
days  when  it  was  a  "farmer's  agency"  to 
its  present  role  as  a  "food  agency"— rep- 
resenting the  interests  of  both  producers 
and  consumers  of  food— makes  for  com- 
plexity in  setting  commodity  pricing  pol- 
icy. This  is  particularly  true  in  the  case 
of  a  commodity  as  controversial  as  is 
sugar.  A  recent  two-part  analysis  of  the 
USDA  published  in  the  Washington  Post 
names  sugar  as  one  of  the  areas  where 
USDA  soft-pedals  consumerism.  The  ar- 
ticle calls  sugar  policy  "a  natural  litmus 
test  of  concern  for  consumers,  for  reasons 
of  economics  and  health".  But  USDA's 
chief  consumer  advocate  —  Carol  Fore- 
man —  has  stayed  clear  of  the  sugar  pro- 
gram battle  on  Capitol  Hill,  the  article 
explains.  At  the  same  time  USDA  offi- 
cials "have  privately  argued  for  a  some- 
what higher  sugar  price  support  level 
than  is  favored  bv  the  White  House". 


Commercial  Members  of  the 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  CANE  LEAGUE 
OF  THE  U.S.A.,  INC. 

AMOCO  OIL  COMPANY 

Atlanta,  Georgia 

ASSUMPTION  BANK  &  TRUST  CO. 
Napoleonville,  La. 

CANE  MACHINERY  &  ENGINEERING 

CO.,  INC. 

P.O.  Box  968 

Thibodaux,  La.  70301 

COLONIAL  MOLASSES  COMPANY 
P.  O.  Box  19004  New  Orleans,  La.  70119 

COMMERCIAL  BANK  AND  TRUST  CO.    ! 
Franklin,  La.  70538 

DEEP  SOUTH  COOPERATIVE  ASSN. 

P.  O.  Box  1066 

Thibodaux,  La.  70301 

INGREDIENT  SALES  CO. 

914  Carondelet  Bldg. 
New  Orleans,  La.  70130 

J  &  L/HONIRON  ENGINEERING  CO.,  INC.  i 

P.  O.  Box  620 

Jeanerette,  La.  70544 

WESTWAY  TRADING  CORP. 

Manard  Molasses  Division 

1330  Whitney  Building 

New  Orleans,  La. 

F.  C.  SCHAFFER  &  ASSOCIATES 

1020  Florida  Blvd. 
Baton  Rouge,  La.  70802 

PELICAN  STATE  LIME  CO. 
Morgan  City,  La.  70380 

SOUTH  LOUISIANA  PCA 

P.  O.  Box  488 

Napoleonville,  La.  70390 

STANDARD  SUPPLY  &  HARDWARE 
CO.,  INC. 

822  Tchoupitoulas  St. 
New  Orleans,  La. 


THE  THOMSON  MACHINERY  COMPANY, 

INC. 

P.  O.  Box  71 

Thibodaux,  La.  70301 

WHITNEY  NATIONAL  BANK 
New  Orleans,  La. 
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Stop  Brown  Panicum. 


Why9  Because  years  of  use  by  leading  growers  have  shown 
that  just  one  pre-emergence  application  of  liquid  Fenac  " 
sugarcane  herbicide  can  eliminate  seedling  Johnsongrass  and 
other  persistent  annual  pests  like  crabgrass,  foxtail  and 
barnyardgrass    Growers  also  report  having  seen  startling  results 
on  brown  top  panicum 

Even  better,  Fenac  also  knocks  out  nine  major  broadleaf 
weeds,  including  morningglory,  dock,  chickweed  and  henbit. 

Your  sugarcane  doesn't  have  to  compete  for  sunlight, 
fertilizer,  moisture  and  row  space     Its  vigor  and  yields, 
along  with  your  profits  are  increased  by  elimination  of 
unwanted  weeds  vwbij||| 

Right  now,  Fenac  is  in  short  supply        ■■   W/41 1 
But  we're  working  hard  to  correct  the 
problem.  Because  we're  all  after 
cleaner,  more  profitable  cane. 


(Use  these  products  in  accordance  with  label  directions  and  only  on  those  crops 
registered  for  their  use.) 

AMCHEM  PRODUCTS    INC  .  AMBLER,  PA    1900: 


!ol 
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THE  SUGAR  BULLETIN 


UP  FRONT 
WITH  THE  LEAGUE 


by  Thomas  M.  Warner 


Sales  Tax  Exemption 

Governor  Edwards  signed  a  bill  re- 
cently which  will  exempt  the  three  per- 
cent state  sales  tax  on  the  purchase  of 
farm  equipment  and  machinery,  up  to 

purchase  price  of  $5,000.  For  exam- 
ple, on  the  purchase  of  a  piece  of  equip- 
ment priced  at  $8,000,  you  pay  no  state 
sales  tax  (3  percent)  on  the  first  $5,000 
($150),  and  would  have  to  pay  the  sales 
tax  on  the  remaining  $3,000.  Again,  this 
law  applies  to  farm  machinery  and  equip- 
ment purchases  and  not  to  parts. 

Truck  Weights 

Some  questions  have  been  asked  about 
the  Special  Harvest  Season  Permits  and 
who  should  obtain  them.  Any  farmer  or 
;ontract  trucker  with  a  single  axle  trac- 
tor/tandem axle  trailer  or  a  tandem  axle 
tractor/tandem  axle  trailer  should  obtain 

permit  in  order  to  haul  a  few  more 
tons  of  cane  on  their  trucks. 

Those  persons  installing  triple  or  quad- 
rum  (4)  axles  on  their  trailer  have  no  need 
to  obtain  the  permit.  These  vehicles  will 
be  restricted  to  83,400  pounds  on  Inter- 
state highways  and  88,000  pounds  on 
non-Interstate  highways. 

I  quote  from  a  publication  from  the 
Department  of  Transportation  and  De- 
velopment: 

'As  long  as  the  legal  gross  vehicle 
weights  are  not  exceeded,  axle  variances 
of  2,000  pounds  on  single  axles  and  3,000 
pounds  on  tandem,  triple,  and  quadrum 
'4)  axles  will  be  allowed  on  non-Inter- 


state highways.  Therefore,  the  following 
axle  weights  will  be  legal  on  non-Inter- 
state highways: 

Single  axle  22,000 

Tandem  axle  37,000 

Triple  axle  45,000 

Quadrum  (4)  axle  53,000 

"The  axle  weights  above  will  take  care 
of  those  axles  with  dual-mounted  tires. 
Since  the  law  also  limits  tire  weight  to 
650  pounds  per  inch  width  of  tire,  steer- 
ing axles  and  any  other  axles  with  single 
mounted  tires  will  be  allowed  the  maxi- 
mum allowable  axle  load  shown  below: 


Tire  Size 

M 

ax.  Allowable  Axle 

(Width) 

Load  -  Pounds 

8.00 

11,000 

9.00 

12,000 

10.00 

13,000 

11.00 

15,000 

12.00 

16,000 

13.00 

17,000 

14.00 

19,000 

15.00  or 

larger 

20,000  (Interstate) 

15.00  or 

larger 

22,000  (Non-Interstate)" 

If  the  exact  tire  size  is  not  in  the  ta- 
ble, the  next  larger  size  will  be  used  to 
determine  the  maximum  allowable  axle 
weight.  For  example,  if  the  tire  size  is 
9.25,  then  the  next  size  on  the  table, 
10.00,  shall  be  used  to  determine  the 
maximum  allowable  axle  weight. 

If  there  are  any  questions  on  truck 
weights,  feel  free  to  call  me. 
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IN  THE  FIELD  WITH 
LLOYD  L.  LAUDEN 


DIRTY  CROP  -  SMUT  IN  FLORIDA 
2  FOOT  ROWS  FLAT  PLANTED 


There  is  no  doubt  this  crop  is  grassier 
than  most  crops  of  recent  years.  Annual 
grasses  and  weeds  are  plentiful.  Much 
more  than  enough  Johnsongrass  is  also 
in  the  fields.  There  are  a  number  of  rea- 
sons for  the  grassy  crop  but  none  of  these 
can  help  the  situation  at  this  time.  Grow- 
ers are  going  to  have  to  stick  to  the  grass 
control  recommendations  more  closely 
following  planting  this  year  and  in  the 
spring  of  next  year.  Every  effort  should 
also  be  made  to  do  the  best  possible  job 
of  fallow  plowing  this  summer.  Grass 
strongly  competes  with  cane  for  sunlight, 
water,  and  fertilizer,  and  high  yields  of 
cane  per  acre  are  rarely  made  with  very 
grassy  fields. 

Smut  disease  of  sugar  cane  has  been 
detected  in  Florida.  The  disease  appears 
to  be  centered  around  one  area.  How- 
ever, the  disease  search  team  has  spent 
most  of  its  time  in  this  one  area  and 
there  is  a  chance  that  Smut  will  be  found 
elsewhere  in  the  Florida  sugar  industry. 
The  most  effective  means  of  controlling 
Smut  in  areas  of  the  disease  has  been 
by  the  use  of  resistant  varieties.  Some 
varieties  in  Florida  are  resistant  to  Smut 
and  this  will  be  of  great  help. 

Smut  has  not  been  found  in  Louisiana. 
However,    the   League,   the   USDA,   and 


LSU,  are  not  waiting  until  Smut  arrives 
to  begin  work.  A  program  was  started 
last  year  to  begin  testing  Louisiana  va- 
rieties and  breeding  material  in  Jamaica 
in  order  to  have  a  head  start  on  the  dis- 
ease, if  and  when  it  arrives.  Jamaica  has 
the  disease  and  that  sugar  industry  has 
been  generous  in  its  cooperation  with 
Louisiana  and  Florida  researchers. 

The  narrow  row,  flat-planted  cane  test 
plots  look  good.  Stalk  counts  per  acre, 
made  in  mid- July,  show  the  cane  planted  i 
on  flat  land  in  drills  two  feet  apart  had) 
73,000  stalks   per   acre   as   compared  to! 
30,000  stalks  per  acre  in  the  conventional 
6  foot  single  drill  row.   Studies  on  this 
type  of  cane  planting  look  too  good  to  I 
be  true.  Yields   of  cane  per   acre  have  J 
been  consistently  above  60  tons  per  acre| 
in  every  experiment  thus   far.   Work  is 
now   underway   by   harvester   manufac-  j 
turers  to  devslop  equipment  to  cut  this 
type  cane.  At  this  time,  it  appears  there 
will  be  a  least  five  different  harvesters  i 
in   the   three   large  scale   plots,   one   on 
South  Coast,  at  Raceland,  one  on  Ster-I 
ling  Sugars  at  Franklin,  Louisiana,  and 
one   at  the   USDA   Chacahoula   Station  i 
near  Schriever,  Louisiana.   The  League 
will  continue  to  inform  growers  of  the  j 
progress  in  those  tests. 


THE  SUGAR  BULLETIN 


We  haven't 
heard  it 

all  .  .  . 

We've  listened  to  millions  of 
farmers  and  ranchers  in  the  past 
44  years  —  many  of  the  nation's 
best.  And  we've  picked  up  enough 
information  and  advice  over  those 
years  to  build  the  finest  agri- 
ll  cultural  financing  service  in  the 

world.  Good  enough  to  earn  the  trust  of  over  300,000  farmers  and  ranchers  every 

year. 

But,  we've  still  got  a  lot  of  listening  to  do.  To  farmers  and  ranchers  like  you  — 
people  who  want  to  talk  about  production  ^nd  equipment  financing.  .  .  about  expansion 
...about  financial  management.  .  .and  about  additional  security  for  their  tamilies. 

If  you're  serious  about  farming  or  ranching,  we'd  like  to  listen  to  your 
plans.  Maybe1  we  can  help  you  implement  them. 
You  talk.  We'll  listen.  In  agriculture,  44  is  relatively  young.  So 
we've  still  got  a  lot  off  lending  to  do. 


Alexandria  PCA 

Alexandria  488-0841/2 
Marksville  253-7829 

Baton  Rouge  PCA 

Baton  Rouge  272-1905 
New  Roads  638-6408 


Opelousas  PCA 

Lafayette  232-3012 
New  Iberia  364-0217 
Opelousas  948-3003 
St.  Martinville  394-3430 

South  Louisiana  PCA 

Napoleonville  369-7214/5 
Raceland  537-3657 
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IN  WASHINGTON  WITH  DON  WALLACE 


INDUSTRY  REPS  TALK  SUGAR 
AT  THE  WHITE  HOUSE 

Beet  and  cane  industry  representa- 
tives, including  the  American  Sugar 
Cane  League,  were  invited  to  the  White 
House  July  20  to  discuss  price  and  other 
provisions  in  the  pending  sugar  legisla- 
tion. The  representatives  met  with  Stuart 
Eizenstat,  the  President's  domestic  policy 
advisor,  Howard  Hjort,  USDA's  chief 
economist,  Lyn  Daft,  OMB's  agriculture 
director,  and  Stephen  Bosworth,  a  top 
State  Department  food  policy  official. 
The  purpose  of  the  meeting  was  to  dis- 
cuss industry  and  administration  posi- 
tions on  price  objective,  achievement  of 
the  price  through  fees  and  quotas,  and 
deficiency  payments.  Although  the  Ad- 
ministration still  opposes  the  Church  and 
de  la  Garza  Bills,  Eizenstat  told  the  in- 
dustry representatives  that  some  "middle 
ground"  must  be  found.  Eizenstat  stated 
that  the  President  is  committed  to  main- 
aining  a  domestic  sugar  industry  and 
emphasized  that  the  Administration  does 
want  a  Sugar  Bill.  The  Administration 
officials  also  met  with  refiners  to  poll 
their  views  on  the  same  topics. 

HOUSE  AGRICULTURE 

COMMITTEE  TAKES  ACTION 

ON  SUGAR  BILL 

Congressman  Tom  Foley  (D-Wash), 
Chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  has  begun  "markup"  of  the 
de  la  Garza  Bill  in  the  Committee.  Al- 
though two  meetings  earlier  in  the  week 
were  called,  no  substantive  action  was 
taken  until  July  28.  At  that  i;me  Con- 
gressman Kiki  de  la  Garza  (L-  /X),  spon- 
sor of  the  bill,  offered  amendments  low- 
ering the  price  objective  to  I60,  from  the 
original  170,  and  delaying  upward  ad- 
justment of  the  price  objective  until 
October,  1979.  The  amendments  were4 
offered,  as  Mr.  de  la  Garza  explained 
to  the  Committee,  "in  good  faith,  as  a 
compromise  to  the  Administration",  in 
hopes  of  gaining  administration  approval 
of  the  Committee's  final  recommenda- 
tions.  Congressmen   Henson   Moore  (R- 


LA)  and  Jerry  Huckaby  (D-LA),  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee,  voted  against  the 
amendments.  Moore  told  the  Commit- 
tee that  he  recognized  that  the  amend- 
ments were  intended  to  improve  the 
bill's  chances  on  the  House  floor,  ane 
to  ward  off  a  possible  Presidential  veto 
but  because  of  the  devastating  effects 
they  would  have  on  Louisiana  produc- 
ers, he  could  not  support  them. 

RATIFICATION  OF  THE 

INTERNATIONAL  SUGAR 

AGREEMENT 

Senator  Frank  Church  (D-LA),  Chair- 
man of  the  Foreign  Economic  Polic\ 
Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee,  is  standing  fast  on] 
his  hold-up  of  the  International  Sugar 
Agreement  ratification  until  agreement 
can  be  struck  with  the  White  House  and 
the  Church  and  de  la  Garza  Bill  sup-i 
porters  on  an  adequate  domestic  sugar 
policy.  But  now  that  the  House  Agricul- 
ture Committee  has  begun  markup  ori 
the  sugar  bill,  the  mood  on  Capitol  Hill 
is  one  of  expectancy.  Fred  Wahl,  Legis- 
lative Assistant  to  Senator  Church,  told 
us  that  "there  has  been  quite  a  bit  ot 
impatience  while  awaiting  an  offer  fromi 
the  Administration  to  improve  on  the 
terms  of  their  proposed  legislation.  But 
we  can  probably  expect  some  kind  ol 
response  from  them  on  the  House  Com-i 
mittee's  markup.  There  has  been  talk 
that  they  may  be  willing  to  go  higher  ov 
price,  but  until  we  see  some  specific  pro 
posals,  we  don't  know  what  the  figure 
is." 

The  new  deadline  date  for  the  U.S 
ratification  of  the  ISA  is  December  31 
1978.  But  in  the  fact  of  a  predicted 
world  surplus  this  year,  experts  foresee 
a  substantial  time  lag  before  the  ISA'* 
target  price  range  is  met,  even  if  the 
U.S.  does  ratify  the  agreement  by  the 
end  of  the  year.  "Anel  without  the  Agree- 
ment"', Fred  Wahl  commented,  "it  seem<- 
questionable  whether  the  target  price 
range  on  the  world  sugar  market  is  t 
realistic  possibility  within  any  reason- 
able amount  of  time  at  all." 


THE  SUGAR  BULLETS 


Plain  talk  about  sugar  cane 


'I'm  not  going  to  cut  back 
on  my  fall  herbicide 
program,  even  though  the 
price  of  cane  is  down." 


—Manuel  Acosta, 
Acosta  Brothers, 
Raceland,  La., 
one  of  the  top 
sugar  cane  growers 
who  participated  in 
a  recent 
weed  control  panel. 


MANUEL  ACOSTA. 
RACELAND,  LA. 


STAN  RODRIGUE, 
EDGARD,  LA. 


.  J.  "BUD"  LANIE,  SAM  DUPLANTIS, 

OUNGSVILLE,  LA.         ERATH,  LA. 


CHAUVIN  WILKINSON,  JR. 
PORT  ALLEN,  LA. 


BOB  TORRANCE, 
DU  PONT  SALESMAN 
PANEL  MODERATOR 


ED  SUPPLE 
BAYOU  GOULA,  LA. 


Fall  weed  control- 
hard  to  do  without 


Here's  what  six  Louisiana  sugar 
cane  growers  said  during  a  recent 
panel  discussion  about  fall 
techniques,  fallow  plowing  and 
rotations  with  other  crops. 


Manuel  Acosta: 

"Like  most  growers,  we  have  to  watch  the 
nickels  and  dimes.  We  try  for  a  good  fallow 
plowing  in  the  summer  and  then  go  in  with 
Sinbar  on  our  plant  cane.  Then  we  try  to 
hold  off  using  Sinbar  again  until  sort  of  a 
semi-layby.  It's  not  exactly  layby  because 
we  go  to  4-row  cultivation  also  and  we 
cultivate  as  long  as  we  can." 


Bud  Lanie: 

"You  know,  what  sold  me  on  a  modified 
broadcast  program  with  Sinbar  in  the  fall 


was  this  bad  grass  problem  I  had  a  year  ago 
This  spring  I  cultivated  some  of  my  plant 
cane  as  much  as  three  times  before  I  could 
do  a  half-way  job  of  fertilizing,  because  the 
grass  was  so  bad.  But  where  I  had  put  on 
Sinbar  last  fall,  I  cultivated  just  once  and 
fertilized  right  behind,  and  it  did  a  good 
job." 


Edward  Supple: 

"You  know,  at  one  time  Johnsongrass  was 
about  all  I  had  .  . .  and  this  is  what  I 
concern  myself  with.  I  found  out  that  if  I 
can  get  the  proper  fallow  plowing,  I  could 
go  through  a  rotation." 


Chauvin  Wilkinson,  Jr.: 

"Sure  enough!  Fallow  plowing  is  the  key  t<| 
the  whole  program.  Without  that,  you've 
got  nothing  else." 


Sam  Duplantis: 

"Without  fallow  plowing,  you  can't  get 
control  of  Johnsongrass.  You've  got  to  get 
rid  of  your  rhizomes  and  get  some  seeds 
germinated  and  plowed  under.  Then  your 
chemicals  can  really  move  in  and  do  the 
rest.  What  I've  done  is  to  go  with  a 
modified  broadcast  with  Sinbar  on  the 
whole  cut  in  November,  right  behind  the 
harvest.  Two-thirds  of  a  pound  on  top  of 
the  row.  It's  worth  the  effort.  If  I  get  a  wet 
spring,  I  know  I've  got  my  chemical  out 
and  I've  got  clean  cane.  One  application 
makes  it  look  like  I  worked  all  year." 


Manuel  Acosta: 

"Well,  I  go  with  a  half  a  pound  of  Sinbar 
on  the  band.  And  I  don't  throw  any  dirt  on 
top  of  the  chemical.  So  it's  really  there  to 
stay.  And  I  feel  I  am  getting  an  adequate 
weed  control  with  Sinbar." 


Bob  Torrance: 

"Do  you  find  grass  and  weeds  coming 
because  you've  cultivated  through  your 
Sinbar?" 


Chauvin  Wilkinson,  Jr.: 

"We've  been  able  to  kill  ryegrass  with 
Sinbar.  You  get  100  percent  control  before 
it  germinates.  But  once  it's  up,  you  don't 
get  any  control." 

Bob  Torrance: 

"What  about  rotating  other  crops,  like 
soybeans,  into  cane?" 

Edward  Supple: 

"Years  ago,  my  father  raised  a  lot  of 
potatoes,  planted  in  the  middle  of  the  plant 
cane.  We  shipped  as  much  as  75  to  80 
carloads  a  year.  But  I  think  it  cost  as  much 
to  get  the  cane  back  in  shape  as  we  had 
gotten  from  the  potatoes.  I  don't  find  that 


cane  is  compatible  with  any  other  crop.  I 
think  when  you're  producing  sugar  cane, 
you're  going  to  produce  sugar  cane  and 
that's  all  you're  going  to  produce." 


Sinbar  is  number  one.  With  the  price  of 
sugar  what  it  is  now,  I  don't  know  what 
we'd  do  without  Sinbar." 


Stan  Rodrigue: 

"Changing  the  subject,  you  asked  me  about 
Sinbar  before.  In  our  operation,  I'd  say 


Manuel  Acosta: 

"What  I  like  about  Sinbar,  when  you  put  it 
out,  you  don't  have  to  worry  about  the 
temperature,  weather  or  rain.  You  can  put  ii 
out  when  you  want.  And  you  can  sleep  at 
night.  You  know  you've  got  a  good 
herbicide." 


See  your  chemical  supplier  for  the  complete  Weed  Control  Panel  report. 


-v.,;,.....        -ot. 


With  any  chemical,  <^0Ti| 

follow  labeling 
instructions  and 
warnings  carefully. 


i^r^S''z£^     ;;;;. 


<mi!>Agrichemfcab 


POLARIS  CAN  RIPEN  CANE  FASTER, 
SO  YOUR  MILL  CAN  OPEN  SOONER. 


Poor  natural  ripening  condi- 
tions are  the  biggest  obstacles  a 
grower  faces  at  harvest  time. 
High,  constant  temperatures, 
excess  moisture,  excess  fertilizer 
intake  — these  and  other  condi- 
tions tend  to  sustain  growth  and 
delay  ripening. 

Polaris®  plant  growth  regulator 
by  Monsanto  helps  overcome  these 
poor  ripening  conditions  by  arti- 
ficially shifting  the  cane  out  of  the 
growth  phase  and  into  a  ripening  phase.  In  this  way,  Polaris  can 
"induce'1  the  cane  into  ripening  earlier  than  it  would  under  these 
natural  conditions. 

Not  only  will  Polaris  enable  a  cane  grower  to  better  regulate  har- 
vests, but  it  will  also  help  him  realize  more  sucrose  from  his  cane.  Many 
growers  are  reporting  sucrose  improvements  with  Polaris  ranging  from 
5%  to  14%  over  untreated  checks. 


This  season,  let  Polaris  help  you  open 
your  mill  sooner  and  get  more  sucrose. 
See  your  agricultural  chemical  distributor, 
local  parish  extension  agent,  or  Monsanto 
representative  for  more  information  about 
Polaris  plant  growth  regulator  by 
Monsanto. 


Polari 


ns 


PLANT  GROWTH 
REGULATOR  BY 


Monsanto 


Always  read  and  carefully  follow  the  label  instructions  for  Polaris. 

Polaris K  is  a  registered  trademark  of  the  Monsanto  Company  St.  Louis.  Mo. 
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MORE  DISCUSSION  ON  NEW  VARIETIES 


by:  Dr.  Charley  Richard 


By  now  many  growers  have  read  re- 
ports or  heard  descriptions  of  the  two 
new  varieties  of  sugar  cane  being  re- 
leased this  year,  C.P.  70-321  and  C.P. 
70-330.  In  the  May  1  and  June  15,  1978, 
issues  of  The  Sugar  Bulletin,  most  of  the 
characteristics  of  these  two  varieties 
were  reviewed.  It  is  in  general  agree- 
ment among  growers  that  these  canes 
look  good.  However,  the  data  indicates 
that  of  all  our  varieties  in  use  today, 
these  two  canes,  in  addition  to  having 
advantages,  have  some  disadvantages 
which  must  be  taken  into  account. 

One  of  the  biggest  drawbacks  is  the 
very  nature  of  these  two  varieties.  They 
are  both  early  maturing,  high  sucrose 
varieties.  This  in  itself  is  an  advantage, 
but  if  growers  harvest  all  crops  of  these 
varieties  before  anything  else,  they  will 
soon  find  that  yields  will  drop.  We  all 
know  the  dangers  of  harvesting  too 
early,  especially  plant  cane,  and  with 
any  early  maturing  variety  this  is  al- 
ways a  problem. 

So  then  what  is  the  remedy?  We  will 
now  have  at  least  three  early  maturing 
varieties,  C.P.  65-357,  C.P.  70-321.  and 
C.P.  70-330  and  possibly  L.  62-96  or  C.P. 
48-103,  when  they  can  be  grown.  There 
will  be  no  need  in  continuously  picking 
on  one  variety  to  cut  early.  We  should 
have  more  acreage  of  our  second  stubble 
with  good  sucrose  to  start  off  the  season. 
By  using  them  in  combination,  growers 
should  be  able  to  extend  the  life  of  all 
three  and  take  off  some  of  the  early  cut- 
ting pressure  that  has  been  hurting  the 
yield  of  C.P.  65-357. 

A  second  disadvantage  with  the  two 
new  varieties  are  their  susceptability  to 
RSD.  Most  researchers  agree  that  the 
only  thing  worse  than  harvesting  a  va- 
riety early  is  to  harvest  an  RSD  infected 
variety  early.  There  is  little  to  do  about 
early  harvest  since  something  has  to  be 
cut  first,  but  there  is  something  to  do 
about  RSD,  and  that  is  heat  treatment. 
If  you   are   not  using  progeny   of  heat 
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treated  seed,  then  by  all  means  begin 
immediately.  I  am  not  recommending 
any  particular  method  of  heat  treatment 
but  rather  am  saying  that  of  the  three 
available  methods  you  should  find  the 
method  best  applicable  to  your  situation 
and  use  it.  Once  you  have  these  two  new 
varieties  safely  established  on  your  farm, 
then  begin  heat  treating  them.  Put  them 
in  a  seed  nursery  just  as  you  should  be 
doing  for  all  varieties.  Keep  these  seed 
nurseries  free  of  RSD,  weeds,  and  borers 
and  this  will  most  definitely  increase 
profits. 

C.P.  70-330  grows  tall  very  quickly, 
with  its  leaves  staying  upright  during 
this  time,  thus  leaving  the  middle  un- 
shaded. This  year  at  some  of  the  second- 
ary stations,  operators  wanted  to  make 
a  lay-by  cultivation,  but  the  cane  made 
a  big  jump  and  it  was  too  late.  Conse- 
quently, some  barnyard  grass,  crab  grass 
and  others  took  over  the  middles.  Grow- 
ers will  just  have  to  watch  this  variety 
more  closely,  and  be  ready  to  cultivate 
it  at  a  moment's  notice. 

Other  disadvantages  would  be  a  slight 
tendency  toward  brittleness  in  C.P.  70- 
321  and  moderately  high  fiber  in  C.P. 
70-330.  Also,  the  lack  of  cold  tolerance 
in  C.P.  70-330  is  a  disadvantage  but  as 
long  as  growers  use  C.P.  70-330  for  its 
advantage,  heavy  soil  adaptability,  this 
problem  should  not  be  critical.  Perhaps 
the  largest  disadvantage  is  that  neither 
of  these  varieties  are  super  varieties. 
They  are  good  varieties  which  will  help 
out  all  growers.  They  produce  adequate 
tonnage  and  are  early  maturing,  high 
sucrose  varieties.  These  are  the  chief  ad- 
vantages and  are  the  reasons  they  are 
being  released  to  you.  If  this  is  what  you 
expect  from  them,  then  you  will  be  satis- 
lied.  However,  if  you  expect  them  to  per- 
form miracles  you  will  be  disappointed. 
It  is  important  to  remember  that  all  va- 
rieties should  be  planted  not  only  to  take 
into  account  their  advantages,  but  also 
in  such  a  way  that  their  disadvantages 
might  be  minimized. 

THE  SUGAR  BULLETIN 


The  only  cane  equipment 

J&UHONIRON 

doesn't  make. 


J&L/HONIRON  has  the  capability  to  build  anything  from  a 
four  wheel  drive  tractor  to  a  huge  stainless  steel  processing 
vessel.  We  don't  make  machetes  because  there  are  more 
efficient  ways  to  harvest  cane.  And  that's  what  we  do  make: 
efficient  equipment. 

A  full  line  of  cane  equipment  designed  on  the  basis  of  our 
experience  around  the  world.  Equipment  tailored  to  your 
specific  soil  conditions  and  growing  method.  Designed 
to  help  you  achieve  more  profitable  seasons,  year  after 
year.  Built  with  rare  craftsmanship  to  last  in  the  real  world. 
It's  the  only  way  we  do  business.  Has  been  for  25  years. 


S-6000  Combine  Harvester 
cuts  and  loads  two  rows 
at  a  time,  leaving 
minimum  scrap. 


HONIRONLow 
Head  Vacuum 
Pans  are  efficiently 
designed  to  oper- 
ate with  less  heat 
while  providing 
greater  yields. 


Four  Wheel  Drive  Tractors 

For  Cane  Haulage  and  Agricultural  Applications: 

Model  4-1 30S  With  Power  Shift  Transmission 
Model  4-1 30A  Direct  Drive-Hydraulics-3 

Point  Hitch 
Model  4-1 60S  With  Power  Shift  Transmission 
Model  4-1 60A  Direct  Drive-Hydraulics-3 

Point  Hitch 
Model  4-1 80S  With  Power  Shift  Transmission 
Model  4-250     With  Direct  Drive  Transmission- 

Hydraulics-3  Point  Hitch 

Sugar  Cane  Harvesters— Loaders 

S-18000  Wholestalk  Harvester 
S-6000    Two  Row  Combine  Harvester 
L-16000  Self  Propelled,  Two  Wheel  Drive  Loader 
L-21000  Self  Propelled,  Four  Wheel  Drive  Loader 
R-1 000    Continuous  Loader  (Standard  or 

High  Density) 
R-3000    Continuous  Loader  (Rubber  Tired) 
L-2000    Tractor  Mounted  Loader  (Tubular  Boom) 
L-8000    Tractor  Mounted  Loader  (Adjustable 

Boom-Flex  Grab) 
L-9000    Crawler  Mounted  Loader  (Adjustable 

Boom-Flex  Grab) 

Infield  and  Highway  Transport  Equipment 

Custom  Engineered — Designed — 
Manufactured  to  Meet  All  System  Requirements: 
Chain  Net— Side  Dump— Over  the  Top — 
Container — Rail 

Sugar  Factory  and  Millyard  Equipment 

Condensers  Chain  Net  Unloaders 

Evaporators  Side  Dump  Unloaders 

Vacuum  Pans  Container  Dumpers 

Crystallizers  Cane  Grabs 

Juice  Heaters  Stackers 

Separators  Controls 

Werkspoor  Continuous  Crystallizers 
Feeding  and  Wash  Table  Systems 
Core  Samplers — Hydraulic  Press 
Mechanical  Pan  Circulators 

Complete  Engineering  and  Consulting  Services 


25  years  of  excellence  worldwide. 

J&L/HONIRON  ENGINEERING  CO.,  INC. 

P.  O.  Box  620,  Jeanerette,  Louisiana  70544  USA 
Telephone:  31B/276-6314     Cable:  JALENCQ     Telex:  5B-6651 

PRODUCTS  Sl  SERVICES  FOR  THE  SUGAR  INDUSTRY 


HQNIRON® 
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"Sugar  Factory  Insurance 
Specialists" 

Giliis,  Hulse  and  Coicock,  Inc. 

135  St.  Charles  Ave.  New  Orleans,  La. 

Suite  700 

Telephone  581-3334 


BARTLETT  CHEMICALS,  INC. 
Walter    WL    Bartlett 

SUGAR  HOUSE  CHEMICALS 

COMPLETE  LABORATORY  SUPPLIES 

AND   REAGENT  CHEMICALS 

SCHMIDT  &  HAENSCH   POLARIMETERS 

1460   South  Peters  St. 

New  Orleans,   La. 

(504)  523-4911 


Break 

in  case  of 

emergency. 


Take  stock  in  America 

Buy  U.S.  Savings  Bonds 


Commercial  Members  of  the 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  CANE  LEAGUE 
OF  THE  U.S.A.,  INC. 

AMOCO  OIL  COMPANY 

Atlanta,  Georgia 

ASSUMPTION  BANK  &  TRUST  CO. 
Napoleonville,  La. 

CANE  MACHINERY  &  ENGINEERING 

CO.,  INC. 

P.O.  Box  968 

Thibodaux,  La.  70301 

COLONIAL  MOLASSES  COMPANY 
P.  O.  Box  19004  New  Orleans,  La.  70119 

COMMERCIAL  BANK  AND  TRUST  CO. 

Franklin,  La.  70538 

DEEP  SOUTH  COOPERATIVE  ASSN. 

P.  O.  Box  1066 

Thibodaux,  La.  70301 

INGREDIENT  SALES  CO. 

914  Carondelet  Bldg. 

New  Orleans,  La.  70130 

J  &  L/HONIRON  ENGINEERING  CO.,  INC. 
P.  O.  Box  620 

Jeanerette,  La.  70544 

WESTWAY  TRADING  CORP. 

Manard  Molasses  Division 

1330  Whitney  Building 

New  Orleans,  La. 

F.  C.  SCHAFFER  &  ASSOCIATES 

1020  Florida  Blvd. 
Baton  Rouge,  La.  70802 

PELICAN  STATE  LIME  CO. 
Morgan  City,  La.  70380 

SOUTH  LOUISIANA  PCA 

P.  O.  Box  488 

Napoleonville,  La.  70390 

STANDARD  SUPPLY  &  HARDWARE 
CO.,  INC. 

822  Tchoupitoulas  St. 
New  Orleans,  La. 

THE  THOMSON  MACHINERY  COMPANY, 

INC. 

P.  O.  Box  71 

Thibodaux,  La.  70301 

WHITNEY  NATIONAL  BANK 
New  Orleans.  La. 
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Stop  Brown  Panicum. 


Why?  Because  years  of  use  by  leading  growers  have  shown 
that  just  one  pre-emergence  application  of  liquid  Fenac'' 
sugarcane  herbicide  can  eliminate  seedling  Johnsongrass  and 
other  persistent  annual  pests  like  crabgrass,  foxtail  and 
barnyardgrass    Growers  also  report  having  seen  startling  results 
on  brown  top  panicum 

Even  better,  Fenac  also  knocks  out  nine  major  broadleaf 
weeds,  including  morningglory,  dock,  chickweed  and  henbit. 

Your  sugarcane  doesn't  have  to  compete  for  sunlight, 
fertilizer,  moisture  and  row  space     Its  vigor  and  yields, 
along  with  your  profits  are  increased  by  elimination  of 
unwanted  weeds 

Right  now,  Fenac  is  in  short  supply 
But  we're  working  hard  to  correct  the 
problem.  Because  we're  all  after 
cleaner,  more  profitable  cane. 


FENAC 


(Use  these  products  in  accordance  ivith  label  directions  and  only  on  those  crops 
registered  for  their  use.) 

AMCHEM  PRODUCTS    INC  .  AMBLER.  PA    1900) 
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UP  FRONT  WITH  THE  LEAGUE 

by  Thomas  M.  Warner 


KING  SUCROSE  XXXVII 


Harvey  C.  "Butch"  Allums  has  been 
named  King  Sucrose  XXXVII.  The  new 
king  is  a  partner  in  H.  K.  Bubenzer  Farms, 
Inc.,  Bunkie,  Louisiana.  This  family  cor- 
poration has  received  11  times  the  Amer- 
ican Sugar  Cane  League's  award  for  high 
yields  and  low  trash  since  1960. 

Mr.  Allums  serves  on  the  Contact 
Committee  of  the  American  Sugar  Cane 
League  and  is  the  Rapides  Parish  Direc- 
tor of  the  Louisiana  Sugar  Cane  Festival 
and  Fair  Association. 

QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS 
ABOUT  THE  SUGAR  BILL 

(The  League  has  received  numerous 
questions  concerning  the  sugar  bill  now 
being  considered  in  Congress.  It  is  hoped 
the  following  questions  and  answers  will 
bring  everyone  up  to  date  on  this  subject.) 
QUESTION:   Where  do  we  stand  now 

with  the  sugar  bill? 
ANSWER:  There  are  two  sugar  bills 
being  moved  through  the 
Congress,  one  on  the  Sen- 
ate side,  and  one  in  the 
House  of  Representatives. 


Effective 

October  1,  1978 
October  1,  1979 
October  1,  1980 


Q.  Are  these  two  sugar  bills 
the  same? 

A.  They  were  the  same  when 
first  introduced,  both  con- 
taining a  sugar  price  of  17 
cents  per  pound.  The 
House  bill  has  been 
amended  reducing  the 
price  to  16  cents  and  also 
has  provisions  for  labor. 
The  Senate  bill  remains 
unchanged  and  still  con- 
tains a  17  cents  price  ob- 
jective. 

Q.  Why  was  the  price  re- 
duced to  16  cents  on  the 
House  side? 

A.  Congressional  leaders  told 
us  it  would  be  impossible 
to  pass  a  sugar  bill  with  a 
17  cents  price  objective 
through  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. The  Ameri- 
can Sugar  Cane  League 
did  not  agree  with  the 
price  reduction.  The 
League  will  continue  to 
push  for  the  17  cent  figure. 

Q.  What  do  the  labor  provi- 
sions mean  to  me  as  a  cane 
farmer? 

A.  Should  the  bill  become 
law,  all  sugar  cane  farmers 
will  have  to  pay  the  fol- 
low minimum  wage  rates: 

Basic       Eqpt. 
Wage  Operators 

$3.00       $3.30 

3.20         3.52 

3.40         3.74 


October  1,  1981  3.60         3.96 

October  1,  1982  3.80         4.18 

(Continued  on  page  18) 
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IN  THE  FIELD  WITH 
LLOYD  L.  LAUDEN 

PRICE  OF  SUGAR  AND  PLANTING  CANE 


The  present  sugar  legislation  now 
being  considered  in  Washington  will  not 
be  signed  or  become  law  before  cane 
planting  time.  There  is  no  way  to  speed 
up  this  congressional  process.  In  all  prob- 
ability, the  act  will  not  be  signed  until 
October. 

The  American  Sugar  Cane  League  has 
made  this  sugar  legislation  its  number 
one  job.  Since  January  of  this  year,  when 
the  League  first  started  working  on  Sugar 
legislation,  at  least  two  members  of  the 
League  and  sometimes  as  many  as  four 
members,  have  been  in  Washington  every 
week  except  four.  Mr.  P.  J.  deGravelles, 
League  President,  frequently  spends  sev- 
eral days  at  a  time  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Although  no  one  can  ever  guarantee 
ahead  of  time  what  any  U.S.  Congress 
will  do,  it  now  appears  that  there  is  still 
a  chance  (and  it  is  the  League  goal)  that 
the  price  objective  in  the  new  Act  will  be 
17  cents  per  pound.  However,  even  look- 
ing at  the  dark  side,  if  the  Act  contains 
a  price  objective  of  16  cents  per  pound 
for  the  1978  crop,  according  to  estimates 
of  the  Congressional  Budget  Office,  the 
price  objective  will  move  up  with  an  in- 
flation provision  to  about  17.4  cents  per 
pound  by  October  of  1979,  to  18.77  cents 
in  1980,  19.92  cents  in  1981,  and  21.13 
cents  in  1982.  The  price  objective  will  be 
tied  to  two  groups  of  figures  which  will 
move  with  the  economy  of  the  country. 

Planting  Cane 

There  is  no  job  more  important  than 
planting  and  a  full  planting  should  be 
done  each  year.  It  is  hard  catching  up 
following  a  short  planting  year. 

Many  growers  have  to  do  some  catch- 


up planting  this  year  following  a  short 
planting  last  year.  Some  growers  tried  to 
save  a  few  dollars  during  the  last  planting 
season  and  did  not  follow  the  weed  con- 
trol recommendations.  Weeds  and  grass 
cut  down  cane  yields.  In  fact,  there  are 
very  few  high  yielding  grassy  fields  of 
cane.  These  few  high  yielding  grassy 
fields  are  generally  only  in  plant  cane 
fields.  A  good  herbicide  program  will  pay 
off. 

C.  P.  65-357  looks  pretty  all  over  the 
belt  where  a  fair  job  of  grass  control  was 
used.  The  variety  has  general  adaptability  | 
and  makes  fairly  early  sugar.  It  has  good 
stubbling  ability,  particularly  where  it 
was  not  cut  in  early  October.  The  variety 
is  already  very  popular,  occupying  slight- 
ly more  than  half  the  acreage  in  the  State. 
It  is  the  first  variety  to  get  to  50  percent 
of  the  acreage  since  the  heyday  of  C.P. 
44-101  in  the  year  of  1957.  C.P.  52-68, 
which  was  an  improvement  over  C.P.  44- 1 
101,  never  quite  reached  50  percent.  It 
reached  a  height  of  49  percent  of  the 
acreage  in  1968. 

There  may  be  some  reasons  why  C.P. 
65-357  should  not  be  further  expanded. 
At  least  one  of  these  could  be  that  plant- 
ing a  sizeable  acreage  to  several  varieties 
is  an  insurance  against  a  major  disaster 
within  the  variety  planted  to  the  majority 
of  the  acreages.  There  is  some  good  logic 
in  this  thought,  but  after  C.P.  65-357,  the 
other  varieties  to  choose  from  are  not 
creat  if  this  grower  cannot  grow  C.  P.  48- 
103.  A  grower  on  Bavou  LaFourche  who 
has  not  been  successful  with  C.P.  48-103 
can  choose  C.P.  61-37,  L.62-96,  or  C.P. 
67-412.  C.V.  61-37  is  probably  soing  to  go 
down  with  the  first  wind  and  everyone 

(continued  on  page  19) 
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IN  WASHINGTON 
WITH 

DON  WALLACE 

House  Agriculture  Committee  Approves  Sugar  Bill 


The  House  Agriculture  Committee  has 
finished  work  on  the  de  la  Garza  Bill. 
Approved  as  provisions  in  the  bill  were 
(1)  a  16^  market  price  objective;  (2)  im- 
port fees  and  quotas  to  bring  foreign 
sugar  to  domestic  price  levels;  (3)  no  de- 
ficiency payments;  (4)  labor  provisions 
setting  forth  minimum  wage  rates  for 
field  workers  at  $3.00  per  hour,  beginning 
October  1,  1978.  Wages  will  be  escalated 
annually  thereafter  at  increments  of  20^; 
(5)  implementation  of  the  International 
Sugar  Agreement. 

The  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  Subcommittee  on  Trade,  chaired 
by  Congressman  Charles  Vanik  (D-Oh.), 
shares  jurisdiction  over  sugar  legislation 
with  the  Agriculture  Committee.  The 
Subcommittee  held  a  one-day  hearing  on 
August  14,  and  was  scheduled  to  decide 
on  its  version  of  sugar  legislation  on 
August  15.  The  Carter  Administration 
proposes  a  price  objective  of  14.50  cents 
in  a  bill  introduced  by  Congressman 
Vanik  at  the  Administration's  request.  It 
will  be  up  to  the  Rules  Committee  to  de- 
cide how  sugar  legislation  will  be  con- 
sidered by  the  full  House. 

Presenting  testimony  in  favor  of  the 
de  la  Garza  Bill  at  the  hearing  were  Con- 
gressmen Henson  Moore  (R-La.)  and 
David  Treen  (R-La.).  Congressman  John 
Breaux  (D-La.)  also  submitted  written 
testimony.  The  major  cane  and  beet  pro- 
ducers represented  in  Washington  com- 
piled joint  testimony,  while  Pete  de- 
Gravelles,  President  of  ASCL,  and  other 
industry  representatives,  fielded  ques- 
tions from  the  Subcommittee  members. 

Time  is  getting  short  for  final  Con- 
gressional action  on  sugar  legislation. 
The  House  recesses  from  August  18  to 
September  5,   but   should   have   cleared 


the  way  for  floor  action  upon  its  return. 
The  Senate  Finance  Committee,  chaired 
by  Senator  Russell  Long,  will  recom- 
mend a  bill  after  the  recess,  which  is 
expected  to  be  similar  to  the  de  la  Gar- 
za Bill,  but  with  a  probable  increase  on 
price  objective. 

Increased  Funds  for  Houma  Research 
Lab 

Senator  Bennett  Johnston  (D-La.)  is 
the  man  responsible  for  new  FY  .1978 
funds  for  the  Houma,  Louisiana  sugar- 
cane research  laboratory,  which  the  Sen- 
ate recently  approved.  Senator  Johnston, 
acting  at  the  request  of  the  American 
Sugar  Cane  League,  successfully  ob- 
tained the  cooperation  of  Senator  Tom 
Eagleton  (D-Mo.),  Chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Appropriations,  Sub- 
committee on  Agriculture,  in  securing 
the  additional  funds  in  the  Senate's  agri- 
culture appropriations  bill.  At  Mr.  Johns- 
ton's request,  Eagleton  approved  an  in- 
crease of  $450,000  in  funds  for  the 
Houma  experiment  station  during  the 
Subcommittee's  consideration  of  the  bill, 
and  worked  with  Johnston,  who  is  a 
member  of  the  full  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, to  include  the  entire  amount  in 
the  Committee's  recommendations.  On 
August  9  the  bill  was  approved  on  the 
Senate  floor,  and  is  expected  to  go  to 
conference  some  time  during  the  week 
of  September  11.  The  House  bill  does  not 
contain  the  Houma  funds,  so  the  out- 
come of  the  conference  will  be  crucial 
to  the  funding  of  the  Houma  research. 

The  $450,000  will  be  used  for  research 
on  the  culture,  harvesting,  and  weed 
control  of  close-spaced  cane.  Close- 
spaced  cane  cultivation  would  substan- 
tial!)' increase  yields. 
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loo  bad, 
sugarcane 
borer! 


u're  not  safe  in  the  stalk  any  more, 
odrin  nails  you  when  you  start  to  feed. 


cane  borers  are  out  of  luck  when 
you  go  after  them  with  Azodrin®  insec- 
ticide. Because  Azodrin  works  on  borers 
unlucky  enough  to  be  caught  outside  the 
stalk.  And  its  systemic  action  gets  the 
ones  inside  the  stalk— beyond  the 
reach  of  most  other  insecticides. 

Standing  cane  or  downed  cane, 
Azodrin  delivers  results:  you  elimi- 
nate borers  that  cause  weight  and 
sugar  loss.  And  Azodrin  helps  elimi-       Shell 


nate  borer  entry  poinmthat  can  serve  as 
entrances  for  disease. 

Always  read  the  Aztpdrin  label  and 
follow  all  directions  before  using.  Remem- 
ber that  a  good  scouting  program  is 
important  toward  stopping  borer 
damage  before  it  occurs.  Then  call 
for  Azodrin  when  you  need  control. 


Shell  Chemical  Company,  P.O. 
Box  3871,  Houston!  Texas  77001. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  THE  CONTROL 

OF  RATOON  STUNTING  DISEASE 

IN  SUGARCANE  IN  LOUISIANA  IN  19781 


Ratoon  Stunting  Disease  (RSD)  is  one 
of  two  major  diseases  that  affect  sugar- 
cane in  Louisiana.  It  is  probably  caused 
by  a  bacterium  and  is  recognized  as  a 
serious  disease.  The  presence  of  it 
causes  substantial  yield  reductions  in  the 
major  commercial  varieties  being  grown. 

Research  and  grower  experience  show 
that  a  good  control  program  will  bring 
increased  yields.  In  addition,  control 
will  make  it  possible  to  maintain  the 
productivity  of  many  of  the  commercial 
varieties. 

The  following  recommendations  are 
based  on  work  done  by  the  Pathologists 
of  the  USDA  Station  at  Houma,  Louisi- 
ana, the  Louisiana  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station,  and  reports  from  other 
cane  producing  areas. 
A.     Hot-Air  Treatment 

1.  Check  the  ovens  to  insure  proper 
heat  treatment. 

a.  The  oven  has  to  be  functioning 
properly.  The  box,  carts,  and  electrical 
system  must  be  in  good  operating  con- 
dition. 

b.  The  following  are  necessary  for 
maintaining  a  properly  adjuted  oven: 

(1)  Accurate  thermometers. 

(2)  Inflow  and  outflow  temperatures 
must  be  checked  and  should  be  at  58  °C 
(136.4 °F)  and  54 °C  (129.2° F),  respec- 
tively. The  inflow  temperature  should  be 
checked  in  the  two  arms  of  the  air  ducts 
located  behind  the  oven;  the  outflow 
temperature  should  be  checked  some 
inches  behind  the  exhaust  outlet  of  the 
fan. 

(3)  Temperature  levels  and  temper- 
ature distribution  are  affected  by  the 
cones,   baffles    and   the   loading   of   the 

1  Prepared  for  distribution  by  L.  L.  McCormick, 
LSU  Cooperative  Extension  Service  in  coop- 
eration with  II.  Koike  and  (I.  T.  A.  Benda, 
Pathologists,  Science  and  Education  Adminis- 
tration, Southern  Region,  USDA,  Houma, 
Louisiana,  and  R.  J.  Steib  and  K.  E.  Damann, 
Pathologists,  Louisiana  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station,  Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana. 
June    1978 
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cane.  All  three  must  be  checked  periodi- 
cally in  order  to  obtain  good  control. 

Cones  may  be  checked  visually  during 
operation  of  the  box.  Improper  baffle 
adjustment  or  loading  may  cause  hot 
and  cold  spots.  These  may  be  checked 
by  use  of  chemical  indicator  strips  and/ 
or  thermocouples. 

The  failure  of  thermostats  to  main- 
tain the  desired  temperature  may  be  due 
to  faulty  relays  which  are  activated  by 
the  thermostats.  Relays  should  be  care- 
fully checked  out  before  replacing  ther- 
mostat. 

c.  In  a  properly  adjusted  oven,  as  de- 
termined by  thermocouples,  the  internal 
stalk  temperatures  should  be  between 
50°-54°C  during  the  last  two  to  three 
hours  of  the  eight  hour  treatment  period. 
For  routine  check  of  the  oven,  the  indi- 
cator-strip method  should  show  the 
strips  with  resin  melted  at  50  °C  or  at 
50°  and  52°C.  If  there  are  cold  spots 
and  the  50 °C  resin  does  not  melt,  or  hot 
spots  in  which  the  55  °C  or  59  °C  resin 
melts,  then  the  oven  needs  to  be  read- 
justed and  checked  with  thermocouples. 

2.  Select  seed  to  be  heat  treated  from 
heat-treated  progeny,  if  possible. 

3.  Good  cleaning  practices  should  be 
followed.  This  includes  the  sterilization 
of  sugarcane  harvesters,  loaders  and 
carts  or  wagons  prior  to  cutting  heat- 
treated  seed  cane.  Seed  plots  should  be 
harvested  first  before  harvesting  other 
fields  during  the  day.  Harvesters  and  j 
loaders  should  be  disinfected  when  mov- 
ing from  variety  to  variety  and  from 
seed  plot  to  seed  plot.  Wagons  or  carts 
used  to  haul  cane  to  heat-treating  unit 
should  not  be  used  to  haul  treated  seed 
cane  to  the  field  for  planting. 

To  Clean  Equipment 

a.  Start  by  washing  the  cutting  edges 
and  sticker  chains,  loader  boom,  push- 
pilers  and  carts  or  wagons  with  water 
from  a  high  pressure  hose.  Then,  if  pos- 
sible, clean  the  above  parts  with  steam 
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or  after  washing  spray  with  5%  Lysol 
solution. 

b.  Cleaning  can  be  done  with  an  en- 
gine steam  cleaner,  if  available.  Wash- 
ing can  also  be  accomplished  in  the 
field  with  a  portable  high  pressure 
sprayer.  Use  this  same  sprayer  or  a  three 
gallon  hand  sprayer  to  apply  the  5%  Lysol 
solution. 

4.  The  order  that  the  varieties  are 
treated  should  be  about  as  follows:  L  62- 
96,  L  65-69,  CP  61-37,  CP  67-412,  CP 
48-103,  NCo  310,  CP  70-330,  CP  70-321 
and  CP  65-357. 

5.  Select  seed  for  treatment  from 
rogued  plots  and  plant  treated  seed  as 
far  away  from  mosaic  infected  cuts  as 
possible. 

6.  Do  not  cut  heat-treated  cane  as  it 
lies  in  the  planting  furrow  as  reinfection 
of  the  treated  cane  will  occur. 

7.  Start  heat  treating  any  time  after 
August  1,  if  cane  is  tall  enough.  Seed 
cane  treated  after  October  1  may  result 
in  poor  stands  due  to  cool  weather. 

8.  Heat-treated  cane  should  be  rogued 
at  least  once  in  the  fall  for  mosaic.  This 
usually  would  be  about  six  weeks  after 
planting. 

9.  Where  the  incidence  of  mosaic  has 
increased  beyond  a  satisfactory  control 
level,  plan  to  purchase  clean  seed  cane. 

B.  The  Aerated  Steam  (AS)  Treatment 
by  Dr.  R.  J.  Steib 

1.  Operation  of  the  Aerated  Steam 
Oven  for  Maximum  RSD  Control 

The  following  procedures  are  to  be 
used  in  the  treatment  operation  with  the 
aerated  steam  oven  in  order  to  obtain 
maximum  control  of  the  ratoon  stunting 
disease  (RSD).  These  precautions  and 
suggestions  were  compiled  during  a 
twenty  year  period  of  operational  checks 
of  the  hot  air  oven  and  within  the  last 
two  years  with  the  aerated  steam  (AS) 
oven. 

a.  For  the  aerated  steam  treatment  use 
an  ingoing  aerated  steam  temperature 
(at  thermometer  level  in  the  two  rear 
ducts)  of  53°C  (127.4°F).  This  is  a 
change  from  51  °C  (124  °F)  which  was 
recommended  for  1977.  Total  time  for 
the  treatment  is  four  hours.  All  varieties 
are  treated  at  this  temperature. 

b.  If  the  oven  is  properly  loaded  and 
steam   control   system   is    operating   ac- 


cording to  the  recommendations,  the 
temperature  within  the  oven  will  reach 
53  °C  within  one  half  to  one  hour,  de- 
pending on  the  outside  temperature  at 
time  of  treatment.  Generally  speaking,  in 
mid- August  or  September  when  outside 
temperatures  are  in  the  eighties,  the  in- 
going AS  temperature  in  the  two  rear 
ducts  will  reach  53  °C  within  15  to  20 
minutes  after  starting. 

c.  Treat  varieties  in  the  following 
order  which  is  based  on  the  ability  of 
the  variety  to  tolerate  the  steam  treat- 
ment: L  62-96,  CP  67-412,  CP  70-330,  L 
65-69,  CP  61-37,  CP  48-103,  NCo  310, 
CP  52-68  and  CP  65-357.  If  practical,  do 
not  heat  treat  CP  65-357  and  CP  70-321 
until  after  September  15th. 

d.  The  cane  may  be  treated  with  ad- 
hering trash  when  using  aerated  steam 
for  RSD  control.  It  is  suggested  that 
cane  used  for  treatment  be  topped  some- 
what lower  than  for  commercial  plant- 
ing. This  will  eliminate  most  green 
leaves  and  tops  which  may  prevent  the 
proper  movement  of  the  aerated  steam 
among  the  cane  stalks.  Tops  and  green 
leaves  have  been  found  to  block  the 
spaces  between  layers  of  cane  in  the 
oven.  Do  not  overload  the  oven.  This  is 
important. 

e.  Cane  to  be  treated  with  AS  may  be 
cut  with  the  sugarcane  harvester  and 
may  be  loaded  for  movement  of  the 
treating  area  with  the  sugarcane  loader. 
The  racks  recommended  for  use  with  the 
AS  oven  should  be  hand  loaded  for 
treatment.  Trays  which  are  recommend- 
ed in  lieu  of  the  rack  may  be  loaded 
either  by  hand  or  mechanically. 

f.  Time  between  cutting  and  treat- 
ment with  AS  should  not  exceed  five 
days.  Two  days  after  cutting  is  most 
desirable.  The  cane  may  be  treated  im- 
mediately after  cutting.  However,  wait- 
ing two  days  after  cutting  to  treat  im- 
proves germination.  Plant  as  soon  after 
treatment  as  possible. 

g.  The  preparation  of  the  cane  for 
treatment  and  loading  are  the  most  im- 
portant steps  in  the  use  of  the  aerated 
steam  system  of  treatment  and  are  as 
follows: 

(1)  Selection  of  fields  with  the  least 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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amount  of  mosaic,  minimum  borer  in- 
jury and  no  variety  mixture  is  the  best 
seedcane  material  to  use  for  treatment. 

(2)  After  selection  of  the  best  seed- 
cane, the  next  important  step  in  the  AS 
treatment  process  is  the  proper  loading 
of  the  oven.  Recent  research  findings 
have  shown  that  cane  with  adhering 
trash  may  be  stacked  15  inches  in  height 
if  an  air  space  of  at  least  three  inches 
is  maintained  between  the  15  inch  lay- 
ers. This  thickness  of  stacking  resulted 
in  an  even  temperature  distribution  in 
the  oven  within  one  hour.  Germination 
and  RSD  control  was  excellent  when  the 
recommended  treatment  of  53  °C  for 
four  hours  was  followed. 

(3)  Any  of  the  systems  recommended 
for  stacking  the  cane  in  15  inch  layers 
will  not  give  good  RSD  control  if  the 
cane  is  any  closer  than  one  foot  from  the 
air  deflectors  found  in  the  inside  rear  of 
the  oven.  Stalks  with  adhering  trash  too 
close  to  the  rear  openings  result  in  chan- 
neling instead  of  an  even  temperature 
distribution  in  the  oven. 

(4)  Open  the  oven  door  immediately 
after  completion  of  the  treatment.  Fail- 
ure to  do  so  will  result  in  poor  germina- 
tion. 

(5)  Clean  oven  after  each  variety  is 
treated  and  keep  area  around  oven 
clean.  This  will  prevent  an  untreated 
stalk  from  being  mixed  with  treated  ma- 
terial. 

(6)  In  Louisiana  treating  with  AS  may 
be  started,  if  cane  is  long  enough,  after 
August  15  and  continue  through  a  pe- 
riod not  later  than  the  second  week  in 
October. 

(7)  Make  sure  oven  is  completely  air 
tight  at  all  times.  If  a  hot  air  oven  has 
been  converted  to  AS  all  steps  and  pre- 
cautions recommended  to  convert  the 
oven  should  be  closely  adhered  to  or  an 
improper  system  may  result.  Plans  furn- 
ished by  the  research  agencies  should  be 
followed  if  good  RSD  control  is  expect- 
ed with  AS. 

2.   Caution  About  Water  Supply 

On    farms   having  water  with   a  high 

mineral   content,    the  minerals  must  be 

removed  with   a  suitable1  water  softner 

(approximate   cost   $300.00)  prior  to  its 


use  in  the  steam  jenny  or  steam  gener- 
ator. Clogging  by  a  build-up  of  a  miner- 
al deposit  will  cause  the  temperature 
regulator  to  malfunction  due  to  the  in- 
ability of  the  jenny  or  generator  to  pro- 
duce an  adequate  volume  of  steam. 

3.  Types  of  ovens  available  for  use 
with  aerated  steam. 

(1)  The  hot  air  oven  converted  to  aer- 
ated steam.  Capacity— 3A  ton. 

(2)  New  type  oven  one  foot  wider  than 
the  hot  air  oven.  Measurements  are  T 
high  x  10'  long  x  8'  wide.  Capacity— 1 
ton. 

(3)  New  type  oven  for  aerated  steam 
(large  capacity).  Measurements  are  9' 
high  x  10'  long  x  9'  wide.  Capacity— 2 
to  2V2  tons. 

4.  Planting,  Cultivating,  and  Harvest- 
ing of  Heat  Treated  Cane 

The  following  recommendations  on 
planting,  cultivating,  and  harvesting 
heat-treated  cane  are  suggested. 

a.  Wagons  to  be  used  to  haul  cane 
from  the  heating  unit  to  the  field  must 
be  clean  of  all  cane  or  pieces  of  cane  be- 
fore treated  cane  is  loaded.  If  possible, 
it  is  suggested  that  different  wagons  be 
used  to  haul  field-run  can  and  treated 
cane. 

b.  If  possible,  plant  treated  seedcane 
in  land  that  has  been  out  of  cane  for  at 
least  two  years. 

c.  Plant  at  regular  field  planting  rate  1 
of  two  stalks  and  at  least  a  25%  lap. 

d.  Do  not  cut  or  "whack"  cane  in  the  I 
furrow.    After    treatment,    it    has    been 
found  all  eyes  on  the  treated  stalk  will 
germinate  at  the  same  time. 

e.  If  possible,  water  cane  in  furrow  be- 
fore covering  to  insure  good  stand.  If 
moisture  is  plentiful,  watering  is  not 
needed. 

f.  Cover  cane  in  the  usual  manner  and  \ 
follow  with  the  recommended  herbicide  j 
application. 

g.  After  first  covering,  roll  or  cultipack 
tops    of    rows.    Follow    cultipacking    of  j 
rows  with  the  recommended  herbicides  ! 
used  for  the  commercial  crop. 

h.   If  it   is   not  possible   to  plant  the  I 
cane  after  treatment  due  to  wet  ground 
conditions,  the  cane  should  be  left  in  the  j 
planter's  air  wagons  at  a  slanted  posi-ij 
tion.  Cover  the  cane  with  hay  or  sacks  | 
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but  do  not  water  since  the  cane  is  al- 

\  ready  moist  due  to  the  AS  treatment.  |f 
the  eyes  have  started  to  germinate,  ex- 

t  treme  care  must  be  taken  when  planting. 
If  eyes  are  more  than  one  half  inch  long, 

!  the  rate  of  planting  should  be  increased 
to  insure  a  good  stand. 

i.  Cover  crops  should  not  be  planted 
over  treated  cane, 
j.  Treated  cane  should  be  planted  as 

I  far  removed  from  fields  known  to  have 
a  high  level  of  mosaic  as  possible.  If  pos- 
sible, a  mosaic  resistant  variety  should 

|  be  used  to  border  the  treated  cane.  Aft- 
er the  treated  cane  emerges,  rogue  out 

!  the  mosaic  plants. 

k.  It  is  recommended  that  treated  cane 
not  be  shaved;  however,  if  shaving  is 
done: 

(1)  Use  the  shaver  in  the  treated  cane 
first,  then  shave  fieldrun  cane,  or 

(2)  Treat  the  blade  with  steam  or  by 
flaming,  or 

(3)  Run  the  shaver  through  one  row 
of  land  that  does  not  have  cane  planted, 
or  stubble  pieces,  or  volunteer  cane  on  it. 

1.  Equipment  used  to  handle  the 
treated  cane  should  be  kept  clean. 

(1)  Start  by  washing  the  cutting  edges 
and  sticker  chains,  loader  boom,  push- 
piler  and  carts  or  wagons  with  water 
from  a  high  pressure  hose.  Then,  if  pos- 
sible, clean  the  above  parts  with  steam 
using  the  AS  jenny  or  after  washing, 
spray  with  5%  Lysol  solution. 

(2)  Cleaning  can  be  done  with  a  port- 
able high  pressure  sprayer  in  the  field. 
Use  this  sprayer  or  a  three  gallon  hand 
sprayer  to  apply  the  5%  Lysol  solution. 

(3)  If  cane  knives  are  used  to  cut 
treated  seedcane,  use  new  knives,  or  dis- 
infect the  knives  in  boiling  water,  by 
flaming,  or  by  using  a  5%  solution  of 
Lysol  to  wash  off  the  accumulated  gunk 
on  the  cutting  surface. 

m.  Once  the  treating  program  is  un- 
derway it  is  suggested  that  the  first 
stubble  of  treated  cane  be  re-treated.  If 
it  has  become  infected  with  mosaic  such 
seed  should  not  be  re-treated.  Re-treat- 
ment is  recommended  in  order  to  elimi- 
nate any  RSD  which  may  have  escaped 
during  the  first  treatment. 

If  the  above  recommendations  and 
precautions  are  followed  during  plant- 
ing, cultivation,  and  harvesting  of  treat- 


ed cane,  re-contamination  will  be  held 
to  a  minimum.  Unless  re-contamination 
occurs  by  introducing  the  disease  from 
untreated  cane  to  the  treated  cane,  the 
treatment  should  result  in  a  disease-free 
cane  for  a  number  of  years. 

C.  Hot- Water  Treatment  by  Dr.  G.  T. 
A.  Benda 

In  the  standard  hot-water  treatment 
(50  °C  for  2  hours),  young  cane  stalks 
are  particularly  liable  to  damage.  The 
following  suggestions  may  be  helpful  to 
increase  the  rate  of  survival: 

1.  Harvest  the  cane  stalks  one  to  five 
days  before  hot-water  treatment.  It  is 
best  not  to  keep  the  cane  longer  than 
five  days  before  treatment  in  order  to  re- 
duce the  chance  that  the  buds  will  grow 
out  (which  reduces  survival)  and  that 
fungal  disease  will  spread  within  the 
stalk. 

2.  From  the  time  that  cane  stalks  are 
harvested  to  the  time  that  they  are 
planted— except  during  the  treatment  it- 
self—it is  desirable  to  protect  the  cane 
from  temperature  extremes,  over  90°- 
95  °F  or  less  than  65  °F,  and  to  allow 
some  circulation  of  air  among  the  stalks 
by  placing  the  stalks  on  pallets  or  keep- 
ing the  cane  in  wagons.  If  possible,  the 
cane  stalks  should  be  protected  from  too 
much  rain  or  too  high  humidity  to  re- 
duce the  chance  of  sprouting. 

3.  Stalks  from  stubble  cane  appear  to 
survive  heat  treatment  better  than  stalks 
from  plant  cane,  especially  early  in  the 
season.  Use  only  normal  rates  of  fertiliz- 
er on  stubble  cane  that  is  to  be  used  for 
hot  water  treatment. 

4.  Select  the  cane  stalks  from  portions 
of  the  field  where  the  cane  grows  vigor- 
ously. Heavily  bored  or  severely  lodged 
cane  does  not  survive  heat  treatment 
well. 

5.  In  the  preparation  of  cane  stalks  for 
treatment,  if  possible,  remove  the  tops 
and  most  of  each  leaf  blade.  It  very 
much  improves  survival  and  does  not 
appear  to  reduce  cures  if  the  green 
sheaths  (shucks)  are  left  to  cover  the 
buds.  If  tops,  leaf  blades,  and  dried 
shucks  are  present  on  cane  being  treat- 
ed, it  is  necessary  to  agitate  the  floating 
mat  to  allow  adequate  circulation  of  the 
water. 

( Continued  on   page  19) 
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Long-term  financing 
that's  right  for  sugarcane 
and  right  for  you. 

For  60  years,  through  good  times  and 
bad  times,  sugarcane  growers  in  Louisiana 
have  depended  on  the  Federal  Land  Bank 
for  long-term  financing.  The  kind  of  financing 
needed  to  set  and  reach  long-term  goals. 

Stop  in  and  visit  the  president  of  your 
local  Land  Bank  Association.  He  understands 
your  long-term  credit  needs  because  he  lives 
in  an  area  where  sugarcane  is  produced. 
In  Louisiana,  there  are  Land  Bank  Association 
offices  in  Alexandria,  Baton  Rouge,  Crowley, 
Lake  Providence,  Monroe,  New  Iberia, 
Opelousas,  Rayville  and  Shreveport. 
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The  System'  helps 
Harang  Farms 
control  borers  for 
higher  cane  tonnage. 

Harang  Farms,  Supreme,  La., 
has  1100  acres  of  sugarcane.  Steve 
Guillot  checks  every  field,  every  week. 

"Some  varieties  are  more  suscep- 
tible to  borer  damage  than  others,"  he 
explains,  "and  we  can  have  different 
weather  conditions  on  different  blocks. 
So,  if  I  sprayed  on  a  straight  calendar, 
or  when  my  neighbor  was  flying,  I 
could  be  way  off.  By  checking  every 
field,  every  week,  I  can  tell  how  the 
hatch  is  coming,  and  time  the 
GUTHION  to  catch  most  of  the  hatch. 
In  most  years,  under  normal  condi- 
tions, we  average  less  than  2V2 
applications  of  GUTHION  on  all  our 
fields.  It  takes  less  than  a  ton  of  cane 
to  pay  for  the  checking,  the  chemical 
and  the  application.  And  if  you  don't 
catch  the  borer  at  the  right  time,  you 
can  lose  as  much  as  five  tons  per 
acre,  in  addition  to  losing  sucrose." 


The  System': 

Better  borer  control 
for  the  money. 

1.  Use  entomologists  or  trained 
checkers. 

2.  Check  fields  regularly  through 
September. 

3.  Rely  on  beneficial  insect 
control  as  long  as  possible. 

4.  Spray  only  those  fields  with  5% 
infestation— LSU's  Economic 

Threshhold. 

i.  Spray  ®GUTHION 
insecticide  when 
beneficials  lose 
control. 


It  takes  more  than  a  good  insecti- 
cide like  GUTHION  to  get  the  most 
effective,  economical  control  of  sugar- 
cane borers.  It  takes  The  System'— a 
5-point,  practical  program  developed 
by  LSU  researchers  and  Chemagro 
that  utilizes  trained  personnel, 
beneficial  insects  and  timely 
applications  of  GUTHION  insecticide. 

You  can  get  better  borer  control  for 
the  money  with  The  System!  It's  the 
most  efficient,  most  economical  way 
to  use  the  dependable  original. 

GUTHION  2L  is  a  RESTRICTED 
USE  PESTICIDE.  78I61-2-R 


GUTHION  is  a  Reg.  TM  of  the  Parent  Company  of 
Farbenfabriken  Bayer  GmbH,  Leverkusen. 


(^ 


Chemagro  Agricultural  Division 

Mobay  Chemical  Corporation 

Box  4913,  Kansas  City,  Missouri  64120 
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SUGARCANE  VARIETY  RECOMMENDATIONS 
FOR  LOUISIANA  FOR  19731 


The  following  recommendations  are 
based  primarily  on  results  from  the  out- 
field test  plots  under  the  supervision  of 
the  State  Experiment  Stations  and  the 
USDA.  For  the  1978  planting  season, 
CP  65-357,  CP  61-37,  CP  67-412,  CP  70- 
330  are  the  major  varieties  recommend- 
ed for  general  planting  in  all  areas.  NCo 
310,  CP  48-103,  and  L  62-96  have  cer- 
tain advantages  and  perform  well  in  cer- 
tain areas.  All  varieties  recommended 
are  susceptible  to  Ratoon  Stunting  Dis- 
ease (RSD)  and  should  be  heat  treated. 

CP  65-357  occupies  the  majority  of  the 
acreage  in  Louisiana.  It  produces  more 
sugar  per  acre  than  the  other  commer- 
cial varieties  in  the  outfield  tests.  It  pro- 
duces very  good  yields  on  light  and 
heavy  soils  in  all  areas  of  the  belt.  It  is 
well  suited  for  mechanical  harvesting. 
CP  65-357  has  good  mature  cane  cold 
tolerance,  but  new  growth  in  the  fall 
and  spring  shows  cold  susceptibility.  It 
responds  best  to  September  and  October 
planting. 

CP  61-37  produces  high  yields  of  tons 
of  cane  per  acre  on  both  light  and  heavy 
soils  in  plant  cane  and  stubble.  CP  61-37 
exhibits  mosaic  resistance  equal  to  CP 
48-103.  When  lodged  it  is  brittle  and  dif- 
ficult to  harvest.  It  can  be  planted 
throughout  the  planting  season  but  high- 
er sugar  per  ton  yields  are  obtained 
from  August  planting. 

CP  67-412  released  in  1975  is  a  mode- 
rate tonnage  variety  which  produces  less 
than  CP  65-357  and  CP  61-37.  It  is  a 
mid-season  maturing  variety.  CP  67-412 
is  generally  adapted  to  both  light  and 
heavy  soils.  It  has  very  good  stubbling 
ability  and  is  well  suited  to  mechanical 
harvesting. 

NCo  310  produces  good  ton  per  acre 

1  Prepared  for  distribution  by  Lowell  Mc- 
Cormiek,  LSU  Cooperative  Extension  Service  in 
cooperation  with  Mike  Giamalva  and  Keith 
Bischoff  of  the  LSU  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana,  and  Hugh 
Fanguy  and  Donnie  Garrison  of  the  Science  & 
Education  Administration,  Southern  Region, 
USDA,  Houma,  Louisiana. 
June   1978 
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yields  but  is  low  in  sugar  per  ton  of 
cane.  It  is  well  adapted  to  mechanical 
harvesting.  This  variety  is  tolerant  to 
mosaic  disease,  borer  injury  and  cold 
damage. 

CP  48-103  is  a  medium  maturing  va- 
riety and  yields  well  on  light  soils  of  the 
southeastern  and  northern  areas  of  the 
sugarcane  growing  area.  It  has  very 
good  stubbling  ability  and  is  moderately 
resistant  to  mosaic. 

L  62-96  is  an  early  maturing  high  su- 
crose variety  that  is  adapted  only  to 
light  soils.  It  is  high  in  sugar  per  ton  of 
cane.  L  62-96  should  be  planted  during 
August  and  early  September. 
New  Varieties 

Two  new  varieties  CP  70-321  and  CP 
70-330  were  released  to  the  Louisiana 
sugarcane  industry  and  will  be  available 
for  planting  during  the  fall  of  1978. 
CP  70-321 

In  46  replicated  outfield  tests  on  light 
soil  in  plant  cane,  first  and  second  stub- 
ble, CP  70-321  was  equal  to  CP  65-357 
in  tons  of  cane  per  acre,  sugar  per  ton 
of  cane  and  sugar  per  acre.  In  11  heavy 
soil  tests,  CP  70-321  was  lower  than  CP 
65-357  in  tons  of  cane  per  acre  but  ap- 
proximated it  in  sugar  per  ton  and  sugar 
per  acre. 

CP  70-330 

In  a  total  of  46  tests  on  light  soil  CP 
70-330  was  lower  in  tonnage  and  sugar 
per  acre  than  CP  65-357.  It  was  approx- 
imately equal  to  CP  65-357  in  sugar  per 
ton.  In  11  tests  on  heavy  soil  CP  70-330 
exceeded  CP  65-357  in  tons  of  cane  per 
acre  and  was  equal  to  it  in  sugar  per  ton 
of  cane  and  sugar  per  acre. 

Varieties  respond  differently  to  vari- 
ous planting  dates.  The  following  plant- 
ing order  is  suggested: 

August-L  62-96,  CP  61-37,  NCo  310, 
CP  48-103. 

September-CP  65-357,  CP  61-37,  CP 
67-412°,  NCo  310,  CP  48-103,  L  62-96, 
CP  70-321*,  CP  70-330*. 

October-CP  65-357,   CP  61-37,  NCo 
310. 
*Based  upon  limited  data. 
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It  is  important  to  heat  treat  all  varieties 
for  the  control  of  RSD.  Planting  recom- 
mendations by  areas  for  1977  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

1.  Avoyelles  and  Rapides  Parishes: 

a.  Light  soils:  CP  65-357,  CP  48-103 
and  L  62-96  for  early  harvesting, 
NCo  310,  CP  61-37,  CP  67-412  for 
later  harvesting. 

b.  Heavier  soil  types:  CP  65-357,  CP 
61-37,  NCo  310  and  CP  67-412. 

2.  West  Baton  Rouge,  Iberville,  Ascen- 
sion and  Pointe  Coupee  Parishes: 

a.  Light  soils:  CP  65-357,  CP  48-103 
and  L  62-96  for  early  harvesting; 
CP  61-37,  NCo  310  and  CP  67-412 
for  later  harvesting. 

b.  Heavier  soil  types:  CP  65-357,  CP 
61-37  and  CP  67-412. 

3.  Assumption,  St.  James,  St.  John,  St. 
Charles,  Lafourche  and  Terrebonne 
Parishes: 


5. 


a.  Light  soils:  CP  65-357,  CP  48-103 
and  L  62-96  for  early  harvesting; 
CP  61-37  and  CP  67-412  for  later 
harvesting. 

b.  Heavier  soil  types:  CP  65-357:  CP 
61-37,  L  65-69,  CP  67-412. 

St.  Mary,  Iberia  and  St.  Martin  Par- 
ishes: 

a.  Light  soils:  CP  65-357  and  L  62-36 
for  early  harvesting;  NCo  310,  CP 
61-37  and  CP  67-412  for  later  har- 
vesting. 

b.  Mixed  and  heavier  soil  types:  CP 
65-357,  CP  61-37,  NCo  310  and 
CP  67-412. 

Lafayette  and  Vermilion  Parishes: 

a.  Light  soils:  CP  65-357  and  L  62-96 
for  early  harvesting;  NCo  310,  CP 
61-37  and  CP  67-412  for  later  har- 
vesting. 

b.  Mixed  and  heavier  soil  types:  CP 
65-357,  CP  61-37,  NCo  310  and  CP 
67-412. 


SOME  VARIETAL  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  MORE  IMPORTANT 
COMMERCIAL  VARIETIES1 

CP  65-357:  This  variety  has  outyielded  all  commercial  varieties  in  sugar  per 
acre  in  the  outfield  tests.  It  is  generally  erect  and  produces  well  on  light  and  heavy 
soils. 


Disadvantages 

Susceptible  to  mosaic 
Susceptible  to  RSD 
Susceptible  to  leaf  cold  damage 


Advantages 

1.  High  sucrose 

2.  High  tonnage 

3.  Erect 

4.  Early  maturing 

5.  Good  mature  cane  cold  tolerance 

6.  Good  stubbling  ability 

CP  61-37:  It  is  a  high  tonnage  cane  on  both  light  and  heavy  soils.  This  variety 
has  exhibited  mosaic  resistance  equal  to  CP  48-103. 


Advantages 

High  tonnage 
Good  cold  tolerance 
Moderately  resistant  to  mosaic 
Good  stubbling  ability 


Disadvantages 

1.  Late  maturity 

2.  Brittle  when  lodged 

3.  Very  susceptible  to  borers 

4.  Susceptible  to  RSD 

5.  Lodges 


CP  67-412:   It  is  a  good  tonnage  variety.  CP  67-412  is  generally  adapted  to 
both  light  and  heavy  soils. 

Advantages  Disadvantages 

1.  Good  stubbling  ability  1.    Susceptible  to  mosaic 

2.  Adapted  to  mechanical  harvesting 

3.  Moderately  resistant  to  borers 

1  Prepared  for  distribution  by  Lowell  McCormick,  LSU  Cooperative  Extension  Service  in 
cooperation  with  Mike  Giamalva  and  Keith  Bischoff  of  the  LSU  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana,  and,  Hugh  Fanguy  and  Donnie  Garrison  of  the  Science  &  Education 
Administration,  Southern  Region,  USDA,  Houma,  Louisiana. 
June  1978 
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NCo  310:  It  is  a  variety  that  has  performed  well  in  the  southwestern  area  of 
the  cane  belt  and  certain  other  specific  areas.  NCo  310  has  good  cold  tolerance 
and  adapts  well  to  mechanical  harvesting.  Although  it  is  a  relatively  high  tonnage 
cane,  it  is  low  in  sugar  per  ton. 


Advantages 

Disadvantages 

1. 

High  tonnage 

1. 

Lodges 

2. 

Good  cold  tolerance 

2. 

Low  sucrose 

3. 

Good  resistance  to  borers 

3. 

Susceptible  to  mosaic 

4. 

Adapts  well  to  mechanical 
harvesting 

5. 

Tolerant  to  mosaic 

CP  48-103:    It  is  a  mid-season  maturing  variety  and  is  well  adapted  to  light 
soils  in  certain  areas.  It  is  susceptible  to  RSD  and  should  be  heat  treated. 


Advantages 

1.  Moderately  resistant  to  mosaic 

2.  Relatively  cold  tolerant 

3.  Good  stubbling  ability 


Disadvantages 

1.  Very  susceptible  to  borers 

2.  Susceptible  to  chemical  injury 


L  62-96:  This  variety  produces  average  yields  in  tons  of  cane  per  acre.  It  is 
well  adapted  to  the  lighter  soils.  It  is  a  high  sucrose  variety,  with  good  extraction 
and  low  fiber. 


Advantages 

1.  High  sucrose  1. 

2.  Early  maturing  2. 

3.  Responds  favorably  to  early  3. 

planting  4. 

4.  Moderately  resistant  to  borers 


Disadvantages 

Susceptible  to  wind  damage 
Susceptible  to  RSD 
Moderate  susceptibility  to  mosaic 
Low  stalk  population  in 

plant  cane 
Poor  shading  ability 


CP  70-321:  This  variety  is  a  high  tonnage  and  high  sucrose  variety  which  is 
better  adapted  to  light  soils  than  heavy.  It  has  good  borer  resistance  and  cold 
tolerance. 


Advantages 

1.  High  sucrose 

2.  High  tonnage 

3.  Good  borer  resistance 

4.  Good  cold  tolerance 

5.  Moderately  resistant  to  mosaic 


Disadvantages 

1.  Brittle 

2.  Susceptible  to  RSD 


CP  70-330:  This  variety  is  better  adapted  to  the  heavier  soil  types.  It  has  good 
borer  resistance. 


Advantages 

1.  Well  adapted  to  heav*  soil 

2.  Good  borer  resistance 

3.  Moderately  resistant  to  mosaic 


Disadvantages 

1.    Susceptible  to  cold 
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POLARIS  CAN  RIPEN  CANE  FASTER, 
SO  YOUR  MILL  CAN  OPEN  SOONER. 


Poor  natural  ripening  condi- 
tions are  the  biggest  obstacles  a 
grower  faces  at  harvest  time. 
High,  constant  temperatures, 
excess  moisture,  excess  fertilizer 
intake  — these  and  other  condi- 
tions tend  to  sustain  growth  and 
delay  ripening. 

Polaris®  plant  growth  regulator 
by  Monsanto  helps  overcome  these 
poor  ripening  conditions  by  arti- 
ficially shifting  the  cane  out  of  the 
growth  phase  and  into  a  ripening  phase.  In  this  way,  Polaris  can 
"induce"  the  cane  into  ripening  earlier  than  it  would  under  these 
natural  conditions. 

Not  only  will  Polaris  enable  a  cane  grower  to  better  regulate  har- 
vests, but  it  will  also  help  him  realize  more  sucrose  from  his  cane.  Many 
growers  are  reporting  sucrose  improvements  with  Polaris  ranging  from 
6%  to  14%  over  untreated  checks. 


This  season,  let  Polaris  help  you  open 
your  mill  sooner  and  get  more  sucrose. 
See  your  agricultural  chemical  distributor, 
local  parish  extension  agent,  or  Monsanto 
representative  for  more  information  about 
Polaris  plant  growth  regulator  by 
Monsanto. 


PLANT  GROWTH 
REGULATOR  BY 


Monsanto 


Always  read  and  carefully  follow  the  label  instructions  for  Polaris. 

Polaris*  is  a  registered  trademark  of  the  Monsanto  Company  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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UP  FRONT  WITH  THE  LEAGUE 

( Continued  from  page  3 ) 

Q.  Let's  get  back  to  the  sugar 
price.  How  will  the  price 
be  obtained? 

A.  As  the  bill  is  now  written, 
a  combination  of  fees, 
duties,  and  quotas  will  re- 
strict the  importation  of 
foreign  raw  sugar  into  the 
U.S.  to  provide  the  price 
objective.  The  price  will 
come  from  the  market- 
place, and  there  are  no 
government  payments. 

Q.  What  provisions  are  in- 
cluded in  the  sugar  bill  to 
help  us  with  inflation? 

A.  Contained  in  the  bill  are 
escalators  to  raise  the  price 
as  our  cost  of  producing 
sugar  goes  up.  For  in- 
stance, if  inflation  goes  up 
at  a  rate  of  six  percent  per 
year,  the  sugar  price  will 
go  up  accordingly.  The 
price  objective  will  be  ad- 
justed twice  a  year. 

Q.  What's  the  schedule  look 
like  at  this  point  for  the 
passage  of  a  sugar  bill? 

A.  On  the  House  side,  the 
Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee must  hold  hearings  on 
the  sugar  bill.  After  Ways 
and  Means  votes  the  bill 
out  of  committee,  it  then 
goes  to  the  Rule's  Com- 
mittee, where  it  must  be 
granted  permission  to  ad- 
vance to  the  floor  of  the 
House.  Once  on  the  House 
floor,  the  bill  will  be  de- 
bated, amendments  may 
be  added,  and  a  vote  will 
be  taken  for  final  passage. 
On  the  Senate  side,  the 
Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee must  vote  the  bill  out 
before  it  goes  to  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  for  debate, 
possible  amendments,  and 
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vote  for  final  passage. 

Q.  What  happens  then  since 
the  two  sugar  bills  contain 
different  prices  for  sugar? 

A.  The  two  bills  will  then  go 
to  a  Conference  Commit- 
tee, composed  of  Con- 
gressmen and  Senators, 
who  will  meet  to  "iron  out" 
any  differences  in  the  two 
bills.  When  the  Confer- 
ence "settles  the  differ- 
ences", the  revised  bill  is 
sent  to  the  House  and  to 
the  Senate  for  their  O.K.'s 
to  the  new  bill.  If  all  goes 
well  in  these  two  bodies, 
the  sugar  bill  is  then  sent 
to  President  Carter  for  his 
signing,  or  veto. 

Q.  Aren't  we  getting  short  on 
time? 

A.  Yes.  Congress  hopes  to  ad- 
journ for  the  year  on  Octo- 
ber 7.  That  means  the 
Congress  must  have  the 
sugar  bill  on  President 
Carter's  desk  by  adjourn- 
ment. 

Q.  Are  there  any  restrictions 
on  sugar  cane  acreage  in 
the  sugar  bills? 

A.     There  are  none. 

Q.  If  this  legislation  is  suc- 
cessful, how  long  will  it 
last? 

A.  The  proposed  legislation 
will  last  through  1982. 

Q.  What  are  the  chances  of 
this  proposed  sugar  legis- 
lation actually  becoming 
law? 

A.  The  chances  of  Congress 
passing  a  sugar  bill  are 
pretty  good. 

Q.  Suppose  Congress  passes 
the  sugar  bill,  and  Presi- 
dent Carter  does  not  sign 
the  bill  until  late  October, 
what  then? 

A.  The  proposed  legislation 
covers  the  entire  1978 
through  1982  crops. 

THE  SUGAR  BULLETIN 


IN  THE  FIELD 

(continued  from  page  4) 

knows  it  is  late  to  mature.  L.62-96  hasn't 
stubbled  well  and  cane  yields  have  been 
poor  in  plant  cane.  C.P.  67-412  has  oc- 
cupied a  position  close  to  last  in  money 
per  acre  in  the  USDA,  LSU,  and  League 
test  plots. 

What  must  the  grower  do?  It  is  not  easy 
to  say  what  percent  of  the  total  acreage 
in  one  variety  is  too  much  from  a  risk 
standpoint.  However,  when  the  best 
yielding  variety  yields  3  to  5  tons  more  of 
standard  cane  per  acre  than  other  varie- 
ties and  at  no  additional  cost  per  acre, 
it  is  not  easy  to  plant  very  much  of  the 
lower  yielding  varieties.  The  amount  to 
plant  in  one  variety  is  a  business  manage- 
ment decision  which  has  to  be  made  by 
each  grower.  Many  growers  have  already 
told  the  writer  that  the  additional  $45  to 
$75  more  per  acre  received  from  C.P.  65- 
357  over  the  other  varieties  will  weigh 
heavily  in  the  decision  to  further  expand 
the  variety.  In  any  event,  it  would  be  very 
wise  to  keep  sizeable  seed  plots  of  other 
varieties,  particularly  C.P.  61-37  and  per- 
haps C.P.  67-412  if  these  needed  to  be 
expanded  in  a  hurry. 

It  is  important  here  to  repeat,  planting 
a  full  amount  of  cane  is  a  must  if  good 
yields  of  cane  per  acre  are  to  be  main- 
tamed.  Do  the  job  well. 

It  is  also  important  to  again  point  out 
the  price  situation  looks  much  brighter  in 
the  future  than  during  the  last  couple  of 
years. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

(Continued  from  page  11) 

6.  Be  sure  that  water  can  circulate 
freely  around  the  cane  stalks  during  heat 
treatment.  Don't  pack  the  stalks  tightly, 
don't  overload  the  tank,  and  don't  let  the 
stalks  float  out  of  the  water. 

7.  After  the  hot-water  treatment  is 
completed,  the  cane  stalks  should  be  al- 
lowed to  cool  as  quickly  as  possible.  The 
treated  cane  should  be  planted  promptly 
-if  possible,  within  a  day  or  two.  If  the 
treated  stalks  have  to  be  kept  longer 
after  treatment,  wet  the  stalks  every  oth- 
er day  with  a  hose. 
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8.  Plant  the  heat-treated  stalks  on  a 
relatively  flat  row  so  that  you  have 
enough  soil  to  build  up  the  row  later.  If 
you  are  going  to  use  herbicides  when 
planting,  cover  with  about  two  inches 
of  soil;  otherwise,  a  cover  of  one  to  two 
inches  is  enough.  Avoid  covering  too 
much.  (You  will  need  good  soil  prepar- 
ation to  be  able  to  cover  lightly  and  well 
—this  is  important  if  a  period  of  dry 
weather  should  follow  planting  of  the 
treated  cane.)  If  you  plant  treated  cane, 
and  you  are  caught  by  a  heavy  shower, 
don't  worry  about  covering  the  cane.  |t 
will  do  very  well  without  further  cover 
until  it  is  dry  enough  to  come  back.  If  it 
is  dry  enough  to  work,  however,  try  to 
cover  the  cane  soon  after  dropping  it. 

9.  Before  the  winter  freezes  set  in,  it  is 
essential  that  the  row  be  built  up  around 
the  sprouted  cane.  Try  to  build  up  the 
row  to  a  total  of  four  inches  above  the 
seedcane  to  protect  the  shoots  from 
freezing  back  to  the  planted  stalk.  (The 
treated  stalk  tends  to  rot  quickly  in  the 
ground  and  no  unsprouted  buds  are 
likely  to  survive  the  winter.) 

10.  It  is  probably  safest  to  hot-water 
treat  in  Louisiana  in  September.  Cane 
treated  much  later  in  the  season  will 
have  to  be  covered  by  3-4  inches  of  soil 
to  protect  it  from  the  danger  of  a  freeze. 
If  wet,  cold  weather  sets  in  and  con- 
tinues, the  treated  stalks  may  rot  before 
the  eyes  sprout. 

11.  The  same  precautions  to  prevent 
re-infection  recommended  for  hot-air 
treated  cane  should  be  followed  with 
hot-water  treated  cane.  Use  different 
wagons  for  carrying  the  treated  material 
to  the  field  than  those  used  for  bringing 
in  the  cane  for  treatment.  Do  not  cut  the 
treated  stalks  after  planting  in  the  fur- 
row. To  work  the  treated  cane,  use 
the  tools  first  thing  in  the  morning.  Con- 
sult the  recommendations  for  the  order 
in  which  the  varieties  should  be  treated, 
etc. 

12.  As  with  hot-air  treated  cane,  se- 
lect cane  for  treatment  that  is  likely  to 
have  a  low  incidence  of  disease.  In  all 
heat  treatments,  there  is  a  small  percent- 
age of  "escapes"  -  stalks  that  are  not 
cured.  If  you  start  with  few  diseased 
stalks,  you  will  have  very  few  escapes. 
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Stop  Brown  Panicum. 


Why?  Because  years  of  use  by  leading  growers  have  shown 
that  just  one  pre-emergence  application  of  liquid  Fenac  " 
sugarcane  herbicide  can  eliminate  seedling  Johnsongrass  and 
other  persistent  annual  pests  like  crabgrass,  foxtail  and 
barnyardgrass    Growers  also  report  having  seen  startling  results 
on  brown  top  panicum 

Even  better,  Fenac  also  knocks  out  nine  major  broadleaf 
weeds,  including  morningglory,  dock,  chickweed  and  henbit. 

Your  sugarcane  doesn't  have  to  compete  for  sunlight, 
fertilizer,  moisture  and  row  space     Its  vigor  and  yields, 
along  with  your  profits  are  increased  by  elimination  of 
unwanted  weeds  mi  AH 

Right  now,  Fenac  is  in  short  supply        |  tNAU 
But  we're  working  hard  to  correct  the  ^>v^ 

problem.  Because  we're  all  after  <fife> 

cleaner,  more  profitable  cane.  ^*^^ 


(Use  these  products  in  accordance  with  label  directions  and  only  on  those  crops 
registered  for  their  use.) 

AMCHEM  PRODUCTS    INC  .  AMBLER.  PA    1900,' 
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OFFICIAL  BULLETIN  OF  THE  AMERICAN  SUGAR  CANE  LEAGUE  OF  THE  U.  S.  A. 


ANNOUNCING  THE 

FIFTY-SIXTH  ANNUAL  MEETING 

OF  THE 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  CANE  LEAGUE 

OF  THE 

U.S.A.,  INC. 
FRIDAY,  SEPTEMBER  29,  1978 

EVANGELINE  DOWNS  CLUBHOUSE 

Highway  167,  North  of  Lafayette 
(Towards  Opelousas) 
Lafayette,  Louisiana 

Meeting  Convenes  at  1:30  P.  M. 

At  this  Meeting  there  will  be  an  election  of  Members  of  the  Board  of  Director, 
to  serve  during  the  ensuing  year. 

All  Members  of  the  League  Will  Please  Consider 
This  as  an  Official  Notice  To  Attend 
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IN  THE  FIELD  WITH 
LLOYD  L.  LAUDEN 


More  Weed  Research  Needed 


Most  cane  growers  will  say  this  crop  is 
very  grassy.  Many  of  these  same  growers 
will  say  grass  and  weed  control  recom- 
mendations were  followed  very  closely, 
yet  fields  are  grassy.  Some  of  the  rea- 
sons given  for  this  condition  are:  the 
poor  fallow  plow  program  weather  in 
1977;  late  cool  spring  this  year;  excess 
rainfall  when  herbicide  applications 
were  needed;  poor  application  timing; 
poor  quality  material  used;  and  weed 
and  grass  seed  germinated  after  the  lay- 
by cultivation. 

Either  a  single  one  of  these  factors  or 
a  combination  of  several  of  the  factors 
mentioned  above  could  have  been  re- 
sponsible for  the  present  grassy  fields 
throughout  the  cane  belt.  No  one  seems 
to  have  the  right  answer,  even  the  weed 
control  experts. 

The  fact  that  sugar  cane  is  a  peren- 
nial crop  makes  grass  control  in  that 
crop  much  more  difficult.  Farmers  and 
weed  control  experts  would  certainly 
agree  to  this  statement.  This  must  be 
true  since  weeds  are  evident  to  some 
extent  each  year  on  most  cane  farms  and 
to  a  greater  extent  than  on  farms  where 
annual  crops  are  grown.  It  would  be 
highly  improbable  that  farmers  growing 
annual  crops  are  better  farmers  as  a 
whole  than  cane  growers  in  controlling 
grass  and  weeds. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  it  is  more  diffi- 
cult to  control  grass  in  sugar  cane  than 
in  most  other  crops.  What  must  be  done 
to  improve  this  situation?  Will  there  ever 
be  a  practice  and/or  a  chemical  that  will 
do  the  job  in  cane  and  in  every  year? 
The  answer  to  the  last  question  is  yes. 

In  the  writer's  opinion  the  answer  to 
the  first  question  lies  in  the  need  for 
more  sugar  cane  weed  control  research. 


This  is  a  highly  technical  field,  requir- 
ing much  research  over  a  wide  range  of 
soils  and  other  conditions,  including  cli- 
matic changes  from  year  to  year.  There 
are  many  new  materials  on  the  market 
such  as  wetting  agents,  surfactants,  other 
chemicals,  etc.  This  science  is  forever 
changing,  requiring  constant  study  as 
well  as  keeping  up  with  what  is  going  on 
elsewhere  in  the  world  through  review 
of  the  literature.  The  feeling  that  more 
research  in  weed  control  is  needed  is 
shared  by  others.  More  than  one  chemi- 
cal company  representative  has  indi- 
cated that  additional  work  would  be 
helpful.  There  are  many  questions  un- 
answered. 

The  League  has  encouraged  legisla- 
tion which  if  passed  will  increase  the 
USDA  Houma  Station  research  budget 
by  $450,000.  In  the  request  for  these 
funds,  one  of  the  needs  given  for  this 
increase  was  the  great  number  of  prob- 
lems with  weeds  and  grasses. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  money  will  be 
rapidly  forthcoming  and  a  man  well- 
trained  in  weed  control  science  can  be 
found  to  work  in  cane. 

In  a  conversation  with  Dr.  Rouse  Caf- 
fey,  Associate  Director,  Louisiana  State 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Raton 
Rouge,  Louisiana,  on  August  23,  1978, 
he  indicated  plans  are  now  underway 
to  increase  the  amount  of  work  oi  weed 
control  in  sugar  cane  at  LSU.  Small  plot 
research  work  will  be  done  at  their  St. 
Gabriel  Station  near  LSU.  Dr.  Caffey 
said  additional  weed  control  research  in 
cane  is  high  on  the  list  of  things  most 
needed  to  be  studied  and  more  work 
will  be  done. 

The  League  will  keep  growers  in- 
formed on  this  work  as  it  gets  underway. 
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IN  WASHINGTON  WITH  DON  WALLACE 


TRADE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ACTS  ON  ADMINISTRATION'S  PROPOSAL 


Congressman  Charles  Vanik  (D-Ohio), 
as  reported  in  the  last  issue  of  The  Sugar 
Bulletin,  has  introduced  a  new  sugar  bill 
as  a  counter-proposal  to  the  original  ad- 
ministration-backed bill,  also  sponsored 
by  Congressman  Vanik.  The  new  bill, 
H.R.  13848,  was  introduced  three  days 
before  the  Trade  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  be- 
gan its  hearings  and  markup  of  sugar 
legislation  on  August  14. 

The  new  Vanik  Bill  differs  signifi- 
cantly from  the  original  Vanik  Bill:  (1) 
the  market  price  objective  was  raised 
from  13.50  to  14.50;  and  (2)  the  target 
price  concept,  and  with  it,  provision  for 
deficiency  payments,  was  omitted.  The 
price  objective  would  be  achieved 
through  fees  and  quotas,  but  the  USDA 
can  rely  on  existing  authority  to  pro- 
vide for  payments  to  achieve  a  price 
above  the  market  price  objective. 

The  Subcommittee's  final  marked-up 
bill  became  a  blend  of  the  Agriculture 
Committee's  de  la  Garza  bill  and  the 
Subcommittee's  Vanik  Bill,  however:  (1) 
the  price  objective  was  raised  to  150  by 
an  amendment  offered  by  Congressman 
William  Steiger  (R-Wisc),  against  Mr. 
Vanik's  wishes  (the  de  la  Garza  price 
objective  is  I60);  (2)  the  price  objective, 
as  in  the  the  de  la  Garza  bill,  would  be 
adjusted  beginning  October  1979,  but 
it  would  be  adjusted  according  to  in- 
creases in  the  cost  of  production,  rather 
than  the  averaged  wholesale  price  index 
(now  called  "producer  price  index")  and 
parity  index,  as  in  the  de  la  Garza  Bill; 
(3)  the  labor  provisions  agreed  to  by  the 
Agriculture  Committee  were  included  in 
the  Subcommittee's  marked-up  bill. 

Although  the  Subcommittee  completed 
markup  of  the  sugar  bill  before  the 
House  recessed  for  Labor  Day,  there 
was  not  enough  time  left  lor  the  lull 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  to  review 
it  and  make  recommendations  of  its  own 
before  recess.  This  will  be  done4  during 


the  first  week  of  September,  thus  pos- 
sibly clearing  the  way  for  floor  action 
on  the  bill  as  early  as  the  second  week 
of  September. 

ASCL  President  Pete  deGravelles  has 
sent  a  telegram  to  all  members  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  urging 
them  to  take  quick  action  on  the  sugar 
legislation,  and  to  support  the  provisions 
of  the  de  la  Garza  Bill,  H.R.  13750.  Fol- 
lowing is  the  text  of  the  telegraph: 
Enactment  of  H.R.   13750  is  neces- 
sary to  save  the  domestic  sugar 
industry.   A   viable   domestic   sugar 
industry   is   in   the  best   interest   of 
consumers,  sugar  farmers,  and  pro- 
cessors   and    their    employees,    and 
many  thousands  of  others  who  sup- 
ply goods  and  services  to  sugar  pro- 
ducers and  their  employees. 
U.    S.    consumers    need    a    depend- 
able supply  of  sugar  and  domestic 
sources  are  more  dependable  than 
foreign  sources.   H.R.   13750  would 
use  import  fees  and  quotas  to  pro- 
tect domestic  sugar  producers   and 
their  employees  from  unfair  foreign 
competition.  Many  foreign  produc- 
ers pay  wages   of  $3  per  day   and 
do  not  have  to  comply  with  costly 
OS  HA    and    environmental   regula- 
tions.    Many    foreign    governments 
subsidize  and  determine  the  size  of 
their  sugar  industry  without  regard 
to  usual  economic  factors. 
H.R.  13750  is  necessary  to  save  the 
jobs    and   businesses    of    thousands 
of  American  citizens.  We  need  your 
support  for  this  bill. 

ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  FINAL  1978 
CROP  SUPPORT  COMING  SOON 

USDA  may  be  announcing  the  final 
1 978  crop  loan  rates  within  the  next  two 
weeks.  A  preliminary  announcement  of 

(Continued  on  page  14) 
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The  only  cane  equipment 

J  &  L/HOIMIRON 

doesn't  make. 


J&L/HONIRON  has  the  capability  to  build  anything  from  a 
four  wheel  drive  tractor  to  a  huge  stainless  steel  processing 
vessel.  We  don't  make  machetes  because  there  are  more 
efficient  ways  to  harvest  cane.  And  that's  what  we  do  make: 
efficient  equipment. 

A  full  line  of  cane  equipment  designed  on  the  basis  of  our 
experience  around  the  world.  Equipment  tailored  to  your 
specific  soil  conditions  and  growing  method.  Designed 
to  help  you  achieve  more  profitable  seasons,  year  after 
year.  Built  with  rare  craftsmanship  to  last  in  the  real  world. 
It's  the  only  way  we  do  business.  Has  been  for  25  years. 


JL  4-250  four 
wheel  drive  tractor 
has  24"  of  ground 
clearance  and  250 
full-time  H.  P. 


S-6000  Combine  Harvester 
cuts  and  loads  two  rows 
at  a  time,  leaving 
minimum  scrap. 


HONIRONLow 
Head  Vacuum 
Pans  are  efficiently 
designed  to  oper- 
ate with  less  heat 
while  providing 
greater  yields. 


Four  Wheel  Drive  Tractors 

For  Cane  Haulage  and  Agricultural  Applications: 

Model  4-1 30S  With  Power  Shift  Transmission 
Model  4-1 30A  Direct  Drive-Hydraulics-3 

Point  Hitch 
Model  4-1 60S  With  Power  Shift  Transmission 
Model  4-1 60A  Direct  Drive-Hydraulics-3 

Point  Hitch 
Model  4-1 80S  With  Power  Shift  Transmission 
Model  4-250     With  Direct  Drive  Transmission- 

Hydraulics-3  Point  Hitch 

Sugar  Cane  Harvesters — Loaders 

S-18000  Wholestalk  Harvester 
S-6000    Two  Row  Combine  Harvester 
L-16000  Self  Propelled,  Two  Wheel  Drive  Loader 
L-21000  Self  Propelled,  Four  Wheel  Drive  Loader 
R-1 000    Continuous  Loader  (Standard  or 

High  Density) 
R-3000    Continuous  Loader  (Rubber  Tired) 
L-2000    Tractor  Mounted  Loader  (Tubular  Boom) 
L-8000    Tractor  Mounted  Loader  (Adjustable 

Boom-Flex  Grab) 
L-9000    Crawler  Mounted  Loader  (Adjustable 

Boom-Flex  Grab) 

Infield  and  Highway  Transport  Equipment 

Custom  Engineered — Designed — 
Manufactured  to  Meet  All  System  Requirements: 
Chain  Net— Side  Dump— Over  the  Top — 
Container — Rail 

Sugar  Factory  and  Millyard  Equipment 

Condensers  Chain  Net  Unloaders 

Evaporators  Side  Dump  Unloaders 

Vacuum  Pans  Container  Dumpers 

Crystallizers  Cane  Grabs 

Juice  Heaters  Stackers 

Separators  Controls 

Werkspoor  Continuous  Crystallizers 
Feeding  and  Wash  Table  Systems 
Core  Samplers— Hydraulic  Press     ,. 
Mechanical  Pan  Circulators 

Complete  Engineering  and  Consulting  Services 


25  years  of  excellence  worldwide. 

JGJL/HONIRON  ENGINEERING  CO.,  INC. 

P.  O.  Box  620,  Jeanerette,  Louisiana  ~70544  USA 
Telephone:  318/276-6314     Cable:  JALENCO    Telex:  5B-6651 

PRODUCTS  &  SERVICES   FOR  THE  SUGAR  INDUSTRY 


HQNIRON 
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When  a 
farmer  talks, 
we  listen . . . 


More  than  300,000  farmers  and 
ranchers  across  the  USA  belong  to 
PCAs. 

As  members  and  stockholders,  they 
own  the  cooperative  Production 
Credit  Associations  —  all  430  of 
them.  So  when  they  talk,  we  listen. 
And  it's  good  listening. 

PC  A  members  arc  some  of  the  best  farmers  in  the  world.  And  among  the  best  informed 

people  in  agriculture.  Every  day  they  talk  to  us  about  trends  in  financial  management. 

And  about  their  plans.  They  tell  us  what  farmers  are  looking  for  in  production  loans 

and  in  capital  financing. 

If  you're  serious  about  farming  or  ranching,  we'd  like  to  listen  to 

your  plans.  Maybe  we  can  help  you  implement  them. 

You  talk.  We'll  listen.  Even  if  you  aren't  one  of  our  members. 

Yet. 


Alexandria  PCA 

Alexandria  488-0841/2 
Marksville  253-7829 

Baton  Rouge  PCA 

Baton  Rouge  272-1905 
New  Roads  638-6408 


Opelousas  PCA 

Lafayette  232-3012 
New  Iberia  364-0217 
Opelousas  948-3003 
St.  Martinville  394-3430 

South  Louisiana  PCA 

Napoleonville  369-7214    5 
Raceland  537-3657 
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Plain  talk  about  sugarcane: 


"SiNBAR'was  the  thing 
that  brought  us  out  of 
a  bad  Johnsongrass 
problem." 


— Wilbert  Waguespak, 
St.  James,  La.,  one  of  the 
top  sugarcane  growers 
who  participated  in 
a  recent  weed  control 
panel. 


HH     WILBERT  WAGUESPAK 

ST.  TAMES,  LA. 
ALTON  LANDRY, 

WHITE  CASTLE,  LA. 


CLYDE  ARNOLD, 
PORT  ALLEN,  LA. 


JESSIE  BREAUX,  Jr.. 
FRANKLIN,  LA. 


FRANK  MARTIN,  Jr.. 
FRANKLIN,  LA. 


HAROLD  RODRIGUE, 
VACHERIE,  LA. 


SONNY  THIBAUT 
GLENWOOD,  LA. 


BILL  FUSSELL, 
CANE  AIR,  INC., 
BELLE  ROSE,  LA. 


BOB  TORRANCE, 
DUPONT  SALESMAN, 
PANEL  MODERATOR 


Fall 

preemergence 
weed  control— 
the  answer  to 
keeping  cane 
clean  over  the 
winter. 


Seven  Louisiana  sugarcane 
growers  give  their  ideas  on  their 
fall  weed  control  programs,  the 
Johnsongrass  problem  and  fallow 
plowing. 


Clyde  Arnold: 

"We  use  Sinbar  in  the  stubble  where  we 
cut  for  seed,  and  it  will  hold  weeds  out 
until  we  put  our  fertilizer  down,  usually 
around  April.  We  also  spray  the  chemical 
on  plant  cane,  right  after  planting  modified 
broadcast,  at  the  rate  of  one  pound  per 
acre.  If  there's  any  weeds  up  then,  we  also 
put  on  a  pound  of  2,4-D.  That  cane  stays 
just  as  clean  as  you  want  to  see." 


Alton  Landry: 

"In  the  fall,  I  go  in  and  use  Sinbar  on 
plant  cane  and,  immediately  after  harvest, 
on  stubble  cane  that  I'm  positive  I'm  going 
to  keep  for  next  year's  production.  That's 
particularly  important  where  you  expect 
wild  oats  to  come  through." 


Bob  Torrance: 

"When  do  you  figure  you'll  have  to  go  in 
and  hit  that  same  stubble  cane  again  the 
next  year?" 

Alton  Landry: 

"If  I  get  a  good  modified  broadcast  in  the 
fall  or  winter,  it's  not  necessary  that  I  get 
into  that  field  until  March  or  April,  when 
I'm  ready  to  fertilize." 


Jessie  Breaux,  Jr.: 

"That's  right.  Sinbar  really  does  what  you 
want  it  to  do  in  the  fall— keeps  cane  clean 
until  spring.  We  put  it  on  as  a  modified 
broadcast  after  planting,  knowing  that  no 
cultivating  will  be  necessary  until  we  are 
ready  to  begin  fertilizing.  We  know  the 
weeds  will  be  under  control." 


Frank  Martin,  Jr.: 

"I  use  Sinbar  as  we  cut  the  seed  cane. 
Then  as  soon  as  the  leaves  and  residue  are 
blown  off"  the  top  of  the  row,  that  is,  on 
everything  that  we  are  going  to  keep— the 
first-  and  second-year  stubble— we  use  a  half 
a  pound  of  Sinbar  on  a  34-inch  band,  and 
that  should  keep  it  clean  until  we  fertilize. 
If  you  put  two- thirds  of  a  pound  on  that 
bar  and  don't  disturb  it,  Sinbar  should 
keep  it  clean  even  after  fertilization." 


Harold  Rodrigue: 

"If  it's  dry  enough,  we  modify  broadcast 
with  Sinbar  and  2,4-D  as  we  harvest.  This 
treatment  will  keep  the  cane  clean  until  I'm 
ready  to  offbar  and  fertilize  it,  in  March  or 
April.  I  don't  want  to  touch  it  until  then." 


Wilbert  Waguespak: 

"We've  been  using  Sinbar  for  a  good  long 
while.  We've  had  to  because,  when  we  first 
got  the  place,  we  were  making  only  about 
12  tons  per  acre.  It  was  really  infested  with 
Johnsongrass.  And  Sinbar  on  our  stubble 
cane  in  the  fall  was  the  thing  that  brought 
us  out  of  that  bad  Johnsongrass  problem. 
We  use  Sinbar  on  our  plant  cane,  but  we 
also  spray  3A  of  a  pound  of  it  on  a  30-inch 
band  after  we  cut  our  first-  and  second- 
year  stubble  for  the  mill.  Then  we  come 
back  in  the  spring  and  spray  whenever 
possible,  whenever  the  weather's  dry 
enough." 


Bill  Fussell: 

"You  know,  when  Sinbar  first  came  out 
and  we  were  doing  a  lot  of  demonstration 
work  with  it,  a  lot  of  growers  weren't  using 
any  fall  preemerge  herbicide  at  all.  We 
would  apply  Sinbar  usually  in  the  middle 
of  a  block  or  start  off  from  ditch  banks 
where  the  Johnsongrass  was  the  worst.  You 
could  sure  see  the  difference  in  the  spring. 
There  was  a  better,  earlier  stand  of  cane 
where  you  had  treated  with  Sinbar  and 
had  a  clean  row  compared  to  the  untreated 
area  where  you  had  the  winter  grass  on  top 
of  the  row" 

Harold  Rodrigue: 

"Anyone  can  get  rid  of  Johnsongrass,  I'd 
say,  in  about  three  to  maybe  six  years.  But 
you've  got  to  have  a  real  good  fallow-plow 
program.  Just  one  fallow  plowing  won't  do 
it.  You've  got  to  get  rid  of  this  cane  and  get 
it  back  in  and  fallow-plow  it  again." 

Wilbert  Waguespak: 

"It  takes  good  weather  and  some  good  luck. 
You've  got  to  have  a  good  fallow-plow 
year  and  a  good  year  to  apply  your  chemi- 
cals, no  matter  which  chemicals  you  use." 


Sonny  Thibaut: 

"You  bet.  That's  one  of  our  problems,  too. 
You  never  know  when  you're  going  to  have 
a  good  fallow-plow  year.  The  only  way 
fallow  plowing  is  effective  is  after  the  seed 
has  germinated.  You  can  turn  ground  over 
all  day  long  and  all  year  long,  but  if  the 
seed  hasn't  germinated,  then  the  weeds  are 
going  to  come  up  when  it  does  rain." 


Bob  Torrance: 

"In  other  words,  if  you  have  a  dry  summer 
and  the  weeds  don't  germinate,  then  your 
fallow  plowing  won't  be  as  successful." 

Sonny  Thibaut: 

"Sure,  but  you  can  have  the  opposite 
problem  and  get  too  much  rain.  That's 
where  our  preemergence  program  with 
Sinbar  on  our  plant  cane  is  really  helping 
us.  During  the  wet  year  of  1975,  all  of  our 
fallow  land  got  real  rank  with  Johnsongrass 
and  other  grasses.  We  had  to  go  in  in 
September  and  mow  the  grass  in  places, 
build  the  rows  and  plant 
cane  right  among  all 
those  grass  seeds. 
That's  when  you 
could  have  a  lot 
of  weed  problems. 
But  that's  where 
our  preemergence 
program  with 
Sinbar  really 
comes  through 
for  us." 


With  any  chemical, 

follow  labeling 
instructions  and 
via  rn  ings  ca  refit  lly. 


Agrichemicals 


Sinbar  is  the  DuPont  registered  trademark  for  terhacil  weed  killer. 


TROPICAL  STORM  DEBRA 


By  Dr.  Charley  Richard  and  Windell  Jackson 


As  of  this  writing,  tropical  Storm  Debra 
has  just  passed  through  Louisiana.  For- 
tunately the  storm  was  not  very  strong, 
and  the  cane  belt  was  spared  high  winds. 
The  following  report  is  a  survey  by  the 
two  League  field  agronomists  in  their 
respective  areas  on  the  morning  of  Au- 
gust 29,  1978. 

MISSISSIPPI  RIVER  -  BAYOU  LA- 
FOURCHE AREA:  The  fields  most  af- 
fected by  the  squalls  of  tropical  storm 
Debra  were  found  in  the  parishes  of 
Pointe  Coupee,  West  Baton  Rouge,  Iber- 
ville, and  Ascension.  However,  even  in 
these  areas  less  than  50%  of  the  fields 
showed  any  signs  of  wind  damage.  Of 
the  affected  fields,  only  a  few  had  lodg- 
ing to  a  45°  or  greater  angle.  This  would 
indicate  that  only  a  small  amount  of 
yield  losses  can  be  directly  attributed  to 
the  storm.  Whatever  losses  occur  will 
be  from  extra  scrap  left  behind.  In  the 
parishes  along  the  lower  Mississippi 
River  and  along  Bayou  Lafourche,  there 
could  be  found  damage  just  as  severe 
as  in  the  upper  parishes.  However,  the 
number  of  affected  fields  were  smaller 
and  damage  seemed  to  be  scattered 
about,  probably  as  a  result  of  heavy 
squalls  in  scattered  areas.  Again,  only 
a  few  fields  had  lodging  severe  enough 
to  cause  significant  yield  losses  as  a  re- 
sult of  additional  scrap. 

Fields  affected  appeared  to  be  pri- 
marily plant  cane  and  were  not  con- 
centrated in  any   one  variety.   Damage 


seemed  to  be  greater  in  those  fields  with 
higher  tonnages  of  cane  rather  than  by 
variety.  There  was  very  little  fraying  of 
the  cane  leaves  in  any  of  the  affected 
fields.  Lodged  cane  appeared  to  be  down 
in  one  direction  rather  than  the  twisting 
of  fields  which  usually  occurs  in  heavy 
storms. 

Probably  the  largest  problem  result- 
ing from  this  storm  will  be  the  two  to 
six  inches  of  rain  dropped  on  the  cane 
belt.  This  not  only  delays  the  planting 
operation  already  begun,  but  also  leaves 
the  fields  susceptible  to  winds  from 
thunderstorms  which  may  follow  in  the 
next  few  days.  In  addition,  the  crooked- 
ness of  the  cane  will  make  the  planting 
operation  more  difficult. 

TECHE  AREA:  Much  like  the  Eastern 
area,  the  Teche  suffered  some  damage 
from  Debra  due  to  lodging.  Most  of  this 
lodging  was  due  to  heavy  thunderstorms 
which  dumped  as  much  as  7  to  10  inches 
of  rain  in  some  areas.  The  winds  were 
about  35  MPH  in  gusts. 

Most  lodging  occurred  in  Iberia 
Parish.  The  other  Western  area  parishes 
are  not  lodged  as  badly  as  Iberia  Parish 
because  these  parishes  received  less  rain- 
fall. 

In  Iberia  Parish  most  of  the  damage 
seemed  to  be  in  a  5-mile  wide  swath 
which  runs  North-South  from  Avery 
Island  to  Loreauville,  Louisiana. 
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)RILL   AND   TWO   FOOT   SPACINGS 


JULY  14,  1978 


AUGUST  14,  1978 
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IN  WASHINGTON 

(continued  from  page  4) 
14.65$  per  pound  for  cane  sugar  was 
made  in  early  June,  based  on  estimates 
of  the  July  parity  figure.  But  the  final 
figure  will  reflect  a  higher  actual  parity 
than  had  been  estimated.  USDA  offi- 
cials project  a  figure  close  to  14.70  per 
pound.  Freight  differentials  are  still 
under  consideration;  this  could  mean  a 
variation  in  the  Louisiana  loan  rate,  de- 
pending on  the  state's  average  freight 
costs  compared  to  national  average 
freight  costs. 

FREE  CLASSIFIED  ADS 
FOR  SALE:  1974  Barko  140  Transloader  with 
AC  R2900  Diesel  mounted  on  heavy  duty  tan- 
dem IH  truck.  Prentiss  transloader  with  CAT 
D311  on  Ford  single  axle  truck.  J&L  Flex 
boom  cane  loader  mounted  on  AC  D-17.  1970 
Kenworth  cab  over  engine  tandem  tractor.  Na- 
bors  chain  net  cane  trailer  with  air  brakes.  Con- 
tact Ashland  Plantation  Phone  (504)  344-9527. 
FOR  SALE:  Southdown  Sugars,  Inc.  is  selling 
all  the  equipment  at  the  Armant  factory.  For 
details  write  to  P.  O.  Box  1818,  Houma,  Lou- 
isiana 70361  or  call  (504)  868-2670. 
FOR  SALE:  830  Case  with  drain  cleaner,  Two 
row  Farmall,  Planter's  Aid,  Three  row  rolling 
cultivator,  other  tools.  Ray  Vincent,  Route  3, 
Box  296,  St.  Martinville,  Louisiana  70582 
Phone  (318)  229-6750. 

FOR  SALE:  Tri-State  Transfer  Loader  W/Cat. 
D-330  Engine  on  1965  2  Ton  Chev.  dual- 
tandem,  High-Boy,  9  row  crop  sprayer  W/AC 
D262  Engine,  500  Gal.  stainless  steel  tank, 
Nabors  3  comp.  chain-net  semi-trailer,  less 
wheels,  5,000  gallon  water  semi-trailer,  U.S.  Air 
Fore  on  dual-tandem  10:00-22,  12  ply  tires, 
other  sugar  cane  equipment,  planter's  aids,  etc. 
Estate  Theodore  Drevfus.  Inc..  Livonia,  Louisi- 
ana 70755  Phone  (504)  637-2202,  Nights  (504) 
637-2280. 


"Sugar  Factory  Insurance 
Specialists" 

Giliis,  Hulse  and  Colcock,  Inc. 

135  St.  Charles  Ave.  New  Orleans,  La. 

Suite  700 

Telephone  581-3334 


Commercial  Members  of  the 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  CANE  LEAGUE 
OF  THE  U.S.A.,  INC. 

AMOCO  OIL  COMPANY 

Atlanta,  Georgia 

ASSUMPTION  BANK  &  TRUST  CO. 
Napoleonville,  La. 

CANE  MACHINERY  &  ENGINEERING 

CO.,  INC. 

P.O.  Box  968 

Thibodaux,  La.  70301 

COLONIAL  MOLASSES  COMPANY 
P.  O.  Box  19004  New  Orleans,  La.  70119 

COMMERCIAL  BANK  AND  TRUST  CO. 
Franklin,  La.  70538 

DEEP  SOUTH  COOPERATIVE  ASSN. 

P.  O.  Box  1066 

Thibodaux,  La.  70301 

INGREDIENT  SALES  CO. 

914  Carondelet  Bldg. 

New  Orleans,  La.  70130 

J  &  L/HONIRON  ENGINEERING  CO.,  INC. 

P.  O.  Box  620 

Jeanerette,  La.  70544 

WESTWAY  TRADING  CORP. 

Manard  Molasses  Division 

1330  Whitney  Building 

New  Orleans,  La. 

F.  C.  SCHAFFER  &  ASSOCIATES 

1020  Florida  Blvd. 
Baton  Rouge,  La.  70802 

PELICAN  STATE  LIME  CO. 
Morgan  City,  La.  70380 

SOUTH  LOUISIANA  PCA 

P.  O.  Box  488 

Napoleonville,  La.  70390 

STANDARD  SUPPLY  &  HARDWARE 
CO.,  INC. 

822  Tchoupitoulas  St. 
New  Orleans,  La. 

THE  THOMSON  MACHINERY  COMPANY, 

INC. 

P.  O.  Box  71 

Thibodaux,  La.  70301 

WHITNEY  NATIONAL  BANK 
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Stop  Brown  Panicum. 


Whyv  Because  years  of  use  by  leading  growers  have  shown 
that  just  one  pre-emergence  application  of  liquid  Fenac  v 
sugarcane  herbicide  can  eliminate  seedling  Johnsongrassand 
other  persistent  annual  pests  like  crabgrass,  foxtail  and 
barnyardgrass    Growers  also  report  having  seen  startling  results 
on  brown  top  panicum 

Even  better.  Fenac  also  knocks  out  nine  major  broadleaf 
weeds,  including  morningglory.  dock,  chickweed  and  henbit 

Your  sugarcane  doesn't  have  to  compete  for  sunlight, 
fertilizer,  moisture  and  row  space     Its  vigoi  and  yields, 
along  with  your  profits  are  increased  by  elimination  of 
unwanted  weeds  FTAIAA 

Right  now,  Fenac  is  in  short  supply        l"  tWw§J 
But  we're  working  hard  to  correct  the  ^s^ 

problem.  Because  we're  all  after  ^iJlCHE!5> 

cleaner,  more  profitable  cane  ^^^ 


(Use  these  products  in  accordance  with  label  directions  and  only  on  those  crops 
registered  (or  their  use.) 

AMCHEM  PRODUCTS    INC  .  AMBLER.  PA    19002 


hcuCoil 


Louisiana  State  University  Library 

Serials  Department 

Jfetton  Rouge 9   Louisiana  70303 
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IN  THE  FIELD  WITH 
LLOYD  L.  LAUDEN 


THE  CROP  -  PLANTING  SLOW 


The  crop  is  looking  better.  Though 
the  crop  has  improved,  it  will  not  be  a 
bumper  harvest.  Total  acreage  for  sugar 
is  down  approximately  7.5  percent  under 
last  year.  Stubble  stands  are  not  as  good 
as  last  year  and  this  crop  is  grassy.  Grassy 
fields  cost  plenty.  Grass  reduces  cane 
stalk  population  as  well  as  size  of  stalk. 
The  large  acreage  of  C.P.  65-357  will, 
no  doubt,  help  to  improve  overall  cane 
yields  on  most  cane  farms.  Slightly  more 
than  50  percent  of  the  acreage  is  in  C.P. 
65-357. 

C.P.  65-357  looks  good  early  in  the 
year;  then  in  June  it  seems  to  lose  some 
of  its  eye  appeal.  However,  toward  the 
end  of  August  the  greenish  stalks  and 
shading  leaves  again  make  the  variety 
very  impressive  looking. 

Because  it  is  higher  in  sugar  per  ton 
than  other  commercial  varieties,  and  be- 
cause it  has  increased  substantially  in 
acreage  since  last  year,  C.P.  65-357  will, 
no  doubt,  increase  the  pounds  of  sugar 
per  net  ton  this  year  over  the  1977  level 
for  the  state  acreage.  With  good  harvest- 
ing weather,  pounds  of  sugar  produced 
per  net  ton  of  cane  ground  could  reach 
above  the  185  pound  figure. 

Only  a  few  growers  had  planted  much 
cane  by  mid-September.  This  could  be 
a  blessing.  The  limited  amount  of  data 


on  dates  of  planting  show  C.P.  65-357  to 
respond  better  to  late  September  plant- 
ing. Nevertheless,  growers  are  always 
concerned  about  getting  behind  in  plant- 
ing as  harvest  draws  near.  The  avail- 
ability of  hand  labor  for  planting  is  not 
good  according  to  many  growers.  If  rain- 
fall is  heavy  during  the  last  half  of  Sep- 
tember, many  growers  will  have  to  plant 
cane  and  harvest  at  the  same  time.  If 
this  cannot  be  done,  arrangements  be- 
tween growers  and  mills  can  allow  cer- 
tain growers  to  plant  for  a  period  while 
other  growers  deliver  more  cane  to  the 
mill.  If  there  is  a  real  desire  to  plant 
cane  during  the  grinding  period,  it  can 
be  done.  It  is  not  easy  and  plans  must 
be  made  to  do  the  job.  It  is  important 
to  make  a  full  planting  if  good  yields 
are  to  be  made  next  year.  Get  the  cane 
planted. 

On  the  subject  of  planting  cane,  there 
seems  to  be  an  added  interest  in  me- 
chanical planters  this  year.  Many  grow- 
ers purchased  the  new  drum  type  planter 
this  year.  Mechanical  planters  can  do 
an  adequate  job  if  the  operator  wants 
to  make  the  machine  work.  Somewhat 
more  seed  is  used  when  using  a  me- 
chanical planter  as  compared  to  hand 
planting.  Like  other  operations,  special 
supervision  makes  the  job  come  out 
better. 
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IN  WASHINGTON 
WITH 

DON  WALLACE 


Sugar  Bill  Cleared  for 
House  Floor  Action 

H.R.  13750  has  been  cleared  for  a  vote 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives during  the  week  of  September  25. 
There  will  be  two  versions  of  the  bill  up 
for  consideration:  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee's  version,  and  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee's  version.  Shared  com- 
mittee jurisdiction  is  a  unique  situation 
in  the  history  of  sugar  legislation,  and 
complicates  forecasts  of  the  final  out- 
come on  the  House  floor. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee's  bill, 
which  was  reported  out  on  September 
11,  differs  from  the  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee's bill  in  two  important  respects:  (1) 
the  price  objective  is  set  at  15#,  rather 
than  16^;  and  (2)  the  adjustment  provi- 
sion, which  changes  the  price  every  six 
months  after  October  1979  was  deleted. 
The  Carter  Administration,  maintaining 
its  position  in  opposition  to  the  Agricul- 
ture Committee's  bill,  had  successfully 
lobbied  to  have  the  escalator  clause  re- 
moved in  Committee.  Howard  Hjort, 
agricultural  economics  advisor  to  the 
President,  assured  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  members  that  the  Adminis- 
tration would  make  up  the  difference 
between  production  costs  and  market 
price  with  payments. 

Congressman  Joe  Waggonner  (D-La.), 
who  is  a  member  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  fought  to  retain  the  adjust- 
ment provision  in  the  bill:  "By  what  logic 
do  we  ask  that  sugar  producers  be  re- 
quired to  operate  for  the  next  five  years 
witli  a  fixed  market  price  while  every 
element  of  their  production  costs  rise?" 
he  asked.  And  responding  to  the  adminis- 
tration's proposed  payments  scheme,  he 
said,  "Domestic  sugar  producers  have  told 
us  over  and  over  that  they  do  not  want 


payments  .  .  .  We  cannot  accept  the  ad- 
ministration's assurance  that  they  will  use 
existing  authority  to  protect  producers 
without  wondering  why  they  have  not 
done  this  to  date  .  .  .  Today  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  is  on  the  verge 
of  becoming  the  owner  of  over  500,000 
tons  of  sugar  because  the  administration 
never  implemented  the  mandate  given  it 
in  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1977." 
Supporters  of  the  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee's bill  scored  a  victory  in  the  Rules 
Committee,  however.  In  large  part  due 
to  the  efforts  of  Congressman  Gillis  Long 
(D-La.),  who  is  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee, it  was  ruled  that  the  Agriculture 
Committee's  bill  will  be  considered  on 
the  floor  before  the  Ways  and  Means  bill. 
This  gives  a  clearcut  advantage  to  the 
Agriculture  Committee  bill,  although 
amendments  can,  and  are  expected  to  be, 
offered  from  the  floor,  in  addition  to 
those  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

Beet  and  Cane  Growers 
Come  to  Washington 

Close  to  200  beet  and  cane  growers 
from  across  the  country  have  been  in 
Washington  during  the  past  several  days 
personally  contacting  each  and  every 
member  of  Congress,  or  their  staffs,  urg- 
ing them  to  support  passage  of  the  sugar 
bill  when  it  comes  to  the  floor.  The 
growers  explained  the  urgent  need  for 
the  legislation  to  keep  domestic  sugar 
producers  in  business,  and  pointed  out 
the  benefits  of  obtaining  the  price  ob- 
jective in  the  marketplace,  rather  than 
through  government  loan  or  payments 
programs. 

League  President  Pete  deCravelles, 
along  with  Gilbert  Durbin,  Ramon  Bil- 

( continued  on  page  15) 
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St.  Martin 

Cooperative  Policy: 
Promote  The  System1 
to  every  member. 

St.  Martin  Sugar  Cooperative,  Inc., 
has  adopted  a  policy  of  promoting 
The  System'  to  every  member.  Roland 
Hebert,  St.  Martin  General  Manager, 
and  LC.  "Boo "  LeVert  III,  Vice 
President  and  General  Manager  of 
LeVert-St.  John,  the  cooperative's 
major  stockholder,  review  records 
that  show  why  it  pays  for  the  86%  of 
cooperative  members  who  now  use 
The  System! 

"This  cooperative  pays  members  for 
sugar  based  on  core  samples,"  Hebert 
states,  so  it  pays  to  control  borers 
and  produce  high-quality  cane. 

"Good  control  all  season  cuts  down 
the  bored  joints  that  break  off,  causing 
eye-sprouting  that  ends  up  as  trash  in 
the  core  sample  at  the  mill" 
LeVert  explains. 

"The  System'  developed  by  LSU 
helps  get  better  control  on  that  first 
application,  and  all  through  to  harvest." 


The  System': 

Better  borer  control 
for  the  money. 

1 .  Use  entomologists  or  trained 
checkers. 

2.  Check  fields  regularly  through 
September. 

3.  Rely  on  beneficial  insect 
control  as  long  as  possible. 

4.  Spray  only  those  fields  with  5% 
infestation— LSU's  Economic 

Threshhold. 

.  Spray  "GUTHION 
insecticide  when 
beneficials  lose 
control. 


It  takes  more  than  a  good  insecti- 
cide like  GUTHION  to  get  the  most 
effective,  economical  control  of  sugar 
cane  borers.  It  takes  The  System'— a 
5-point  practical  program  developed 
by  LSU  researchers  and  Chemagro 
that  utilizes  trained  personnel, 
beneficial  insects  and  timely 
applications  of  GUTHION  insecticide. 

You,  too,  can  get  better  borer 
control  for  the  money  with 
The  System:  It's  the  most  efficient 
way  to  use  the  dependable  original. 

GUTHION  2L  is  a  RESTRICTED 
USE  PESTICIDE.  78I61-3-R 


GUTHION  is  a  Reg.  TM  of  the  Parent  Company 
of  Farbenfabriken  Bayer  GmbH,  Leverkusen. 


(^j 


Chemagro  Agricultural  Division 
Mobay  Chemical  Corporation  - 
Box  4913,  Kansas  City,  Missouri  64120 
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Farmers 
tell  us 
a  lot  about 
financing . . 


Over  cups  of  coffee.  Across 

fences.  In  pickup  trucks. 

They  talk  to  us  about  production 

and  markets.  About  financing.  And 

about  the  kind  of  services  they 

expect  from  lenders. 

Every  day  they  tell  us  about  their 

needs  for: 

•  Financial  management  services,  such  as  improved  record-keeping  programs; 

•  Security  for  their  families  and  operations; 

•  Annual  loans  for  production  and  living  expenses; 

•  Intermediate  term  loans  for  equipment  and  other  capital  improvements. 
We've  listened  to  millions  of  farmers  and  ranchers  since  1933,  many  of 
the  nation's  best.  And  we've  learned  a  lot  by  listening.  That's  why 
we  can  serve  over  300,000  producers  every  year. 
If  you're  serious  about  farming  or  ranching,  we'd  like  to  listen  to 
your  plans.  Maybe  we  can  help  you  carry  them  out. 
You  talk.  We'll  listen.  And  even  buy  the  coffee. 


Alexandria  PCA 

Alexandria  488-0841/2 
Marksville  253-7829 

Baton  Rouge  PCA 

Baton  Rouge  272-1905 
New  Roads  638-6408 


Opelousas  PCA 

Lafayette  232-3012 
New  Iberia  364-0217 
Opelousas  948-3003 
St.  Martinville  394-3430 

South  Louisiana  PCA 

Napoleonville  369-7214/5 
Raceland  537-3657 
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Plain  talk  about  sugarcane: 


"SiNBAR'was  the  thing 
that  brought  us  out  of 
a  bad  Johnsongrass 
problem'' 


— Wilbert  Waguespak, 
St.  James,  La.,  one  of  the 
top  sugarcane  growers 
who  participated  in 
a  recent  weed  control 
panel. 


CLYDE  ARNOLD, 
PORT  ALLEN,  LA. 


JESSIE  BREAUX,  Jr.. 
FRANKLIN,  LA. 


FRANK  MARTIN,  Jr., 
FRANKLIN,  LA. 


HAROLD  RODRIGUE, 
VACHERIE,  LA. 


SONNY  THIBAUT 
GLENWOOD,  LA. 


BILL  FUSSELL, 
CANE  AIR,  INC., 
BELLE  ROSE,  LA. 


BOB  TORRANCE, 
DUPONT  SALESMAN, 
PANEL  MODERATOR 


Fall 

preemergence 
weed  control— 
the  answer  to 
keeping  cane 
clean  over  the 
winter. 


Seven  Louisiana  sugarcane 
growers  give  their  ideas  on  their 
fall  weed  control  programs,  the 
Johnsongrass  problem  and  fallow 
plowing. 


Clyde  Arnold: 

"We  use  Sinbar  in  the  stubble  where  we 
cut  for  seed,  and  it  will  hold  weeds  out 
until  we  put  our  fertilizer  down,  usually 
around  April.  We  also  spray  the  chemical 
on  plant  cane,  right  after  planting  modified 
broadcast,  at  the  rate  of  one  pound  per 
acre.  If  there's  any  weeds  up  then,  we  also 
put  on  a  pound  of  2,4-D.  That  cane  stays 
just  as  clean  as  you  want  to  see." 


Alton  Landry: 

"In  the  fall,  I  go  in  and  use  Sinbar  on 
plant  cane  and,  immediately  after  harvest, 
on  stubble  cane  that  I'm  positive  I'm  going 
to  keep  for  next  year's  production.  That's 
particularly  important  where  you  expect 
wild  oats  to  come  through." 


Bob  Torrance: 

"When  do  you  figure  you'll  have  to  go  in 
and  hit  that  same  stubble  cane  again  the 
next  year?" 

Alton  Landry: 

"If  I  get  a  good  modified  broadcast  in  the 
fall  or  winter,  it's  not  necessary  that  I  get 
into  that  field  until  March  or  April,  when 
I'm  ready  to  fertilize." 


Jessie  Breaux,  Jr.: 

"That's  right.  Sinbar  really  does  what  you 
want  it  to  do  in  the  fall— keeps  cane  clean 
until  spring.  We  put  it  on  as  a  modified 
broadcast  after  planting,  knowing  that  no 
cultivating  will  be  necessary  until  we  are 
ready  to  begin  fertilizing.  We  know  the 
weeds  will  be  under  control." 


Frank  Martin,  Jr.: 

"I  use  Sinbar  as  we  cut  the  seed  cane. 
Then  as  soon  as  the  leaves  and  residue  are 
blown  off  the  top  of  the  row,  that  is,  on 
everything  that  we  are  going  to  keep— the 
first-  and  second-year  stubble— we  use  a  half 
a  pound  of  Sinbar  on  a  34-inch  band,  and 
that  should  keep  it  clean  until  we  fertilize. 
If  you  put  two- thirds  of  a  pound  on  that 
bar  and  don't  disturb  it,  Sinbar  should 
keep  it  clean  even  after  fertilization." 


Harold  Rodrigue: 

"If  it's  dry  enough,  we  modify  broadcast 
with  Sinbar  and  2,4-D  as  we  harvest.  This 
treatment  will  keep  the  cane  clean  until  I'm 
ready  to  offbar  and  fertilize  it,  in  March  or 
April.  I  don't  want  to  touch  it  until  then." 


Wilbert  Waguespak: 

"We've  been  using  Sinbar  for  a  good  long 
while.  We've  had  to  because,  when  we  first 
got  the  place,  we  were  making  only  about 
1 2  tons  per  acre.  It  was  really  infested  with 
Johnsongrass.  And  Sinbar  on  our  stubble 
cane  in  the  fall  was  the  thing  that  brought 
us  out  of  that  bad  Johnsongrass  problem. 
We  use  Sinbar  on  our  plant  cane,  but  we 
also  spray  %  of  a  pound  of  it  on  a  30-inch 
band  after  we  cut  our  first-  and  second- 
year  stubble  for  the  mill.  Then  we  come 
back  in  the  spring  and  spray  whenever 
possible,  whenever  the  weather's  dry 
enough." 


Bill  Fussell: 

"You  know,  when  Sinbar  first  came  out 
and  we  were  doing  a  lot  of  demonstration 
work  with  it,  a  lot  of  growers  weren't  using 
any  fall  preemerge  herbicide  at  all.  We 
would  apply  Sinbar  usually  in  the  middle 
of  a  block  or  start  off  from  ditch  banks 
where  the  Johnsongrass  was  the  worst.  You 
could  sure  see  the  difference  in  the  spring. 
There  was  a  better,  earlier  stand  of  cane 
where  you  had  treated  with  Sinbar  and 
had  a  clean  row  compared  to  the  untreated 
area  where  you  had  the  winter  grass  on  top 
of  the  row" 

Harold  Rodrigue: 

"Anyone  can  get  rid  of  Johnsongrass,  I'd 
say,  in  about  three  to  maybe  six  years.  But 
you've  got  to  have  a  real  good  fallow-plow 
program.  Just  one  fallow  plowing  won't  do 
it.  You've  got  to  get  rid  of  this  cane  and  get 
it  back  in  and  fallow-plow  it  again." 

Wilbert  Waguespak: 

"It  takes  good  weather  and  some  good  luck. 
You've  got  to  have  a  good  fallow-plow 
year  and  a  good  year  to  apply  your  chemi- 
cals, no  matter  which  chemicals  you  use." 


Sonny  Thibaut: 

"You  bet.  That's  one  of  our  problems,  too. 
You  never  know  when  you're  going  to  have 
a  good  fallow-plow  year.  The  only  way 
fallow  plowing  is  effective  is  after  the  seed 
has  germinated.  You  can  turn  ground  over 
all  day  long  and  all  year  long,  but  if  the 
seed  hasn't  germinated,  then  the  weeds  are 
going  to  come  up  when  it  does  rain." 


Bob  Torrance: 

"In  other  words,  if  you  have  a  dry  summer 
and  the  weeds  don't  germinate,  then  your 
fallow  plowing  won't  be  as  successful." 

Sonny  Thibaut: 

"Sure,  but  you  can  have  the  opposite 
problem  and  get  too  much  rain.  That's 
where  our  preemergence  program  with 
Sinbar  on  our  plant  cane  is  really  helping 
us.  During  the  wet  year  of  1975,  all  of  our 
fallow  land  got  real  rank  with  Johnsongrass 
and  other  grasses.  We  had  to  go  in  in 
September  and  mow  the  grass  in  places, 
build  the  rows  and  plant 
cane  right  among  all 
those  grass  seeds. 
That's  when  you 
could  have  a  lot 
of  weed  problems. 
But  that's  where 
our  preemergence 
program  with 
Sinbar  really 
comes  through 
for  us." 


With  any  chemical, 
follow  labeling 
instructions  and 
learnings  carefully. 


SHIP 

Agrichemicals 


Sinbar  is  the  DuPont  registered  trademark  for  terhacil  weed  killer. 


Development  of  Basic  Sugarcane  Breeding  Lines 

in  Louisiana1 


U.S.  Sugarcane  Field  Laboratory 

Science  and  Education  Administration,  USDA 

Houma,  Louisiana  70361 


Introduction 

Development  of  basic  sugarcane  breed- 
ing lines  in  Louisiana  was  continued 
during  1977  at  the  U.S.  Sugarcane  Field 
Laboratory  at  Houma,  Louisiana.  Pre- 
vious research  with  new  breeding  lines 
at  this  location  has  been  discussed  in 
earlier  reports  ( 2,  3,  4,  5,  6 ) . 

Since  the  start  of  the  crossing  program 
at  Houma  in  1972,  emphasis  has  been 
placed  on  broadening  the  sugarcane 
breeding  base  by  hybridizing  different 
species  of  Saccharum,  conventional 
breeding  canes,  and  even  different  gen- 
era known  to  be  closely  related  to  sugar- 
cane. Adaptability  to  the  subtropical 
conditions  of  the  Louisiana  environment 
has  been  emphasized  in  these  series  of 
basic  crosses. 

The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  report 
on  the  latest  (1977)  series  of  basic 
crosses  made  with  new  breeding  lines  at 
this  location. 

Parental  Material 

Parental  material  used  in  the  basic 
crosses  in  1977  came  primarily  from  es- 
tablished lines  involving  Saccharum  of- 


1A  contribution  from  FR,  SEA,  USDA,  in 
cooperation  with  the  Louisiana  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station. 


ficinarum  L.;  S.  sinense  Roxb.;  S.  barberi 
Jeswiet;  S.  robustum  NG  57-208;  S.  spon- 
taneum L.  forms  SES  205  A,  Tainan 
(2n  =  96),  SES  146,  SES  147  A,  SES 
147  B,  Sumatra  No.  2,  US  56-15-8, 
Pasoeroean;  and  a  hybrid  of  Sclerosta- 
chya  x  Erianthus.  New  intergeneric 
breeding  lines  were  started  by  crossing 
sugarcane  with  Erianthus  trinii  and 
clones  of  Ripidium  kanashiroi,  R.  benga- 
lensium,  and  R.  elephantinum. 

The  sixty  different  clones  that  were 
crossed  consisted  of  the  following:  16  CP 
(Canal  Point,  Florida)  and  L  (Baton 
Rouge,  Louisiana)  clones  and  15  BC3 
clones  of  S.  spontaneum  US  56-15-8  (CP 
'77  numbers);  26  US  (breeding)  inter- 
specific hybrids,  three  clones  of  the  gen- 
era Ripidium  and  one  clone  of  Erianthus. 

The  bulk  of  the  crosses  were  made  to 
advance  new  lines  beyond  the  Fi  genera- 
tion. New-line  selections  from  previous 
years  (US  numbers)  were  crossed  with 
commercial  breeding  clones  and  BC3 
selections  of  S.  spontaneum  US  56-15-8. 
In  most  of  the  crosses  commercial  breed- 
ing clones  were  used  as  female  parents 
and  wild  new-line  Saccharum  hybrids 
and  related  genera  were  used  as  male 
parents. 

The  commercial  clones  were  chosen 
for  early  high  sucrose,  acceptable  stalk 

(continued  on  next  page) 
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diameter  and  length,  relatively  low  fiber, 
good  combining  ability,  and  general 
adaptability  to  subtropical  conditions. 
The  BC3  clones  of  S.  spontaneum  US  56- 
15-8,  used  to  produce  fourth  backcross 
generations,  compared  favorably  with 
commercial  canes  in  agronomic  makeup 
and  were  highly  resistant  to  mosaic 
strains  H  and  I.  The  US  (breeding) 
clones,  as  a  group,  were  outstanding  in 
erectness,  stalk  population,  and  resist- 
ance to  mosaic,  cold,  and  the  sugarcane 
borer,  Diatraea  saccharalis  Fabricius. 


Flowering 

About  1500  flowering  stalks  of  sugar- 
cane and  related  plants  were  produced 
from  stools  grown  in  10-gal  trash  cans  on 
the  carts  of  the  photoperiod  house  and 
tall  greenhouse  and  on  outdoor  racks. 
The  breeding  facilities  are  shown  in 
Fig.  1. 

Flowering  of  early-maturing  F^  hy- 
brids, S.  spontaneum  clones,  and  clones 
of  Ripidium  and  Erianthus  was  good  in 
cans  outdoors,  but  flowering  in  BCt  and 
BC2  sugarcane  hvbrids  was  inhibited  by 
cool  weather  in  October.  However,  some 
of  the  latter  hybrids  flowered  when 
moved  into  the  greenhouse. 

Flowering  of  commercial  and  new  hy- 
brid canes  was  excellent  on  photoperiod 
carts,  where  the  canes  were  subjected  to 
daylengths  declining  1  min  per  day  from 
12  hr  32  min  to  11  hr  34  min.  The  treat- 
ment was  started  on  Jury  15  and  con- 
tinued until  September  10,  a  period  of 
58  days.  After  September  10,  the  treated 
canes  were  left  outdoors  until  flowering 
began  in  early  October. 

Eigh  hundred  and  nineteen  of  1012 
air-layered  stalks  flowered  in  cans  on  the 
rail  carts  of  the  tall  breeding  greenhouse, 
i.e.,  81%  of  the  stalks  produced  healthy 
tassels.  Flowering  was  enhanced  by  roll- 
ing the  canes  inside  the  greenhouse  at 
night  after  September  1,  so  that  they 
could  be  kept  in  temperatures  above 
70°  F.  Protecting  the  canes  from  low 
night  temperatures,  which  occurred  after 
early  September,  and  exposing  them  to 


direct  sunlight  interacted  favorably  to 
bring  about  the  changeover  from  the 
vegetative  to  the  reproductive  (flower- 
ing) stage. 

Because  the  breeding  stocks  were  ma- 
nipulated under  three  different  sets  of 
conditions  (photoperiod  house,  green- 
house, outdoor  racks),  canes  that  natu- 
rally flower  at  widely  different  times 
were  made  to  flower  simultaneously.  It 
was  possible  to  make  certain  crosses  that 
could  not  have  been  made  under  natural 
conditions  in  the  sub  tropics.  In  all,  over 
1100  tassels,  male  and  female,  were  set 
in  crosses  during  the  flowering  period. 


Crossing  and  True  Seed  Production 

Crosses  were  made  in  the  isolation 
cubicles  of  the  tall  sugarcane-breeding 
greenhouse  to  insure  purity  of  crosses. 
Crosses  were  kept  in  the  cubicles  for 
about  2  weeks  to  complete  cross  pollina- 
tion. Heavy  pollen  showers  were  pro- 
duced by  male-fertile  clones.  Upon 
completion  of  cross-pollination  the  male- 
fertile  parents  were  discarded  and  the 
tassels  of  the  seed-bearing  (female)  par- 
ents were  enclosed  in  ventilated  paper 
laundry  bags.  About  20  days  after  bag- 
ging, the  bags  containing  the  female 
tassels  were  cut  from  the  stalks  and  the 
tassels  were  dried  artificially.  The  "fuzz" 
with  the  ripe  seeds  was  stripped  from  the 
tassels,  weighed,  packaged,  and  tested 
for  viability.  Collection  of  true  seeds  and 
germination-testing  for  all  crosses  were 
completed  on  January  15,  1978. 

With  the  abundance  of  flowering 
stalks  from  the  many  different  breeding 
stocks,  the  1977  crossing  season  proved 
to  be  the  most  successful  since  the  pro- 
gram was  established.  One  hundred  and 
twenty-five  bi-parental  crosses  were 
made,  and  by  germination  test  counts  of 
1-g  samples  of  fuzz  (1),  an  estimated 
525,980  viable  true  seeds  were  produced 
(Table  1).  Seed  set  in  interspecific 
sugarcane  crosses  involving  526  female 
tassels  averaged  an  estimated  990  viable 
seeds  per  tassel.  Seed  set  in  intergeneric 
crosses  with  128  female  tassels  was  only 
39  viable  seeds  per  tassel. 
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An  estimated  466,748  viable  true  seeds 
were  produced  from  various  backcrosses 
of  S.  robustum  and  S.  spontanewn  from 
different  breeding  generations.  Twenty- 
three  BCi  crosses  were  made  with  borer- 
resistant  selections  from  S.  spontanewn 
lines  SES  205  A  and  Tainan  (2n  =  96). 
They  accounted  for  the  production  of  an 
estimated  146,702  viable  seeds.  The 
promising  S.  spontanewn  US  56-15-8  line 
was  advanced  from  the  BC3  to  the  BC4 
breeding  generation  in  41  crosses  that 
produced  an  estimated  160,363  viable 
seeds.  This  line  was  advanced  with  15 
sweet,  mosaic-resistant  BC3  selections  of 
US  56-15-8  with  commercial  potential. 
It  is  anticipated  that  more  canes  of  com- 
mercial caliber  can  be  selected  from 
these  BC4  progenies.  To  increase  heter- 
osis and  hybrid  vigor,  different  breeding 
lines  that  were  predominantly  wild  gene 
sources  were  intercrossed  in  33  combina- 
tions. Over  40,000  estimated  true  seeds 
were  produced  by  these  crosses. 

The  prospects  for  future  accomplish- 
ments in  breeding  better  sugarcanes  for 
the  subtropics  are  very  good  if  one  con- 
siders the  availability  of  heterogenous 
germplasm  presently  included  in  the 
World  Collection  of  Sugarcanes  and  Re- 
lated Genera.  Exotic  sugarcane  germ- 
plasm  is  being  used  for  breeding  at 
Houma  in  a  long-range  program  best 
described  as  one  of  crossing,  selecting 
and  backcrossing.  In  this  manner  the 
desirable  characteristics  of  the  estab- 
lished and  new  breeding  lines  are  com- 
bined in  selected  progeny.  With  this 
system,  the  chances  for  significant  im- 
provement in  sugarcane  are,  in  the  long 
run,  very  great. 
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Table   1.     Individual  breeding  lines   of 
sugarcane,  developed  at 
Houma,  Louisiana  during  the 
1977  season. 


Number 

Estimated 

of 

number 

New  breeding  line 

crosses 

viable 

and  generation 

seeds 

BCi  S.  robustum 

NG  57-208 
BCi  S.  spontanewn 

SES  205  A 
BCt  S.  spontanewn 

Tainan  (2n  =  96) 
BC2  (Sclerostachya 

x  Erianthus) 
BC,  S.  robustum 

NG  57-208 
BC  >  S.  spontanewn 

SES  146 
BC,  S.  spontanewn 

SES  147  A 
BC2  S.  spontanewn 

Sumatra  No.  2 
BC 2  S.  spontanewn 

US  56-15-8 
BC 3  S.  spontanewn 

US  56-15-8 
BC,  S.  spontaneum 

US  56-15-8 
BC,  S.  spontanewn 

Pasoeroean 
F,  S.  spont.  SES  147  B  x 

BCT  S.  spont.  US  56-15 
Ft  S.  spont.  SES  147  B  x 

BC3  S.  spont.  US  56-15 
BC,  S.  spont.  US  56-15-8 

F,  S.  spont.  SES  205  A 
BC   S.  robustum 

NG  57-208  x 

BC,  S.  spont.  US  56-15 


3 

33,214 

18 

81,401 

10 

65,301 

2 

1,714 

1 

3,575 

2 

9,977 

o 
o 

34,632 

2 

8,060 

8 

46,250 

8 

23,975 

41 

160,363 

1 

0 

-8  1 

2,380 

-8  4 

X 

1 

8,465 
5,068 

8  3 


1,915 


from  basic  lines  of  Saccharum,  and  related 


(continued  on  next  page) 
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Table  1  —  (Continued) 


Estimated 

Number 

number 

New  breeding  line 

of 

viable 

and  generation 

crosses 

seeds 

BCx  ( Scler.  x  Erianth. )  x 

Fi  S.  spont.  Tainan 

(2n  =  96)  1  192 

Bd  ( Scler.  x  Erianth. )  x 

BC,,  S.  spont.  US  56-15-8  2  0 

BCiS.  spont.  SES  146  x 

BC3  S.  spont  US  56-15-8  2  5,864 

Bd  S.  sportf.  SES  147  A  x 

BC3  S.  spont.  US  56-15-8  3  3,750 

BC3  S.  sponf.  US  56-15-8  x 

BC,  S.  ,sponf.  US  56-15-8  1  1,000 

BC3  S.  spont  US  56-15-8  x 

Fi  S.  spont.  Tainan 

(2n  =  96)  4  4,149 

BC3  S.  spont  US  56-15-8  x 

(S.  o//.  xS.  rob.  x 


"Sugar  Factory  Insurance 
Specialists" 

Gillis,  Huise  and  Oolcock,  Inc. 

135  St.  Charles  Ave.  New  Orleans,  La. 

Suite  700 

Telephone  581-3334 


S.  spont.) 
Intergeneric  Crosses 

3 
6 

1,437 
4,989 

SCHMIDT  &   HAENSCH    POLARIMETERS 

Totals 

125 

507,671 

1460    South   Peters   St. 

Number  seedlings  from 

New   Orleans,    La. 

germination  counts 

18,309 

(504)  523-4911 

Grand  total 

525,980 

BARTLETT  CHEMICALS,  INC. 
Walter    M.    Bartlett 

SUGAR   HOUSE  CHEMICALS 

COMPLETE   LABORATORY  SUPPLIES 

AND   REAGENT   CHEMICALS 


Fig.  1.     Sugarcane  breeding  facilities  at  Houma. 
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L  to  R:   photoperiod  house,  greenhouse,  outdoor  racks. 
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IN  WASHINGTON 

(continued  from  page  4) 

leaud,  Charles  Hodson,  F.  A.  Graugnard, 
and  Tom  Warner,  spent  several  days  on 
Capitol  Hill,  calling  on  over  60  Congres- 
sional offices.  The  entire  Louisiana  dele- 
gation is  also  hard  at  work  contacting 
their  Congressional  colleagues  and  mak- 
ing them  aware  of  the  importance  of  the 
legislation,  as  well  as  responding  to  their 
particular  concerns  over  its  provisions. 

Houma  Research  Appropriation 
Upheld  in  Conference 

Thanks  to  the  consistent  efforts  of 
Senator  Bennett  Johnston  in  securing  the 
support  of  House  conferees,  the  entire 
$450,000  add-on  appropriation  for  the 
Houma,  Louisiana,  research  station  in  the 
Senate  appropriations  bill  has  been  ac- 
cepted in  conference.  The  funds  will  be 
used  to  develop  cultivation  techniques 
for  close-spaced  sugarcane.  This  confer- 
ence report  now  must  be  submitted  to 
both  houses  of  Congress  for  the  final 
approval. 

FREE  CLASSIFIED  ADS 

FOR  SALE:  1974  Barko  140  Transloader  with 
AC  R2900  Diesel  mounted  on  heavy  duty  tan- 
dem IH  truck.  Prentiss  transloader  with  CAT 
D311  on  Ford  single  axle  truck.  J&L  Flex 
boom  cane  loader  mounted  on  AC  D-17.  1970 
Kenworth  cab  over  engine  tandem  tractor.  Na- 
bors  chain  net  cane  trailer  with  air  brakes.  Con- 
tact Ashland  Plantation  Phone  (504)  344-9527. 

FOR  SALE:  Southdown  Sugars,  Inc.  is  selling 
all  the  equipment  at  the  Armant  factory.  For 
details  write  to  P.  O.  Box  1818,  Houma,  Lou- 
isiana 70361  or  call  (504)  868-2670. 
FOR  SALE:  830  Case  with  drain  cleaner,  Two 
row  Farmall,  Planter's  Aid,  Three  row  rolling 
cultivator,  other  tools.  Ray  Vincent,  Route  3, 
Box  296,  St.  Martinvilie,  Louisiana  70582 
Phone  (318)  229-6750. 

FOR  SALE:  Tri-State  Transfer  Loader  W/Cat. 
D-330  Engine  on  1965  2  Ton  Chev.  dual- 
tandem,  High-Boy,  9  row  crop  sprayer  W/AC 
D262  Engine,  500  Gal.  stainless  steel  tank, 
Nabors  3  comp.  chain-net  semi-trailer,  less 
wheels,  5,000  gallon  water  semi-trailer,  U.S.  Air 
Fore  on  dual-tandem  10:00-22,  12  ply  tires, 
other  sugar  cane  equipment,  planter's  aids,  etc. 
Estate  Theodore  Dreyfus,  Inc.,  Livonia,  Louisi- 
ana 70755  Phone  (504)  637-2202,  Nights  (504) 
637-2280. 


Commercial  Members  of  the 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  CANE  LEAGUE 
OF  THE  U.S.A.,  INC. 

AMOCO  OIL  COMPANY 

Atlanta,  Georgia 

ASSUMPTION  BANK  &  TRUST  CO. 
Napoleonville,  La. 

CANE  MACHINERY  &  ENGINEERING 

CO.,  INC. 

P.O.  Box  968 

Thibodaux,  La.  70301 

COLONIAL  MOLASSES  COMPANY 
P.  O.  Box  19004  New  Orleans,  La.  70119 

COMMERCIAL  BANK  AND  TRUST  CO. 
Franklin,  La.  70538 

DEEP  SOUTH  COOPERATIVE  ASSN. 

P.  O.  Box  1066 

Thibodaux,  La.  70301 

INGREDIENT  SALES  CO. 

914  Carondelet  Bldg. 

New  Orleans,  La.  70130 

J  &  L/HONIRON  ENGINEERING  CO.,  INC. 

P.  O.  Box  620 

Jeanerette,  La.  70544 

WESTWAY  TRADING  CORP. 

Manard  Molasses  Division 

1330  Whitney  Building 

New  Orleans,  La. 

F.  C.  SCIIAFFER  &  ASSOCIATES 

1020  Florida  Blvd. 
Baton  Rouge,  La.  70802 

PELICAN  STATE  LIME  CO. 
Morgan  City,  La.  70380 

SOUTH  LOUISIANA  PCA 

P.  O.  Box  488 

Napoleonville,  La.  70390 

STANDARD  SUPPLY  &  HARDWARE 
CO..  INC. 

822  Tchoupitoulas  St. 
New  Orleans,  La. 

THE   THOMSON   MACHINERY  COMPANY, 

INC. 

P.  O.  Box  71 

Thibodaux,  La.  70301 

WHITNEY  NATIONAL  BANK 
New  Orleans.  La. 
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Stop  Brown  Panicum. 


Why7  Because  years  of  use  by  leading  growers  have  shown 
that  just  one  pre-emergence  application  of  liquid  Fenac  "' 
sugarcane  herbicide  can  eliminate  seedling  Johnsongrass  and 
other  persistent  annual  pests  like  crabgrass,  foxtail  and 
barnyardgrass    Growers  also  report  having  seen  startling  results 
on  brown  top  panicum 

Even  better,  Fenac  also  knocks  out  nine  major  broadleaf 
weeds,  including  morningglory,  dock,  chickweed  and  henbit. 

Your  sugarcane  doesn't  have  to  compete  for  sunlight, 
fertilizer,  moisture  and  row  space     Its  vigor  and  yields. 
along  with  your  profits  are  increased  by  elimination  of 
unwanted  weeds  mi  Aft 

Right  now    Fena<   is  m  short  supply        I  fcMJMj 
But  we're  working  hard  to  correct  the  ^v^ 

problem.  Because  we're  all  after  ^CH^ 

cleaner,  more  profitable  cane.  ^^^ 


(Use  these  products  In  accordance  ivitii  label  directions  and  only  oil  those  crops 
registered  jot  their  use.) 

AMCHEM  PRODUCTS    INC  .  AMBLER.  PA    19002 


Louisiana  "Hate  Jniversity  Library 
^  ,  Serials  Department 
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IN  THE  FIELD  WITH 
LLOYD  L.  LAUDEN 

PLANTING  -  NEW  VARIETY  RELEASE  -  MATURITY 


September  28  and  cane  fields  are  still 
too  wet  to  plant  in  most  areas  of  the 
belt.  Some  few  growers'  farms  have  been 
spared  some  of  the  showers  and  planting 
is  well  advanced  on  these  farms.  This 
condition,  however,  represents  only  a 
small  number  of  growers.  Most  growers 
have  planted  only  a  small  portion  of  the 
cane  to  be  planted. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  very  hot  days 
and  nights  with  frequent  rainstorms  dur- 
ing most  of  September  prevented  plant- 
ing, it  did  help  standing  cane  growth. 
Most  growers  will  agree  that  cane  made 
better  than  average  growth  during  the 
month  and  the  crop  made  a  big  improve- 
ment during  that  period.  Cane  yield  es- 
timates now  are  better  than  earlier 
because  of  the  good  growth  in  Septem- 
ber. 

The  crop  from  White  Castle,  Louisi- 
ana, into  the  West  Baton  Rouge  -  Pointe 
Coupee  area  seemed  to  have  improved 
more  in  appearance  during  September 
than  elsewhere  in  the  belt.  More  spe- 
cifically, the  West  Baton  Rouge  crop 
seemed  to  have  made  a  big  improvement 
although  some  few  individual  crops  are 
not  too  good.  Rainfall  during  the  1977 
planting  season  prevented  planting  to  a 
greater  extent  in  this  area  than  elsewhere 
in  the  belt  and  there  is  more  old  stubble 
cane  in  the  area  now.  Although  this 
whole  area  has  improved,  the  crop  will 
not  be  outstanding  in  the  area.  It  will 
still  be  considerably  down  from  the  1977 
crop. 

The  distribution  of  the  two  new  vari- 
eties, C.P.  70-330  and  C.P.  70-321  has 


gone  off  fairly  well.  The  two  varieties 
were  purposely  released  at  different 
times  to  prevent  mixing  at  the  time  of 
transfer  and  at  the  time  of  planting. 
In  1955,  C.P.  48-103  and  C.P.  47-193  was 
released  on  the  same  day.  This  created  a 
mixture  problem  that  is  hard  to  believe. 
In  many  instances,  both  varieties  were 
put  on  the  same  vehicle  for  transfer  to 
the  farm.  Both  varieties  were  unloaded, 
and  sometimes  put  on  the  ground  at  the 
farm  and  again  re-loaded  in  wagons  to 
be  planted.  The  large  number  of  times 
the  cane  was  handled  made  it  easy  for  a 
few  stalks  from  each  bundle  to  mix  with 
the  other  bundle.  To  add  to  this  prob- 
lem, both  varieties  were  taken  to  the 
field  at  the  same  time  and  planted  side 
by  side.  The  result  was  more  than  a  few 
mixtures.  It  is  hoped  that  different  dates 
of  pick-up  of  these  two  varieties  will 
lessen  mixtures  this  time.  Mixtures  are 
not  only  a  grower's  errors.  Varieties  are 
mixed  accidently  during  testing  and  in- 
crease. Researchers  accidently  mix  vari- 
eties. With  the  many  thousand  varieties 
handled  and  replanted  each  year,  it  is 
a  problem  which  constantly  requires 
watching. 

A  few  mills  started  taking  sucrose 
samples.  In  general,  samples  thus  far  are 
somewhat  lower  than  last  year' at  the 
same  time.  The  average  of  all  varieties 
from  20  samples  taken  September  26  at 
a  St.  Mary  Parish  mill  showed  a  10.23 
sucrose  and  a  70.84  purity.  A  few  cool 
davs  and  nights  can  improve  this  by  one 
full  -point  of  sucrose  per  week  before 
grinding  starts.  Continued  hot  weather, 
however,  can  retard  maturity. 
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We  haven't 
heard  it 
all 


0        0        0 


We've  listened  to  millions  of 

J    farmers  and  ranchers  in  the  past 
j  44  years  —  many  of  the  nation's 
best.  And  we've  picked  up  enough 
information  and  advice  over  those 

„  _  years  to  build  the  finest  agri- 

4#ki'"      *irfV-  i  \  ..''^'^■"11   Si  cultural  financing  service  in  the 
world.  Good  enough  to  earn  the  trust  of  over  300,000  farmers  and  ranchers  every 
year. 

But,  we've  still  got  a  lot  of  listening  to  do.  To  farmers  and  ranchers  like  you  — 
people  who  want  to  talk  about  production  and  equipment  financing  .  .  .  about  expansion 
.  .  .about  financial  management.  .  .and  about  additional  security  for  their  families. 
If  you're  serious  about  farming  or  ranching,  we'd  like  to  listen  to  your 
plans.  Maybe1  we  can  help  you  implement  them. 

You  talk.  We'll  listen.  In  agriculture,  44  is  relatively  young.  So 
we've  still  got  a  lot  of)  lending  to  do. 


Alexandria  PCA 

Alexandria  488-0841/2 
Marksville  253-7829 

Baton  Rouge  PCA 

Baton  Rouge  272-1905 
New  Roads  638-6408 


Opelousas  PCA 

Lafayette  232-3012 
New  Iberia  364-0217 
Opelousas  948-3003 
St.  Martinville  394-3430 

South  Louisiana  PCA 

Napoleonville  369-7214/5 
Raceland  537-3657 
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Plain  talk  about  sugarcane: 


"SiNBAR'was  the  thing 
that  brought  us  out  of 
a  bad  Johnsongrass 

f\**£\  \\\  C*YY\  -Wilbert  Waguespak, 

LFi  VF  \J JL V  JL  A  JU  St.  James,  La.,  one  of  the 

**■  ~         top  sugarcane  growers 

who  participated  in 
a  recent  weed  control 

I   PaneL 


ALTON  LANDRY, 
WHITE  CASTLE,  LA. 


WILBERT  WAGUESPAK 
ST  JAMES,  LA. 


^«s 


CLYDE  ARNOLD, 
PORT  ALLEN,  LA. 


JESSIE  BREAUX,  Jr.. 
FRANKLIN,  LA. 


FRANK  MARTIN,  Jr.. 
FRANKLIN,  LA. 


HAROLD  RODRIGUE, 
VACHERIE,  LA. 


SONNY  THIBAUT, 
GLENWOOD,  LA. 


BILL  FUSSELL, 
CANE  AIR,  INC., 
BELLE  ROSE,  LA. 


BOB  TORRANCE, 
DUPONT  SALESMAN, 
PANEL  MODERATOR 


Fall 

preemergence 
weed  control— 
the  answer  to 
keeping  cane 
clean  over  the 
winter. 


Seven  Louisiana  sugarcane 
growers  give  their  ideas  on  their 
fall  weed  control  programs,  the 
Johnsongrass  problem  and  fallow 
plowing. 


Clyde  Arnold: 

"We  use  Sinbar  in  the  stubble  where  we 
cut  for  seed,  and  it  will  hold  weeds  out 
until  we  put  our  fertilizer  down,  usually 
around  April.  We  also  spray  the  chemical 
on  plant  cane,  right  after  planting  modified 
broadcast,  at  the  rate  of  one  pound  per 
acre.  If  there's  any  weeds  up  then,  we  also 
put  on  a  pound  of  2,4-D.  That  cane  stays 
just  as  clean  as  you  want  to  see." 


Alton  Landry: 

"In  the  fall,  I  go  in  and  use  Sinbar  on 
plant  cane  and,  immediately  after  harvest, 
on  stubble  cane  that  I'm  positive  I'm  going 
to  keep  for  next  year's  production.  That's 
particularly  important  where  you  expect 
wild  oats  to  come  through." 


S 


Bob  Torrance: 

"When  do  you  figure  you'll  have  to  go  in 
and  hit  that  same  stubble  cane  again  the 
next  year?" 

Alton  Landry: 

"If  I  get  a  good  modified  broadcast  in  the 
fall  or  winter,  it's  not  necessary  that  I  get 
into  that  field  until  March  or  April,  when 
I'm  ready  to  fertilize." 


Jessie  Breaux,  Jr.: 

"That's  right.  Sinbar  really  does  what  you 
want  it  to  do  in  the  fall— keeps  cane  clean 
until  spring.  We  put  it  on  as  a  modified 
broadcast  after  planting,  knowing  that  no 
cultivating  will  be  necessary  until  we  are 
ready  to  begin  fertilizing.  We  know  the 
weeds  will  be  under  control." 


Frank  Martin,  Jr.: 

"I  use  Sinbar  as  we  cut  the  seed  cane. 
Then  as  soon  as  the  leaves  and  residue  are 
blown  off  the  top  of  the  row,  that  is,  on 
everything  that  we  are  going  to  keep— the 
first-  and  second-year  stubble— we  use  a  half 
a  pound  of  Sinbar  on  a  34-inch  band,  and 
that  should  keep  it  clean  until  we  fertilize. 
If  you  put  two- thirds  of  a  pound  on  that 
bar  and  don't  disturb  it,  Sinbar  should 
keep  it  clean  even  after  fertilization." 


Harold  Rodrigue: 

"If  it's  dry  enough,  we  modify  broadcast 
with  Sinbar  and  2,4-D  as  we  harvest.  This 
treatment  will  keep  the  cane  clean  until  I'm 
ready  to  offbar  and  fertilize  it,  in  March  or 
April.  I  don't  want  to  touch  it  until  then." 


>     l 
Wilbert  Waguespak: 

"We've  been  using  Sinbar  for  a  good  long 
while.  We've  had  to  because,  when  we  first 
got  the  place,  we  were  making  only  about 
12  tons  per  acre.  It  was  really  infested  with 
Johnsongrass.  And  Sinbar  on  our  stubble 
cane  in  the  fall  was  the  thing  that  brought 
us  out  of  that  bad  Johnsongrass  problem. 
We  use  Sinbar  on  our  plant  cane,  but  we 
also  spray  3A  of  a  pound  of  it  on  a  30-inch 
band  after  we  cut  our  first-  and  second- 
year  stubble  for  the  mill.  Then  we  come 
back  in  the  spring  and  spray  whenever 
possible,  whenever  the  weather's  dry 
enough." 


Bill  Fussell: 

"You  know,  when  Sinbar  first  came  out 
and  we  were  doing  a  lot  of  demonstration 
work  with  it,  a  lot  of  growers  weren't  using 
any  fall  preemerge  herbicide  at  all.  We 
would  apply  Sinbar  usually  in  the  middle 
of  a  block  or  start  off  from  ditch  banks 
where  the  Johnsongrass  was  the  worst.  You 
could  sure  see  the  difference  in  the  spring. 
There  was  a  better,  earlier  stand  of  cane 
where  you  had  treated  with  Sinbar  and 
had  a  clean  row  compared  to  the  untreated 
area  where  you  had  the  winter  grass  on  top 
of  the  row." 

Harold  Rodrigue: 

"Anyone  can  get  rid  of  Johnsongrass,  I'd 
say,  in  about  three  to  maybe  six  years.  But 
you've  got  to  have  a  real  good  fallow-plow 
program.  Just  one  fallow  plowing  won't  do 
it.  You've  got  to  get  rid  of  this  cane  and  get 
it  back  in  and  fallow-plow  it  again." 

Wilbert  Waguespak: 

"It  takes  good  weather  and  some  good  luck. 
You've  got  to  have  a  good  fallow-plow 
year  and  a  good  year  to  apply  your  chemi- 
cals, no  matter  which  chemicals  you  use." 


Sonny  Thibaut: 

"You  bet.  That's  one  of  our  problems,  too. 
You  never  know  when  you're  going  to  have 
a  good  fallow-plow  year.  The  only  way 
fallow  plowing  is  effective  is  after  the  seed 
has  germinated.  You  can  turn  ground  over 
all  day  long  and  all  year  long,  but  if  the 
seed  hasn't  germinated,  then  the  weeds  are 
going  to  come  up  when  it  does  rain." 


Bob  Torrance: 

"In  other  words,  if  you  have  a  dry  summer 
and  the  weeds  don't  germinate,  then  your 
fallow  plowing  won't  be  as  successful." 

Sonny  Thibaut: 

"Sure,  but  you  can  have  the  opposite 
problem  and  get  too  much  rain.  That's 
where  our  preemergence  program  with 
Sinbar  on  our  plant  cane  is  really  helping 
us.  During  the  wet  year  of  1975,  all  of  our 
fallow  land  got  real  rank  with  Johnsongrass 
and  other  grasses.  We  had  to  go  in  in 
September  and  mow  the  grass  in  places, 
build  the  rows  and  plant 
cane  right  among  all 
those  grass  seeds. 
That's  when  you 
could  have  a  lot 
of  weed  problems. 
But  that's  where 
our  preemergence 
program  with 
Sinbar  really 
comes  through 
for  us." 


With  any  chemical 
follow  labeling 
instructions  and 
warnings  carefully. 


net 


HBP 
Agrichemicals 


Sinbar  is  the  Dul'ont  registered  trademark  for  terhacil  weed  killer. 


IN  WASHINGTON  WITH  DON  WALLACE 


HOUSE  PASSES  THE  SUGAR  BILL 

At  the  end  of  a  long  week  of  furious 
pre-adjournment  activity,  the  House  of 
Representatives  passed  the  Sugar  Sta- 
bilization Act  of  1978  on  October  6, 
1978.  Debate,  under  the  Management 
of  Congressman  Tom  Foley  (D-Wash.), 
and  voting  lasted  less  than  two  hours, 
resulting  in  the  following  provisions: 

(1)  A  150  price  objective; 

(2)  An  annual  cost  of  production  ad- 
justment factor  for  the  price  objective, 
beginning  in  October  1979; 

(3)  Import  fees  as  the  main  means  of 
supporting  the  domestic  price  objective, 
with  quotas  as  a  back-up  mechanism; 

(4)  Minimum  wage  provisions  for  field 
workers,  as  had  been  earlier  adopted  by 
both  the  House  Agriculture  Committee 
and  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee; 

(5)  Implementation  of  the  International 
Sugar  Agreement; 

(6)  A  five-year  life  for  die  legislation. 
The  Agriculture   Committee's  bill,  as 

was  explained  in  the  last  issue  of  the 
Sugar  Bulletin,  was  taken  to  the  floor 
as  the  primary  legislative  vehicle,  but 
was  open  to  amendment.  Congressman 
Charles  Vanik  (D-Oh.)  proposed  the  sub- 
stitution of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee's version  of  the  bill,  which  con- 
tained the  150  price  objective,  and  with 
no  adjustment  factor.  Congressman  Wil- 
liam Steiger  (R-Wisc),  however,  was 
ready  with  an  amendment  to  the  Ways 
and  Means  language,  adding  in  an  an- 
nual adjustment  factor.  Steiger  had 
worked  closely  with  Congressman  Hen- 
son  Moore  (R-La.)  prior  to  the  floor  de- 
bate in  working  out  an  adjustment  fac- 
tor compromise  which  would  be  accept- 
able to  cane  and  beet  producers,  and 
which  could  be  passed  on  the  floor  of 
the  House.  The  Agriculture  Committee's 
adjustment  factor,  which  would  have  re- 
flected changes  in  the  parity  index  and 
the  wholesale  price  index,  would  not 
have  withstood  debate  on  the  floor. 
Congressman  Moore,  in  supporting  the 
Steiger  compromise  amendment,  said,  "It 
is  not  everything  that  a  sugar  producer 
would  really  like  to  have,  but  it  is  a 
good  compromise". 


Congressman  Bob  Traxler  (D-Mich.), 
speaking  on  behalf  of  the  beet  producers 
in  his  state,  said,  in  asking  for  passage 
of  the  Steiger  adjustment  language,  "If 
you  want  to  put  my  farmers  out  of  busi- 
ness, do  it  quickly  and  swiftly  with  a 
sword.  Do  not  strangle  them  quietly  and 
slowly  in  the  night.  Stand  up  and  say, 
"We  are  sacrificing  you  in  the  name  of 
free  trade,  not  fair  trade". 

Congressmen  David  Treen  (R-La.), 
John  Breaux  (D-La.)  and  Bob  Living- 
ston (R-La.)  also  presented  arguments 
supporting  the  inclusion  of  the  escala- 
tor. Congressmen  Gillis  Long  (D-La.), 
Joe  Waggonner  (D-La.),  and  Jerry  Huck- 
aby  (D-La.),  and  Congresswoman  Lindy 
Boggs  (D-La.)  worked  tirelessly  in  mus- 
tering support  for  the  adjustment  pro- 
vision. The  vote  was  close  at  194-164, 
but  was  sufficient  to  put  the  escalator 
in  the  bill. 

As  debate  drew  the  House  closer  to 
the  final  vote,  several  of  the  most  out- 
spoken opponents  of  the  bill,  as  ex- 
pected, argued  for  its  defeat.  Congress- 
man Paul  Findley  (D-Ill.),  for  example, 
who  has  fought  the  sugar  bill  since  its 
early  days  in  the  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee, urged  that  existing  law  be  adminis- 
tered at  the  discretion  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  in  order  to  offer 
minimum  protection  to  producers. 

Congressman  Foley,  Chairman  of  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee,  coun- 
tered their  attacks: "There  is  no  horror 
story  here.  No  member  need  be  em- 
barrassed about  supporting  this  legisla- 
tion. In  fact,  if  we  are  seriously  inter- 
ested in  the  welfare  of  the  consumer, 
as  I  am  sure  everybody  in  this  Chamber 
is,  we  should  all  be  very  careful  before 
allowing  the  destruction  of  the  American 
sugar  industry  as  our  bulwark  against 
total  dependence  on  the  world  sugar 
market,  whose  prices  have  gone  from 
peak  to  valley  so  dramatically  in  the 
last  decade."  Congressman  Al  Ullman 
(D-Ore.),  Chairman  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  joined  with  Chair- 
continued  on  page  11) 
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Districts  for  Louisiana  Sugar  Cane 
High  Yield  Award  Program 

District  Parishes  Included: 

I.  Lafayette,  St.  Martin,  &  Vermillion 

II.  Iberia,  St.  Mary 

III.  — . Assumption,  Lafourche,  &  Terrebonne 

IV.  Ascension,  Iberville,  St.  Charles,  St.  James,  St.  John,  & 

West  Baton  Rouge 

V.  Avoyelles,  Pointe  Coupee,  &  Rapides 


Group 


1978  Sugar  Cane  High  Yield  Award  Winners  (1977  Crop) 
Name  Address  Yield 


Acres 


DISTRICT  I. 

1. 

None 

2. 

Dennis  LeBlanc 

St.  Martinville 

30.3 

76.8 

3! 

Carl  Poche,  Jr. 

St.  Martinville 

32.3 

198.0 

4. 

Adam  and  Bernard  Laviolette 

St.  Martinville 

32.9 

218.1 

5. 

Louis  and  Claude  Comb 

Breaux  Bridge 

35.5 

545.2 

6. 

Sam  Duplantis 

Erath 

29.89 

1,137.6 

DISTRICT  II. 

1. 

Albert  Broussard 

Loreauville 

37.2 

5.9 

2. 

Ferdinand  Breaux,  Jr. 

New  Iberia 

32.7 

82.5 

3! 

Karl  A.  Fortier,  Jr. 

Jeanerette 

32.8 

105.0 

4. 

Jerry  and  Louis  Lasseigm 

i 

New  Iberia 

33.8 

299.5 

5. 

A  &  M  Farms 

Franklin 

35.2 

604.9 

6. 

M.A.  Patout  &  Son,  Ltd. 

Jeanerette 

30.2 

2,683.0 

DISTRICT  III. 

J. 

Isaac  Allridge 

Gibson 

38.46 

9.0 

2. 

Edward  Breaux 

Gray 

39.7 

82.9 

3. 

Sylvester  &  Stanford  Hebert 

Schriever 

40.79 

100.0 

4. 

Acosta  Bros.  Farm 

Thibodaux 

45.5 

312.3 

5. 

Matherne  Bros.  Farm 

Thibodaux 

38.0 

586.2 

6. 

Dugas  &  LeBlanc 

Paincourtville 

28.89 

2,076.6 

DISTRICT  IV. 

1. 

Robert  O.  Gravois 

Hester 

49.5 

13.0 

2. 

S.E.  Wood 

St.  James 

36.1 

50.1 

3. 

Warren  Folse 

White  Castle 

35.7 

178.0 

4. 

LeBlanc  Farms 

White  Castle 

38.6 

240.8 

5. 

Graugnard  Farms 

St.  James 

34.1 

942.7 

6. 

Caire  &  Graugnard 

Edgard 

32.24 

L783.5 

DISTRICT  V. 

I. 

None 

2. 

J.  G.  Beaud,  Jr. 

New  Roads 

32.0 

98.2 

3. 

Tennis  Webre 

Maringouin 

36.0 

110.0 

4. 

Albert  Corley 

Cheneyville 

33.63 

213.0 

5. 

11.  K.  Bubenzer 

Bunkie 

33.15 

605.0 

6. 

Joe  Beaud 

New  Roads 

29.0 

1,007.0 
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IN  WASHINGTON 

(Continued  from  page  6) 

man  Foley  in  backing  final  passage  of 
the  bill. 

By  the  time  the  vote  on  final  pas- 
sage was  taken,  a  substantial  number 
of  the  Members  had  left  the  floor.  The 
vote  was  186-159,  with  87  Members  not 
voting. 

LONG  CLEARS  THE  WAY  FOR  THE 
SUGAR  BILL  IN  THE  SENATE 

Senator  Russell  Long  moved  the  sugar 
bill  through  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee on  October  3,  holding  intact  the 
provision  for  a  170  price  objective.  Sev- 
eral changes  conforming  the  Senate  bill 
more  closely  with  the  House  bill  were 
approved,  however: 

(1)  Semi-annual,  rather  than  quarterly, 
adjustments  of  the  price  objective,  using 
the  parity  index  and  wholesale  price 
index  formula; 

(2)  Import  fees;  rather  than  quotas, 
will  be  the  primary  device  for  achiev- 
ing the  domestic  price  objective; 

(3)  Minimum  wages  for  field  workers 
will  be  specified,  using  the  House  Agri- 
culture Committee's  language. 

Senator  Long,  in  contending  with  the 
threat  of  a  Presidential  veto,  added  a 
provision  to  the  sugar  bill  which  would 
give  the  President  continued  discretion 
over  certain  countervailing  duties.  The 
President  is  known  to  attach  a  great  deal 
of  importance  to  the  discretionary  duties 
provision,  and  its  inclusion  in  the  sugar 
bill  at  this  point  gives  Senator  Long 
additional  leverage  in  negotiating  with 
the  administration. 

Howard  Hjort,  President  Carter's  top 
farm  adviser,  in  testimony  before  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee,  asserted  that 
the  President  would  not  sign  a  bill  con- 
taining a  price  provision  over  15$.  He 
also  cautioned  the  Committee  that  the 
President  finds  the  "indexing  scheme  a 
problem",  and  that  it  could  cost  as  much 
as  $4.7  billion  over  the  life  of  the  bill. 

Senator  Long  is  expected  to  take  the 
sugar  bill  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  early 
in  the  week  of  October  9.  The  House/ 
Senate  conference  can  then  be  convened 
shortly  before  adjournment,  which  is  cur- 
rently scheduled  for  October  14. 
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Stop  Brown  Panicum. 


Why?  Because  years  of  use  by  leading  growers  have  shown 
that  just  one  pre-emergence  application  of  liquid  Fenac'' 
sugarcane  herbicide  can  eliminate  seedling  Johnsongrass  and 
other  persistent  annual  pests  like  crabgrass,  foxtail  and 
barnyardgrass    Growers  also  report  having  seen  startling  results 
on  brown  top  panicum 

Even  better,  Fenac  also  knocks  out  nine  major  broadleaf 
weeds,  including  morningglory,  dock,  chickweed  and  henbit 

Your  sugarcane  doesn't  have  to  compete  for  sunlight, 
fertilizer,  moisture  and  row  space     Its  vigor  and  yields. 
along  with  your  profits  are  increased  by  elimination  of 
unwanted  weeds 

Right  now,  Fenac  is  in  short  supply 
But  we're  working  hard  to  correct  the 
problem.  Because  we're  all  after  ^      ~ 

cleaner,  more  profitable  cane. 


FENAC 


(Use  these  products  in  accordance  with  label  directions  and  only  on  those  crops 
registered  for  their  use.) 

AMCHEM  PRODUCTS    INC  .  AMBLER.  PA    19002 
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We  stand  for  the  encouragement  of  Home 
Industries  as  against  Foreign  Competition 
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UP  FRONT 
WITH  THE  LEAGUE 


by 


Thomas  M.  Warner 


Roane  New  President  of 
Western  Producers 

Randy  Roane  has  been  named  the  new 
President  of  the  Western  Louisiana  Sugar 
Producers  Association.  This  group,  com- 
posed of  processors  in  the  western  por- 
tion of  our  industry,  meets  monthly  to 
discuss  current  industry  problems  and  to 
hear  a  guest  speaker. 

New  Board  Members 

Several  new  members  were  added  to 
the  League's  Board  at  the  recent  An- 
nual Meeting.  New  members  are:  Joe 
Boudreaux,  Thibodaux;  Glenn  Burnett, 
Houma;  Fred  Clark,  Franklin;  Warren 
J.  Harang,  III,  Donaldsonville;  Roland 
M.  Hebert,  St.  Martinville;  Randy  Roane, 
Jeanerette;  and  P.  Chauvin  Wilkinson, 
Jr.,  Port  Allen. 

In  addition  to  the  new  Board  mem- 
bers, four  new  officers  were  elected  at 
the  September  Board  meeting.  They  are: 
Kenneth  Kahao  of  Port  Allen,  2nd  Vice- 
President;  John  Thibaut  of  Napoleon- 
ville,  3rd  Vice-President;  Don  Wallace  of 
Washington,  D.  C,  5th  Vice-President; 
and  Jerry  Dickson  of  Houma,  Treasurer. 

Named  to  the  Honorary  Member  list 
were:  Thomas  Allen  of  Franklin,  Joe 
Foret  of  Mathews,  Warren  Harang,  Jr., 
of  Thibodaux,  and  P.  Chauvin  Wilkinson 
of  Port  Allen. 


Smithfield  Receives  Loan 

Kenneth  H.  Kahao,  President  of  Smith- 
field  Sugar  Cooperative,  Inc.,  has  an- 
nounced that  Smithfield  has  received 
financial  assistance  from  the  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  Economic  De- 
velopment Administration.  This  assist- 
ance comes  in  the  form  of  an  eight  year 
loan  guarantee  and  a  twelve  year  direct 
government  loan. 

Most  of  the  new  financing  will  be  used 
to  encourage  the  shippers  to  Smithfield 
to  increase  their  sugarcane  production. 
The  shippers  to  Smithfield  will  be  guar- 
anteed the  full  commercial  value  for  their 
cane  at  least  through  the  1980  crop.  Be- 
yond that  point,  cane  volume  should  be 
increased  to  the  point  that  Federally 
guaranteed  money  should  not  be  needed. 

This  financing  is  available  to  any  in- 
dustry that  can  show  that  lower  priced 
foreign  imports  have  caused  harm  to  their 
industry.  Smithfield  was  able  to  demon- 
strate this  even  though  their  production 
had  increased  in  recent  years. 

Kahao  said  that  the  loan  and  loan  guar- 
antee are  not  gifts;  both  must  be  repaid 
in  the  next  eight  to  twelve  years.  How- 
ever, without  these  new  sources  of  fi- 
nancing, Smithfield  would  probably  have 
closed  in  1979,  and  everyone  —  farmer, 
mill  employee,  and  the  local  economy 
would  have  suffered. 
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IN  THE  FIELD  WITH 
LLOYD  L.  LAUDEN 


PLANTING  CONTINUES  -  GRINDING  STARTS 
DELIVER  GOOD  QUALITY 


October  11th  and  cane  planting  is  still 
in  progress.  Much  planting  has  been  done 
in  the  last  two  weeks.  However,  as  of 
yesterday,  there  were  still  a  few  heavy 
land  farms  where  the  soil  was  still  too 
wet  to  plant  all  over. 

Time  is  short;  grinding  is  here;  but 
growers  should  be  sure  to  apply  chemi- 
cals after  planting  if  at  all  possible.  Last 
year  because  of  similar  conditions,  a  num- 
ber of  growers  did  not  apply  chemicals 
following  planting  and  this  was  sorely  re- 
gretted by  these  growers. 

Again,  one  final  reminder  .  .  .  make  a 
full  planting.  Weather  permitting,  cane 
can  be  planted  during  grinding.  It  is  not 
easy,  but  it  can  be  done.  Old  stubble 
cane  hurts  cane  yields.  If  cane  is  not 
planted  more  old  stubble  will  be  kept. 

For  growers  who  have  not  finished 
planting,  this  subject  will  not  set  well, 
but  here  it  comes.  Some  of  the  recently 
planted  cane  will  soon  need  a  rain.  This 
is  particularly  true  where  land  was  culti- 
vated and  chopped  because  of  grass  and 
the  cane  planted  in  a  seed  bed  was  not 
firmed.  Rainfall  within  the  third  week  of 
October  will  not  be  good  for  harvesting 
but  it  could  help  insure  a  better  plant 
cane  crop  for  next  year. 

Several  sugar  mills  started  grinding 
operations  on  October  11th.  Pre-harvest 
tests  of  sucrose  and  purity  appear  good 
in  all  areas  at  this  time.  There  has  been 
a  good  improvement  in  the  last  two  weeks 
in  sucrose  and  purity.  According  to  re- 
ports, most  mills  will  be  grinding  by 
October  20. 

Growers  know  that  good  quality  cane 


to  the  mill  helps  both  growers  and  the 
processor.  Growers  have  become  more 
aware  of  the  need  for  good  quality  cane 
not  only  for  themselves  but  for  the  mill 
as  well.  During  heavy  rainfall  periods  it 
is  impossible  to  deliver  perfect  cane  but 
special  care  can  help  some  even  in  these 
periods.  However,  during  good  weather, 
special  care  can  materially  help  to  deliver 
better  quality  cane.  Speed  is  a  major 
cause  for  dirty  cane.  Slow  down  and  don't 
try  to  finish  by  noon.  Wait  a  little  later 
in  the  day  to  cut  cane  in  order  to  get  a 
better  burn.  Watch  the  loader  operation 
more  closely.  Watch  the  piler;  keep  it 
out  of  the  ground  as  much  as  possible. 
Growers  know  all  of  these  things.  How- 
ever, because  of  the  pressure  to  finish, 
speed  takes  over  and  quality  goes  down. 

Stale  or  old  cane  causes  major  prob- 
lems in  the  sugar  house.  It  creates  boil- 
ing house  problems  which  eventually 
cause  the  mill  to  reduce  grinding  rates. 
Growers  can  deliver  fresh  cane.  There 
is  very  little  or  no  reason  to  deliver  stale 
cane  unless  the  mill  breaks  down  for  sev- 
eral days.  Growers  need  the  factory  to 
grind  their  cane  and  sugar  mills  need 
the  growers  to  supply  cane.  Growers  and 
processors  have  to  work  together  in  a 
good  cooperative  spirit  for  the  good  of 
all. 

The  crop  has  materially  improved  in 
appearance  in  all  areas  of  the  belt.  Grow- 
ers still  feel  their  crop  will  be  below  last 
year  by  a  couple  of  tons  of  cane  per  acre 
because  of  the  short  planting  made  in 
1977,  gaps  in  plant  cane,  and  the  large 
amount  of  second  and  older  stubble  kept 
this  year. 
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Allain  brothers  use 
The  System'  to  whip 
sugarcane  borer. 

Bobby  and  Bryan  Allain,  A.V.  Allain 
&  Sons,  Jeanerette,  La.,  own  one  of 
the  few  copies  of  PA  Champonier's 
"Statements  of  the  Sugarcane  Crop  of 
Louisiana— 1849-59:'  This  early  chron- 
icle reports  the  sugarcane  borer  was  a 
real  problem  to  growers  back 
then,  too. 

"The  borer  has  been  with  us  a  long 
time,"  the  Allains  state.  "But  The 
System'  is  giving  us  the  best,  most 
economical  control  we've  known.  We 
don't  spray  a  field  until  it  needs  it,  but 
when  we  find  borers  under  the  leaf- 
sheath  of  5%  of  inspected  stalks— 
that's  LSU's  Economic  Threshhold— 
we  spray  GUTHION  right  away.  If  you 
spray  too  early,  it's  extra  expense.  If 
you  wait  too  long,  you  can  easily  lose 
five  tons  of  cane.  And  you  normally 
only  need  to  save  one  ton  per  acre  to 
pay  for  checking,  chemical. and  appli- 
cation for  the  season!' 


The  System5: 

Better  borer  control 
for  the  money. 

1 .  Use  entomologists  or  trained 
checkers. 

2.  Check  fields  regularly  through 
September. 

3.  Rely  on  beneficial  insect 
control  as  long  as  possible. 

4.  Spray  only  those  fields  with  5% 
infestation— LSU's  Economic 

Threshhold. 

5.  Spray  ®GUTHION 
insecticide  when 
beneficials  lose 
control. 


It  takes  more  than  a  good  insecti- 
cide like  GUTHION  to  get  the  most 
effective,  economical  control  of  sugar- 
cane borers.  It  takes  The  System'— a 
5-point,  practical  program  developed 
by  LSU  researchers  and  Chemagro 
that  utilizes  trained  personnel, 
beneficial  insects  and  timely 
applications  of  GUTHION  insecticide. 

Let  The  System'  help  you  control— 
the  sugarcane  borer.  It's  the  most  effi- 
cient way  to  use  the  dependable 
original  GUTHION. 

Chemagro  Agricultural  Division 
of  Mobay  Chemical  Corporation, 
Box  4913,  Kansas  City,  Missouri 

64120.  76161-4 

GUTHION  is  a  Reg.  TM  of  the  Parent  Company  of 
Farbenfabriken  Bayer  GmbH,  Leverkusen. 


RESPONSEability 
to  you  and  nature 


OCTOBER  15,  1978 


IN  WASHINGTON 
WITH 

DON  WALLACE 


(Note:   On  Sunday,  October  15,  the  House  of  Representatives  defeated  the  Con- 
ference Committee  Report,  thus  ending  all  hopes  for  legislation  in  1978.) 


SENATE  PASSES  SUGAR  BILL 

Shortly  after  midnight  on  October  12 
(12:15  A.M.  October  13)  one  of  the  few 
remaining  days  of  the  95th  Congress,  the 
Sugar  Bill  was  passed  on  the  Senate  floor 
by  a  vote  of  50  to  22.  Senator  Russell 
B.  Long  (D-La.),  Chairman  of  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee,  which  has  complete 
jurisdiction  over  sugar  legislation,  guided 
the  bill  around  and  through  stormy  de- 
bate over  the  tax  bill,  the  Humphrey- 
Hawkins  compromise,  hospital  costs,  and 
defense  appropriations. 

Senator  Long  introduced  the  bill  with 
a  16^  price  objective  in  a  good-faith  effort 
to  bring  the  bill  closer  in  line  with  what 
the  administration  will  accept.  The  Presi- 
dent has  threatened  to  veto  any  bill  with 
a  price  provision  over  150.  Senator  Long 
did  not  change  the  original  price  adjust- 
ment formula  of  the  Church  Bill,  how- 
ever. This  formula  is  based  on  average 
percentage  changes  in  the  wholesale  price 
index  and  the  parity  price  index,  and  can 
be  adjusted  on  a  semi-annual  basis,  be- 
ginning in  October  1979.  Senator  Ben- 
nett Johnston  addressed  the  chamber  on 
(lie  need  for  both  the  16^  price  objective 
and  the  adjustment  factor,  pointing  out 
that  the  compromise  on  price  was  hard 
ao  swallow,  but  necessary  in  order  to 
keep  the  legislation  moving  ofrward. 

The  Sugar  Bill  encountered  several 
stumbling   blocks    during   its    considera- 


tion on  the  floor.  Early  in  the  day,  Senate 
Majority  Leader  Robert  Byrd  (D-W.  Va.) 
called  up  the  bill.  Senator  John  Heinz 
(R-Pa.)  led  a  short-lived  filibuster  against 
the  provision  in  the  bill  allowing  the 
continuation  of  the  President's  right  to 
waiver  certain  countervailing  duties. 
Heinz  interrupted  consideration  of  the 
bill  until  Senator  Long  changed  the  ex- 
piration date  of  the  Presidential  authority 
as  a  compromise  to  allow  the  debate  to 
continue. 

Upon  completion  of  the  debate,  the 
Senate  filed  a  request  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  for  a  conference,  in  order 
to  reconcile  the  differences  between  the 
two  versions  of  the  bill.  The  important 
differences  are  (1)  the  15c/  House  price 
objective,  as  opposed  to  the  16#  Senate 
price  objective;  and  (2)  the  House  adjust- 
mnt  formula  based  on  cost  of  production, 
as  opposed  to  the  Senate  formula  based 
on  the  parity  and  wholesale  price  indexes. 

The  conference  will  be  convened  some- 
time during  the  two  final  days  of  the  Con- 
gress, and  the  recommendations  of  the 
conferees  must  then  be  submitted  to  both 
Houses  of  Congress  for  a  final  vote  be- 
fore the  adjournment  on  October  14.  The 
remaining  question  is  the  Presidential 
signature;  the  President  must  sign  within 
ten  days.  If  no  action  is  taken,  then  the 
measure  will  die  by  "pocket  veto". 

(Continued  on  page  18) 


THE  SUGAR  BULLETIN 


SENCOR  50%  WP 

HERBICIDE 

now  registered  for 

use  on  Sugarcane 

in  Louisiana 

and  Texas. 

SENCOR,  the  No.  1  preemergent  broadleaf  herbicide  for  soybeans, 
is  now  registered  for  control  of  these  grass  and  broadleaf  weeds 
in  Louisiana  and  Texas  sugarcane: 


Grass  Weeds: 

Broadleaf  Weeds: 

Crabgrass 

Spiny  amaranth 

Marestail 

Foxtails 

Field  bindweed 

Wild  mustard 

Seedling  johnsongrass 

Chickweed 

Winter  oats 

Signalgrass  (Brachiaria) 

Curly  dock 

Pigweeds 

Henbit 

Common  purslane 

Lambsquarters 

Sowthistle 

London  rocket 

•  Five  years  of  testing  have  shown  that  SENCOR  controls  grass 
and  broadleaf  weeds  that  cut  cane  yields— WITHOUT  CAUSING 
INJURY  THAT  LEAVES  BIG  GAPS  IN  CANE  STANDS.  And 
that  means  more  cane  and  more  sucrose  every  year. 

•  Preemergent  and  postemergent  applications 

•  Band  or  broadcast 

•  Apply  by  ground  or  air 

Ask  your  dealer  for  complete  details  about  this  great  new 
sugarcane  herbicide  right  away. 


(ft 


Chemagro  Agricultural  Division 

Mobay  Chemical  Corporation 

Box  4913,  Kansas  City,  Missouri  64120 


SENCOR  is  a  Reg.  TM  of  the  Parent  Company  of  Farbenfabriken  Bayer  GmbH,  Leverkusen 
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When  a 
farmer  talks, 
we  listen . . . 


More  than  300,000  farmers  and 
ranchers  across  the  USA  belong  to 
PCAs. 

As  members  and  stockholders,  they 
own  the  cooperative  Production 
Credit  Associations  —  all  430  or 
them.  So  when  they  talk,  we  listen. 
And  it's  good  listening. 

PCA  members  are  some  of  the  best  farmers  in  the  world.  And  among  the  best  informed 

people  in  agriculture.  Every  day  they  talk  to  us  about  trends  in  financial  management. 

And  about  their  plans.  They  tell  us  what  farmers  are  looking  for  in  production  loans 

and  in  capital  financing. 

If  you're  serious  about  farming  or  ranching,  we'd  like  to  listen  to 

your  plans.  Maybe  we  can  help  you  implement  them. 

You  talk.  We'll  listen.  Even  if  you  aren't  one  oi  our  members. 

Yet. 


Alexandria  PCA 

Alexandria  488-0841/2 
Marksville  253-7829 

Baton  Rouge  PCA 

Baton  Rouge  272-1905 
New  Roads  638-6408 


Opelousas  PCA 

Lafayette  232-3012 
New  Iberia  364-0217 
Opelousas  948-3003 
St.  Martinville  394-3430 

South  Louisiana  PCA 

Napoleonville  369-7214/5 
Raceland  537-3657 


THE  SUGAR  BULLETIN 


Plain  talk  about  sugarcane. 


"SiNBAR'was  the  thing 
that  brought  us  out  of 
a  bad  Johnsongrass 
problem." 


— Wilbert  Waguespak, 
St.  James,  La.,  one  of  the 
top  sugarcane  growers 
who  participated  in 
a  recent  weed  control 
panel. 


fey  PV     WILBERT  WAGUESPAK 

ST.  JAMES,  LA. 


ALTON  LANDRY, 
WHITE  CASTLE,  LA 


CLYDE  ARNOLD, 
PORT  ALLEN,  LA. 


JESSIE  BREAUX,  Jr., 
FRANKLIN,  LA. 


FRANK  MARTIN,  Jr.. 
FRANKLIN,  LA. 


HAROLD  RODRIGUE, 
VACHERIE,  LA. 


SONNY  THIBAUT 
GLENWOOD,  LA. 


BILL  FUSSELL, 
CANE  AIR,  INC., 
BELLE  ROSE,  LA. 


BOB  TORRANCE, 
DUPONT  SALESMAN, 
PANEL  MODERATOR 


Fall 

preemergence 
weed  control— 
the  answer  to 
keeping  cane 
clean  over  the 
winter. 


Seven  Louisiana  sugarcane 
growers  give  their  ideas  on  their 
fall  weed  control  programs,  the 
Johnsongrass  problem  and  fallow 
plowing. 


Clyde  Arnold: 

"We  use  Sinbar  in  the  stubble  where  we 
cut  for  seed,  and  it  will  hold  weeds  out 
until  we  put  our  fertilizer  down,  usually 
around  April.  We  also  spray  the  chemical 
on  plant  cane,  right  after  planting  modified 
broadcast,  at  the  rate  of  one  pound  per 
acre.  If  there's  any  weeds  up  then,  we  also 
put  on  a  pound  of  2,4-D.  That  cane  stays 
just  as  clean  as  you  want  to  see." 


Alton  Landry: 

"In  the  fall,  I  go  in  and  use  Sinbar  on 
plant  cane  and,  immediately  after  harvest, 
on  stubble  cane  that  I'm  positive  I'm  going 
to  keep  for  next  year's  production.  That's 
particularly  important  where  you  expect 
wild  oats  to  come  through." 


s 


Bob  Torrance: 

"When  do  you  figure  you'll  have  to  go  in 
and  hit  that  same  stubble  cane  again  the 
next  year?" 

Alton  Landry: 

"If  I  get  a  good  modified  broadcast  in  the 
fall  or  winter,  it's  not  necessary  that  I  get 
into  that  field  until  March  or  April,  when 
I'm  ready  to  fertilize." 


Jessie  Breaux,  Jr.: 

"That's  right.  Sinbar  really  does  what  you 
want  it  to  do  in  the  fall -keeps  cane  clean 
until  spring.  We  put  it  on  as  a  modified 
broadcast  after  planting,  knowing  that  no 
cultivating  will  be  necessary  until  we  are 
ready  to  begin  fertilizing.  We  know  the 
weeds  will  be  under  control." 


Frank  Martin,  Jr.: 

"I  use  Sinbar  as  we  cut  the  seed  cane. 
Then  as  soon  as  the  leaves  and  residue  are 
blown  off  the  top  of  the  row,  that  is,  on 
everything  that  we  are  going  to  keep— the 
first-  and  second-year  stubble— we  use  a  half 
a  pound  of  Sinbar  on  a  34 -inch  band,  and 
that  should  keep  it  clean  until  we  fertilize. 
If  you  put  two- thirds  of  a  pound  on  that 
bar  and  don't  disturb  it,  Sinbar  should 
keep  it  clean  even  after  fertilization." 


Harold  Rodrigue: 

"If  it's  dry  enough,  we  modify  broadcast 
with  Sinbar  and  2,4-D  as  we  harvest.  This 
treatment  will  keep  the  cane  clean  until  I'm 
ready  to  offbar  and  fertilize  it,  in  March  or 
April.  I  don't  want  to  touch  it  until  then." 


Wilbert  Waguespak: 

"We've  been  using  Sinbar  for  a  good  long 
while.  We've  had  to  because,  when  we  first 
got  the  place,  we  were  making  only  about 
12  tons  per  acre.  It  was  really  infested  with 
Johnsongrass.  And  Sinbar  on  our  stubble 
cane  in  the  fall  was  the  thing  that  brought 
us  out  of  that  bad  Johnsongrass  problem. 
We  use  Sinbar  on  our  plant  cane,  but  we 
also  spray  %  of  a  pound  of  it  on  a  30-inch 
band  after  we  cut  our  first-  and  second- 
year  stubble  for  the  mill.  Then  we  come 
back  in  the  spring  and  spray  whenever 
possible,  whenever  the  weather's  dry 
enough." 


Bill  Fussell: 

"You  know,  when  Sinbar  first  came  out 
and  we  were  doing  a  lot  of  demonstration 
work  with  it,  a  lot  of  growers  weren't  using 
any  fall  preemerge  herbicide  at  all.  We 
would  apply  Sinbar  usually  in  the  middle 
of  a  block  or  start  off  from  ditch  banks 
where  the  Johnsongrass  was  the  worst.  You 
could  sure  see  the  difference  in  the  spring. 
There  was  a  better,  earlier  stand  of  cane 
where  you  had  treated  with  Sinbar  and 
had  a  clean  row  compared  to  the  untreated 
area  where  you  had  the  winter  grass  on  top 
of  the  row." 

Harold  Rodrigue: 

"Anyone  can  get  rid  of  Johnsongrass,  I'd 
say,  in  about  three  to  maybe  six  years.  But 
you've  got  to  have  a  real  good  fallow-plow 
program.  Just  one  fallow  plowing  won't  do 
it.  You've  got  to  get  rid  of  this  cane  and  get 
it  back  in  and  fallow-plow  it  again." 

Wilbert  Waguespak: 

"It  takes  good  weather  and  some  good  luck. 
You've  got  to  have  a  good  fallow-plow 
year  and  a  good  year  to  apply  your  chemi- 
cals, no  matter  which  chemicals  you  use." 


Sonny  Thibaut: 

"You  bet.  That's  one  of  our  problems,  too. 
You  never  know  when  you're  going  to  have 
a  good  fallow-plow  year.  The  only  way 
fallow  plowing  is  effective  is  after  the  seed 
has  germinated.  You  can  turn  ground  over 
all  day  long  and  all  year  long,  but  if  the 
seed  hasn't  germinated,  then  the  weeds  are 
going  to  come  up  when  it  does  rain." 


Bob  Torrance: 

"In  other  words,  if  you  have  a  dry  summer 
and  the  weeds  don't  germinate,  then  your 
fallow  plowing  won't  be  as  successful." 

Sonny  Thibaut: 

"Sure,  but  you  can  have  the  opposite 
problem  and  get  too  much  rain.  That's 
where  our  preemergence  program  with 
Sinbar  on  our  plant  cane  is  really  helping 
us.  During  the  wet  year  of  1975,  all  of  our 
fallow  land  got  real  rank  with  Johnsongrass 
and  other  grasses.  We  had  to  go  in  in 
September  and  mow  the  grass  in  places, 
build  the  rows  and  plant 
cane  right  among  all 
those  grass  seeds. 
That's  when  you 
could  have  a  lot 
of  weed  problems. 
But  that's  where 
our  preemergence 
program  with 
Sinbar  really 
comes  through 
for  us." 


With  any  chemical 
follow  labeling 
instructions  and 
iva  rn  ings  ca  rcfu  1 1  v. 


W, 


BUfUNJ 
Agrichemicals 


Sinbar  is  the  DuPont  registered  trademark  for  terhaeil  weed  killer. 


SPEECH  BY  PRES.  P.  J.  deGRAVELLES,  JR. 

AT  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  CANE  LEAGUE 

SEPTEMBER  29,  1978 


Everyone  wants  to  know  the  current 
status  of  the  sugar  legislation.  I  am  not 
going  to  bore  you  with  the  details  of 
what  has  happened  during  the  last  nine 
months.  Most  of  you  have  heard  it  at 
one  time  or  another  from  me  or  another 
official  of  the  League.  We  have  come 
a  long  way,  from  nothing  up  to  where 
we  are  today.  To  be  frank  with  you,  I 
was  hoping  that  by  the  time  of  this  An- 
nual Meeting  I  would  be  able  to  stand 
up  before  you  and  say  'This  is  the  Sugar 
Stabilization  Act  of  1978,  past,  signed, 
sealed,  delivered  and  this  is  what  it  has 
for  you."  Unfortunately  we  are  not  quite 
at  that  point. 

We  are  working  for  a  17$  price  ob- 
jective. That  has  been  our  goal  from  the 
beginning  and  it  continues  to  be  our  goal. 
That  is  the  price  we  need  in  Louisiana. 
It  is  the  price  that  the  Domestic  Sugar 
Industry  needs.  From  U.S.D.A.  studies 
there  are  six  states  who  produce  about 
33%  of  the  Sugar  Beets  who  have  pro- 
duction cost  in  excess  of  17^.  That  is  why 
I  say  there  is  certainly  justification  of  a 
170  price.  I  can't  believe  that  this  govern- 
ment is  willing  to  chop  off  30  to  40%  of 
its  domestic  sugar  production.  I  hope  that 
is  not  the  case.  Seventeen  cents  has  been 
our  goal  and  will  continue  to  be  our  goal. 

Time  is  now  becoming  a  factor  for  us. 
The  Congress  adjourns  on  October  14. 
The  house  is  debating  the  rule  today. 
Hopefully  by  next  week,  the  sugar  bill 
will  be  voted  on.  After  the  amendments 
and  the  vote,  there  has  to  be  a  mark-up 
or  a  reporting  out  of  the  bill  on  the  Senate 
side  by  the  Senate  Finance  Committee. 


We  anticipate  no  problem  there  as  you 
all  know  that  Senator  Long  is  Chairman 
of  the  Committee.  Then  the  bill  has  to 
go  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  to  be  de- 
bated and  voted  upon  by  the  Senate. 

In  the  Senate,  the  bill  is  introduced 
with  the  17^  price  objective  and  I  think 
we  can  hold  that  in  the  Senate.  After 
that,  when  both  bills  are  passed  by  each 
house  then  they  must  go  to  a  conference 
and  they  reach  an  agreement  if  the  ver- 
sions are  different.  Then  we  are  ready 
for  the  President  to  sign  the  Bill. 

So,  I  say  our  back  is  up  against  the 
wall  as  far  as  time  is  concerned.  But  don't 
be  alarmed.  This  is  nothing  new.  Every- 
time  we  have  dealt  with  Sugar  Legisla- 
tion, we  are  always  right  at  the  end  of 
the  line  when  Congress  is  ready  to  ad- 
journ. If  you  have  been  following  this 
thing  closely,  and  you  don't  have  ulcers, 
you  are  a  prime  candidate,  because  it  is 
very  nerve  racking.  You  are  up  there  and 
you  just  want  to  do  something,  but  I  have 
found  that  the  wheels  of  government 
move  slowly. 

At  this  point  I  continue  to  be  optimis- 
tic. I  feel  that  we  are  going  to  get  a 
sugar  bill  and  one  that  we  can  live  with 
and  sustain  us  in  business  —  it  may  do 
more  than  sustain  us  —  it  will  keep  us 
in  business  and  will  prosper.  I  really  feel 
that  way  or  I  would  not  have  my  people 
out  there  planting  600  acres  of  cane.  I 
hope  that  within  the  next  two  weeks  or 
after  October  14th  we  will  be  able  to 
tell  you  that  we  have  been  successful  in 

(continued  on  next  page) 
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passing  this  Legislation.  It  has  been  a 
long  and  hard  fight.  I  just  wish  that 
each  and  everyone  of  you  could  have  the 
opportunity  to  go  through  a  bill  from  its 
beginning  through  all  of  the  committee 
proceedings  to  see  how  complicated  it  is 
to  get  a  bill  passed. 

I  was  complaining  the  other  day  to 
one  of  our  Congressmen  that  we  have 
been  put  off  two  times  already.  We  were 
scheduled  on  the  floor  week  before  last, 
and  again  this  week,  and  because  of  more 
important  legislation  we  were  pushed 
aside.  I  was  complaining  to  Congress- 
man Long  about  that  and  he  told  me  not 
to  complain  because  sugar  has  a  high 
priority.  He  said  you  should  see  all  the 
people  waiting  back  there  in  the  wings 
who  can't  even  get  their  bills  off  the 
Legislative  calendar. 

This  past  year  has  been  a  very  inter- 
esting year  to  say  the  least.  We  started 
out  with  the  de  la  Garza  Amendment  of 
the  farm  bill  that  was  going  to  take  care 
of  the  1977  and  the  1978  crops.  Well,  as 
it  so  happens  the  Administration  was  a 
little  slow  in  implementing  this  amend- 
ment. They  had  the  authority  but  they 
wouldn't  move.  Lucky  for  us  we  have 
a  good  Congressional  Delegation  —  they 
were  able  to  put  some  heat  behind  the 
Administration  and  were  able  to  get 
things  going..  We  were  lucky  in  being 
able  to  receive  a  subsidy  payment  on 
most  of  the  1977  crop.  Other  segments 
of  the  domestic  sugar  industry  were  not 
so  lucky.  They  put  their  1977  sugar  pro- 
duction in  the  loan  program,  only,  to  find 
out  the  sugar  would  not  be  removed  from 
their  warehouses  until  the  13  month  loan 
matured.  In  many  cases,  even  after  the 
loan  did  mature,  the  government  took 
title  to  the  sugar  and  pays  the  sugar  pro- 
cessor rent  on  the  warehouse. 

We  had  a  lot  of  marketing  problems. 
We  had  them  in  the  1977  crop  and  it 
is  very  possible  we  will  have  them  for 
the  1978  crop.  We  had  a  glut  of  foreign 
sugar  come  into  this  country  during  the 
months  of  November  and  December  of 
1977.  If  my  memory  serves  me  correct, 
1.6  million  tons  of  foreign  sugar  came 
into   this   country   during  the   month   of 


December  alone.  So,  as  a  consequence, 
the  refiners'  warehouses  were  full  of 
sugar.  Vessels  were  sitting  at  the  refiners' 
docks  being  used  as  warehouses.  Much 
of  the  Louisiana  sugar  that  was  produced 
and  shipped  by  barges,  sat  in  the  barges 
for  months.  This  could  have  been  elimi- 
nated by  early  implementation  of  the  de 
la  Garza  Amendment. 

We  are  afraid  this  same  thing  will 
happen  again  this  year.  We  may  have 
difficulty  marketing  our  sugar  during  the 
crop  because  of  this  foreign  sugar  com- 
ing into  the  country.  That  makes  it  so 
important  that  we  have  adequate  storage 
facilities.  The  League  recognized  this 
and  held  a  meeting  for  all  the  Processors 
in  Louisiana  some  six  or  eight  weeks  ago. 
We  had  experts  on  building  some  stor- 
age facilities  come  in  to  give  us  some 
information  as  to  how  we  could  build 
some  storage  facilities.  There  is  no  way 
to  do  it  in  a  hurry.  We  can  store  about 
65%  of  our  crop,  which  means  we  have 
to  ship  about  35%  as  produced.  I  think 
it  is  going  to  be  imperative  in  the  fu- 
ture to  have  more  storage  facilities.  Sugar 
Marketing  is  becoming  much  different 
from  what  we  have  known  in  the  past. 

We  have  to  be  realistic  and  face  these 
problems  and  make  plans  for  them.  An- 
other problem  that  was  created  last  year 
was  that  the  Department  of  Justice  filed 
an  injunction  and  caused  he  New  York 
Sugar  &  Coffee  Exchange  to  stop  quot- 
ing daily  prices.  Immediately  the  League 
and  the  Louisiana  Sugar  Exchange  went 
to  work  to  try  and  remedy  this.  We  have 
been  working  on  it  for  10  months.  We 
have  met  with  officials  from  the  Anti- 
Trust  Division  Department  of  the  Jus- 
tice Department  and  we  are  hoping  that 
we  are  close  to  solving  the  problem. 

We  also  had  good  things!  A  couple  of 
years  ago  we  changed  the  name  of  the 
Audubon  Sugar  Factorv  to  Audubon 
Sugar  Institute.  We  did  that  because  we 
wanted  it  to  take  on  a  different  complex. 
We  had  in  mind  a  real  research  and  de- 
velopment center.  We  have  a  facility 
there  that  is  not  duplicated  anywhere 
in  the  world.  If  you  have  not  seen  it, 
you  should.  It  is  a  little  sugar  mill  stuck 
right  in  the  middle  of  the  campus.  It  is 
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capable  of  grinding  about  300  tons  of 
sugar  cane  per  day.  Sugar  engineers  from 
throughout  the  world  have  been  trained 
at  L.S.U.  Dr.  Joe  Polack  assumed  the 
position  of  Director  of  the  Audubon  Sugar 
Institute.  He  is  dedicated  towards  mak- 
ing this  a  real  Research  &  Development 
Institute  for  Sugar.  Thanks  to  Governor 
Edwards,  we  were  able  to  receive  a 
$216,000  increase  to  the  Audubon  Sugar 
Institute  Budget.  In  addition,  we  made 
a  pledge  to  the  Governor  that  the  indus- 
trv  would  put  up  $70,000.  The  American 
Sugar  Cane  League  will  donate  $35,000 
and  the  Processors  $35,000.  It  takes  a  long 
time  to  see  results,  but  I  think  it  will  be 
something  that  will  pay  off  for  us. 

There  are  some  other  bright  spots.  You 
know  there  is  always  the  gloom  before 
the  sun  shines.  We  are  working  on  Legis- 
lation and  think  we  are  going  to  get  it. 
However,  if  we  are  going  to  stay  into 
the  sugar  business,  we  have  to  increase 
our  cane  yields  in  Louisiana.  We  must 
continue  to  try  to  increase  our  yields.  I 
think  maybe  we  are  on  to  something  that 
is  going  to  help  you.  Close  Row  Spacing. 
All  of  you  are  familiar  with  that  term, 
which  means  planting  cane  on  two  foot 
drills,  on  flat  land.  We  had  some  fabu- 
lous yields  on  small  experimental  plots. 
This  year,  for  the  first  time,  we  are  going 
to  harvest  three  eight  acre  plots. 

Senator  Bennett  Johnston  went  to  bat 
for  us.  We  needed  some  money  for  close 
row  spacing  research  at  U.S.D.A.  in 
Houma.  New  varieties  must  be  devel- 
oped, new  planting  methods,  herbicides 
research  and  different  type  of  mechani- 
cal harvester  to  harvest  this  cane.  We 
needed  $450,000  added  on  to  the  Houma 
Station's  budget.  Thanks  to  a  lot  of  work 
by  Senator  Johnston,  we  have  that  money- 
no  w  so  we  are  going  to  go  full  speed  with 
the  research.  If  it  proves  successful,  it 
will  mean  an  awful  lot  to  Louisiana  as 
we  can  increase  our  yields  significantly. 

We  are  not  alone  in  finding  adequate 
labor.  Everywhere  you  go,  there  seems 
to  be  problems  with  the  availability  of 
labor,  even  though  the  unemployment 
rate  is  high.  This  is  forcing  us  to  move 
to  larger  equipment  and  also  to  mechani- 
cal planters.  A  lot  of  people  are  giving 


me   favorable   reports   as   to   how   their 
mechanical  planters  are  working. 

During  the  year  we  have  had  some 
changes  in  our  Staff.  I  am  sure  all  of  you 
are  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  on  April 
1st  we  terminated  Godfrey  Associates, 
Inc.  On  June  1st  we  employed  the  ser- 
vices of  Don  Wallace  &  Associates  to 
be  our  Washington  Representative.  Don 
and  his  wife  were  going  to  be  here  today 
but  because  of  pending  business  in  Wash- 
ington were  unable  to  make  it.  I  am  very 
sorry  because  I  would  like  for  you  all 
to  meet  him.  However,  he  will  be  com- 
ing here  in  the  latter  part  of  October  to 
take  a  look  at  our  sugar  industry.  Don 
is  just  a  country  boy  from  Alabama  — 
cotton  country.  He  is  34  years  old  and 
his  wife  is  secretary  to  Senator  Bennett 
Johnston  so  they  have  that  close  Louisi- 
ana contact.  We  are  very,  very  pleased 
with  his  performance  in  Washington.  We 
are  extremely  happy  with  what  he  is 
doing  for  us  and  I  think  we  are  going 
to  have  a  very  fine  working  relationship 
with  Don. 

I  am  sure  you  all  know  by  now  that 
our  Vice-President  and  General  Man- 
ager —  Gilbert  Durbin  has  announced 
that  he  would  like  to  retire  in  January 
of  next  year.  When  he  notified  us  of  that, 
I  appointed  a  committee  to  find  the  best 
possible  man  available  to  replace  Gil 
Durbin.  It  is  a  most  important  job.  This 
industry  is  so  dependent  upon  the  Gen- 
eral Manager  of  the  League.  Our  com- 
mittee did  an  excellent  job.  They  inter- 
viewed people  and  selected  the  man,  who 
in  all  of  their  minds  and  in  my  mind,  was 
the  absolute  best  man  for  the  job.  He  has 
experience  and  has  had  training  under 
the  master.  They  recommended  to  the 
Board  that  Charles  Hodson  be  the  next 
General  Manager,  effective  January  6, 
1979.  I  am  extremely  pleased  and  happy 
that  we  are  going  to  have  Charlie  as  our 
General  Manager. 

It  has  been  a  very  active  year  to  say 
the  least.  I  assumed  this  position  one  year 
ago  today.  We  have  done  a  lot  of  things, 
far  too  numerous  for  me  to  mention  here 
today.  All  of  our  regular  programs  have 
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continued.  We  do  a  lot  of  research  and 
we  did  some  extra  things.  We  had  Sec- 
retary Bergland  come  into  the  State  in 
November  of  1977  and  gave  him  a  tour 
of  the  Louisiana  Sugar  Industry.  I  don't 
know  how  much  good  it  did,  but  it 
couldn't  have  done  any  harm.  Also  we 
held  grower  meetings  and  went  around 
throughout  the  belt  to  meet  with  grow- 
ers to  see  what  their  gripes  were.  We 
also  wanted  to  tell  them  what  we  were 
doing  and  we  think  that  those  meetings 
worked  out  real  well. 

I  would  be  remiss  in  my  responsibili- 
ties if  I  did  not  mention  this  to  you.  The 
Louisiana  Congressional  Delegation  has 
helped  us  so  much.  We  have  a  great  dele- 
gation. They  do  a  great  job  for  our  Louisi- 
ana sugar  industry. 

I  would  like  to  close  this  on  a  short 
personal  note.  All  prior  Presidents  stand 
up,  congratulate,  and  say  how  good  the 
League's  Staff  is.  I  have  worked  closely 
with  the  League  for  the  past  10  to  15 
years  and  I  can  honestly  say  —  it  is  only 
when  you  become  President  of  this  or- 
ganization that  you  can  really  appreciate 
the  Staff.  I  would  put  the  Staff  of  the 
A.S.C.L.  against  the  Staff  of  any  Asso- 
ciation, Business  or  office  anywhere.  They 
are  absolutely  superb  and  they  make  the 
job  of  Presidency  easy.  They  push  the 
President  and  make  you  work,  they  give 
you  all  the  background  information  you 
need.  They  are  thinkers  and  they  are 
thinking  all  the  time.  My  association  with 
them  has  certainly  made  me  a  better  per- 
son. If  you  don't  know  all  of  their  names, 
they  are  a  real  team.  We  have  Gilbert 
Durbin  —  Vice-President  and  General 
Manager,  Charlie  Hodson,  Assistant  Gen- 
eral Manager  and  Economist,  Lloyd  Lau- 
den  —  Field  Representative  &  Agrono- 
mist, Tom  Warner  —  Information  Direc- 
tor, Paul  Borron,  Jr.  and  Paul  Borron, 
III  -  The  Attorneys  from  Plaquemine, 
Windell  Jackson  &  Charlie  Richard  — 
Assistant  Agronomists  —  from  New  Iberia 
&:  Thibodaux.  Then  we  have  two  super 
ladies  who  are  Kathy  Roth  —  Receptionist 
&  Bookkeeper  and  Anne  Davidson  —  Sec- 
retary. We  owe  these  people  a  great  big 
applause. 


The  members  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors of  this  organization  have  been  most 
supportive.  They  have  really  worked  hard 
to  help  me  solve  the  problems  we  had. 
Again,  I  would  be  remiss  in  my  responsi- 
bilities if  I  did  not  say  that  some  people 
have  gone  beyond  the  call  of  duty. 

This  Legislature  has  taken  an  awful 
lot  of  time.  Coming  back  on  the  plane 
last  night  I  was  looking  in  my  little  diary 
and  this  week  was  the  24th  week  I  have 
spent  in  Washington  since  the  first  of 
the  year.  That  is  two-thirds  of  the  year. 

I  have  a  first  Vice-President,  Ramon 
Billeaud  that  certainly  makes  things  easy. 
Whenever  I  have  tough  jobs  that  I  can 
not  or  do  not  want  to  get  to,  I  call  on 
Ramon.  He  has  done  things  like  handle 
the  Political  Action  Committee.  That  had 
to  be  the  most  unpopular  thing  that  any- 
one could  do.  He  did  and  came  through 
with  flying  colors  and  he  has  made  a 
number  of  trips  to  Washington  to  help 
us  on  this  Legislation. 

Jimmy  Thibaut,  who  serves  as  Chair- 
man of  this  Legislature  has  made  almost 
as  many  trips  to  Washington  as  I  have 
and  has  spent  an  awful  lot  of  time  on 
this.  He  has  also  given  so  much  of  him- 
self. F.  A.  Graugnard  has  made  numerous 
trips  to  Washington.  He  was  chairman 
of  the  Search  Committee,  so,  I  am  par- 
ticularly grateful  to  these  three  people 
for  the  time  they  have  spent  helping  me. 

Last  but  certainly  not  least  I  have  to 
say  that  if  you  are  President  of  A.S.C.L. 
and  you  spend  24  weeks  out  of  the  year 
in  Washington  in  10  months,  you  have 
to  have  a  very  understanding  wife.  I  cer- 
tainly owe  a  tribute  to  Jane  —  not  once 
has  she  ever  complained  that  I  am  leav- 
ing or  have  to  go.  Of  course  being  the 
daughter  of  a  farmer  helps  her  to  under- 
stand these  things.  Her  attitude  has  been 
wonderful  towards  the  work  I  have  done 
and  the  time  I  have  spent  away  from 
home.  Next  week  Jane  and  I  will  be  shar- 
ing another  wedding  anniversary.  We 
have  taken  the  high  and  low  roads,  have 
seen  good  times  and  we  have  seen  some 
rough  times  and  if  you  don't  mind  me 
paraphrasing  from  an  old  song  —  'She 
is  ever  gentle  on  mv  mind." 
THANK  YOU. 
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1977  HIGH  YIELD  AWARD  WINNERS 
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Jerry  and  Louis  Lasseigne,  New  Iberia,  La.,      Albert  Broussard,  Loreauville,  La.,  37.2  tons 


33.8  tons  per  acre  on  299.5  acres. 


per  acre  on  5.9  acres. 
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Dugas  and  LeBlanc,  Paincourtville,  La.,  28.89  tons  per  acre  on  2,076.6  acres.    From 
left:  L.  J.  Dugas  and  D.  C.  Mattingly. 
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IN  WASHINGTON 

(Continued  from  page  6) 

HOUSE  VOTE  ON  FINAL 

PASSAGE  OF  SUGAR  BILL, 

OCTOBER  6,  1978 

State  Yes  No      No  Vote 

Alabama  4  12 

Alaska  1 

Arizona  112 


Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

2 

27 

4 

1 
9 
0 

1 
6 
1 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

0 
0 

8 

3 
1 
5 

3 
0 

2 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

4 

2 
2 

6 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

7 
4 
5 

9 
6 
0 

7 
1 
1 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

3 
5 

8 

0 
1 
0 

2 
1 
0 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

0 
1 
0 

1 
1 

8 

1 
0 

3 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

7 
4 
4 

10 
0 
0 

2 
4 
1 

Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 

7 
2 
2 

1 

0 
0 

2 
0 
1 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 
New  Jersey 
New  Mexico 

0 
0 
1 
0 

1 
1 

10 

1 

0 
1 
4 
1 

New  York 
North  Carolina 
North  Dakota 

5 

9 
1 

23 
0 
0 

9 
2 
0 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

6 
4 

2 

12 
1 
1 

5 
0 
1 

Pennsylvania 
Rhode  Island 
South  Carolina 

5 
0 

4 

14 
2 
1 

6 
0 
1 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

2 

4 

12 

0 

2 
8 

0 
1 
4 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

1 
1 
4 

0 
0 
5 

1 
0 

1 

Washington 

3 

2 

2 

West  Virginia 

1 

T 

2 

Wisconsin 

6 

2 

1 

Wyoming 

0 

0 

1 

Commercial  Members  of  the 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  CANE  LEAGUE 
OF  THE  U.S.A.,  INC. 

AMOCO  OIL  COMPANY 

Atlanta,  Georgia 

ASSUMPTION  BANK  &  TRUST  CO. 
Napoleonville,  La. 

CANE  MACHINERY  &  ENGINEERING 

CO.,  INC. 

P.O.  Box  968 

Thibodaux,  La.  70301 

COLONIAL  MOLASSES  COMPANY 
P.  O.  Box  19004  New  Orleans,  La.  70119 

COMMERCIAL  BANK  AND  TRUST  CO. 
Franklin,  La.  70538 

DEEP  SOUTH  COOPERATIVE  ASSN. 

P.  O.  Box  1066 

Thibodaux,  La.  70301 

INGREDIENT  SALES  CO. 

914  Carondelet  Bldg. 

New  Orleans,  La.  70130 

J  &  L/HONIRON  ENGINEERING  CO.,  INC. 
P.  O.  Box  620 

leanerette,  La.  70544 

WESTWAY  TRADING  CORP. 

Manard  Molasses  Division 

1330  Whitney  Building 

New  Orleans,  La. 

F.  C.  SCHAFFER  &  ASSOCIATES 

1020  Florida  Blvd. 
Baton  Rouge,  La.  70802 

PELICAN  STATE  LIME  CO. 
Morgan  City,  La.  70380 

SOUTH  LOUISIANA  PCA 

P.  O.  Box  488 

Napoleonville,  La.  70390 

STANDARD  SUPPLY  &  HARDWARE 
CO.,  INC. 

822  Tchoupitoulas  St. 
New  Orleans,  La. 

THE  THOMSON  MACHINERY  COMPANY, 

INC. 

P.  O.  Box  71 

Thibodaux,  La.  70301 

WHITNEY  NATIONAL  BANK 
New  Orleans,  La. 
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Stop  Brown  Panicum. 


Why ';  Because  years  of  use  by  leading  growers  have  shown 
that  just  one  pre-emergence  application  of  liquid  Fenac  w 
sugarcane  herbicide  can  eliminate  seedling  Johnsongrass  and 
other  persistent  annual  pests  like  crabgrass,  foxtail  and 
barnyardgrass    Growers  also  report  having  seen  startling  results 
on  brown  top  panicum 

Even  better,  Fenac  also  knocks  out  nine  major  broadleaf 
weeds,  including  morningglory,  dock,  chickweed  and  henbit 

Your  sugarcane  doesn't  have  to  compete  for  sunlight, 
fertilizer,  moisture  and  row  space     Its  vigor  and  yields. 
along  with  your  profits  are  increased  by  elimination  of 
unwanted  weeds  PfllAH 

Right  now,  Fenac  is  in  short  supply        ■   ■   |l|||| 
But  we're  working  hard  to  correct  the  ^^ 

problem.  Because  we're  all  after  <s!DCHEf 

cleaner,  more  profitable  cane. 


(Use  these  products  in  accordance  with  label  directions  and  only  on  those  crops 
registered  for  their  use  ) 

AMCHEM  PRODUCTS    INC     AMBLER    PA    19002 
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We  stand  for  the  encouragement  of  Home 
Industries  as  against  Foreign  Competition 
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UP  FRONT  WITH  THE  LEAGUE 


DURBIN  RETIREMENT  DINNER 

Invitations  will  be  mailed  out  in  late 
November  for  the  Gilbert  Durbin  Re- 
tirement Dinner,  which  will  be  held  at 
the  New  Orleans  Marriott  Hotel,  January 
6,  1979.  If  you  wish  to  attend  the  dinner 
and  have  not  received  an  invitation  by 
December  1,  simply  drop  a  note  to  the 
League  office  and  we  will  gladly  mail 
one  to  you.  We  have  compiled  a  very 
long  mailing  list,  but  it  is  possible  that 
some  names  were  overlooked. 

We  have  reserved  some  rooms  at  the 
Marriott  for  those  persons  who  would 
want  to  stay  over  the  night  of  the  ban- 
quet. We  will  mail  you  the  Marriott  re- 
servation form  if  you  will  simply  check 
the  block  on  the  ticket  request.  The  cut- 
off for  rooms  is  December  22. 

A  function  of  this  type  requires  lots  of 
planning,  and  also  involves  some  guess- 
work in  regards  to  the  number  that  will 
attend.  With  this  in  mind,  please  send 
in  your  ticket  request  (along  with  your 
check)  as  soon  as  possible. 


WORLD  SUGAR  PRODUCTION 

Beet  and  Cane  Sugai 

Compared 

World 

Beet 

Cane 

Production 

Sugar 

Sugar 

(1,000  metric  tons,  raw  v 

alue) 

1978-79.  .  . 

91,013 

35,509 

55,504 

1977-78.  .  . 

93,709 

35,970 

57,739 

1976-77.  ... 

87,065 

33,154 

53,911 

1975-76.  .  . 

81,631 

32,320 

49,311 

1974-75.  .  . 

79,051 

29,061 

49,990 

1973-74.  .  . 

80,491 

32,342 

48,149 

1972-73.  .  . 

76,724 

31,033 

45,691 

1971-72.  .  . 

72,737 

31,200 

41,537 

1970-71.  .  . 

73,026 

30,181 

42,845 

1969-70.  .  . 

73,787 

30,157 

43,630 

1968-69.  .  . 

68,609 

30,451 

38,158 

1967-68.  .  . 

65,624 

29,124 

36,500 

1966-67.  .  . 

65,416 

28,069 

37,347 

1965-66.  .  . 

63,182 

27,115 

36,067 

1964-65.  .  , 

66,575 

30,470 

36.105 

1963-64.  .  . 

55,122 

23,587 

31,535 

1962-63.  .„ 

51,432 

21,897 

29,535 

1961-62.  .  . 

52,542 

22,670 

29,872 

1960-61.  .  . 

55,442 

24,266 

31,176 

1959-60.  .  . 

50,084 

20,312 

29,772 

1958-59.  .  . 

50,892 

21,616 

29,276 

1957-58.  ... 

45,874 

19,123 

26,751 

Source:  F.O 

.  Licht  reports. 

PER  CAPITA  -WORLD  CONSUMPTION 

World  Sugar 
Consumption 

(In  thousands  World  (b) 

Statistical                                  of  metric  tons,  Population 

Crop  Year  (a)                                   raw  value)  (In  millions) 

1977-78 86,652  4,205 

1976-77 83,180  4,124 

1975-76 80,131  4,045 

1974-75 77,570  3,968 

1973-74 80,011  3,890 

1972-73 77,263  3,818 

1971-72 75,373  3,747 

1970-71 74,419  3,678 

1969-70 72,223  3,610 

1968-69 68,141  3,543 

1967-68. 65,635  3,478 

1966-67 65,457  3,414 

1965-66 62,816  3,350 

1964-65 59,273  3,288 

1963-64 54,261  3,225 

1962-63 54,479  3,163 

1961-62....- 55,602  3,103 

1960-61 • ...                    52,734  3,044 

1959-60 '. 48,858  2.986 

1958-59 47,561  2,929 

1957-58 : 44,704  2,875 

1956-57 42,228  2,823 

(a)  Commencing  September  1  and  ending  August  31. 

(b)  Population  as  of  mid -calendar  year,  based  on  United  Nations  estimates. 


World  Per  Capita 

Consumption 

(In  pounds 

raw  value) 

45.43 
44.47 
43.67 
43.10 
45.35 
44.61 
44.35 
44.61 
44.11 
42.40 
41.60 
42.27 
41.34 
39.74 
37.09 
37.97 
39.50 
38.19 
36.07 
35.80 
34.28 
32.98 
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IN  WASHINGTON 
WITH 

DON  WALLACE 


CONGRESS  DEFEATS  THE  1978  SUGAR  BILL 


In  spite  af  the  all-out  efforts  by  the 
Louisiana  Congressional  delegation  dur- 
ing the  waning  hours  of  the  95th  Con- 
gress, the  Sugar  Stabilization  Act  was 
lost  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives by  only  17  votes.  The  vote 
followed  a  5  A.M.  conference  between 
appointed  Senate  Finance,  House  Ways 
and  Means,  and  Agriculture  Committee 
members  on  the  final  day  of  the  95th 
Congress,  October  15.  The  Conference 
Committee  produced  an  essentially  one- 
year  stopgap  measure,  with  provisions 
for  a  0.750  payment  on  top  of  a  150 
market  price  objective  for  the  1978  crop 
year.  Crop  years  1979  through  1982  were 
provided  for  in  the  bill,  but  at  such  a 
low  level  that  reconsideration  of  the  leg- 
islation would  have  been  necessary  after 
the  1978  crop  year. 

The  Carter  Administration  had  pushed 
for  a  low  market  price  objective  in  com- 
bination with  payments  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  drafting  of  the  sugar  bill, 
and  it  became  clear  to  the  conferees 
that  the  entire  measure  was  in  probable 
danger  of  a  veto  if  such  provisions  were 
not  included  in  the  bill.  At  the  same 
time,  it  was  known  that  the  payments 
scheme  would  draw  opposition  to  the 
bill  from  various  sectors,  including  many 
Congressmen  from  the  corn  and  beet 
slates,  on  the  floor  of  the  House.  But 
as  Congressman  Tom  Foley  (D-Wash.), 
Chairman  of  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee,  described  the  double-bind 
situation,  "with  adjournment  nearing  and 
time  lor  negotiations  running  out,  it 
proved  impossible  in  the  time*  we  had 
left  for  the  Conference  Committee  to 
get  a  compromise'  which  would  satisfy 
varied  interests  including  sugar  growers 


and  users,  the  corn  sweetener  industry, 
Members  of  Congress,  and  the  Adminis- 
tration, and  conferees  had  to  fall  back 
on  the  stopgap  bill  aimed  at  the  1978 
crop." 

Earlier  in  the  day,  the  conference  re- 
port had  been  accepted  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  36-20,  under  the 
leadership  of  Senator  Russell  Long  (D- 
La.),  Louisiana's  longtime  friend  of  the 
sugar  cane  industry.  Senator  Long  ex- 
plained the  Conference  Committee's 
adoption  of  the  15c?  market  price  objec- 
tive with  the  0.750  payment  on  the  Senate 
floor:  "This  conference  report  on  the 
Sugar  Act  sharply  cuts  back  on  the 
amount  of  help  we  can  provide  for  pro- 
ducers of  cane  and  beet  sugar.  We  are 
doing  this  to  meet  the  President's  price 
control  objectives,  that  is,  his  stabiliza- 
tion objectives.  .  .  .  This  is  a  drastic- 
ally reduced  bill  compared  to  what  some 
of  us  feel  is  really  needed.  The  sugar 
farmers  will  be  receiving  less  than  they 
should,  and  some,  indeed,  may  have  a 
difficult  time.  Rut  we  would  far  rather 
settle  for  a  limited  one-year  bill  and  feel 
that  some  help  was  coming  to  them  than 
to  have  this  Congress  adjourn  without 
doing  anything  to  provide  some  help 
in  this  situation." 

Senator  Frank  Church  (D-Idaho),  also 
a  strong  advocate  of  the  sugar  bill,  com- 
mended Senator  Long  for  bringing  the 
bill  to  the  floor,  given  the  difficult  cir- 
cumstances  of  the  conference:  "Given 
the  fierce  resistance  of  the  administra- 
tion to  any  other  bill,  and  the  lateness 
of  the  hour,  I  think  it  is  remarkable  that 

(continued  on  page  10) 
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IN  THE  FIELD  WITH 
LLOYD  L.  LAUDEN 


RAIN  NEEDED  -     HARVEST  UNDER  WAY 


At  the  time  of  this  writing,  October 
26,  1978,  much  cane  planted  in  freshly 
prepared  land  in  late  September  and  in 
early  October  is  badly  in  need  of  rain- 
fall. This  is  true  for  both  light  and  heavy 
land  planted  cane.  Without  a  doubt, 
some  of  this  cane  is  already  damaged 
to  some  extent.  A  slow-falling  inch  and 
a  half  rainfall  would  do  much  to  seal 
soil  around  the  seed  pieces  to  protect 
these  from  further  drying  out. 

While  asking  for  the  rainfall,  it  would 
be  good  to  be  able  to  limit  the  amount 
and  the  frequency  of  the  rainfall.  Perfect 
harvesting  weather  all  ever  the  belt  has 
allowed  the  harvest  to  move  at  a  good 
pace. 

Most  growers  are  delivering  fresh  cane 
with  a  minimum  amount  of  mud  and 
trash  on  cane.  Some  growers  report  it 
has  been  difficult  staying  ahead  of  the 
loader  with  the  cutting  in  some  of  the 
lower  yielding  fields.  Reports  on  esti- 
mates of  tons  of  cane  per  acre  to  be  made 
this  year  vary  considerably.  However, 
there'  are  many  more  reports  of  lower 
yield  than  higher  yield  comparing  this 
crop  with  I  he  1977  crop.  Most  growers 
are   reporting   very  low  yields   of  cane 


per  acre  in  second  and  older  stubble 
cane.  A  few  growers  have  indicated  good 
tonnage  in  a  few  acres  of  plant  cane  al- 
ready harvested. 

It  is  hoped  that  yields  of  cane  per  acre 
will  increase  when  growers  get  well  into 
the  harvest  of  the  better  looking  first 
year  stubble  and  plant  cane  fields.  Yields 
of  cane  per  acre  usually  increase  as  the 
harvest  progresses.  Growers  know  this, 
but  this  is  of  more  concern  this  year 
because  growers  report  yields  per  acre 
are  lower  now  compared  with  the  same 
period  during  other  years. 

With  a  few  exceptions,  sucrose  and 
purity  are  good  around  the  belt.  Mills 
are  getting  good  quality  cane  and  grind- 
ing rates  are  good. 

Good  harvesting  weather  can  do  much 
to  help  the  economic  outcome  of  this 
crop.  Growers  can  harvest  with  few 
breakdowns  over  a  shorter  period  of  time 
which  will  reduce  cost  in  man}'  ways. 
When  mills  get  better  quality  cane,  re- 
coveries of  sugar  per  ton  are  better, 
grinding  rates  are  better,  gas  require- 
ments are  reduced,  and  number  of  clays 
of  grinding  are  reduced.  All  of  these 
factors  reduce  cost. 
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The  only  cane  equipment 

J  &  L/HOIMIRON 
doesn't  make. 


J&L/HONIRON  has  the  capability  to  build  anything  from  a 
four  wheel  drive  tractor  to  a  huge  stainless  steel  processing 
vessel.  We  don't  make  machetes  because  there  are  more 
efficient  ways  to  harvest  cane.  And  that's  what  we  do  make: 
efficient  equipment. 

A  full  line  of  cane  equipment  designed  on  the  basis  of  our 
experience  around  the  world.  Equipment  tailored  to  your 
specific  soil  conditions  and  growing  method.  Designed 
to  help  you  achieve  more  profitable  seasons,  year  after 
year.  Built  with  rare  craftsmanship  to  last  in  the  real  world. 
It's  the  only  way  we  do  business.  Has  been  for  25  years. 


JL  4-250  four 
wheel  drive  tractor 
has  24"  of  ground 
clearance  and  250 
full-time  H. P. 


S-6000  Combine  Harvester 
cuts  and  loads  two  rows 
at  a  time,  leaving 
minimum  scrap. 


HONIRONLow 
Head  Vacuum 
Pans  are  efficiently 
designed  to  oper- 
ate with  less  heat 
while  providing 
greater  yields. 


25  years  of  excellence  worldwide. 


Four  Wheel  Drive  Tractors 

For  Cane  Haulage  and  Agricultural  Applications: 
Model  4-1 30S  With  Power  Shift  Transmission      '■ 
Model  4-1 30A  Direct  Drive-Hydraulics-3 

Point  Hitch 
Model  4-1 60S  With  Power  Shift  Transmission 
Model  4-1 60A  Direct  Drive-Hydraulics-3 

Point  Hitch 
Model  4-1 80S  With  Power  Shift  Transmission 
Model  4-250     With  Direct  Drive  Transmission- 

Hydraulics-3  Point  Hitch 

SugarCane  Harvesters— Loaders 

S-1 8000  Wholestalk  Harvester 
S-6000    Two  Row  Combine  Harvester 
L-16000  Self  Propelled,  Two  Wheel  Drive  Loader 
L-21000  Self  Propelled,  Four  Wheel  Drive  Loader 
R-1000    Continuous  Loader  (Standard  or 

High  Density) 
R-3000    Continuous  Loader  (Rubber  Tired) 
L-2000    Tractor  Mounted  Loader  (Tubular  Boom) 
L-8000    Tractor  Mounted  Loader  (Adjustable 

Boom-Flex  Grab) 
L-9000    Crawler  Mounted  Loader  (Adjustable 

Boom-Flex  Grab) 

Infield  and  Highway  Transport  Equipment 

Custom  Engineered — Designed — 
Manufactured  to  Meet  All  System  Requirements: 
Chain  Net— Side  Dump— Over  the  Top- 
Container — Rail 

Sugar  Factory  and  Millyard  Equipment 

Condensers  Chain  Net  Unloaders 

Evaporators  Side  Dump  Unloaders 

Vacuum  Pans  Container  Dumpers 

Crystallizers  ,     /Cane  Grabs 

Juice  Heaters  Stackers 

Separators  •  Controls 

Werks'pOOrContinuOus  Crystallizers 
Feeding  and  Wash  Table  Systems 
Core  Samplers — Hydraulic  Press 
Mechanical  Pan  Circulators 

Complete  Engineering  and  Consulting  Services 


J&L/HONSRON  ENGINEERING  CO.,  INC. 

P.  O.  Box  620,  Jeanerette,  Louisiana  "70544  USA 
Telephone:  318/276-631-4    Cable:  JALENCO    Telex:  58-6651 

PRODUCTS  &  SERVICES  FOR  THE  SUGAR  INDUSTRY 


HQNIRON 
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Farmers 
tell  us 
a  lot  about 
financing . . 


Over  cups  of  coffee.  Across 

fences.  In  pickup  trucks. 

They  talk  to  us  about  production 

and  markets.  About  financing.  And 

about  the  kind  of  services  they 

expect  from  lenders. 

Every  day  they  tell  us  about  their 

needs  for: 

•  Financial  management  services,  such  as  improved  record-keeping  programs; 

•  Security  for  their  families  and  operations; 

•  Annual  loans  for  production  and  living  expenses; 

•  Intermediate  term  loans  for  equipment  and  other  capital  improvements. 
We've  listened  to  millions  of  farmers  and  ranchers  since  1933,  many  of 
the  nation's  best.  And  we've  learned  a  lot  by  listening.  That's  why 
we  can  serve  over  300,000  producers  every  year. 
If  you're  serious  about  farming  or  ranching,  we'd  like  to  listen  to 
your  plans.  Maybe  we  can  help  you  carry  them  out. 
You  talk.  We'll  listen.  And  even  buy  the  coffee. 


Alexandria  PCA 

Alexandria  488-0841/2 
Marksville  253-7829 

Baton  Rouge  PCA 

Baton  Rouge  272-1905 
New  Roads  638-6408 


Opelousas  PCA 

Lafayette  232-3012 
New  Iberia  364-0217 
Opelousas  948-3003 
St.  Martinville  394-3430 

South  Louisiana  PCA 

Napoleonville  369-7214/5 
Raceland  537-3657 
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1977  HIGH  YIELD  AWARD  WINNERS 


Caire  and  Graugnard,  St.  James,  La.,  32.24 
tons  per  acre  on  1,783.5  acres.  Pictured  is 
Francis  Graugnard. 


Edward  Breaux,  Gray,  La.,  39.7  tons  per  acre  on  82.9  acres.  From  left:  Wayne  and 
Edward  Breaux,  County  Agent  Dalton  Landry. 
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LeBlanc  Farms,  White  Castle,  La.,  38.6  tons  per  acre  on  240.8  acres.  From  left:  Jeddy, 
Etienne,  Dudley,  and  Jerry  LeBlanc. 


NOVEMBER  1,  1978 


IN  WASHINGTON 

( continued  from  page  4 ) 

he  has  brought  to  the  floor  a  bill  which 
will,  in  fact,  be  of  assistance  to  our  small 
sugar  beet  and  cane  sugar  growers  in  the 
coming  year." 

PROSPECTS  FOR  SUGAR 

LEGISLATION  IN  THE 

96TH  CONGRESS 

An  essential  ingredient  for  the  suc- 
cess of  new  legislation  in  the  next  Con- 
gress is  support  by  the  Administration 
and  this  has  been  promised,  at  least, 
by  President  Jimmy  Carter  himself,  as 
well  as  by  Vice  President  Mondale  and 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Bob  Bergland. 
In  separate  letters  to  Senator  Russell 
Long  and  Congressman  Tom  Foley, 
President  Carter  wrote:  "I  share  your 
disappointment  and  concern  that  we 
were  not  able  to  complete  action  on 
sugar  legislation  during  the  ninety-fifth 
Congress.  Such  legislation  would  have 
provided  a  new  domestic  price  support 
program  and  provided  authority  for  im- 
plementation of  the  International  Sugar 
Agreement.  It  is  my  intention  to  support 
expeditious  enactment  of  legislation  in 
the  new  session  of  Congress  that  will 
provide  a  reasonable,  sound,  non-infla- 
tionary domestic  program  for  our  sugar 
producers  for  the  1979  crop  and  beyond. 
I  will  also  urge  that  the  Senate  promptly 
approve  ratification  of  the  International 
Sugar  Agreement.  Ratification  of  this 
agreement  would  contribute  importantly 
to  strengthening  world  sugar  prices." 

Senator  Long  and  Congressman  Foley 
had  urged  the  President  to  commit  him- 
self to  the  achievement  of  a  "reasonable 
sugar  program"  early  in  the  next  ses- 
sion of  Congress.  Long  and  Foley,  whose 
committees  have  jurisdiction  over  the 
sugar  bill,  have  already  met  with  grower 
interests  to  plan  next  session's  strategy. 

Senator  Long  spoke  to  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  League  at  their  October 
23  meeting,  and  while  receiving  the  Di- 
rectors' expressions  of  appreciation  for 
his  efforts  on  the  1978  legislation,  as- 
sured them  that  soon  after  Congress  re- 
turns in  January  new  legislation  will  be 
drafted  in  his  Finance  Committee. 


SUPPORT  PROGRAM  FOR 
1978  CROP  CONTINUES 


Despite  the  failure  of  the   Congress  j 
to  pass  a  sugar  bill,  which  would  have 
taken   immediate    effect,    cane    growers  '| 
will  not  be  without  price  protection  for 
the  1978  crop.  The  de  la  Garza  Amend- 
ment, which  was  attached  to  the  1977  ■ 
Farm  Bill,  and  which  has  been  in  effect  A 
for  the  1977  crop,  will  continue  in  effect 
for  the  1978  crop.  The  price  protection  t 
program  is  two-fold: 

(1)  The  special  import  fees  now  in  ef-  I 
feet  to  raise  the  offshore  raw  sugar  to 
the   domestic   loan   level  will   continue,  j 
and  may  be  raised  to  the   150  level  if 
world  prices  continue  to  fall,  according  1 
to  Administration  officials. 

(2)  The  loan  program  will  also  con- 
tinue  as  a  backup  to  the  fees,  at  the  re-  j 
cently  announced  average  of  14.73(2  per  | 
pound   for  raw   cane   sugar   (15.040   for 
Louisiana). 

A  week  after  Congress  adjourned,  Vice 
President  Mondale  announced  on  a  trip 
through  Minnesota— a  large  beet  state, 
that  the  Carter  Administration  would 
seek  to  protect  the  price  of  domestic 
sugar  at  150  per  pound  through  existing 
tariff  and  fee  authorities.  Two  days  later, 
Chief  Agricultural  Economist  for  the 
Carter  Administration,  Howard  Hjort, 
explained  to  reporters  that  the  150  policy 
is  "under  review",  and  that  the  first  ad- 
justment would  probably  not  come  be- 
fore the  first  of  the  year.  This  is  because 
existing  fees,  tariffs,  and  freight  costs, 
added  to  the  current  world  price  of 
approximately  90  per  pound,  bring  the 
domestic  price  of  imported  raw  sugar 
to  a  little  over  150  per  pound— at  least 
on  paper.  Hjort  went  on  to  explain  that 
under  the  proposed  fee  adjustment 
scheme,  fees  would  be  reviewed  quar- 
terly and  adjusted  as  necessary  to  main- 
tain the  domestic  price  of  150. 

Senator  Ruseell  Long  has  contacted 
Mr.  Hjort  to  inform  him  that  the  cur- 
rent price  od  domestic  sugar  is  under 
150  in  terms  of  actual  receipts  by  pro- 
ducers, and  to  encourage  him  to  take 
the  action  needed  to  carry  out  the  Presi- 
dent's promise  of  150  for  sugar. 
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HOUSE  VOTE  ON  FINAL 

PASSAGE  OF  SUGAR  BILL, 

OCTOBER  6,  1978 

State                           Yes            No      No  Vote 

Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

4 
1 
1 

1 
0 
1 

2 

0 

2 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

2 

27 

4 

1 
9 
0 

1 
6 
1 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

0 

0 

8 

3 
1 
5 

3 
0 

2 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

4 

2 

2 

6 
0 
0 
9 
6 
0 

0 
0 
0 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

8 
4 
5 

7 
1 
1 

3 
5 

8 

0 
1 

0 

2 
1 
0 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

0 
1 
0 

1 

7 
8 

1 
0 
3 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

7 
4 
4 

10 
0 
0 

2 
4 
1 

Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 

7 
2 
2 

1 

0 
0 

2 
0 
1 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 
New  Jersey 
New  Mexico 

0 
0 
1 
0 

1 

1 

10 

1 

0 
1 
4 
1 

New  York 
North  Carolina 
North  Dakota 

5 

9 
1 

23 
0 
0 

9 
2 
0 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

6 

4 

2 

12 
1 
1 

5 
0 
1 

Pennsylvania 
Rhode  Island 
South  Carolina 

5 
0 
4 

15 

2 
1 

5 
0 
1 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

2 

4 

12 

0 

2 
8 

0 
1 
4 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

1 
1 
4 

0 
0 
5 

1 
0 
1 

Washington 
West  Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 

3 
1 
6 
0 

2 

1 

2 
0 

2 
2 
1 
1 

Totals 

186 

158 

86 
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HOUSE  VOTE  ON 

CONFERENCE  REPORT 

OCTOBER  15,  1978 


State 

Yes 

No 

No  Vote 

Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

4 
0 
1 

2 
1 
1 

1 
0 

2 

Arkansas 

3 

1 

0 

California 
Colorado 


Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 


19 

_1 

0" 

0 

9 


Kentucky 
Louisiana 


Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 


Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 


Nevada 

New  Hampshire 
New  Jersey 
New  Mexico 
New  York 
North  Carolina 
North  Dakota 


Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 


Pennsylvania 
Rhode  Island 
South  Carolina 


14 
0 
5 


12 
2 


5 

J) 

2 

6 

10 


South  Dakota  0 

Tennessee  6 

Texas    14 

Utah        ~        ~     2 
Vermont  1 

Virginia    1 

Washington  5 

West  Virginia  4 

Wisconsin  4 

Wyoming  1 

Totals  177 


8 

2 

J. 

4 

0 

J) 

l" 

2 

11 

^0 

27' 

2 

J) 

if 

1 

J. 

10' 

2 
_0 

2" 
1 

J 

0" 

0 
9 


2 
0 
5 
0 

194 


11 

2 


Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

3 

2 

0 

5 

0 

2 

2 
0 
0 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

7 
1 
1 

12 

10 

5 

4 
0 
0 

Kansas 

1 

4 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

59 
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Stop  Brown  Panicum. 


Why7  Because  years  of  use  by  leading  growers  have  shown 
that  just  one  pre-emergence  application  of  liquid  Fenac 
sugarcane  herbicide  can  eliminate  seedling  Johnsongrass  and 
other  persistent  annual  pests  like  crabgrass,  foxtail  and 
barnyardgrass    Growers  also  report  having  seen  startling  results 
on  brown  top  panicum 

Even  better,  Fenac  also  knocks  out  nine  major  broadleaf 
weeds,  including  morningglory,  dock,  chickweed  and  henbit. 

Your  sugarcane  doesn't  have  to  compete  for  sunlight, 
fertilizer,  moisture  and  row  space     Its  vigor  and  yields, 
along  with  your  profits  are  increased  by  elimination  of 
unwanted  weeds  VTAIJAA 

Right  now    henai        in  short  supph         F F BwJUaBl 
But  we're  working  hard  to  correct  the  ^^ 

problem.  Because  we're  all  after  <$IDCHEr 

cleaner,  more  profitable  cane. 


(Use  these  products  m  accordance  wit}}  label  directions  and  only  on  those  crops 
registered  for  their  use.) 

AMCHEM  PRODUCTS    INC     AMBLER.  PA    19002 


Acquisitions  Division,  Serials  Dopt. 
Louisiana  >tate  University  Library 
Baton  Rouge  Louisiana  70803 
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We  stand  for  the  encouragement  of  Home 
Industries  as  against  Foreign  Competition 
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IN  THE  FIELD  WITH 
LLOYD  L.  LAUDEN 


LOW  CANE  YIELDS  -  HIGH  SUGAR 


Cane  yields  per  acre  in  the  crop  are 
low  all  over  the  belt.  Many  growers  with 
as  much  as  40  percent  of  the  crop  har- 
vested have  average  yields  below  20  net 
tons  of  cane  per  acre.  A  considerable 
number  have  yields  of  cane  below  16 
net  tons  per  acre.  Yields  of  cane  per  acre 
in  all  varieties  except  N.Co.  310  are  low. 
Several  growers  in  the  Teche  area,  where 
N.Co.  310  is  still  grown,  reported  better 
yields  in  N.Co.  310  than  other  varieties. 

There  are  a  number  of  reasons  given 
for  the  low  tonnage  this  year  but  only 
the  expert  with  a  few  years  of  experience 
has  the  answer.  This  writer  doesn't  have 
the  answer.  Some  of  the  reasons  given 
by  others  are:  too  much  old  stubble  cane, 
too  much  grass,  drought  in  late  June  and 
early  July,  too  much  rain  in  August  and 
September,  heavy  cloud  cover  during  the 
rainy  August  and  September  and  no  rain- 
fall in  October.  Take  your  choice  or  any 
number  in  combination,  and  compare 
yours  with  the  first  so-called  expert  you 
meet.  All  of  this  guessing  is  only  history 
and  other  than  old  stubble  and  too  much 
grass  not  too  much  could  have  been  done 


to  better  the  yields  of  cane  per  acre  this 
year. 

Looking  toward  the  bright  side,  sugar 
per  net  ton  is  higher.  If  weather  will 
remain  good  Louisiana  could  produce 
over  200  pounds  of  sugar  per  net  ton. 
The  high  sugar  per  ton  will  help  offset 
lower  tons  of  cane  per  acre. 

Trash  on  cane  has  been  low.  This  helps 
growers,  but  factories  are  even  more 
pleased.  With  the  good  quality  cane  re- 
ceived mills  are  able  to  grind  more  cane 
per  day  and  do  better  quality  work. 

Again  on  the  bright  side,  field  break- 
downs are  fewer  this  year.  Good  wea- 
ther, and  to  some  extent  lower  field 
yields,  are  responsible.  As  a  result  of  the 
fewer  breakdowns  harvesting  costs  will 
be  reduced. 

Yields  of  cane  per  acre  should  show 
some  improvement  now  that  growers 
have  taken  out  the  old  stubble  and 
grassy  field.  Most  growers  are  now  in 
front  lands  in  better  stubble  and  in  plant 
cane. 


NOVEMBER  15,  1978 


IN  WASHINGTON  WITH  DON  WALLACE 


USDA  OUTLOOK  79  CONFERENCE 

USDA  hosted  its  annual  Outlook  Con- 
ference in  Washington  November  13-16. 
The  Conference  draws  close  to  1,000  at- 
tendees every  year,  and  covers  produc- 
tion, demand  and  public  policy  aspects 
of  all  the  major  commodities,  including 
sugar.  In  addition,  there  are  sessions  on 
nutrition,  farm  energy  needs,  farm  fi- 
nance, inflation,  and  weather. 

Sugar  was  covered  from  various  van- 
tage points  by  USDA,  State  Department, 
and  Capitol  Hill  experts.  World  supply 
and  demand,  the  domestic  situation,  the 
International  Sugar  Agreement,  legisla- 
tion, and  dumping  and  countervailing 
duty  investigations  were  the  topics  up 
for  discussion. 

THE  WORLD  SUGAR  SITUATION 

Leslie  Hurt  of  the  Foreign  Agricul- 
tural Service  (FAS)  predicted  that  world 
sugar  production  and  consumption  will 
come  close  to  being  in  balance  in  1979. 
Production  will  be  2%  below  that  of  1978 
—which  is  estimated  at  92.1  million  met- 
ric tons— and  consumption  is  expected  to 
be  at  an  all-time  high.  This  is  because  of 
world  population  growth  and  increased 
demand  in  developing  countries.  Produc- 
tion will  be  lower  because  several  of  the 
leading  producers  will  be  cutting  back 
on  their  crops.  Brazil,  for  example,  will 
divert  about  25%  of  her  crop  to  the  man- 
ufacture of  gasahol. 

Hurt  said  that  it  was  too  soon  to  make 
an  assessment  of  the  International  Sugar 
Agreement's  effectiveness  in  keeping 
prices  within  the  Agreement's  target 
range.  (The  ISA  has  been  operating  on 
a  provisional  basis  since  January  1, 
1978.)  Pie  said,  however,  that  prices 
would  probably  have  gone  lower  with- 
out it.  David  Burns,  a  State  Department 
official  involved  in  ISA  negotiations,  said 
that  he  believes  the  outlook  is  good  for 
U.S.  ratification  of  the  ISA  in  1979,  and 
that  "it  remains  an  important  part  of  our 
sugar  policy".  House  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee staff  member  Jim  Culver  said  that 


the   politics   are   such,   however,   in   his  I 
opinion  the  ISA  could  not  be  ratified   I 
without  a  domestic  sugar  program  to  re-   ; 
place  the  expiring  de  la  Garza  Amend- 
ment. 

THE  U.  S.  SUGAR  AND 
SWEETENER  OUTLOOK 

Thomas  W.  Little  of  the  Economics, 
Statistics,  and  Cooperative  Service  f 
(ESCS)  discussed  domestic  pricing  and 
production  of  cane  and  beet  sugar,  and 
corn  sweeteners.  He  explained  the  diffi- 
culty of  obtaining  precise  representations 
of  daily  sugar  prices  because  of  the  New 
York  Exchange's  suspension  of  the  spot 
price.  There  are  also  discrepancies  be- 
tween the  derived  U.  S.  raw  sugar  price 
"—  which  is  calculated  from  both  the 
London  spot  price  and  the  International 
Sugar  Organization's  daily  price  —  and 
the  actual  U.  S.  transaction  price."  The 
discrepancy,  he  noted,  "reflects  expecta- 
tions of  market  participations,  particu- 
larly anticipated  price  support  levels, 
import  fee  announcements,  and  other 
policy  actions."  During  the  first  half  of 
October,  the  "derived  U.  S.  raw  sugar 
price"  averaged  16.200  per  pound,  up  sig- 
nificantly from  the  year's  low  of  12.630 
per  pound  recorded  in  July. 

U.  S.  production  of  cane  and  beet 
sugar  in  1978/79  is  expected  to  total 
about  6  million  short  tons  (raw  value) 
-  up  about  200,000  tons  from  the  1977 
level,  but  800,000  under  the  record  1976 
level.  The  sugarcane  crop  is  expected  to 
yield  around  27  million  short  tons,  about 
the  same  as  a  year  ago,  and  sugar  pro- 
duction may  match  last  year's  outturn  of 
2.68  million  short  tons  (raw  value),  as 
well. 

Overall  per  capita  sugar  consumption 
for  calendar  year  1978  is  expected  to 
drop  2.5  pounds  —  down  from  last  year's 
93  pounds.  This  is  in  contrast  to  the  per 
eapita  consumption  of  corn  sweeteners, 
which  will  be  up  to  34  pounds  this  year, 
as  opposed  to  37  pounds  in  1977. 

(Continued  on  page  11) 
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Simw 

THE  WEED  KILLER 

THAT  WORKS 
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The  System'  helps 
Harang  Farms 
control  borers  for 
higher  cane  tonnage. 

Harang  Farms,  Supreme,  La., 
has  1100  acres  of  sugarcane.  Steve 
Guillot  checks  every  field,  every  week. 
"Some  varieties  are  more  suscep- 
tible to  borer  damage  than  others,"  he 
explains,  "and  we  can  have  different 
weather  conditions  on  different  blocks. 
So,  if  I  sprayed  on  a  straight  calendar, 
or  when  my  neighbor  was  flying,  I 
could  be  way  off.  By  checking  every 
field,  every  week,  I  can  tell  how  the 
hatch  is  coming,  and  time  the 
GUTHION  to  catch  most  of  the  hatch. 
In  most  years,  under  normal  condi- 
tions, we  average  less  than  2V2 
applications  of  GUTHION  on  all  our 
fields.  It  takes  less  than  a  ton  of  cane 
to  pay  for  the  checking,  the  chemical 
and  the  application.  And  if  you  don't 
catch  the  borer  at  the  right  time,  you 
can  lose  as  much  as  five  tons  per 
acre,  in  addition  to  losing  sucrose!' 


The  System': 

Better  borer  control 
for  the  money. 

1.  Use  entomologists  or  trained 
checkers. 

2.  Check  fields  regularly  through 
September. 

3.  Rely  on  beneficial  insect 
control  as  long  as  possible. 

4.  Spray  only  those  fields  with  5% 
infestation— LSU's  Economic 

Threshhold. 

5.  Spray  ^GUTHION 
insecticide  when 
beneficials  lose 
control. 


It  takes  more  than  a  good  insecti- 
cide like  GUTHION  to  get  the  most 
effective,  economical  control  of  sugar- 
cane borers.  It  takes  The  System'— a 
5-point,  practical  program  developed 
by  LSU  researchers  and  Chemagro 
that  utilizes  trained  personnel, 
beneficial  insects  and  timely 
applications  of  GUTHION  insecticide. 

You  can  get  better  borer  control  for 
the  money  with  The  System:  It's  the 
most  efficient,  most  economical  way 
to  use  the  dependable  original. 

GUTHION  2L  is  a  RESTRICTED 
USE  PESTICIDE.  78161-2-r 


GUTHION  is  a  Reg.  TM  of  the  Parent  Company  of 
Farbenfabriken  Bayer  GmbH,  Leverkusen. 


(^ 


Chemagro  Agricultural  Division 

Mobay  Chemical  Corporation 

Box  4913,  Kansas  City,  Missouri  64120 
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Long-term  financing 
that's  right  for  sugarcane 
and  right  for  you. 

For  60  years,  through  good  times  and 
bad  times,  sugarcane  growers  in  Louisiana 
have  depended  on  the  Federal  Land  Bank 
for  long-term  financing.  The  kind  of  financing 
needed  to  set  and  reach  long-term  goals. 

Stop  in  and  visit  the  president  of  your 
local  Land  Bank  Association.  He  understands 
your  long-term  credit  needs  because  he  lives 
in  an  area  where  sugarcane  is  produced. 
In  Louisiana,  there  are  Land  Bank  Association 
offices  in  Alexandria,  Baton  Rouge,  Crowley, 
Lake  Providence,  Monroe,  New  Iberia, 
Opelousas,  Rayville  and  Shreveport. 


LAND  BANK 

(AsAodaJtum  + 


^ 
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1977  HIGH  YIELD  AWARD  WINNERS 


Hi  I 

111 


I 

■  i  I 


H.  K.  Bubenzer  Farms,  Bunkie,  La.,  33.15 

tons  per  acre  on  605  acres.  From  left:  Grady 

Bubenzer,  H.  C.  Allums,  Harvey  Bubenzer      Dennis  LeBlanc,  St.  Martinville,  La.,  30.3 

III.  tons  per  acre  on  76.8  acres. 


M.  A.  Patout  &  Son,  Ltd.,  Jeanerette,  La.,  30.2  tons  per  acre  on  2,683  acres.    From 
left:   Gil  Barker,  Forrest  Roy,  Roland  Hill,  Gerald  Guikerteau. 
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1977  HIGH  YIELD  AWARD  WINNERS 


Ferdinand  Breaux,  Jr.,  New  Iberia,  La.,  32.7      Joe  Beaud,  New  Roads,  La.,  29  tons  per 
tons  per  acre  on  82.5  acres.  acre  on  1,007  acres. 


A&M  Farms,  Franklin,  La.,  35.2  ions  per 
acre   on   604.9    acres.   Kneeling   from   left: 

Isaac  Allridge,  Gibson,  La.,  38.46  tons  per      R.  O.  Lassalle,  Jr.,  Pat  Viator. 

acre  on  9  acres.  County  Agent  Alfred  Cooley      Standing,  from  left:  Malcolm  Viator,  Tommy 

is  pictured  at  right  with  Allridge.  Viator. 
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1977  HIGH  YIELD  AWARD  WINNERS 


Carl   Poche,  Jr.,   St.   Martinville,  La.,  32.3      Samuel  C.  Duplantis,  Erath,  La.,  29.89  tons 
tons  per  acre  on  198  acres.  per  acre  on  1,137.6  acres. 


-m 


m  m  « 

in  '• 


Warren  Folsc,  White  Castle,  La.,  35.7  tons  *« 

per  acre  on   178  acres.  At  right  is  County      Louis   and    Claude   Comb,    Breaux   Bridge. 

Agent  L.  A.  Favaron.  La..  35.5  tons  per  acre  on  545.2  acres. 
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FREE  CLASSIFIED  ADS 
FOR  SALE:   Cameco  cane  harvester,  IH  806, 
IH1206,    3    row   cultivator.    Phone    (318)    276- 
6407. 

FOR  SALE:  Two  1972  Cameco  harvesters,  1972 
tractor  mounted  Cameco  loader,  1976  self-pro- 
pelled Cameco  loader.  Phone  (504)  545-3040. 
FOR  SALE:  All  types  of  sugar  cane  equipment, 
including  trucks  and  trailers.  Phone  (318)  937- 
5184. 

IN  WASHINGTON 

(Continued  from  page  4) 
Imports  for  the  year  will  be  down. 
Based  on  the  trend  for  the  most  recent 
12  consecutive  months,  U.  S.  imports  in 
calendar  year  1978  will  probably  total 
around  4.2  million  tons,  in  contrast  to 
6.15  million  tons  in  1977. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  POLICY 
AND  LEGISLATION 

Jim  Culver  of  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee  told  the  audience  that  it  is 
still  early  to  predict  an  outcome  for 
sugar  legislation  in  the  next  Congress. 
The  question  still  remains  as  to  whether 
the  Congressional  leadership,  the  White 
House,  producer  and  consumer  groups, 
and  industrial  users,  can  come  to  an 
agreement  on  suitable  legislation.  When 
asked  about  price,  Culver  said  that  the 
price  would  have  to  be  higher  than  150 
in  order  for  new  legislation  to  serve  a 
useful  purpose. 

Jim  Agnew  of  the  Agricultural  Stabi- 
lization and  Conservation  Service  (ASCS) 
explained  how,  in  the  meantime,  the 
price  objective  of  15^  for  the  1978  crop 
will  be  achieved.  The  loan  level  for  cane 
sugar  is  set  at  14, 73^  per  pound,  but  the 
Administration  has  announced  a  150 
market  price  objective  which  will  be 
supported  through  the  adjustment  of  the 
special  import  fees  already  in  effect.  The 
Administration  plans  to  issue  a  Presiden- 
tial Proclamation  soon  which  will  estab- 
lish a  periodic  mechanism  for  adjusting 
the  fees.  The  first  adjustment  would 
probably  be  made  January  1,  but  the 
extent  to  which  the  fee  is  adjusted  will 
depend  on  which  base  period  is  used 
in  determining  domestic  prices. 

Referring  to  the  1977  crop,  Mr.  Agnew 
predicted  that  60%  of  the  494,000  tons 
of  1977  crop  sugar  now  under  CCC  loan 
would  be  forfeited  by  producers. 


Commercial  Members  of  the 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  CANE  LEAGUE 
OF  THE  U.S.A.,  INC. 

AMOCO  OIL  COMPANY 

Atlanta,  Georgia 

ASSUMPTION  BANK  &  TRUST  CO. 
Napoleonville,  La. 

CANE  MACHINERY  &  ENGINEERING 

CO.,  INC. 

P.O.  Box  968 

Thibodaux,  La.  70301 

COLONIAL  MOLASSES  COMPANY 
P.  O.  Box  19004  New  Orleans,  La.  70119 

COMMERCIAL  BANK  AND  TRUST  CO. 

Franklin,  La.  70538 

I 

DEEP  SOUTH  COOPERATIVE  ASSN. 

P.  O.  Box  1066 

Thibodaux,  La.  70301 

J  &  L/HONIRON  ENGINEERING  CO.,  INC. 

P.  O.  Box  620 

Jeanerette,  La.  70544 

WESTWAY  TRADING  CORP. 

Manard  Molasses  Division 

1330  Whitney  Building 

New  Orleans,  La. 

F.  C.  SCHAFFER  &  ASSOCIATES 

1020  Florida  Blvd. 
Baton  Rouge,  La.  70802 

PELICAN  STATE  LIME  CO. 
Morgan  City,  La.  70380 

SOUTH  LOUISIANA  PCA 

P.  O.  Box  488 

Napoleonville,  La.  70390 

STANDARD  SUPPLY  &  HARDWARE 
CO.,  INC. 

822  Tchoupitoulas  St. 
New  Orleans,  La. 

THE   THOMSON  MACHINERY  COMPANY, 

INC. 

P.  O.  Box  71 

Thibodaux,  La.  70301 

WHITNEY  NATIONAL  BANK 
New  Orleans.  La. 
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Stop  Brown  Panicum. 


Why?  Because  years  oi  use  by  leading  growers  have  shown 
that  just  one  pre-emergence  application  of  liquid  Fenac  M 
sugarcane  herbicide  can  eliminate  seedling  Johnsongrass  and 
other  persistent  annual  pests  like  crabgrass,  foxtail  and 
barnyardgrass    Growers  also  report  having  seen  startling  results 
on  brown  top  panicum 

Even  better.  Fenac  also  knocks  out  nine  major  broadleaf 
weeds,  including  mornmgglory,  dock,  chickweed  and  henbit. 

Your  sugarcane  doesn't  have  to  compete  for  sunlight, 
fertilizer,  moisture  and  row  space     Its  vigor  and  yields, 
along  with  your  profits  are  increased  by  elimination  of 
unwanted  weeds  FrilAH 

Flight  now,  Fenac  is  in  short  supply        r rNlllj 
But  we1  re  working  hard  to  correct  the  ^^      ^ 

problem.  Because  we're  all  after  <^3lCHfe; 

cleaner,  more  profitable  cane. 


(Use  these  products  in  accordance  with  label  directions  and  only  on  those  crops 
registered  {or  their  use.) 

AMCHEM  PRODUCTS    INC  .  AMBLER.  PA    19002 


- 

-\^"  Louisiana  State  University  Library 

<%£  Serials  Department 

'  Baton    ge,  Louisiana  70303 
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UP  FRONT 
WITH  THE  LEAGUE 


by 
Thomas  M.  Warner 


Durbin  Retirement  Dinner  have  the  following  form  which  may  be 
Invitations  have  been  mailed  out  for  filled  in  and  mailed  to  the  League  office, 
the  Gilbert  Durbin  Retirement  Dinner,  a  function  of  this  type  does  require 
to  be  held  at  the  New  Orleans  Marriott  much  planning,  and  involves  some  guess- 
Hotel,  7  P.M.,  January  6,  1979.  Tickets  worfc  in  regards  to  the  number  attend- 
for  the  dinner  are  $25  per  person.  ingt  please  send  in  your  ticket  request 
For  those  who  may  not  have  received  (along  with  your  check)  no  later  than 
an   invitation,    or   misplaced   theirs,   we  DECEMBER  31. 


□  Yes,  I  will  attend  the  Gilbert  Durbin  Retirement  Dinner.    My   check  for 
$ is  enclosed  for persons. 

□  Sorry,  I  will  be  unable  to  attend,  but  I  wish  to  contribute  the  enclosed  amount 
towards  a  gift  for  Mr.  Durbin. 

□  Please  send  me  Marriott  Hotel  room  reservation  information. 


Name 


Address 


City State Zip 

Make  checks  payable  to: 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  CANE  LEAGUE 

and  mail  this  form  to 

416  WHITNEY  BUILDING 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA.  70130 


NOTE:     HAVE  YOUR  TICKET  REQUESTS  IN  NO  LATER  THAN  DECEMBER  31. 
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IN  THE  FIELD  WITH  LLOYD  L.  LAUDEN 

RAIN  AT  LAST,  CROP,  CAMECO  COMBINE  -   CLASS  COMBINE 
THOMSON  INTERNATIONAL  2-BOTTOM  BLADE  CUTTER 


The  slow,  general,  cane  belt  wide,  rain- 
fall of  November  26  and  27  came  follow- 
ing an  unusually  long  dry  period.  At  least 
two  areas  received  as  much  as  four  inches 
of  rain.  For  some  growers,  measurable 
rainfall  had  not  been  received  since  the 
end  of  September.  It  is  hoped  this  rain- 
fall was  not  too  late  to  help  the  cane 
planted  in  land  where  the  seedbed  had 
not  been  allowed  to  firm.  Some  of  this 
planted  cane,  particularly  in  heavy  land, 
is  without  a  doubt  already  damaged  to 
some  extent. 

The  long,  dry  period  was  perhaps  not 
good  for  some  planted  cane,  but  this 
period  helped  in  several  ways.  Field 
breakdowns  were  at  a  minimum.  Trash 
on  cane  was  lower  than  usual  because 
of  good  burns  and  lack  of  mud.  Sucrose 
in  cane  was  improved  because  of  the 
lack  of  water.  Important  in  all  of  this 
was  a  reduction  in  harvesting  costs  be- 
cause of  lack  of  breakdowns.  Pleasant 
weather  also  improved  general  efficiency 
of  workers  and  management  as  well. 

The  crop  is  rapidly  coming  to  an  end. 
One  large  factory  could  possibly  com- 
plete its  crop  by  November  30.  Several 
other  mills  will  finish  near  the  beginning 
of  December.  This  crop  will  not  be  a 
bis;  one.  Yields  of  cane  per  acre  are  low. 
Many  growers  will  not  make  as  much 
as  20  net  tons  of  cane  per  acre.  Fortun- 
ately, sucrose  in  cane  was  high  and  trash 
on  cane  was  lower  than  usual.  These  two 
things,  along  with  reduced  harvesting 
costs,  can  somewhat  soften  the  heavy 
blow  of  a  light  tonnage  crop. 

Much  has  been  written  regarding  stu- 
dies being  conducted  by  the  U.S.D.A. 
and  the  American  Sugar  Cane  League 
on  cane  planted  on  flat  land  with  lines 
of  cane  spaced  two  feet  apart.  Three 
larsje  scale  plots  were  planted  last  year 
and  information  such  as  yield  of  cane, 
sucrose,  etc.,  are  now  being  collected  on 
this  type  planted  cane.  These  data  will 
be  published  at  a  later  time  but  what 
was  amazing  to  all  of  those  working 
on  the  project  was  how  well  the  new 
Cameco  combine  and  the  Class  combine 
harvested  this  type  cane. 
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The  Cameco  combine  came  off  the 
assembly  line  to  the  plots  without  any 
special  modification  to  cut  this  type  cane. 
The  results  were  better  than  anyone 
would  have  expected.  In  fact,  it  did  a 
much  better  job  than  Mr.  Kenneth  Rod- 
rigue  of  Cameco  is  willing  to  admit. 

The  Class  cane  combine  also  operated 
much  better  than  anyone  would  have 
expected.  Neither  the  Cameco  nor  the 
Class  was  tried  during  the  muddy  field 
conditions. 

The  amazing  part  about  these  plots  is 
that  these  were  easier  to  harvest  with 
the  two  combines  used  than  these  plots 
were  to  plant.  In  fact,  as  it  looks  now, 
the  biggest  problem  is  how  to  properly 
plant  cane  on  the  flat,  either  in  lines 
close  together,  or  broadcast  the  seed  in 
very  wide  open  lines.  There  is  still  much 
to  be  learned  about  planting  this  type 
cane. 

The  League  and  the  U.S.D.A.  are  in- 
debted to  Thomson  International  Com- 
pany for  modifying  and  making  avail- 
able a  new  Thomson  harvester  contain- 
ing two  bottom  blades  which  was  used 
in  these  experiments  to  cut  the  triple 
drill  cane  planted  on  top  of  a  flattened 
six  foot  row.  This  machine  did  a  very 
satisfactory  job  in  these  plots.  It  appears 
that  the  two  bottom  blade  system  on 
any  type  soldier  harvester  may  be  well 
adapted  to  double  drill  or  wide-furrow 
planted  cane. 

The  two  row  J&L  cane  combine  will 
be  used  during  the  first  week  of  De- 
cember to  cut  the  flat  planted,  2-foot 
spaced  rows  of  cane  at  Sterling  Sugars 
in  Franklin,  Louisiana.  It  is  hoped  that 
the  harvester  will  cut  this  type  cane  as 
well  as  the  other  two  combines  per- 
formed. 

Growers  will  be  interested  to  know 
that  Dr.  Billy  Cochran  and  Dr.  Ray 
Ricaud  of  L.S.U.  are  working  on  dif- 
ferent numbers  of  drills  of  cane  on  a 
flattened  conventional  6-foot  row.  The 
thought  behind  this  is  using  a  six  foot 
row  would  not  require  the  purchase  of 
new  equipment. 


IN  WASHINGTON 
WITH 


DON  WALLACE 


A  BRIEF  OF  THE  96th  CONGRESS 


When  the  new  Congress  convenes  in 
January,  it  should  take  a  small  step  to 
the  right,  if  the  voters'  wishes  are  car- 
ried out— the  Republicans  have  picked 
up  twelve  new  seats  in  the  House,  and 
three  in  the  Senate.  The  96th  Congress 
will  have  a  total  of  276  Democrats  and 
159  Republicans  in  the  House,  and  59 
Democrats  and  41  Republicans  in  the 
Senate.  The  three-seat  gain  in  the  Senate 
is  even  more  striking  when  the  fact  is 
considered  that  17  of  the  35  Senate  seats 
at  stake  had  been  held  by  the  Republi- 
cans. Rut  the  Democrats  feel  that  they, 
too,  fared  well  in  the  elections,  com- 
pared to  what  historically  has  happened 
to  the  party  in  power.  Below  are  out- 
lined changes  in  key  committees  affect- 
ing sugar  legislation. 

House   Committee   on  Agriculture. 

Chairman  Tom  Foley  (D-WA)  has  been 
returned  to  Congress,  and  will  retain 
his  chairmanship  of  the  Committee.  The 
Committee  will  lose  seven  of  its  mem- 
bers—six Democrats  and  one  Republican: 
Joseph  Ammerman  (D-PA),  John  Breck- 
inridge (D-KY),  John  Krebs  (D-CA),  and 
Ted  Risenhoover  (D-OK),  who  were  de- 
feated, and  W.  R.  Poage  (D-TX),  Charles 
Thone  (R-NB),  and  Ray  Thornton  (D- 
AR),  who  retired.  The  31/15  ratio  of 
Democrats  to  Republicans  will  probably 
not  change  in  the  next  Congress,  and  it 
is  likely  that  freshmen  Congressmen  from 
most  of  those  states  losing  seats  on  the 
Committee  will  be  appointed  to  serve. 
Strong  candidates  include  Tony  Coelho 
(D-CA),  Bervl  Anthony  (D-AR),  Mike 
Synar  (D-OK),  Larry  Hopkins  (R-KY), 
William  Clinger  (R-PA),  Douglas  Bercu- 
ter  (R-NB),  and  either  Kent  Hance,  Mar- 
vin Leath,  or  Charles  Stenholm,  all  Dem- 
ocrats from  Texas. 


Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nu- 
trition and  Forestry.  Herman  Talmadge 
(D-GA)  will  continue  as  chairman.  There 
will  be  five  empty  seats  to  fill— those  of 
Dick  Clark  (D-IO)  and  Maryon  Allen  (D- 
AL),  who  were  defeated,  and  of  James 
Eastland  (D-MS),  Carl  Curtis  (R-NB), 
and  Kaneaster  Hodges  (D-AR),  who  re- 
tired. Likely  candidates  for  Agriculture 
memberships  include  Thad  Cochran  (D- 
MS),  David  Pryor  (D-AR),  J.  J.  Exon  (D- 
NB),  Donald  Stewart  (D-AL),  and  Nancy 
Kassebaum  (R-NB).  Walter  Huddleston 
(D-KY)  will  continue  to  chair  the  Sub- 
committee on  Agricultural  Production, 
Marketing  and  Stabilization  of  Prices. 

House  Committee  on  Ways  &  Means. 

Chairman  Al  Ullman  (D-OR)  will  retain 
his  seat  in  the  96th  Congress,  but  the 
Committee  will  lose  six  members:  James 
Burke  (D-MA),  Omar  Burleson  (D-TX), 
Martha  Keys  (D-KN),  Otis  Pike  (D-NY) 
Jim  Guy  Tucker  (D-AR),  and  Joe  Wag- 
gonner  (D-LA).  Possible  candidates  for 
at  least  two  of  the  vacated  seats  are 
Buddy  Leach  (D-LA),  who  has  been 
Chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee of  the  Louisiana  State  Legislature, 
Jerry  Huckaby  (D-LA),  and  Sam  Hall 
(D-TX).  Arkansas,  on  the  other  hand,  will 
probably  lose  its  representation  on  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee.  The  Sub- 
committee on  Trade,  chaired  by  Charles 
Vanik  (D-OH),  will  not  lose  any  of  its 
members. 

Senate  Committee  on  Finance.  Chair- 
man Russell  Long  (D-LA)  will  lose  four 
of  his  Committee  members:  Flovd  Has- 
kell (D-CO)  and  William  Hathaway  (D- 
ME),  who  were  defeated,  and  Carl  Cur- 
tis (R-NB)  and  Clifford  Hansen,  who  re- 

(Continued  on  page  11) 
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We  haven't 
*~*  heard  it 

all  .  .  . 


We've  listened  to  millions  of 
|  farmers  and  ranchers  in  the  past 
44  years  —  many  of  the  nation's 
best.  And  we've  picked  up  enough 
Information  and  advice  over  those 
years  to  build  the  finest  agri- 
cultural financing  service  in  the 

world.  Good  enough  to  earn  the  trust  of  over  300,000  farmers  and  ranchers  every 

year. 

But,  we've  still  got  a  lot  oi  listening  to  do.  To  farmers  and  ranchers  like  you  — 
people  who  want  to  talk  about  production  and  equipment  financing . .  .  about  expansion 
. .  .about  financial  management.  .  .and  about  additional  security  for  their  families. 
If  you're  serious  about  farming  or  ranching,  we'd  like  to  listen  to  your 
plans.  Maybe' we  can  help  you  implement  them. 

You  talk.  We'll  listen.  In  agriculture,  44  is  relatively  young.  So 
we've  still  got  a  lot  of/ lending  to  do. 


Alexandria  PCA 

Alexandria  488-0841/2 
Marksville  253-7829 

Baton  Rouge  PCA 

Baton  Rouge  272-1905 
New  Roads  638-6408 


Opelousas  PCA 

Lafayette  232-3012 
New  Iberia  364-0217 
Opelousas  948-3003 
St.  Martinville  394-3430 

South  Louisiana  PCA 

Napoleonville  369-7214/5 
Raceland  537-3657 
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RESOLUTION    HONORING    SENATOR    LONG 

AND    LOUISIANA    CONGRESSIONAL 

DELEGATION 


The  following  resolutions  were  approved  unanimously  by  the  League's  Board 
of  Directors  on  October  23,  1978 

RESOLUTION 

WHEREAS:  Senator  Russell  Long  has  taken  time  from  his  busy  schedule  to 
visit  today  with  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  American  Sugar 
Cane  League  and  to  discuss  the  current  sugar  situation,  and 

WHEREAS:  Senator  Russell  Long  worked  diligently  for  the  passage  of  sugar 
legislation  during  the  Congressional  Session  just  ended,  and 

WHEREAS:  Upon  the  defeat  of  such  legislation,  Senator  Long  has  urged  the 
Carter  Administration  to  support  enactment  of  sugar  legislation 
in  the  upcoming  Congressional  Session,  and  in  the  meantime  to 
use  the  legal  authority  presently  vested  in  it  to  protect  the  do- 
mestic sugar  industry. 

THEREFORE  BE  IT  RESOLVED:  That  we  the  members  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  American  Sugar  Cane  League  officially  express 
our  gratitude  to  Senator  Long  for  his  efforts  on  behalf  of  Louisiana 
sugar  producers  and  the  other  domestic  sugar  producers,  and  urge 
his  continued  efforts. 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED:  That  this  resolution  be  made  part  of  the  offi- 
cial minutes  of  this  meeting  and  copies  of  it  conveyed  to  Senator 
Russell  Long. 


RESOLUTION 


WHEREAS 
WHEREAS 


WHEREAS: 


WHEREAS: 


The  United  States  badly  needs  a  national  sugar  policy,  and 
Sugar  producers  in  Louisiana  and  20  other  states  are  in  deep  finan- 
cial trouble  due  to  the  low  price  of  sugar  caused  by  imports  of 
foreign  sugar  at  below  the  cost  of  production,  and 
The  entire  Louisiana  Congressional  Delegation  worked  diligently 
during  the  Congressional  session  just  ended  trying  to  pass  sugar 
legislation  which  would  establish  a  national  sugar  policy,  and 
The  American   Sugar  Cane  League   appreciates   the   determined 
efforts  of  our  Congressional  Delegation,  even  though  such  efforts 
were  unsuccessful, 

THEREFORE  BE  IT  RESOLVED:  That  we  the  members  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  American  Sugar  Cane  League  express  our  thanks 
to  Senators  Russell  B.  Long,  and  J.  Bennett  Johnston,  Jr.,  and 
Representatives  Bob  Livingston,  Lindy  Boggs,  David  C.  Treen, 
Joe  D.  Waggonner,  Jr.,  Jerry  Huckaby,  W.  Ilenson  Moore,  John 
B.  Breaux,  and  Gillis  W.  Long,  and  urge  them  to  prevail  upon 
President  Carter  to  use  his  discretionary  legal  authority  to  protect 
the  domestic  sugar  industry  and  to  make  plans  for  needed  sugar 
legislation  in  the  next  Congress. 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED:     That  this  resolution  be  made  part  of  the  offi- 
cial minutes  of  this  meeting  and  copies  of  it  conveyed  to  each 
member  of  the  Louisiana  Congressional  Delegation. 
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1977  HIGH  YIELD  AWARD  WINNERS 
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Graugnard  Farms,  St.  James,  La.,  34.1  tons  Sylvester  and  Stanford  Hebert,  40.79  tons 
per  acre  on  942.7  acres.  Pictured  is  David  per  acre  on  100  acres.  At  left  is  County  Agent 
Graugnard.  Alfred  Cooley. 


.Jt  v 


Acosta  Brothers,  Thibodaux,  La.,  45.5  tons  per  acre  on  312.3  acres.   From  left:    Bobby, 
Percy  and  Manuel  Acosta,  County  Agent  Dalton  Landry. 
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1977  HIGH  YIELD  AWARD  WINNERS 


Adam  and  Bernard  Laviolette,  St.  Martin-      S.  E.   Wood,  St.  James,  La.,  36.1  tons  per 
ville,  La.,  32.9  tons  per  acre  on  218.1  acres.      acre  on  50.1  acres. 


Robert  ().  Gravois,  Hester,  La.,  49.5  tons  per       Karl  A.  Fortier,  Jr.,  Jeanerette,  La.,  32.8  tons 
acre  on  13  acres.  per  acre  on  105  acres. 
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1977  HIGH  YIELD  AWARD  WINNERS 


Albert  Cooley,  Jr.  and  Henry  Cooley,  Che- 
ney ville,  La.,  33.63  tons  per  acre  on  213      Tennis  Webre,  Marin  gouin,  La.,  36  tons  per 
acres.  acre  on  110  acres. 


wMmmm 


IN  WASHINGTON 

(continued  from  page  6) 

tired.  The  Subcommittee  on  Tourism  and 
Sugar,  which  is  composed  of  only  three 
Senators,  will  lose  Carl  Curtis.  Senator 
Spark  Matsunaga  will  remain  at  the  head 
of  the  Subcommittee.  Finance  Commit- 
tee membership  is  extremely  prestigious, 
and  we  can  expect  the  vacated  seats  to 
be  highly  sought  after. 

House  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

jThe  retirement  of  House  Dean  George 
Mahon  (D-TX)  has  cleared  the  way  for 
the  chairmanship  of  Jamie  Whitten  (D- 
MS).  Whitten  has  been  serving  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Agriculture 
and  Related  Agencies,  and  although  his- 
torically the  Chairman  of  the  full  Com- 
mittee is  usually  also  Chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Defense,  there  has 
been  no  indication  that  Whitten  will 
switch    Subcommittee    Chairmanships. 

DECEMBER  1,  1978 


The  Agriculture  Subcommittee  will  lose 
three  members:  Frank  Evans  (D-CO), 
Max  Baucus  (D-MT),  and  Robert  Sikes 
(D-FL).  The  full  Committee  will  have 
ten  seats  up  for  grabs,  which  most  likely 
will  be  filled  by  veteran  Congressmen 
with  less  strategic  committee  assign- 
ments than  the  prestigious  Appropria- 
tions Committee. 

Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Senator  Warren  Magnuson  (D-WA)  re- 
mains the  Appropriations  Chairman  for 
the  96th  Congress,  and  the  Committee 
will  only  lose  two  members  —  Edward 
Brooke  (D-MA),  and  Clifford  Case  (R- 
NJ).  The  Subcommittee  on  Agriculture 
will  remain  intact  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  Senator  Thomas  Eagleton  (D- 
MO). 

The  voters  have  indicated  their  con- 
cern over  inflation,  government  spend- 
ing, and  higher  taxes.  It  will  be  interest- 
ing to  see  how  the  96th  Congress  reacts. 
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Stop  Brown  Panicum. 


Why7  Because  years  of  use  by  leading  growers  have  shown 
that  just  one  pre-emergence  application  of  liquid  Fenac  " 
sugarcane  herbicide  can  eliminate  seedling  Johnsongrass  and 
other  persistent  annual  pests  like  crabgrass,  foxtail  and 
barnyardgrass    Growers  also  report  having  seen  startling  results 
on  brown  top  panicum 

Even  better,  Fenac  also  knocks  out  nine  major  broadleaf 
weeds,  including  morningglory,  dock,  chickweed  and  henbit. 

Your  sugarcane  doesn't  have  to  compete  for  sunlight, 
fertilizer,  moisture  and  row  space     Its  vigor  and  yields. 
along  with  your  profits  are  increased  by  elimination  of 
unwanted  weeds 

Right  now,  Fenac  is  m  short  supply 
But  we're  working  hard  to  correct  the 
problem.  Because  we're  all  after 
cleaner,  more  profitable  cane 


FENAC 


(Use  these  products  in  accordance  with  label  directions  and  only  on  those  crops 
registered  for  their  use.) 

AMCHEM  PRODUCTS    INC  .  AMBLER    PA    19002 


Acquisitions  Division,  Serials  Dept* 
Louisiana  State  University  Library! 
Baton  Rouge  Louisiana  70803  \^D^ 
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We  stand  for  the  encouragement  of  Home 
Industries  as  against  Foreign  Competition 


THE  SUGAR  BULLETIN 


UP  FRONT 
WITH  THE  LEAGUE 


by 

Thomas  M.  Warner 


Secretary  Bergland's  Blunder 


On  Thursday,  November  30,  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  Bob  Bergland  visited  New 
Orleans  to  dedicate  a  new  computer  at 
the  National  Finance  Center.  At  a  news 
conference  held  afterwards,  Secretary 
Bergland  spoke  at  length  in  response 
to  reporter's  questions  about  the  Louisi- 
ana sugar  industry.  Most  everyone  is 
aware  the  Secretary's  comments  were 
not  fair  and  actually  foolish  and  un- 
realistic. The  following  is  the  letter  the 
League  mailed  to  Secretary  Bergland 
and  the  news  media: 


The  Honorable  Bob  Bergland 
Secretary  of  Agriculture 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
Washington,  D.  C.  20505 

Dear  Secretary  Bergland: 

Considering   your   position   as    Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  you  should  be  very 


careful  to  obtain  the  facts  before  making 
remarks  which  could  affect  the  jobs  and 
businesses  of  thousands  of  people.  Your 
unfortunate  remarks  regarding  sugar  on 
November  30  in  New  Orleans  were  in- 
accurate and  misleading  in  several  in- 
stances: 

(1)  You  suggest  that  Louisiana  pro- 
ducers should  quit  producing  sugar 
because  they  have  high  costs.  Ac- 
cording to  USDA  figures,  our  costs 
are  no  higher  than  those  in  six 
sugar  beet  states  which  produce 
about  one-third  of  the  nation's 
sugar  beets.  Also,  average  state 
costs  don't  really  reflect  how  broad 
the  problem  is.  Some  Louisiana 
growers  have  low  costs  and  could 
exist  at  a  price  below  the  17  cent 
state  average,  and  there  are  grow- 
ers  in  the   "low   cost"   areas   such 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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(continued  from  previous  page) 

as  Florida  who  need  a  170  price. 
Sugar  producers  throughout  the 
U.S.  are  suffering  due  to  the  low 
sugar  price. 

(2)  You  were  quoted  as  saying  our 
problem  might  be  solved  by  di- 
verting sugar  output  into  the  man- 
ufacture of  industrial  alcohol.  Al- 
though alcohol  production  may  be 
a  viable  alternative  ten  or  twenty 
years  from  now,  it  is  not  now  eco- 
nomically feasible.  We  need  help 
now,  so  that  we  can  still  be  around 
in  ten  or  twenty  years  to  produce 
alcohol. 

(3)  You  said  your  department  will  en- 
courage a  shift  of  cane  land  to 
crops  which  require  a  lot  of  labor, 
such  as  vegetables.  Shifting  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  Louisiana's  sugar 
cane  land  to  vegetable  production 
would  flood  available  markets, 
causing  drastic  marketing  problems 
for  farmers  presently  producing 
vegetables.  Most  of  our  farm  work- 
ers are  machinery  operators  who 
would  be  "over-qualified"  for  the 
"stoop  labor"  involved  in  vegetable 
production. 

(4)  We  believe  you  overemphasized 
the  threat  corn  sweeteners  pose  for 
sugar.  High  fructose  corn  sweet- 
ener manufacturers  are  only  oper- 
ating at  about  one-half  of  current 
capacity.  This  shows  that  their 
product  has  limited  uses  and  ac- 
ceptance. J.  Paul  Austin,  Chairman 
of  Coca-Cola,  U.S.A.,  recently  said 
they  will  not  use  corn  sweetener 
in  Coke  because,  "It  produces  a 
chemical  reaction  with  Coca-Cola 
which  throws  the  flavor  off."  There 
is  room  in  the  U.S.  market  for  both 
sugar  and  corn  sweeteners.  Domes- 
tic sweetener  producers,  however, 
need  protection  from  imports  of 
cheap  foreign  sugar  produced  for 
slave  wages  and  under  few  of  the 
expensive  regulatory  restrictions 
imposed  on  U.S.   producers. 


(5)  You  said  the  support  price  for  sugar  I 
is  15  cents  a  pound.  Although  the , 
President  promised  to  use  his  exist- \ 
ing  legal  authority  to  support  the  I 
price  of  1978  crop  sugar  at  15  cents  r 
a  pound,  the  market  price  for  sugar 
now  is  only  about  14  cents. 

Secretary  Bergland,  we  are  disap- 
oointed  that  you  have  not  taken  the 
leadership  in  finding  a  solution  to  the 
sugar  price  problem  as  you  indicated  you 
would  do  when  you  visited  the  Louisiana : 
sugar  industry  in  November  of  last  year. 
We  especially  regret  that  you  did  not 
see  fit  to  testify  at  any  of  the  Congres- 
sional hearings  on  sugar  this  year. 

Sincerely  yours, 

s/P.  J.  deGravelles,  Jr. 

President 


Happiness  is 
employees 
who  care. 
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Simple  Interest 

The  Simple 

Alternative 

In  Farm 

Financing 


Interest  Formulas 

If  you, borrow  $10,000  to  purchase  supplies,  the 
interest  cost  will  vary  according  to  the  formula  used 
in  computing  the  interest: 

8%  8%  8% 

Simple  Compound  Prepaid 

(quarterly) 

6  months 

(181  days)  $396.71  $400.65      $413.10 

9  months 

(273  days)     $598.36    $610.37   $636.44 

1  year 

(365  days)*  $800.00  $824.32      $869.57 


6  months 

(181  days)  $396.71  $400.65      $413.1 

9  months 

(273  days)     $598.36    $610.37   $636.4 

1  year 

(365  days)*  $800.00  $824.32      $869.5 

Some  lenders  use  a  360-day  year  as  basis  for  computing  partial 

~he  360-day  year  increases  the  interest  charge  to  the 
borrower. 


$800.00 


There  is  little  reason  today  for  a  farmer 
or  rancher  to  borrow  on  anything  other 
than  a  simple  interest  basis. 

With  simple  interest,  you  pay  only  for 
the  actual  number  of  days  that  you  use  the 
borrowed  money. 

That  simple  difference  can  cause  con- 
siderable variation  in  actual  costs,  even  on 
loans  that  carry  the  same  face  rate.  See  the 
chart  on  the  right.  Check  how  much  you 
can  save  on  just  a  $10,000  loan. 

The  key  to  a  simple  interest  system  is  for 
the  lender  to  establish  a  line  of  credit  for 
the  borrower,  then  allow  the  borrower  to 
draw  against  that  amount  if  and  when  the 


borrower  needs  the  money.  And  he  repays 
it  as  soon  as  he  markets  his  products. 

The  simple  interest  system  is  one  of  the 
major  reasons  that  400,000  American 
farmers  and  ranchers  borrow  from  their 
local  Production  Credit  Association. 
While  the  face  value  of  interest  rates  vary, 
PCA's  simple  interest  system  makes  us 
competitive  in  every  community. 

And  in  many  cases,  PCA  costs  are  less 
than  those  charged  by  competitors. 

That's  one  reason  American  farmers  and 
ranchers  borrow  more  production  money 
from  PCA  than  from  any  other  private 
lender. 


Alexandria  PCA  448-0841 
DeRidder  163-5508 
Marksville  253-7829 
Natchitoches  352-6486 
Oberlin  639-1896 

Opelousas  PCA  948-3003 

Lafayette  232-3012 

New  Iberia  361-0217 

St.  Martinville  391-3130 

Ville  Platte  363-1819 

St.  landrv  Parish  948-3062 


Baton  Rouge  PCA  272-1905 

Amite  748-8655 
Baton  Rouge  272-1900 
Clinton  683-8889 
Covington  892-8421 
Franklinton  839-2385 
Greensburg  222-4287 
New  Roads  638-6408 

South  Louisiana  PCA  369-7214 

Raceland  537-3657 


We  try  to  give  farmers 
the  credit  thev  deserve. 
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IN  THE  FIELD  WITH 
LLOYD  L.  LAUDEN 


CROP  ENDS 


THINK  ABOUT  1979 


It  is  December  13,  and  many  mills 
have  completed  grinding  operations. 
Most  mills  ground  much  less  cane  than 
was  earlier  estimated.  Field  yields  of 
cane  per  acre  were  low  but  sugar  per 
ton  was  high.  Sugar  produced  per  net 
ton  of  cane  ground  will  break  the  all 
time  record.  It  now  appears  that  yield 
of  sugar  per  net  ton  will  be  near  the 
200  pound  mark. 

For  all  practical  purposes,  this  crop  is 
over  and  it  is  now  time  to  think  about 
the  1979  crop.  Without  a  doubt,  a  full 
planting  was  made.  Several  growers  until 
the  general  belt-wide  rainfall  of  Novem- 
ber 26  and  27.  Early  planted  cane  came 
up  to  a  good  stand  by  late  September. 
However,  there  was  some  cane  planted 
in  late  September  and  early  October  in 
seed  beds  which  were  not  allowed  to 
firm  which  will  no  doubt  give  some  prob- 
lems. All  of  the  later  planted  cane  re- 
ceived adequate  rainfall  to  seal  soil 
around  the  seedpicce  and  this  cane 
should  make1  good  stands  next  March 
or  April  providing  cool  weather  does 
not  hang  around  till  April  of  1979,  as 
happened  in  1978.  Of  all  the  reasons 
given  by  this  writer  at  other  times  for 
this  low  tonnage  crop  of  1978,  none  can 
be  as  important  as  the  late  cool  wea- 
ther in  March  and  April.  Tin's  caused 
poor  stands   in   both   plant  and   stubble 


cane.  Nothing  else  is  as  important  as 
having  good  stands  of  cane.  Or  said 
another  way,  the  single  most  important 
factor  or  thing  contributing  to  good 
yields  of  cane  per  acre  is  stand  or  stalk 
population  per  acre.  The  cool  weather 
in  March  and  April  could  not  be  con- 
trolled. However,  growers  should  do 
everything  economically  possible  to  in- 
sure good  stands. 

One  thing  that  can  be  done  now  and 
through  the  winter  is  to  clean  drains 
and  get  water  out  of  the  fields  wher- 
ever possible.  Waterlogged  conditions 
rot  cane.  This  is  true  for  stubble  as  well 
as  plant  cane. 

Everyone  knows  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  get  water  out  of  trapped  ruts 
in  stubble  cane,  but  cleaning  quarter 
drains,  sections  of  ditches,  and  culverts 
can  be  done  and  this  will  help. 

Good  harvesting  weather  for  most  of 
this  crop  allowed  growers  to  break  out 
most  of  the  stubble  cane  not  intended 
to  be  kept.  It  is  hoped  that  growers  who 
planted  cane  at  the  end  of  September 
in  poorly  prepared  beds,  followed  by  the 
drought,  will  make  stands.  These  grow- 
ers, however,  should  keep  a  little  stubble 
cane  for  later  plow  out  just  in  case  some 
plant  cane  does  not  make  a  stand. 
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SHVBAR 
THE  WEED  KILLER 

THAT  WORKS 
YEAR  ROUND. 
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IN  WASHINGTON 


WITH 

DON  WALLACE 


IMPORT  FEES  ON  SUGAR 

USDA  officials  are  sending  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Agricultural  Policy 
Group,  an  interagency  task  force  at  the 
Assistant  Secretary  level,  on  sugar  im- 
port fees  to  the  President  the  weekend 
of  December  15.  The  President  will  re- 
portedly be  reviewing  the  recommenda- 
tions over  the  weekend,  and  issuing  a 
proclamation  sometime  during  the  week 
of  December  18.  The  proclamation  will 
establish  procedures  for  a  quarterly  re- 
view of  world  sugar  prices  relative  to 
domestic  prices,  and  will  authorize  in- 
creases '  in  the  import  fees  as  necessary 
to  bring  world  sugar  prices  to  the  level 
of  domestic  prices. 

President  Carter  has  recently  received 
letters  from  members  of  the  Louisiana 
Congressional  delegation  requesting  that 
immediate  action  be  taken  on  import 
fees.  Senator  Russell  Long,  in  a  letter  to 
the  President  dated  December  5,  1978, 
said:  "U.S.  sugar  growers  are  now  receiv- 
ing well  below  15  cents  per  pound  for 
their  sugar,  and  have  been  receiving 
prices  below  15  cents  for  six  weeks  or 
more.  The  current  bids  in  Louisiana  are 
actually  about  14  cents  per  pound,  and 
I  am  advised  by  USDA  officials  that 
prices  in  other  areas  are  at  a  similar 
level.  These  low  prices  are  reportedly 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  price  of  im- 
ported sugar  is  being  discounted  at  an 
even  higher  rate  than  was  the  case  on 
October  27,  when  I  advised  you  by  tele- 
gram of  my  concern  about  this  practice. 


In  addition,  imports  of  sugar  from  coun- 
tries which  have  not  signed  the  Interna- 
tional Sugar  Agreement  have  increased 
radically.  Mr.  President,  unless  immed- 
iate action  is  taken  by  your  Administra- 
tion, it  appears  highly  unlikely  that  you 
will  be  able  to  meet  your  commitment 
to  a  15  cent  market  price  for  1978  crop 
sugar.  I  urge  you  to  fulfill  your  com- 
mitment and  take  immediate  action  to 
achieve  this  price  objective." 

Subsequent  to  Senator  Long's  letter, 
action  was  taken  by  the  President  to 
bar  sugar  imports  from  countries  which 
have  not  signed  the  International  Sugar 
Agreement. 

HOWARD  HJORT  COMMENTS 
ON  1978  LEGISLATION 

Howard  Hjort,  President  Jimmy  Car 
ter's  chief  economist  for  agricultural 
policy,  was  the  featured  speaker  at  the 
Florida  Sugar  Cane  League's  annual 
meeting  November  20.  He  expressed  op- 
timism on  the  outlook  for  1979:  "It's  vir- 
tually certain  that  stocks  will  go  down 
with  the  1979  crop.  This  puts  the  world 
sugar  situation  and  outlook  in  a  different 
light.  It  means  we  can  be  more  optimis- 
tic about  world  prices  moving  up  and 
about  the  ISA  becoming  effective."  Re- 
garding legislation,  Hjort  asserted  that 
"once  the  96th  Congress  convenes,  sugar 
legislation  will  once  again  be  of  high 
priority  .  .  .  We  hope  to  study  the  situa- 

( continued  on  page  15) 
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St.  Martin 

Cooperative  Policy: 
Promote  The  System 
to  every  member. 

St.  Martin  Sugar  Cooperative,  Inc., 
has  adopted  a  policy  of  promoting 
The  System'  to  every  member.  Roland 
Hebert,  St.  Martin  General  Manager, 
and  LC.  "Boo"  LeVert  III,  Vice 
President  and  General  Manager  of 
LeVert-St.  John,  the  cooperative's 
major  stockholder,  review  records 
that  show  why  it  pays  for  the  86%  of 
cooperative  members  who  now  use 
The  System! 

"This  cooperative  pays  members  for 
sugar  based  on  core  samples!'  Hebert 
states,  so  it  pays  to  control  borers 
and  produce  high-quality  cane. 

"Good  control  all  season  cuts  down 
the  bored  joints  that  break  off,  causing 
eye-sprouting  that  ends  up  as  trash  in 
the  core  sample  at  the  mill? 
LeVert  explains. 

"The  System'  developed  by  LSU 
helps  get  better  control  on  that  first 
application,  and  all  through  to  harvest." 


The  System': 

Better  borer  control 
for  the  money. 

1 .  Use  entomologists  or  trained 
checkers. 

2.  Check  fields  regularly  through 
September. 

3.  Rely  on  beneficial  insect 
control  as  long  as  possible. 

4.  Spray  only  those  fields  with  5% 
infestation— LSU 's  Economic 

Threshhold. 

5.  Spray  ®GUTHION 
insecticide  when 
beneficials  lose 
control. 


It  takes  more  than  a  good  insecti- 
cide like  GUTHION  to  get  the  most 
effective,  economical  control  of  sugar 
cane  borers.  It  takes  The  System —a 
5-point  practical  program  developed 
by  LSU  researchers  and  Chemagro 
that  utilizes  trained  personnel, 
beneficial  insects  and  timely 
applications  of  GUTHION  insecticide. 

You,  too,  can  get  better  borer 
control   for  the  money  with 
The  System.'  It's  the  most  efficient 
way  to  use  the  dependable  original. 

GUTHION  2L  is  a  RESTRICTED 
USE  PESTICIDE.  78I61-3-R 


GUTHION  is  a  Reg.  TM  of  the  Parent  Company 
of  Farbenfabriken  Bayer  GmbH,  Leverkusen. 


1^5 


Chemagro  Agricultural  Division 

Mobay  Chemical  Corporation 

Box  4913,  Kansas  City,  Missouri  64120 
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1977  HIGH  YIELD  AWARD  WINNERS 


Matherne  Bros.  Farm,  Thibodaux,  La.,  38  tons  per  acre  on  586.2  acres.   From  left:  Kirlin 
and  J.  C.  Matherne,  County  Agent  Dalton  Landry,  Clarence  and  Francis  Matherne. 


|  mi  if 

id 


■ 


Joe   Beaud,  Jr.,   New   Roads,  La.,   32   tons 
per  acre   on  98.2   acres. 
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ASSCT  -  Feb.  8  and  9 

The  American  Society  of  Sugar  Cane 
Technologists,  Louisiana  Division,  will 
hold  its  Annual  Meeting  on  February 
8  and  9  at  the  Bellemont  Motor  Hotel 
in  Baton  Rouge.  As  usual,  the  meeting 
will  extend  over  the  two  day  period. 
Make  plans  now  to  attend. 


FREE  CLASSIFIED  ADS 
FOR  SALE:  Cameco  cane  harvester,  IH  806, 
IH1206,   3    row   cultivator.    Phone    (318)   276- 
6407. 

FOR  SALE:  Two  1972  Cameco  harvesters,  1972 
tractor  mounted  Cameco  loader,  1976  self-pro- 
pelled Cameco  loader.  Phone  (504)  545-3040. 
FOR  SALE:  All  types  of  sugar  cane  equipment, 
including  trucks  and  trailers.  Phone  (318)  937- 
5184. 

WANTED:  Chief  engineer  with  experience  in 
Louisiana  sugar  mill.  Excellent  salary  and  bene- 
fits. Send  resume  in  strict  confidence  to  The 
Sugar  Bulletin.  Reply  to  ad  MR. 
WANTED:  Experienced  assistant  engineer  for 
Louisiana  sugar  mill.  Send  resume  to  The  Sugar 
Bulletin.  Reply  to  ad  NR. 

WANTED:  Experienced  sugar  house  mechanics 
for  year  round  employment.  Send  resume  to  The 
Sugar  Bulletin.  Reply  to  ad  OR. 


"Sugar  Factory  Insurance 
Specialists" 

Gillis,  Hulse  and  Colcock,  Inc. 

135  St.  Charles  Ave.  New  Orleans,  La. 

Suite  700 

Telephone  581-3334 


BARTLETT  CHEMICALS,  INC. 
Walter   M.    Bartlett 

SUGAR  HOUSE  CHEMICALS 

COMPLETE  LABORATORY  SUPPLIES 

AND  REAGENT  CHEMICALS 

SCHMIDT  &  HAENSCH  POLARIMETERS 

1460   South  Peters  St. 

New   Orleans,   La. 

(504)  523-4911 


Maximize  your  sugar  cane  yield... 
use  the  Gro-Mix  system. 


The  Gro-Mix  system,  with  our  exclusive 
patented  "Brain  Center,"  blends 
anhydrous  ammonia  with  a  liquid 
potash  solution  to  form  an  aqua 
ammonia  potash  solution.  Readny- 
available  liquid  phosphate  is  applied 
at  the  same  time  to  form  a  complete 
N-P-K  fertilizer  tailored  to  your  crop's 
plant  food  needs. 

One-trip  application  saves  labor  and 
fuel,  too.  Proven  time  and  again  over 
the  last  20  years,  it's  "the  best  way 
known  to  grow  sugar  cane." 


For  complete  information,  contact 
the  Amoco  Fertilizer  Plant  in  your  area. 

Jeanerette,  LA         New  Roads,  LA        Thibodaux,  LA 
(318)276-5051  (504)638-6343  (504)447-4081 
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Bitter  Sugar 


With  trade  deficits  and  inflation 
breathing  down  our  necks  and  the 
Louisiana  sugar  industry  in  dire 
straits,  Agriculture  Secretary  Bob 
Bergland  has  reopened  a.  touchy 
subject  that  should  be  dealt  with 
realistically.  Mr.  Bergland  sug- 
gests to  Louisiana  sugar  growers 
That  they  grow  something  more 
profitable 

The  suggestion  was  not  new,  and 
the  response  was  not  either:  the 
land  or  at  least  some  of  it  —  is 
not  suitable  for  other  crops,  the 
labor  poo!  is  not  appropriate,  the 
existing  investment  is  huge,  the 
domestic  industry  must  be  pre- 
served for  strategic  economic  and 
defense  reasons.  And  nostalgically, 
Louisiana  was  the  cradle  of  the 
American  sugar  industry  -  the 
site  of  the  tirst  cane  fields  and  of 
the  invention  of  the  granulation 
process. 

All  avenues  of  support  for  an 
industry  that  is  of  national  as  well 
as  state  importance  must  be  ex- 
hausted and  there  is  a  question 
whether  they  have  been  —  before 
making  major,  permanent  deci- 
sions for  change.  Yet  the  Louisiana 
industry  might  try  thinking  some 
hitherto  unthinkable  thoughts  lest 
the  situation  turn  finally  against 
them  and  they  find  themselves 
without  preparation  or  fallback 


positions. 

Sugar  growers  want  what 
amounts  to  federal  subsidies  to 
compensate  them  for  their  costs, 
which  are  higher  than  the  going 
rate  for  imported  sugar  (though 
they  resist  the  reverse  procedure 
when  prices  soar  above  costs). 
This  is  common  in  federal  farm 
policy,  but  the  question  is  whether 
it  is  wise  in  this  case. 

The  global  sugar  market  is  ex- 
tremely variable,  but  not  well 
suited  to  cartelization  or  politiciz- 
ing. Sugar  beets,  corn  sweeteners 
and  the  optimum  cane  countries  of 
Florida  and  Hawaii  constitute  a 
strong  domestic  industry 

It  is  valid,  then,  to  ask  what  is 
the  most  productive  use  of  federal 
taxes  -  to  spend  money  to  support 
a  noncompetitive  industry  or  to 
make  money  by  encouraging  a 
switch  to  a  saleable  —  especially 
an  exportable  —  product  like  soy- 
beans. If  subsidize  we  must,  would 
it  not  be  better  to  do  it  in  the  short- 
term  form  of  aid  for  the 
switchover? 

We  are  not  recommending  either 
here  We  are  simply  playing  devil's 
advocate,  suggesting  that  the  de- 
bate be  placed  in  a  large  enough 
perspective  to  produce  a  rational 
decision  that  will  be  profitable 
both  for  Louisiana  and  the  nation 
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THIS  WAS  THE  LEAGUE'S  REPLY: 


Editor 

Times-Picayune 

3800  Howard  Avenue 

New  Orleans,  Louisiana  70140 

Dear  Sir: 

We  appreciate  your  concern  for  the 
future  of  the  Louisiana  sugar  industry 
expressed  in  your  December  10,  1978, 
editorial.  You  made  it  clear  you  are  not 
recommending  we  switch  to  another 
crop,  like  soybeans;  but  in  playing  the 
devil's  advocate  you  suggested  such  a 
switchover  be  debated. 

Some  growers  have  switched  to  soy- 
beans and  some  cane  mills  have  closed. 
Most  of  the  remaining  growers  and  pro- 
cessors plan  to  continue  producing  cane 
and  sugar. 

We  are  willing  and  able  to  compete 
with  beet  sugar,  corn  sweeteners,  and 
the  cane  sugar  produced  in  Florida, 
Hawaii,  and  Texas.  No  one  should  ex- 
pect us  or  the  other  domestic  producers 
to  compete  with  foreign  sugar  dumped 
on  the  global  sugar  market.  As  you  cor- 
rectly stated,  that  market  is  extremely 
variable. 

Imports  of  foreign  sugar  should  be 
regulated   and   not   allowed   to   destroy 


the  domestic  sugar  industry.  We  have 
no  objection  to  increased  imports  when 
the  sugar  price  is  above  the  level  neces- 
sary to  sustain  a  healthy  domestic  sugar 
industry,  and  have  so  advocated  in  the 
past. 

The  Louisiana  sugar  industry  is  not 
dying.  It  has  survived  crises  worse  than 
the  current  one.  Additional  growers  and 
processors  may  be  forced  to  drop  out, 
out  those  remaining  will  take  up  most 
or  all  of  the  slack. 

We  are  expanding  our  agricultural  and 
manufacturing  research.  Perhaps  we  will 
have  some  technological  breakthroughs, 
like  corn  sweeteners  had. 

Thanks  again  for  your  interest.  We 
remember  the  Times-Picayune  lent  sup- 
port and  encouragement  to  the  Louisiana 
sugar  industry  in  the  1920's  when  plant 
diseases  almost  wiped  us  out.  You  did 
not  give  up  on  us  then.  Please  don't  give 
up  on  us  now. 

Sincerely  yours, 

G.  J.  Durbin 

Vice-President  and 
General  Manager 

GJD/ad 
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OF  THE  U.S.A.,  INC. 

AMOCO  OIL  COMPANY 

Atlanta,  Georgia 

ASSUMPTION  BANK  &  TRUST  CO. 
Napoleonville,  La. 

CANE  MACHINERY  &  ENGINEERING 

CO.,  INC. 

P.O.  Box  968 

Thibodaux,  La.  70301 

COLONIAL  MOLASSES  COMPANY 
P.  O.  Box  19004  New  Orleans,  La.  70119 

COMMERCIAL  BANK  AND  TRUST  CO. 
Franklin,  La.  70538 

DEEP  SOUTH  COOPERATIVE  ASSN. 

P.  O.  Box  1066 

Thibodaux,  La.  70301 

J  &  L/HONIRON  ENGINEERING  CO.,  INC. 

P.  O.  Box  620 

Jeanerette,  La.  70544 

WESTWAY  TRADING  CORP. 

Manard  Molasses  Division 

1330  Whitney  Building 

New  Orleans,  La. 

F.  C.  SCHAFFER  &  ASSOCIATES 

1020  Florida  Blvd. 
Baton  Rouge,  La.  70802 

PELICAN  STATE  LIME  CO. 

Morgan  City,  La.  70380 

SOUTH  LOUISIANA  PCA 

P.  O.  Box  488 

Napoleonville,  La.  70390 

STANDARD  SUPPLY  &  HARDWARE 
CO.,  INC. 

822  Tchoupitoulas  St. 
New  Orleans,  La. 

THE  THOMSON  MACHINERY  COMPANY, 

INC. 

P.  O.  Box  71 

Thibodaux,  La.  70301 

WHITNEY  NATIONAL  BANK 
New  Orleans,  La. 
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IN  WASHINGTON 

(Continued  from  page  8) 

tion  with  the  full  cooperation  of  all  ele- 
ments of  the  sweetener  industry."  Hjort 
again  cautioned  the  audience  that  the 
President  is  concerned  about  inflation, 
and  that  the  effect  of  any  new  sweetener 
policy  on  inflation  would  have  to  be 
seriously  considered.  The  ISA  continues 
to  be  the  cornerstone  of  U.S.  policy,  he 
added.  In  a  private  conference  with 
Washington  representatives  of  the  cane 
and  beet  sugar  industries,  Hjort  reiter- 
ated that  the  Administration  intends  to 
guarantee  the  viability  of  the  domestic 
sugar  industry. 

Industry  representatives  have  been  in- 
vited to  confer  with  Mr.  Hjort  and  other 
top  Administration  officials  in  Washing- 
ton December  20  to  begin  specific  dis- 
cussions of  1979  legislation.  The  League 
will  be  represented  by  President  Pete 
deGravelles  and  myself. 

BOB  BERGLAND  RECOMMENDS 
CHANGES  IN  SUGAR  INDUSTRY 

On  a  visit  to  New  Orleans  November 
29,  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Bob  Berg- 
land  commented  on  the  state's  sugar 
situation  in  response  to  questioning  by 
reporters.  The  Secretary  said  that  he 
believes  alternative  uses  for  sugar  cane 
must  be  found  and  that  a  particularly 
hopeful  prospects  would  be  the  manu- 
facture of  industrial  alcohol,  or  "gasa- 
hol".  He  said  that  alcohol  will  become 
an  increasingly  viable  fuel  as  the  price 
of  gasoline  goes  up.  Secretary  Bergland 
also  recommended  that  cane  growers 
consider  the  possibility  of  switching  to 
the  production  of  labor-intensive  vege- 
table crops. 

League  President  Pete  deGravelles  re- 
sponded with  a  detailed  letter  to  Berg- 
land, arguing  that  the  Secretary's  con- 
clusions have  been  drawn  from  false  rea- 
soning. He  said  that  "although  alcohol 
production  may  be  a  viable  alternative 
ten  or  twenty  years  from  now,  it  is  not 
now  economically  feasible:  and  "shifting 
a  substantial  portion  of  Louisiana's  sugar 
cane  land  to  vegetable  production  would 


flood  available  markets,  causing  drastic 
marketing  problems  for  farmers  presently 
producing  vegetables.  Most  of  our  farm 
workers  are  machinery  operators  who 
would  be  'over-qualified'  for  the  'stoop 
labor'  involved  in  vegetable  production." 

Congressman  Henson  Moore  (R-La.), 
also  writing  to  the  Secretary,  said  "It  is 
upsetting  to  me  that  you  would  make 
comments  like  these  that  do  not  appear 
to  be  founded  on  fact  or  any  evidence 
presented  during  recent  Congressional 
consideration  of  new  sugar  legislation." 
Congressman  John  Breaux  (D-La.)  com- 
mented that  a  switch  to  vegetables  is 
too  facile  and  glib  a  recommendation 
to  make  to  Louisiana  sugar  cane  pro- 
ducers, as  is  a  call  for  them  to  produce 
"gasahol".  Congressman  David  Treen  (R- 
La.)  said  "I  would  hope  that  you  would 
agree  with  me  that  no  one  should  make 
a  decision  to  leave  the  sugar  business 
on  the  basis  of  prices  prevailing  in  the 
absence  of  domestic  sugar  legislation." 

WASHINGTON  REPRESENTATIVE 
VISITS  LOUISIANA 

Your  Washington  representative  and 
my  assistant,  Margie  Williams,  visited 
cane  areas  around  Thibodaux  during  the 
last  week  of  November.  We  toured  the 
Houma  Experiment  Station  and  the 
Leighton  factory,  and  went  out  in  the 
field  to  observe  the  cane  harvest.  This 
trip  was  arranged  to  acquaint  us  with 
the  day-to-day  operations  of  sugar  cane 
production  and  processing,  and  was  ex- 
tremely beneficial.  We  feel  much  more 
in  touch  with  the  League  membership, 
and  feel  that  we  are  better  able  to  rep- 
resent your  interests  in  Washington.  I 
want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  express 
to  the  League  members  what  a  pleasure 
it  has  been  to  represent  the  Louisiana 
growers  and  processors  in  Washington 
during  the  past  year,  and  I  am  hopeful 
that  1979  will  bring  us  a  new  sugar 
program. 


MERRY  CHRISTMAS 
AND  A  HAPPY  NEW  YEAR! 
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Stop  Brown  Panicum. 


Whyv  Because  years  of  use  by  leading  growers  have  shown 
that  just  one  pre-emergence  application  of  liquid  Fenac  " 
sugarcane  herbicide  can  eliminate  seedling  Johnsongrass  and 
other  persistent  annual  pests  like  crabgrass,  foxtail  and 
barnyardgrass    Growers  also  report  having  seen  startling  results 
on  brown  top  panicum 

Even  better,  Fenac  also  knocks  out  nine  major  broadleaf 
weeds,  including  morningglory,  dock,  chickweed  and  henbit. 

Your  sugarcane  doesn't  have  to  compete  for  sunlight, 
fertilizer,  moisture  and  row  space     Its  vigor  and  yields, 
along  with  your  profits  are  increased  by  elimination  of 
unwanted  weeds  rrilAtft 

Right  now,  Fenac  is  m  short  supply        ILllilll 
But  we're  working  hard  to  correct  the  ^^ 

problem.  Because  we're  all  after  <QfilCHEj 

cleaner,  more  profitable  cane. 


(Use  these  products  in  accordance  with  label  directions  and  only  on  those  crops 
registered  for  their  use.) 

AMCHEM  PRODUCTS    INC  .  AMBLER.  PA    19002 
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We  stand  for  the  encouragement  of  Home 
Industries  as  against  Foreign  Competition 


THE  SUGAR  BULLETIN 


UP  FRONT 
WITH  THE  LEAGUE 


by 

Thomas  M.  Warner 


SUSTAINING  MEMBERSHIP 

The  Louisiana  Sugar  Cane  Festival  and  Fair  Association,  Inc.  performs  an 
excellent  service  in  promoting  the  Louisiana  Sugar  Cane  Industry.  The  Asso- 
ciation accomplishes  this  by  holding  one  of  the  best  festivals  in  the  state  each 
year,  and  good  will  tours  to  other  states,  in  addition  to  the  annual  good  will  tour 
to  the  New  York  Coffee  and  Sugar  Exchange. 

Throughout  the  years,  the  costs  of  operating  the  Festival  Association  have 
risen.  The  Association  needs  continued  support  in  order  to  continue  doing  the 
job  it  has  done  so  well. 

In  order  to  raise  additional  revenues,  the  Association  has  created  a  "Sus- 
taining Membership"  which  is  open  to  all  sugar  cane  farmers,  sugar  mills,  ma- 
chinery manufacturer's,  service,  and  chemical  companies  associated  with  the 
Louisiana  Sugar  Industry.    The  annual  dues  for  this  membership  are  $100.00. 

The  League  recognizes  the  job  the  Festival  Association  performs  and  en- 
dorses the  new  Sustaining  Membership.  Please  mail  your  check  for  member- 
ship to: 

Louisiaan  Sugar  Cane  Festival  &  Fair  Association 

P.O.  Box  675 

New  Iberia,  Louisiana  70560 

We  believe  it  would  be  proper  to  treat  the  payment  of  these  dues  as  a 
business  expense  for  tax  purposes. 
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IN  WASHINGTON 
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DON  WALLACE 


NATURAL  GAS  PRIORITY  FOR  AGRICULTURE 
PRESIDENT  ANNOUNCES  INCREASE  IN  IMPORT  FEES 


Natural  Gas  Priority  for  Agriculture 

The  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  of  1978 
established  a  series  of  priorities  for  users 
of  natural  gas  in  the  event  of  national 
shortages.  Homes,  schools,  and  hospitals 
take  the  first  priority,  while  agricultural 
users— producers  and  processors  of  food 
and  fiber— take  second  priority.  Indus- 
trial users  are  ranked  as  third  priority 
users. 

The  Department  of  Energy,  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  and  the  Federal 
Energy  Regulatory  Commission  (FERC) 
are  developing  proposed  regulations  to 
make  the  priorities  operational.  The  two 
agencies,  along  with  the  independent 
commission,  which  will  have  oversight 
over  the  recommendations  of  the  agen- 
cies, are  conducting  hearings,  and  are 
accepting  comments  from  the  public. 
USDA  must  develop  a  specific  list  of 
agricultural  users  to  be  certified  as  pri- 
ority users,  and  in  so  doing  is  seeking 
comments  in  several  key  areas: 

(1)  How  should  natural  gas  require- 
ments for  individual  users  be  deter- 
mined? (USDA  favors  100%  of  "current" 
requirements,  but  must  establish  a  base 
period  from  which  to  calculate  require- 
ments.) 

(2)  Are  alternative  fuels  economically 
feasible  for  the  gas  user? 

(3)  Which  particular  users  should  be 
certified?  (USDA  has  proposed  that  all 
producers  and  processors,  with  only 
three  exceptions  in  the  processors  cate- 
gory, be  certified.) 

USDA  has  received  oral  testimony  at 
three'   locations   across   the   country   this 


month,  and  will  be  receiving  written 
comments  through  January  8,  1979. 
ASCL  has  submitted  comments  request- 
ing that  sugar  production  and  process- 
ing facilities  be  recommended  for  prior- 
ity certification,  and  that  100%  of  natural 
gas  requirements  be  met  during  times  of 
shortage. 

President  Announces  Increase 
in  Import  Fees 

On  December  28,  1978,  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  announced  a 
Presidential  Proclamation  would  be  is- 
sued on  December  29  activating  a  new 
quarterly  adjustment  system  on  import 
fees  for  raw  and  refined  sugar.  An  im- 
mediate increase  of  .650  for  raw  and  re- 
fined sugar  was  order  in  the  Proclama- 
tion, bringing  the  raw  sugar  fee  up  to 
3.350  per  pound,  and  the  refined  sugar 
fee  up  to  3.870  per  pound  as  of  January 
1,  1979. 

USDA  explained  that  the  quarterly  ad- 
justment system  is  designed  to  maintain 
the  domestic  price  of  raw  sugar  at  the 
150  level.  Domestic  prices  will  be  al- 
lowed to  drop  as  low  as  140  or  rise  as 
high  as  160  for  a  10-day  period  within 
the  quarter  before  an  upward  or  down- 
ward adjustment  is  made  to  the  fee  struc- 
ture. If  no  adjustment  is  necessary  during 
the  quarter,  then  the  20  consecutive  mar- 
ket days  before  the  20th  day  of  the  month 
preceding  the  calendar  quarter  in  which 
the  fees  will  be  effective  will  be  the  base 
period  for  determining  whether  fees  will 
be  increased  for  that  quarter.  The  50% 

(Continued  on  page  7) 
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IN  THE  FIELD  WITH 
LLOYD  L.  LAUDEN 


Experiments  have  been  conducted  on 
ways  to  increase  stalk  population  per 
acre  in  sugar  cane  in  Louisiana  and  else- 
where in  the  world  numerous  times  over 
the  years.  More  recently  new  experi- 
ments using  multiple  drills  on  top  of  a 
flattened  conventional  six  foot  wide  row, 
and  planting  cane  on  flat  land  in  lines 
spaced  two  feet  apart  have  been  con- 
ducted in  Louisiana.  Conventional  meth- 
ods of  cultivation,  fertilization,  weed 
control,  and  harvesting  were  planned 
for  the  multiple  drill  experiments.  In  the 
case  of  the  cane  planted  on  flat  land  on 
lines  spaced  two  feet  apart,  weed  con- 
trol and  fertilization  were  to  be  applied 
by  air  and  no  cultivation  was  to  be  done. 
There  were  many  unanswered  questions 
regarding  the  harvesting  of  this  type 
cane. 

The  first  three  years  of  study  of  flat 
plant  cane  on  lines  spaced  two  feet  apart 
on  replicated  small  plots  was  done  at  the 
USDA  Houma  Station  by  Mr.  Rouby  Ma- 
therne,  Agronomist,  now  retired.  Yields 
of  cane  per  acre  were  very  high  in  these 
tests.  Tons  of  cane  per  acre  was  above 
60  in  every  test  during  those  years. 

In  1977  three  large  scale  plots  were 
put  in  at  Raceland,  Louisiana,  on  South 
Coast  Corporation,  in  Franklin,  Louisi- 
ant,  at  Sterling  Sugars,  and  at  the  Cha- 
cahoula  Farm  of  the  USDA  Houma  Sta- 
tion. These  tests  have  been  harvested. 
The  information  is  now  being  analyzed 
and  specific  information  and  data  will 
be  published  at  a  later  time.  However, 
the  following  are  some  general  observa- 
tions made  by  the  writer. 

Planting  methods  in  the  flat-planted 
cane  must  be  studied  and  improved. 
Present  methods   need  improving. 

This  type  cane  came  up  earlier  in  the 
spring  and  suckcred  earlier  than  conven- 
tional planted  cane. 

Stalks  were  taller  in  flat  planted  cane 
than  stalks  in  conventionally  planted 
cane. 


NARROW  ROW  CANE 
TEST  -  TRIPLE  DRILL 

Because  this  flat-planted  cane  was  nol 
bedded  or  cultivated  there  was  a  smaller 
amount  of  cane  stalk  beneath  the  soil 
as  compared  to  conventionally  planted 
cane.  This  could  create  a  stubbling  prob-;| 
lem. 

Yields  of  cane  per  acre  in  the  canel 
planted  on  flat  land  in  lines  spaced  twoji 
feet  apart  were  lower  this  year  than 
similar  planted  cane  in  the  three  earlier 
years  of  testing.  Only  one  large  test! 
showed  a  yield  near  60  tons  per  acre.  J 
All  other  large  scale  tests  were  lower.  I 
These  cane  yields  were  higher  than  sin- 1 
gle  drilled  cane  on  a  conventional  six! 
foot  row  bed,  and  higher  than  the  triple  i 
drilled  cane  on  a  flattened  6  foot  bed.)! 

The  Cameco  and  Claas  cane  combines 
satisfactorilv  cut  the  flat  planted  cane  on  I 
lines  spaced  two  feet  apart. 

The  conventional  soldier  type  har- 
vester  could  not  satisfactorily  cut  this 
type  cane. 

There  was  more  lodging  in  this  flat- 
planted  cane  compared  to  conventional 
cane. 

There  were  more  primary  or  mother 
shoots  per  acre  in  flat  planted  cane  com- 
pared with  the  conventional  6  foot  row 
system. 

These  tvpe  fields  will  burn  well  stand- 
ing even  before  a  frost.  This  could  be- 
come a  fire  problem. 

It  now  appears  that  equipment  would 
bog  less  on  flat  planted  cane  than  con- 
ventionallv  planted  land. 

Although  yields  of  cane  per  acre  were 
higher  in  the  flat-planted  cane  planted 
in  lines  spaced  two  feet  apart  than  the 
triple  drilled  cane  on  a  six  foot  row,  the 
difference  in  yields  of  cane  per  acre  was 
not  great.  Further  study  of  the  use  of 
three  drills  on  top  of  a  conventional  row 
is  a  must. 

Conventional  harvesting  equipment 
with  some  modification  could  be  used 
with  the  triple  drill  method  of  planting. 
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(Continued  from  page  4) 
ad  valorem  limit  on  import  fees  will  still 
be  in  effect. 

The  quarterly  fee  adjustment,  if  any, 
will  be  based  on  the  average  world  price, 
as  reported  by  the  International  Sugar 
Organization,  and  adjusted  to  a  U.S.  de- 
livered basis.  When  the  New  York  Cof- 
fee and  Sugar  Exchange  resumes  publi- 
cation of  the  daily  spot  price,  then  that 
price  will  be  used  as  the  basis  for  fee 
adjustments. 

The  average  world  price  for  the  20 
market  days  beginning  November  22  and 
ending  December  19  was  7.94$  per  pound, 
raw  value.  The  adjusted  world  price  was 
8.840,  including  0.90  attributed  costs  for 
freight,  insurance,  financing,  weighing 
and  sampling.  The  fee  on  imported  raw 
sugar  beginning  January  1  is  the  dif- 
ference between  the  adjusted  world  price 
of  8.84  cents  plus  the  import  duty  of  2.81 
cents  and  the  market  price  objective  of 
150,  or  3.35  cents  per  pound. 


"Sugar  Factory  Insurance 
Specialists" 

Gillis,  Hulse  and  Colcock,  Inc. 

135  St.  Charles  Ave.  New  Orleans,  La. 

Suite  700 

Telephone  581-3334 


BARTLETT  CHEMICALS,  INC. 
Walter   M.    Bartlett 

SUGAR  HOUSE  CHEMICALS 

COMPLETE  LABORATORY  SUPPLIES 

AND   REAGENT  CHEMICALS 

SCHMIDT  &   HAENSCH   POLARIMETERS 

1460    South    Peters   St. 

New   Orleans,    La. 

(504)  523-4911 


Commercial  Members  of  the 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  CANE  LEAGUE 
OF  THE  U.S.A.,  INC. 

AMOCO  OIL  COMPANY 

Atlanta,  Georgia 

ASSUMPTION  BANK  &  TRUST  CO. 
Napoleonville,  La. 

CANE  MACHINERY  &  ENGINEERING 

CO.,  INC. 

P.O.  Box  968 

Thibodaux,  La.  70301 

COLONIAL  MOLASSES  COMPANY 
P.  O.  Box  19004  New  Orleans,  La.  70119 

COMMERCIAL  BANK  AND  TRUST  CO. 
Franklin,  La.  70538 

DEEP  SOUTH  COOPERATIVE  ASSN. 

P.  O.  Box  1066 

Thibodaux,  La.  70301 

J  &  L/HONIRON  ENGINEERING  CO.,  INC. 

P.  O.  Box  620 

Jeanerette,  La.  70544 

WESTWAY  TRADING  CORP. 

Manard  Molasses  Division 

1330  Whitney  Building 

New  Orleans,  La. 

F.  C.  SCHAFFER  &  ASSOCIATES 

1020  Florida  Blvd. 
Baton  Rouge,  La.  70S02 

PELICAN  STATE  LIME  CO. 
Morgan  City,  La.  70380 

SOUTH  LOUISIANA  PCA 

P.  O.  Box  488 

Napoleonville,  La.  70390 

STANDARD  SUPPLY  &  HARDWARE 
CO.,  INC. 

822  Tchoupitoulas  St. 
New  Orleans,  La. 

THE  THOMSON  MACHINERY  COMPANY, 

INC. 

P.  O.  Box  71 

Thibodaux,  La.  70301 

WHITNEY  NATIONAL  BANK 
New  Orleans,  La. 
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Stop  Brown  Panicum. 


Why?  Because  years  of  use  by  leading  growers  have  shown 
that  just  one  pre-emergence  application  of  liquid  Fenac  " 
sugarcane  herbicide  can  eliminate  seedling  Johnsongrass  and 
other  persistent  annual  pests  like  crabgrass,  foxtail  and 
barnyardgrass    Growers  also  report  having  seen  startling  results 
on  brown  top  panicum 

Even  better,  Fenac  also  knocks  out  nine  major  broadleaf 
weeds,  including  morningglory,  dock,  chickweed  and  henbit 

Your  sugarcane  doesn't  have  to  compete  for  sunlight, 
fertilizer,  moisture  and  row  space     Its  vigor  and  yields. 
along  with  your  profits  are  increased  by  elimination  of 
unwanted  weeds  rPAIJIft 

Right  now,  Fenac  is  m  short  supply        I   iL  Pflff^B  B 
But  we're  working  hard  to  correct  the  ^^s. 

problem.  Because  we're  all  after  <SME^' 

cleaner,  more  profitable  cane.  ^^^^ 


(Use  these  products  in  accordance  with  label  directions  unci  onl^  on  those  crops 
registered  for  their  use.) 

AMCHEM  PRODUCTS    INC  .  AMBLER.  PA    19002 
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Acquisitions  Division,  Serials  Dept. 
Louisiana  State  University  Library 
Baton  Rouge  Louisiana  70803 
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GILBERT  DURBIN  RETIRES 
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League  President  Pete  deGravelles,  left,  presents  Gilbert  Durbin  with  a  plaque  during 
the  January  6  retirement  dinner.  Durbin  retired  after  serving  as  the  League's  General 
Manager  for  27  years. 


This  issue  of  The  Sugar  Bulletin  is  dedicated  to  Gilbert  J.  Durbin  for  his  many  years 
of  service  for  the  Louisiana  sugar  industry. 
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UP  FRONT  WITH  THE  LEAGUE 

Gilbert  Durbin  Retires 


Gilbert  J.  Durbin,  the  League's  Vice- 
President  and  General  Manager  for  the 
past  27  years,  retired  on  January  6,  1979. 
Mr.  Durbin  came  to  work  for  the  League 
on  October  1,  1951.  Since  that  time,  he 
has  led  the  Louisiana  sugar  industry 
through  thick  and  thin,  through  one  crisis 
after  another. 

The  Louisiana  sugar  industry  paid  tri- 
bute to  the  fine  job  Gil  Durbin  has  done 
by  honoring  him  at  a  retirement  banquet 
on  the  evening  of  January  6  at  the  New 
Orleans  Marriott. 

The  evening  began  with  an  hour-long 
cocktail  hour  followed  by  a  very  nice 
dinner.  President  deGravelles  presided 
over  the  dinner  while  F.  A.  Graugnard, 
Jr.,  served  as  the  Master  of  Ceremonies. 
Charles  Savoie  gave  the  invocation  and 
Mrs.  Gail  Price  led  the  group  in  the 
Pledge  of  Allegiance  to  the  flag. 

After  dinner  was  served,  the  roast- 
ing, the  toasting,  and  the  seriousness 
began.  President  deGravelles  presented 
Mr.  Durbin  with  a  large  plaque  which 
read,  "Presented  to  Gilbert  J.  Durbin 
on  his  Retirement  as  Vice-President  and 
General  Manager  of  the  American  Sugar 
Cane  League,  in  Recognition  of  his  De- 
dicated Leadership  and  Unselfish  Ser- 
vice to  the  Louisiana  Sugar  Industry, 
1951-1979." 

James  Thibaut  paid  tribute  to  Mrs. 
Durbin  by  presenting  her  with  an  en- 
graved plaque  which  read,  "To  The 
Power  Behind  The  Throne."  Charlie 
Hodson  ,  the  League's  new  General 
Manager,  presented  Mr.  Durbin  with  a 
portable  fishing  chair.  Ramon  Billeaud 
read  and  presented  to  Mr.  Durbin  a 
Resolution  passed  by  the  League's  Board 
of  Directors.  Paul  Borron,  Jr.,  presented 
to  Mr.  Durbin  a  camera  to  be  used  dur- 
ing his  retirement  years.  Lloyd  Lauden 
presented  Mr.  Durbin  a  folder  of  con- 
gratulatory letters  from  Congressional 
leaders,  elected  officials,  and  sugar  in- 
dustry and  personal  friends. 

Tom  Warner  presented  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Durbin  with  the  main  gift  of  the  eve- 
ning. The  Durbins  were  given  a  15  day 
tour  of  the  Pacific  Northwest.  They  will 
fly  to   San  Francisco,   where   thev  will 


spend  three  days  and  two  nights,  then 
journey  by  motorcoach  up  the  Pacific 
Coast  and  see  the  California  vineyards, 
the  Redwoods,  the  Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington coasts,  enter  Canada  and  visit 
Vancouver,  see  Lake  Louise,  and  on  to 
Calgary.  The  final  leg  of  their  journey 
will  be  a  flight  from  Calgary  to  New 
Orleans. 

Andrew  Gay  presented  a  unique  "gift" 
to  Gilbert  Durbin— a  poem  which  was 
composed  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gay  while 
enroute  to  New  Orleans  for  the  banquet. 
This  poem  can  be  found  on  page  14  in 
this  issue  of  The  Sugar  Bulletin. 

Mr.  Durbin  was  then  given  a  full  three 
minutes  to  respond  to  all  the  roasting, 
toasting,  joke  telling,  and  occasional 
white  lies  that  had  progressed  through- 
out the  evening.  Here  are  his  remarks: 

DURBINS  RESPONSE 

January  6,  1979 

You  know,  when  I  learned  that  F.  A. 
was  going  to  be  Master  of  Ceremonies, 
I  wondered  why  and  I  was  quite  appre- 
hensive. When  I  was  in  the  hospital  re- 
cently, F.  A.  delivered  a  resolution  to 
the  hospital  that  had  been  adopted  by 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  American 
Sugar  Cane  League,  wishing  me  a  speedy 
recovery.  Before  he  left  the  room  he 
said,  "The  vote  was  15-14"  and  as  he 
walked  out,  he  turned  back  and  he  said, 
"I  abstained."  So  you  can  understand 
why  I  was  apprehensive  about  his  being 
Master  of  Ceremonies. 

I  want  to  thank  all  of  you  from  the 
bottom  of  my  heart  for  your  being  here 
tonight  —  both  sugar  people  and  non- 
sugar  people,  people  in  Louisiana  and 
from  outside  Louisiana.  I  am  especially 

appreciative  of  the  fact  that  Lindy-Boggs 
and  Dave  Treen  were  able  to  come. 
Those  are  two  very  strong  representa- 
tives of  the  Louisiana  sugar  industry  and 
the  domestic  sugar  industry  in  our  na- 
tion's capitol.  We  are  fortunate  to  have 
them  representing  us. 

(Continued  on  page  20) 
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IN  THE  FIELD  WITH 
LLOYD  L.  LAUDEN 


GILBERT  DURBIN  RETIRED 

Gilbert  Durbin  retired  January  6,  1979,  after  27  years  of  outstanding  service 
as  Vice  President  and  General  Manager  of  the  American  Sugar  Cane  League. 
He  came  with  the  League  in  October,  1951,  the  year  of  one  of  the  worst  freezes 
on  record.  His  efforts  then  helped  to  lessen  losses.  In  the  early  1950's  there  were 
proportionate  shares  problems,  mill  marketing  allotments,  and  then  came  sugar 
legislation  in  the  mid  50's. 

There  have  been  many  problems  in  the  Louisiana  sugar  industry  since  this 
time  and  to  Gilbert  Durbin  each  one  was  a  challenge.  Each  problem  was  care- 
fully analyzed.  Several  or  many  ways  of  solving  the  problems  were  considered. 
He  also  called  on  his  many  friends  and  colleagues  for  ideas  and  suggestions. 
And  when  he  received  the  smallest  amount  of  help  from  others  on  any  task  he 
was  rapid  to  give  them  much  credit. 

After  each  problem  during  the  27  years,  the  industry  was  better  served 
because  of  Gilbert  Durbin. 

He  is  a  learned  man,  untiring,  conscientious,  careful  in  his  deliberations, 
and  without  a  doubt  a  leader  of  men.    He  is  also  humble. 

I  know  all  of  this  because  I  worked  for  him  as  Agronomist  and  Field  Rep- 
resentative since  March  of  1952. 

He  has  been  an  inspiration  to  me  as  well  as  all  others  who  have  worked 
with  him. 
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GUTHION 

bears  down  on 
borers. 


Sugarcane  is  a 
long-haul  crop. 
You  can't  relax  on 
sugarcane  borer 
control.  And 
nothing  bears 
down  on  borers 
like  GUTHION 
insecticide. 
Especially  when 
used  according  to 
the  system  devel- 
oped by  LSU 
entomologists: 

1.  Rely  on  beneficial  insect 
control  as  long  as  possible. 

2.  Use  entomologists  or 
trained  checkers  to  inspect  fields 
regularly  through  September. 

3.  Spray  only  when  fields  have 
a  5%  borer  infestation. 

4.  Then  spray  with  GUTHION, 
the  only  insecticide  recom- 
mended for  borer  control  by 
LSU. 

Selective  use  of  GUTHION 
reduces  insecticide  costs. 
Gives  better  borer  control  so 
you  can  grow  more  tons  of 


cane  with  higher 
sucrose  content. 
Helps  grow  better- 
quality  seed  pieces 
for  more  produc- 
tive plant-cane 
stands. 

As  long  as  you 
grow  cane,  rely  on 
GUTHION  2L  to 
bear  down  on 
borers  and  give 
you  better  control 
for  the  money. 

GUTHION  2L  is  a  RESTRICTED 
USE  PESTICIDE. 


GUTHION  is  a  Reg   TM  of  the  Parent  Company 
of  Farbenfabriken  Bayer  GmbH.  Leverkusen. 
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Mobay  Chemical  Corporation 
Agricultural  Chemicals  Division 
Box  4913,  Kansas  City  MO  64120 
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CONTROL  IT,  AM) 

TWO  TO  SIX  TONS  PER  ACRE 
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Plantation  Practice       Practice  vol  Asulox 
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IN  WASHINGTON 
WITH 


ADMINISTRATION  DRAFTS 
SUGAR  BILL 

Just  before  Christmas  the  Administra- 
tion got  the  ball  rolling  on  1979  legis- 
lation by  calling  together  a  meeting  of 
beet,  cane,  corn  and  refiner  representa- 
tives, as  well  as  labor  and  consumer 
group  representatives.  The  purpose  of 
the  dialogue  was  to  attempt  to  find  a 
starting  point  for  drafting  new  legisla- 
tion that  would  be  acceptable  to  all  the 
groups.  Howard  Hjort,  the  Administra- 
tion's top  farm  economist,  asked  for  writ- 
ten comments  from  the  group  by  De- 
cember 30,  and  set  a  second  meeting  for 
January  5.  At  that  meeting,  Hjort  dis- 
tributed a  draft  bill  on  which,  again,  he 
asked  for  written  comments  from  the 
group.  Principal  features  of  the  bill  are: 

(1)  A  dual  price  structure.  A  "market 
price  objective"  would  be  set  no  lower 
than  150,  and  the  "established  price"  — 
the  price  actually  received  by  producers 
—  would  equal  the  cost  of  production. 
The  Administration  has  not  taken  a  posi- 
tion on  how  the  two  prices  would  relate 
to  each  other.  There  are  three  options: 
(a)  Both  prices  can  be  set  at  the  same 
level,  so  that  the  producer  would  receive 
the  entire  value  of  his  crop  through  the 
marketplace;  (b)  The  "market  price  ob- 
jective" could  be  frozen  at  150,  with  an 
escalating  "established  price"  based  on 
cost  of  production  changes,  and  the  dif- 
ference between  the  two  prices  made 
up  in  payments;  or  (c)  The  "market  price 
objective"  could  escalate,  as  well  as  the 
"established  price",  and  the  difference, 
although  smaller  than  option  (b),  made 
up  in  payments. 

(2)  Cost  of  production  studies  con- 
ducted by  USDA.  The  studies  would 
set  guidelines  for  determining  the  "es- 
tablished price". 

(3)  Import  fees,  with  back-up  quotas, 


DON  WALLACE 


to  maintain  imported  sugar  at  the  "mar- 
ket price  objective". 

(4)  Implementation  of  the  Interna- 
tional Sugar  Agreement. 

(5)  The  same  labor  provisions  that 
were  agreed  to  during  the  last  session 
of  Congress,  except  that  the  Department 
of  Labor  would  be  in  charge  of  com- 
pliance. 

(6)  Implementation  of  the  Act  begin- 
ning with  the  1979  crop  and  extending 
through  the  1982  crop  year. 

As  was  true  during  debate  of  last  year's 
bill,  the  chief  controversial  issues  will  be 
the  price  level  and  method  of  achieving 
it.  The  coalition  of  beet  and  cane  grow- 
ers and  processors,  and  corn  refiners, 
which  supported  last  year's  de  la  Garza 
and  Church  Bills,  are  again  working  as 
a  group  to  strike  an  agreement  with  the 
Administration  before  the  Congressional 
committees  begin  work  on  a  sugar  bill. 
In  their  written  comments  of  Decem- 
ber 28,  1978,  the  group,  including  the 
League,  made  a  broad  policy  statement 
regarding  price.  They  said  there  should 
be  "a  price  objective  for  1979  and  sub- 
sequent years  which  will  accomplish  the 
Administration's  announced  goal  of  sus- 
taining a  domestic  sweetener  industry 
capable  of  producing  a  major  portion 
of  the  nation's  sweetener  demands."  The 
price  should  be  achieved  through  im- 
port fees  and  a  back-up  quota.  But  re- 
moval of  the  50%  ad  valorem  limit  on 
fees  would  be  necessary  to  allow  pri- 
mary reliance  on  the  fees.  The  group  is 
not  in  favor  of  deficiency  payments. 

Now  that  the  Administration  has  come 
forward  with  a  proposed  bill,  the  coali- 
tion will  propose  specific  changes  to  re- 
concile their  views  with  those  of  the  Ad- 
ministration. The  proposals  will  be  sub- 
mitted to  Hjort  January  17,  and  a  third 

(Continued  on    page  19) 
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SENCOR  50%  WP 

HERBICIDE 

now  registered  for 
use  on  Sugarcane 

in  Louisiana 

and  Texas. 

SENCOR,  the  No.  1  preemergence  broadleaf  herbicide  for  soybeans, 
is  now  registered  for  control  of  these  grass  and  broadleaf  weeds 
in  Louisiana  and  Texas  sugarcane: 


Grass  Weeds: 

Broadleaf  Weeds: 

Crabgrass 

Spiny  amaranth 

Marestail 

Foxtails 

Field  bindweed 

Wild  mustard 

Seedling  johnsongrass 

Chickweed 

Winter  oats 

Signalgrass  (Brachiaria) 

Curly  dock 

Pigweeds 

Henbit 

Common  purslane 

Lambsquarters 

Sowthistle 

London  rocket 

•  Five  years  of  testing  have  shown  that  SENCOR  controls  grass 
and  broadleaf  weeds  that  cut  cane  yields— WITHOUT  CAUSING 
INJURY  THAT  LEAVES  BIG  GAPS  IN  CANE  STANDS.  And 
that  means  more  cane  and  more  sucrose  every  year. 

•  Preemergence  and  postemergence  applications 

•  Band  or  broadcast 

•  Apply  by  ground  or  air 

Ask  your  dealer  for  complete  details  about  this  great  new 
sugarcane  herbicide  right  away. 


t2 


Mobay  Chemical  Corporation 

Agricultural  Chemicals  Division 

Box  4913,  Kansas  City,  Missouri  64120 


SENCOR  is  a  Reg.  TM  of  the  Parent  Company  of  Farbenfabriken  Bayer  GmbH,  Leverkusen 
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PHOTOS    OF    GILBERT    D 
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Over  230  persons  attended  the  retirement 
banquet. 


Don  Wallace,  right,  the  League's  Washing 
ton  Representative,  receives  some  expert  a< 
vice  from  Eugene  Graugnard  of  St.  James 


Congresswoman  Lindy  Boggs  also  attended 
the  banquet. 


Congressman  Dave  Treen  is  shown  convers 
ing  with  League  President  Pete  deGravelfl 
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NXS    RETIREMENT    DINNER 
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jague  President  Pete  deGravelles  presided 
er  the  dinner. 


.'-'.:.u  ,  : 


F.  A.  Graugnard,  Jr.,  served  as  Master  of 
Ceremonies  for  the  evening. 


^amm 


rs.  Wallice  Durbin  receives  her  plaque 
>m  James  H.  Thibaut.  The  plaque  was  en- 
led,  "To  The  Power  Behind  The  Throne." 


JANUARY  15,  1979 


Charlie  Hodson,  left,  the  League's  new  Gen- 
eral Manager,  presented  Gil  Durbin  with  a 
fishing  chair.  F  A.  Graugnard,  Jr.,  seated, 
voices  his  approval. 
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Ramon  Billeaud,  left,  the  League's  1st  Vice- 
President,  presented  Gil  Durbin  with  a  reso- 
lution from  the  League's  Board  of  Directors. 


From  left,  nearest  to  the  camera  and  going 
counter-clockwise,  Paul  G.  Borron,  III,  Mrs. 
Dottie  Borron,  Mr.  Paul  G.  Borron,  Jr.,  Mrs. 
Elaine  Durbin  Abell  and  her  husband,  Ed, 
Mrs.  Doris  Durbin  Heard,  and  her  husband, 
John. 


Lloyd  L.  Lauden,  League  Agronomis 
presented  Durbin  with  a  binder  of  letteifj 
from  elected  officials  and  his  sugar  induil 
try  friends.  Lloyd  has  worked  with  Durbi 
for  the  entire  27  vears. 
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VS    RETIREMENT    DINNER 


1111  i  A.* 
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)m  Warner,  left,  the  League's  Informa- 
m  Director,  presented  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dur- 
n  with  a  15  day  tour  of  the  Pacific  North- 
est. 


II 


Andrew  Gay,  reads  aloud  a  poem  roasting 
and  toasting  Gil  Durbin. 


m 


■Hn^jl 


■H 
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ilbert  Durbin  thanks  the  audience,  his 
life,  and  his  family  for  all  the  help  through- 
Kit  the  years. 


ifl 


'  .-- 


I    Ik  H 


Changing  of  the  guard.  League  President, 
Pete  deGravelles,  is  shown  "retiring"  Gil 
Durbin  and  telling  Charlie  Hodson,  the  new 
General  Manager,  that  "times  a-wastin." 


JANUARY  15,  1979 
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GOOD  OLE'  DURBIN 

(The  following  poem  was  composed  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  Gay  and  read  to 
Mr.  Durbin  at  his  retirement  dinner.) 


I'd  like  to  propose  a  toast  to 

my  good  friend  Gilbert  Durbin 

Here's  to  a  man  who  has 
been  at  the  head 

Of  an  industry  we  all 
.know  is  not  dead 

For  more  than  a  score 
and  seven  years 

He's  led  our  fights  and 
he's  calmed  our  fears 

With  regulations  on  the 
highways 

And  pollution  in  the 
fields 

With  Carter  in  the 
White  House 

And  poor  sugar  yields 

With  Bergland  and  the 
media  picking  at  us 

We'll  sure  miss  ole  Gilbert 
in  settling  the  fuss. 

With  Wallice  at  his  side 
as  she  always  has  been 

He'll  be  sittin  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  Jordan 

And  when  he  reads  of  our 

plights  that  are  bound  to  arise 

Let's  hope  he  won't  just 
wipe  a  tear  from  his  eyes 

But  will  give  us  some  good 
ole  Durbin  advice 

Which  we've  learned  through 
the  years  is  sure  to  be  wise. 

He'll  be  sorely  missed  by 
all  his  friends  here 

And  may  his  life  be  long 
and  full  of  good  cheer. 

Now  if  you  don't  think 
this  is  much  of  a  toast 

All  you  gotta  do  is  con- 
sider the  source. 
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Simple  Interest: 

The  Simple 
Alternative 

In  Farm 
Financing 


Interest  Formulas 

If  you  borrow  $-10,006  to  purchase  supplies,  the 
interest  cost  will  vary  according  to  the  formula  used 
in  computing  the  interest: 

8%  8%  8% 

Simple  Compound  Prepaid 

(quarterly) 

6  months 

(181  days)  $396.71  $400.65      $413.10 

9  months 

(273  days)     $598.36    $610.37   $636.44 

1  year 

(365  days)*  $800.00  $824.32      $869.57 


6  months 

(181  days)  $396.71  $400.65      $413.11 

9  months 

(273  days)     $598.36    $610.37   $636.4< 

1  year 

(365  days)*  $800.00  $824.32      $869.5' 

Some  lenders  use  a  360-day  year  as  basis  for  computing  partial 
years.  The  360-day  year  increases  the  interest  charge  to  the 
borrower. 


$800.00 


There  is  little  reason  today  for  a  farmer 
or  rancher  to  borrow  on  anything  other 
than  a  simple  interest  basis. 

With  simple  interest,  you  pay  only  for 
the  actual  number  of  days  that  you  use  the 
borrowed  money. 

That  simple  difference  can  cause  con- 
siderable variation  in  actual  costs,  even  on 
loans  that  carry  the  same  face  rate.  See  the 
chart  on  the  right.  Check  how  much  you 
can  save  on  just  a  $10,000  loan. 


borrower  needs  the  money.  And  he  repays 
it  as  soon  as  he  markets  his  products. 

The  simple  interest  system  is  one  of  the 
major  reasons  that  400,000  American 
farmers  and  ranchers  borrow  from  their 
local  Production  Credit  Association. 
While  the  face  value  of  interest  rates  vary, 
PCA's  simple  interest  system  makes  us 
competitive  in  every  community. 

And  in  many  cases,  PCA  costs  are  less 
than  those  charged  by  competitors. 


The  key  to  a  simple  interest  system  is  for  That's  one  reason  American  farmers  and 

the  lender  to  establish  a  line  of  credit  for  ranchers  borrow  more  production  money 

the  borrower,  then  allow  the  borrower  to  from   PCA  than  from  any  other  private 

draw  against  that  amount  if  and  when  the  lender. 


Alexandria  PCA  448-0841 
DeRidder  163-5508 
Marksville  253-7829 
Natchitcx  hes  352-6486 
Oberlin  639-4896 

Opelousas  PCA  948-3003 

Lafayette  232-3012 

New  Iberia  364-0217 

St.  Martinville  391-3430 

Ville  Platte  363-1819 

St.  I^indrv  Parish  948-3062 


Baton  Rouge  PCA  272-1905 

Amite  748-8655 
Baton  Rouge  272-1900 
Clinton  683-8889 
Covington  892-8424 
Franklinton  839-2385 
Greensburg  222-4287 
New  Roads  638-6408 
South  Louisiana  PCA  369-7214 
Raceland  537-3657 


We  try  to  give  farmers 
the  credit  thev  deserve. 
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SUGAR    INDUSTRY    LEADEFl 


Gilbert  Durbin  is  an  unusual  man.  I 
have  had  close  personal  association  with 
him  over  the  last  ten  years  which  has 
been  very  gratifying.  My  observation 
has  been  that  his  innovative  and  crea- 
tive thinking  and  skillful  negotiating  has 
inured  to  the  great  benefit  of  the  Louis- 
iana sugar  industry.  His  capacity  to 
acquire  the  cooperation  and  efforts  of 
people  in  our  industry  has  been  out- 
standing. 

James  H.  Thibaut,  Chairman 
National  Legislation  Committee 
American  Sugar  Cane  League 


During  the  almost  40  years  that  I 
have  served  the  American  Sugar  Cane 
League  as  its  legal  counsel,  I  have  had 
the  good  fortune  to  be  closely  asso- 
ciated with  the  many  fine  people  who 
have  been  active  in  its  affairs  and  with 
each  of  the  highly  competent  and  quali- 
fied men  who  have  served  as  General 
Manager  of  the  League  since  its  organi- 
zation. During  more  than  25  years  that 
Gilbert  J.  Durbin  has  served  as  General 
Manager  of  the  League,  I  have  devoted 
many  hours  and  days  to  working  with 
him  under  many  serious  and  trying  cir- 
cumstances where  the  welfare  of  the 
Louisiana  sugar  cane  industry  was  in- 
volved (not  to  overlook  the  lighter  occa- 
sion when  time  permitted  a  little  so- 
cial diversion  when  the  day's  work  was 
done).  With  this  background,  I  feel  im- 
minently qualified  to  make  these  obser- 
vations with  regard  to  Gilbert  Durbin 
and  his  many  contributions  to  the  Ameri- 
can Sugar  Cane  League  and  the  industry 
it  represents.  I  bear  witness  to  the  out- 
standing job  Gilbert  has  done  and  the 
service  unselfishly  rendered  by  him  to 
the  League  and  to  the  Louisiana  sugar 
cane  industry,  as  a  thinker,  a  negotiator, 
a  mediator,  a  fighter,  an  advocate,  a 
leader,  and  as  a  gentleman;  and  to  me 
and  many  others  as  a  friend.  His  accom- 


plishments on  behalf  of  the  Louisiana  j 
sugar    cane    producers    and    processors,  ,1 
through  his   position   as   General   Man- 
ager of  the  League,  will  not  and  cannot  I 
be  soon  forgotten.   I  am  sure  all  who  ! 
know  him  join  with  me  in  the  hope  and  I 
prayer  for  Gilbert  and  his  lovely  wife, 
Wallice,   that  the   future   will   hold   for  •! 
them   many   years   of   fruitful   activities 
and  good  health  and  happiness. 

Paul  G.  Borron,  Jr. 

Attorney 

American  Sugar  Cane  League 


During    his    twenty-seven    (27)    years  j 
of   service   to   the   Louisiana   sugar   in- 
dustry,  Gilbert  has  carried  the  banner 
of  the   industry   through   hardship   and  I 
opposition,  never  wavering  in  his  con-  ! 
viction  of  the  soundness   of  his  belief,  I 
the  eventual  success  of  his  undertaking  j 
and  therefore   in  the   ultimate   triumph 
of  our  industry. 

On  the  national  scene,  he  has  emerged  I 
as  an  astute,   outstanding  and  untiring 
leader,  highly  respected  throughout  the 
sugar  industry  of  the  United  States. 

Thomas  M.  Barker,  Chairman 

Finance  Committee 

American  Sugar  Cane  League 


During  my  nearly  seven  years  with 
the  American  Sugar  Cane  League,  Gil- 
bert J.  Durbin  has  impressed  me  more 
than  any  other  member  of  the  U.  S. 
sugar  industry.  His  intelligence  and  per- 
sonal integrity,  combined  with  his  prob- 
lem-solving and  communication  abilities 
have  made  Gilbert  J.  Durbin  a  singu- 
larly well-qualified  spokesman  for  Louis- 
iana sugar  producers  and  all  of  Ameri- 
can agriculture.  He  has  the  love  and 
deep  respect  of  those  of  us  who  have 
worked  closely  with  him. 

R.  Charles  Hodson,  Jr. 

Manager 

American  Sugar  Cane  League 
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ALUTE    GILBERT    DURBIN 


Gilbert  Durbin  represents  the  ulti- 
mate in  dedication  and  loyalty  to  the 
Louisiana  sugar  industry.  His  remark- 
able knowledge  of  agriculture  and  sugar 
in  particular,  his  ability  to  recognize 
and  solve  complex  problems,  and  his  un- 
limited energy  has  made  him  a  leader 
in  the  domestic  sugar  industry.  He  has 
given  of  himself  unselfishly  to  the  Ameri- 
can Sugar  Cane  League  for  27  years  and 
has  guided  the  Louisiana  sugar  industry 
through  critical  times.  Each  and  every 
one  of  us  in  the  sugar  industry  is  grate- 
ful to  Gilbert  Durbin  for  his  faithful  ser- 
vice and  wish  him  and  his  family  a  long, 
happy  retirement. 

P.  J.  deGravelles,  Jr. 

President 

American  Sugar  Cane  League 

On  January  6,  1979,  Gilbert  Durbin 
will  have  reached  the  tottering,  stum- 
bling, Social  Security  collecting  age  of 
65  years.  Twenty-seven  of  these  years 
have  been  spent  successfully  guiding 
the  destinies  of  the  American  Sugar 
Cane  League. 

It  has  been  my  great  food  fortune  to 
have  been  closely  associated  with  Gil- 
bert for  all  of  the  quarter  of  a  century 
that  he  has  been  the  General  Manager 
of  the  American  Sugar  Cane  League  and 
I  unhesitatingly  say  for  the  record  that 
October  1,  1951  was  a  lucky  day. 

Gilbert  has  been  a  great  friend  to  me 
and  a  great  leader  of  the  Louisiana  Sugar 
Industry.  He  is  a  "pro"  in  every  sense  of 
the  word  and  it  is  very  gratifying  to 
know  that  the  entire  Sugar  Industry  joins 
with  me  in  wishing  him  many  years  of 
good  health  and  happiness  in  his  new 
leisure  world. 

Good  luck  to  you,  Wallice,  and  your 
entire  family,  Gilbert,  and  may  the  Good 
Lord  bless  and  keep  you. 

Andrew  W.  Dykers 
Louisiana  Sugar  Exchange 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
wish  you  and  your  family  the  very  best 


during  your  retirement.  May  it  be  long, 
rewarding,  and  filled  with  good  health 
and  happiness.  Having  worked  with  you 
at  the  League  and  known  you  for  many 
years,  I  can  say  that  I  know  of  no  one 
who  has  worked  harder  and  been  more 
dedicated  to  the  well-being  of  the  Louis- 
iana sugar  industry  than  you,   Gilbert. 
Your  retirement  has  been  well  earned. 
J.  Nelson  Fairbanks,  Vice  President 
Corporate  Development 
United  States  Sugar  Corporation 

I  have  known  and  worked  with  Mr. 
Durbin  for  40  years.  Throughout  this 
period  of  time,  he  has  been  an  outstand- 
ing professional  in  the  field  of  agricul- 
ture in  Louisiana,  an  outstanding  leader 
in  public  service  in  Louisiana,  and  an 
outstanding  friend  to  all  of  us  who  have 
known  and  worked  with  him.  Gilbert, 
we  appreciate  very  much  your  long- 
time, enthusiastic  cooperation  and  hope 
that  you  will  continue  to  give  us  a 
chance  to  work  with  you,  know  you, 
and  help  you  in  any  possible  way.  I 
assure  you  we  will  continue  to  call  on 
you  for  your  help. 

Chancellor  J.  Norman  Efferson 
Louisiana  State  University 

During  the  entire  quarter  of  century 
that  I  have  been  involved  in  the  Louis- 
iana Sugar  Industry,  it  has  been  my 
observation  that  Louisiana  and  the  na- 
tion were  indeed  fortunate  to  have  the 
services  of  Gilbert  J.  Durbin  as  General 
Manager  of  the  American  Sugar  Cane 
League.  Gilbert's  brilliant  perception  of 
the  proper  solution  to  our  many  prob- 
lems has  served  this  Industry  well  dur- 
ing his  tenure  in  office.  On  my  behalf 
and  those  of  all  associates  in  our  com- 
pany, I  extend  to  Gilbert  sincere  thanks 
with  best  wishes  and  happiness  in  his 
retirement. 

Ramon  E.  Billeaud 

1st  Vice-President 

American  Sugar  Cane  League 
(continued  on  next  page) 
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(Continued  from  previous  page) 
Standing  among  those  who  have  done 
most,  Gilbert  Durbin  is  distinguished 
by  his  intellectual  vigor,  persistence  in 
his  quests,  and  success  in  his  endeavors. 
He  is  that  rare  person  of  utmost  honesty 
who  remains  human;  a  person  of  wide 
interests  who  absorbs  the  narrow  intri- 
cacies of  our  industry.  Devoted  to  his 
task  of  guiding  the  sugarcane  industry 
to  stability  and  prosperity,  he  is  the  man 
we  all  wish  to  be,  but  are  not. 

Dr.  James  E.  Irvine 

Laboratory  Director 

U.  S.  Sugarcane  Field  Laboratory 

It  is  with  regret  that  the  time  has 
come  to  say  so  long  to  Gil  and  Wallice 
Durbin.  I  wish  every  happiness  to  them 
in  their  retirement,  and  I  know  that 
they  will  meet  the  challenge  of  retire- 
ment as  well  as  they  have  met  their 
previous  challenges.  But,  I  would  be  re- 
miss if  I  did  not  follow  up  quickly  and 
say  that  the  Louisiana  sugar  industry 
will  miss  both  of  them.  Gilbert  has  not 
only  served  the  Louisiana  sugar  in  an 
outstanding  manner,  but  he  has  also 
been  a  friend,  confidant,  and  adviser 
to  all  of  us.  He  is  one  of  the  few  indi- 
viduals who  come  along  once  in  a  life- 
time who  I  could  classify  as  a  "giant" 
among  men.  I  sincerely  believe  that  the 
Louisiana  sugar  industry  would  not  exist 
as  it  is  today,  nor  have  a  chance  for 
future  survival,  had  it  not  been  for  Gil- 
bert. I  worked  with  Gilbert  as  President 
of  the  League  during  the  years  1969  to 
1971  and  know  that  he  has  no  peer  in 
this  business.  Bon  peche,  Wallice  and 
Gilbert. 

Thomas  H.  Allen 
Executive  Vice  President 
Sterling  Sugars,  Inc. 

Mr.  Durbin  is  one  of  a  kind.  He  has 
both  great  ability  and  much  interest  in 
the  Louisiana  Sugar  Cane  Industry.  You 
can  buy  ability,  but  you  cannot  buy  in- 
terest. Interest,  in  my  opinion,  is  the 
most  important  item  in  anyone's  work. 
To  all  of  us  who  have  served  as  presi- 
dent of  the  League,  Gil  has  made  our 
job  not  only  pleasant,  but  much  easier. 

Charles  C.  Savoie 

Past  President 

American  Sugar  Cane  League 


Gilbert  Durbin  has  contributed  great-]! 
ly  to  the  progress   and  survival  of  the ! 
Louisiana    Sugar    Cane    Industry.    Hisi 
foresight,    his    knowledge,    his    connec-i; 
tions,    and    acquaintanceship    with    the  I 
U.   S.   Congress   through  the  years  hasij 
benefited    all    of    the    Mainland    Sugar 
Cane  Industry,  as  well.  Durbin  has  the 
ability   to   inspire   and  work  well  with 
other  people  to  get  the  job  done. 

J.  Malcolm  Duhe 
Chairman 
Contact  Committee 

Gilbert  Durbin,  a  soft  spoken,  serious, 
articulate  giant  among  his  fellow  men 
at  any  forum. 

F.  A.  Graugnard,  Jr. 

Secretary 

American  Sugar  Cane  League 

Mr.  Durbin  is  a  very  special  person 
to  all  who  know  him.  He  is  one  of  the 
hardest-working  persons  I  have  ever 
known,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  one 
of  the  very  nicest.  He  is  known  and 
respected  throughout  the  entire  domes- 
tic sugar  industry,  and  this  recognition 
is  well  deserved. 

The  Louisiana  sugar  industry  is  ex- 
tremely fortunate  to  have  had  Gil  Dur- 
bin working  for  its  cause  for  27  long 
years.  I'm  glad  he  was  on  our  side,  be- 
cause it  sure  wouldn't  have  been  any 
fun  opposing  him. 

Thomas  Warner 
Information  Director 


Buy  u.s. 

SAVINGS 
BONOS 
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IN  APRECIATION  OF 
GILBERT  J.  DURBIN 

WHEREAS  Gilbert  J.  Durbin  will  retire  as  Vice-President  and  General  Manager 
of  the  American  Sugar  Cane  League  on  January  6,  1979,  after  27  years  of  faithful 
service  to  Louisiana  sugar  producers,  and 

WHEREAS  Gilbert  J.  Durbin  has  dedicated  his  life  to  the  service  of  American 
agriculture,  and 

WHEREAS  Gilbert  J.  Durbin's  superior  intelligence,  unquestioned  integrity,  and 
remarkable  ability  to  recognize  problems  and  find  solutions  to  them  have,  over 
the  years,  made  him  a  leader  of  the  domestic  sugar  industry,  and 

WHEREAS  Gilbert  J.  Durbin's  innovative  thinking  and  strong  support  for  agri- 
cultural and  processing  research  have  nurtured  progress  and  new  ideas  in  the 
Louisiana  sugar  industry,  and 

WHEREAS  Gilbert  J.  Durbin  has  been  an  enthusiastic  participant  in  community 
activities,  a  close  personal  friend  of  many  in  the  Louisiana  sugar  industry,  a  loving 
husband  of  his  wife,  Wallice,  and  an  adoring  father  of  his  daughters,  Elaine  and 
Doris, 

THEREFORE  BE  IT  RESOLVED  that  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
and  the  staff  of  the  American  Sugar  Cane  League  hereby  express  heartfelt  appre- 
ciation to  Gilbert  J.  Durbin  for  his  lifetime  of  service  to  American  agriculture  and 
wish  him  good  health,  happiness,  and  good  fishing  during  his  retirement,  and 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED  that  this  resolution  be  made  part  of  the  official 
minutes  of  this  meeting  and  a  copy  of  it  conveyed  to  Gilbert  J.  Durbin. 


F.  A.  Graugnard,  Jr. 

Secretary 


P.  J.  deGravelles,  Jr. 
President 


IN  WASHINGTON 

(Continued  from  page  8) 

meeting  with  him  will  take  place  Jan- 
uary 31  to  discuss  specific  legislative 
language. 
Congressional  stewardship  of  the  sugar 
bill  is  still  not  clearly  formed,  but  Sena- 
tor Frank  Church  (D-Id.)  told  a  producer 
group  in  Idaho  last  month  that  he  will 
introduce  a  bill  establishing  a  170  price 
for  sugar.  Church  is  the  new  Chairman 
of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, so  that  the  Church/Long  team 
will  be  a  force  to  be  reckoned  with  in 
the  Senate.  Senator  Bob  Dole  (R-Kan.) 
is  also  drafting  a  comprehensive  farm 
bill  which  will  include  a  provision  re- 
quiring the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 


set  the  price  support  loan  for  sugar  at  a 
per  cent  parity  equal  to  16.5^  per  pound. 

YEAR-END  SUGAR  IMPORT 
FIGURES  FROM  USDA 

USDA  reports  that  U.S.  sugar  imports 
totaled  $604  million  during  1978,  about 
one-fifth  less  than  a  year  ago.  The  de- 
cline was  due  partly  to  higher  import 
fees  imposed  last  January.  The  principal 
supplier  over  the  year  was  the  Philip- 
pines, producing  21  percent  of  the  total, 
while  the  Dominican  Republic  ran  a 
close  second  with  19  percent  of  the 
total.  Brazil  supplied  another  11  per- 
cent. Among  main  suppliers,  the  Philip- 
pines, the  Dominican  Republic,  Peru, 
Argentina,  and  Australia,  all  experienced 
large  declines. 


JANUARY  15,  1979 
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UP  FRONT 

(Continued  from  page  3) 

My  job  during  the  27  years  with  the 
American  Sugar  Cane  League  has  been 
a  real  pleasure  and  a  privilege  for  me 
to  serve  in,  primarily  because  of  people 
like  you  that  are  here  tonight.  People 
like  Pete,  Ramon,  F.  A.,  all  of  the  others 
and  the  staff  of  the  American  Sugar  Cane 
League. 

The  Louisiana  sugar  industry  is  going 
to  be  here  for  many,  many  years  to  come 
and  it  is  particularly  pleasing  to  me  that 
young  people  are  entering  the  industry 
—because  they're  the  ones  that  are  going 
to  have  to  carry  it  on.  When  Lloyd  Lau- 
den  and  I  first  came  with  the  League, 
we  used  to  complain  about  the  old  fo- 
gies in  the  industry.  We  were  young  and 
we  had  all  of  the  answers,  we  thought. 
We  complained  about  the  old  men  we 
considered  stumbling  blocks  in  the  road 
of  progress.  Recently,  I  reminded  Lloyd 
that  he  and  I  were  now  the  old  fogies 
—so  those  of  you  who  are  young  and  are 
taking  over  now,  I  want  to  remind  you 
that  someday  you're  gonna  be  old  fogies 
too,  so  be  kind  to  those  others  that  are 
old. 

The  League  is  in  very  good  hands; 
we  have  an  excellent  staff.  Charlie  Hod- 
son  is  going  to  do  an  outstanding  job 
as  General  Manager  of  the  League.  All 
of  the  other  employees  and  our  General 
Counsel— I'm  sure  will  be  given  the  sup- 
port that  was  given  to  me  when  I  served 
in  that  position.  The  Board  of  Directors 
and  the  Committees  of  the  League- 
composed  of  people  who  just  serve  be- 
cause they  want  to  help  the  industry 
in  which  they're  engaged— received  no 
compensation,  but  devote  generously  of 
their  time.  Those  men,  those  of  you  who 
are  in  the  industry  directly  engaged,  are 
the  primary  reason  why  the  League 
works.  The  staff  helps  make  it  work. 

Sugar,  sugar  cane,  let  me  say,  is  com- 
posed of  a  fraternity  of  people  all  over 
the  world.  I  want  to  tell  you  about  a 
poem  the  South  African  Sugar  Journal 
recently  published— the  last  issue  that  I 
think  explains  the  hold  that  sugar  cane 
has  upon  people  who  arc  engaged  in 
growing  and  processing  sugar  cane.  I'm 
not  going  to  read  you  the  whole  poem, 
but  I  do  want  to  read  vou  two  stanzas 


of  that  poem,  to  explain  to  you  and  you'll 
be  able  to  relate  to  it— those  of  you  who 
are  in  the  industry.  The  title  of  the  poem 
is  "My  Mistress." 

She  hold  me  on  a  shortened  rein 
She  gives  me  pleasure,  also  pain 
Sometimes  I  wonder,  Am  I  sane? 
To  idolize  my  mistress— Cane 

She  can  be  mean,  she  can  be  generous 

Beauty  is  seldom  found 

Youthful,  cool,  slim,  sensuous 

Or  a  drunken  slut  upon  the  ground. 

Those  of  you  who've  seen  cane  fall  in 
a  hurricane  can  appreciate  that  last  line. 

Now  can  you— I  want  to  make  this 
point— now  can  you  imagine  anybody 
writing  a  poem  to  soybeans?  or  vege- 
tables? Maybe  Secretary  Bergland  would 
write  a  poem  to  vegetables. 

I  want  to  say  any  success  that  I've 
had  in  life  has  been  due  in  large  part 
to  my  family.  My  two  lovely  daughters 
that  gave  me  no  trouble  in  helping  to 
rear  them.  The  smartest  thing— they've 
had  many  honors— but  the  smartest  thing 
they  ever  did  was  marry  two  fine  men. 
The  second  thing  they  ever  did  was  have 
two  grandsons— one  each.  And  of  course, 
the  smartest  thing  I  ever  did  was  marry 
my  wife,  Wallice. 

Several  of  you  have  asked  me  about 
what  I  plan  to  do  —  what  my  future  is. 
Some  suggested  that  since  I'm  a  grand- 
father that  I  could  also  be  a  consultant 
since  they're  very  similar.  They  are  posi- 
tions where  you  offer  advice,  but  accept  i 
no  great  responsibility.  I  want  to  thank 
F.  A.,  Pete,  Ramon  and  Tom  Warner  and  I 
all  the  other  people  who  had  a  part  in  i 
arranging  this   function.   I   thank   all  of  i 
you  again  for  coming.  I  love  all  of  you  i 
and  God  bless  vou. 


President  deGravelles  wrapped  up  the 
evening  by  announcing  that  Saturday, 
January  6,  just  happened  to  be  Gil  Dur- 
bin's  65th  birthday.  While  the  238  friends 
stood  and  sang  Happy  Birthday,  Mrs. 
Kathy  Roth  brought  out  a  birthday  cake 
in  the  shape  of  the  State  of  Louisiana, 
with  green  icing  on  those  parishes  that 
grow  sugar  cane.  It  was  a  wonderful 
ending  to  a  delightful  evening  for  Gil- 
bert and  Wallice  Durbin— two  very  de- 
serving people. 
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Maximize  your  sugar  cane  yield- 
use  the  Gro-Mix  system. 


For  complete  information,  contact 
the  Amoco  Fertilizer  Plant  in  your  area. 


Jeanerette,  LA 
(318)276-5051 


New  Roads,  LA 
(504) 638-6343 


Thibodaux,  LA 
(504)447-4081 


The  Gro-Mix  system,  with  our  exclusive 
patented  "Brain  Center,"  blends 
anhydrous  ammonia  with  a  liquid 
potash  solution  to  form  an  aqua 
ammonia  potash  solution.  Readny- 
available  liquid  phosphate  is  applied 
at  the  same  time  to  form  a  complete 
N-P-K  fertilizer  tailored  to  your  crop's 
plant  food  needs. 

One-trip  application  saves  labor  and 
fuel,  too.  Proven  time  and  again  over 
the  last  20  years,  it's  "the  best  way 
known  to  grow  sugar  cane." 

Our  job  is  you. 


Sugar  Bulletin 


Want  Ads 


Get 


RESULTS 
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"Sugar  Factory  Insurance 
Specialists" 

Gillis,  Huise  and  Colcock,  Inc. 

135  St.  Charles  Ave.  New  Orleans,  La. 

Suite  700 

Telephone  581-3334 


BARTLETT  CHEMICALS,  INC. 
Walter   M.    Bartlett 

SUGAR   HOUSE  CHEMICALS 

COMPLETE   LABORATORY  SUPPLIES 

AND   REAGENT  CHEMICALS 

SCHMIDT  &   HAENSCH   POLARIMETERS 

1460   South  Peters  St. 

New  Orleans,   La. 

(504)  523-4911 


Hire  the   Handicapped      SfniCTjj 


Happiness  is 
employees 
who  care. 


:; 


Commercial  Members  of  the 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  CANE  LEAGUE 
OF  THE  U.S.A.,  INC. 

AMOCO  OIL  COMPANY 

Atlanta,  Georgia 

ASSUMPTION  BANK  &  TRUST  CO. 
Napoleonville,  La. 

CANE  MACHINERY  &  ENGINEERING 

CO.,  INC. 

P.O.  Box  968 

Thibodaux,  La.  70301 

COLONIAL  MOLASSES  COMPANY 
P.  O.  Box  19004  New  Orleans,  La.  70119 

COMMERCIAL  BANK  AND  TRUST  CO. 

Franklin,  La.  70538 

DEEP  SOUTH  COOPERATIVE  ASSN. 

P.  O.  Box  1066 

Thibodaux,  La.  70301 

J  &  L/HONIRON  ENGINEERING  CO.,  INC. 

P.  O.  Box  620 
Jeanerette,  La.  70544 

WESTWAY  TRADING  CORP. 

Manard  Molasses  Division 

1330  Whitney  Building 

New  Orleans,  La. 

F.  C.  SCHAFFER  &  ASSOCIATES 

1020  Florida  Blvd. 
Baton  Rouge,  La.  70802 

PELICAN  STATE  LIME  CO. 
Morgan  City,  La.  70380 

SOUTH  LOUISIANA  PCA 

P.  O.  Box  488 
Napoleonville,  La.  70390 

STANDARD  SUPPLY  &  HARDWARE 
CO..  INC. 

822  Tchoupitoulas  St. 
New  Orleans,  La. 

THE   THOMSON   MACHINERY   COMPANY, 

INC. 

P.  O.  Box  71 

Thibodaux,  La.  70301 

WHITNEY  NATIONAL  BANK 
New  Orleans.  La. 
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SUGAR  PEOPLE 


FROM 


ALL  OVER  THE  WORLD 
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Stop  Brown  Panicum. 


Why?  Because  years  of  use  by  leading  growers  have  shown 
that  just  one  pre-emergence  application  of  liquid  Fenac 
sugarcane  herbicide  can  eliminate  seedling  Johnsongrass  and 
other  persistent  annual  pests  like  crabgrass,  foxtail  and 
barnyardgrass    Growers  also  report  having  seen  startling  results 
on  brown  top  panicum 

Even  better,  Fenac  also  knocks  out  nine  major  broadleaf 
weeds,  including  morningglory,  dock,  chickweed  and  henbit. 

Your  sugarcane  doesn't  have  to  compete  for  sunlight, 
fertilizer,  moisture  and  row  space     Its  vigor  and  yields, 
along  with  your  profits  are  increased  by  elimination  of 
unwanted  weeds 

Right  now,  Fenac  is  in  short  supply 
But  we're  working  hard  to  correct  the 
problem.  Because  we're  all  after  ^      1 

cleaner,  more  profitable  cane. 


FENAC 


(Use  these  products  in  accordance  with  label  directions  and  only  on  those  crops 
registered  for  their  use) 

AMCHEM  PRODUCTS    INC  .  AMBLER    PA    19002 


Acquisitions  Division,  Serials  Dept 
Louisiana  State  University  Library 


Baton  Rouge  Louisiana  70803 
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UP  FRONT 
WITH  THE  LEAGUE 


by 

Thomas  M.  Warner 


Pete  deGravelles  Named  1978  Man  of  the  Year  by 
Progressive  Farmer 


(The  following  write-up  appeared  in  the  February  issue  of  Progressive  Farmer. 
President  deGravelles  ivill  officially  receive  this  award  at  the  February  8  ASSCT 
banquet  in  Baton  Rouge.) 


Louisiana  can  claim  its  rightful  share 
of  outstanding  agricultural  leaders.  Those 
listed  on  this  page  have  contributed 
much  to  the  state  and  to  the  nation. 

P.  J.  deGravelles,  Jr.,  has  earned  the 
right  to  be  included  in  the  ranks  of  those 
who  have  led  with  honor  and  distinction. 
None  has  served  more  tirelessly,  unsel- 
fishly, or  effectively. 

Pete  deGravelles  began  farming  in  a 
partnership  with  his  father  in  1951.  That 
first  year,  they  produced  60  acres  of 
sugarcane  on  their  farm  at  Franklin. 
Since  that  beginning,  Pete's  farming 
operations  have  increased  to  include 
now  more  than  2,000  acres  of  cane. 

He  is  president  and  general  manager 
of  Teche  Planting  Co.,  Inc.  In  addition, 
he  serves  as  presidetn  of  Coastal  Farms, 
Inc. 

From  the  outset,  deGravelles  has  given 
freely  of  his  abilities,  time,  and  energies 
in  numerous  roles  of  service  and  leader- 
ship. 


After  having  served  for  many  years 
as  a  member,  committee  chairman,  and 
officer  in  the  American  Sugar  Cane 
League,  deGravelles  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  that  organization  on  Sept.  30, 
1977.  He  proceeded  to  work  extremely 
hard  in  that  capacity. 

During  the  first  nine  months  of  last 
year,  the  new  position  led  him  to  spend 
24  weeks  in  Washington  trying  to  spear- 
head legislation  on  behalf  of  the  U.S. 
sugar  growers  and  processors.  These  ef- 
forts were  not  successful  in  getting  legis- 
lation passed  in  1978.  However,  ob- 
servers close  to  the  scene  feel  that  the 
groundwork  was  laid  for  passage  of 
meaningful  legislation  in  1979. 

"Agriculture  needs  more  real  spokes- 
men like  Pete  deGravelles,"  observes 
Gilbert  J.  Durbin,  vice  president  and 
general  manager  of  the  American  Sugar 
Cane  League.  "He  is  intelligent,  articu- 
late, public  spirited,  and  energetic.  He 
has  instilled  a  sense  of  hope  and  deter- 
( continued  on  page  15 ) 
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IN  THE  HELD  WITH 
LLOYD  L.  LAUDEN 

Water  —  1978  Average  —  Better  Farming  ~  Warm  and  Dry 


There  is  a  considerable  amount  of 
water  now  standing  (January  25)  in  cane 
fields  around  the  belt.  Up  until  January 
15  very  little  water  was  staying  in  mid- 
dles very  long  after  the  rainfall.  Soils 
are  now  saturated. 

During  very  cold  periods  without  sun- 
shine, evaporation  is  very  slow.  Because 
front  lands  were  generally  harvested  last 
during  the  1978  harvest,  these  fields  were 
rutted  and  cut  more  severely  and  it  is 
these  fields  which  are  now  holding  wa- 
ter. The  dry  harvesting  weather  during 
the  first  half  of  the  1978  harvest  allowed 
most  growers  to  first  harvest  the  heavy 
soil  fields  in  the  rear  of  the  property. 
Although  it  is  impossible  to  let  out 
trapped  water  within  ruts,  anything  that 
can  be  done  to  help  drain  the  field  will 
help. 

According  to  the  U.S.D.A.  Crop  Re- 
porting Board  estimate,  Louisiana  pro- 
duced an  average  of  21  tons  of  cane  per 
acre  in  1978.  Mr.  Charles  H.  Allen,  Agri- 
cultural Statistician  with  the  U.S.D.A. 
Crop  Reporting  Service,  estimates  that 
5.8  million  tons  of  cane  were  ground 
for  sugar  and  lk  million  tons  were  used 
for  seed.  Mr.  Allen  indicated  this  was 
the  lowest  production  since  1969  and 
down  18  percent  from  1977.  There  were 
278,000  acres  harvested  for  sugar  in 
1978. 

As  the  crop  neared  completion,  the 
writer   estimated   the   State   would   pro- 


duce 20  net  tons  of  cane  per  acre.  The 
American  Sugar  Cane  League  has  not 
yet  completed  its  survey  of  each  fac- 
tory for  final  crop  figure.  When  this  is 
completed,  it  is  hoped  that  the  final 
figures  will  be  21  net  tons  and  not  the 
20  net  tons  estimated  by  this  writer. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  cane  growers 
all  over  the  belt  know  that  the  produc- 
tion of  more  tons  of  can  per  acre  gen- 
erally means  more  profits.  With  the  pre- 
sent price  of  sugar,  every  cane  grower 
must  try  to  profitably  increase  the  num- 
ber of  tons  of  cane  per  acre.  Most  grow- 
ers plant  cane  about  the  same  way,  apply 
the  same  amount  of  fertilizer,  use  the 
same  herbicides,  the  same  varieties,  cul- 
tivate the  same  number  of  times,  and  do 
all  of  this  with  the  same  type  and  size 
of  tractors  and  yet  tons  per  acre  vary 
widely.  This  is  told  often  by  many  peo- 
ple in  the  industry.  In  the  writer's  opin- 
ion, all  of  the  above  may  be  true,  but 
the  painstaking  care  of  how  each  one  of 
these  jobs  are  done  makes  the  difference. 
The  high  tonnage  producer  tries  to  do 
every  job  as  nearly  perfect  as  possible. 
Therefore,  each  job  is  usually  done  bet- 
ter because  of  the  special  effort  given 
the  job. 

It  is  hoped  that  weather  in  February 
and  March  will  be  both  dry  and  warm. 
It  is  also  hoped  that  cane  planted  in 
late  September  followed  by  the  extended 
drought  will  make  a  stand  come  April 
1st. 
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IN  WASHINGTON 
WITH 


DON  WALLACE 


THE  STATE  OF  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURE 


Secretary  of  Agriculture  Bob  Ber gland 
appeared  before  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  Nutrition  and  Forestry 
January  24,  the  day  after  the  President's 
State  of  the  Union  address,  to  deliver 
his  assessment  of  the  State  of  American 
Agriculture.  Mr.  Bergland  told  the  Com- 
mittee members  and  attending  public 
that  the  farm  sector  is  substantially  bet- 
ter off  han  it  was  a  year  ago,  and  that 
1979  loks  like  it  will  be  another  good 
year. 

On  sugar  Bergland  had  this  to  say: 

"Sugar  remains  a  difficult  problem. 
Last  year,  sugar  industry  representatives 
warned  of  drastic  shutdowns  of  refining 
capacity  in  the  absence  of  a  strong  do- 
mestic support  program.  Some  develop- 
ments, specifically  in  the  Pacific  North- 
west, now  indicate  that  there  were  not 
idle  threats.  One  major  refinery  an- 
nounced that  four  of  its  factories  were 
for  sale— and  that  they  could  no  longer 
consider  staying  in  business  because  of 
their  substantial  losses. 

"We  keep  hearing  the  same  gloomy 
forecasts  as  we  get  ready  to  seek  a  legis- 
lative solution  this  year.  Only  high  yields, 
superior  farming  techniques,  and  favor- 
able weather  conditions  in  1978,  helped 
to  sustain  many  of  our  growers.  Many 
at  least  broke  even.  Some  made  a  modest 
profit. 

"I  have  indicated  on  several  occasions 
that  growers  in  high  cost  areas  who  are 
faced  with  adverse  cost-over-profit  situa- 
tions ought  to  be  taking  a  closer  look  at 


alternate  crops.  This  is  not  to  say  that 
we  favor  becoming  dependent  on  cheap, 
imported  sugar  at  the  expense  of  our 
domestic  growers.  But  the  simple  eco- 
nomics of  it  dictate  that  adjustments 
have  to  be  made.  We  can't  guarantee  a 
profit  to  everyone  in  the  sugar  business. 

"We  have  had  two  very  productive 
meetings  with  representatives  of  the  do- 
mestic sweetener  industry.  Consumer  and 
labor  groups  have  also  been  present  and 
contributing  to  these  discussions.  We 
will  meet  with  them  again  this  month  to 
discuss  their  comments  on  a  draft  bill. 
The  draft  bill  does  not  identify  a  price 
support  commitment.  We're  trying  to 
reach  an  accord  on  that. 

"Hopefully  we  can  come  to  the  Con- 
gress with  a  bill  that  the  administration 
and  the  various  elements  of  the  domes- 
tic industry,  or  a  majority  of  those  in- 
terests can  agree  on. 

"We  need  a  domestic  program.  I  am 
encouraged  that  we  can  get  one,  and 
early  in  this  session,  so  producers  can 
know  where  they  stand. 

"We  were  close  to  getting  agreement 
on  compromise  legislation  in  the  last 
hours  of  the  95th  Congress.  Very  close. 
With  that  foundation  to  start  from,  I'm 
optimistic  this  year." 

AGENCY  APPOINTMENTS 

Former  Leiuenant  Governor  of  Florida 
Jim  Williams  has  been  nominated  by  the 

(Continued  on  page  13) 
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Louisiana  Sugarcane:  Higher  Yields. 
Higher  Prices,  or  Horticulture1 


J.  E.  Irvine  and  C.  A.  Richard 


Louisiana's  sugarcane  growers  must  ob- 
tain higher  yields,  receive  higher  prices, 
or  go  out  of  sugarcane  production  and, 
as  has  recently  been  suggested,  go  into 
vegtables  or  other  alternative  crops.  Of 
these  choices,  the  first  is  possible  with 
the  application  of  available  technology; 
the  second  meets  increased  resistance 
but  will  come,  and  the  third  remains 
unacceptable  in  an  area  with  vast  in- 
vestments in  an  industry  with  two  cen- 
turies of  continuous  operation. 

Increases  in  yields  can  be  obtained 
through  the  traditional  recommended 
practices,  including  wise  variety  selec- 
tion, judicious  fertilizer  application,  and 
careful  control  of  weeds,  insects  and 
diseases.  Increased  yields  are  of  no  help 
unless  the  increase  is  reflected  in  cane 
delivered  to  the  mill,  so  care  in  harvest- 
ing, hauling  and  transloading  is  essen- 
tial. All  of  these  factors  give  incremental 


!A  contribution  from  AR,  SEA,  USDA,  in  co- 
operation with  the  Louisiana  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment  Station. 
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increases  in  yield,  and  taken  together 
mean  the  difference  between  a  farmer 
who  averages  35  tons  per  acre  year  after 
year,  and  one  whose  yields  are  only  aver- 
age or  less. 

The  average  yield  of  cane  in  Louisiana 
for  the  1978  crop  was  20  tons  per  acre. 
The  average  for  the  previous  5  years  is 
22  tons,  and  for  the  last  50  years  is  21  III 
tons.  There  have  been  exceptional  years  1 
in  which  the  average  was  nearly  30  tons, 
just  as  there  are  exceptional  farmers  who 
do  that  well  every  year.  However,  it  is 
clear  that  the  wealth  of  new  technology 
of  the  last  50  years  has  done  little  more 
than  allow  the  average  farmer  to  stay 
at  the  same  level  of  production  in  the 
face  of  a  drastic  decrease  in  available 
labor.  (In  1922,  over  20  man  hours  and 
12  mule  hours  were  required  to  produce 
the  ton  of  cane  that  takes  one  man  hour 
today.) 

The  suggestions  that  the  growing  sea- 
son  in   Louisiana   prohibits  high  yields, 

(continued  on  page  10) 
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A  Good  Lender 

Recognizes  Your  Potential, 

Understands  Your  Problems 

And  Appreciates  Your  Professionalism 


Agricultural  finance,  like  farming  and  ranching, 
is  a  highly  professional,  specialized  business 
today.  With  loans  running  into  the  tens  and 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars,  your  lender 
becomes  your  financial  partner.  And  a  good 
partner  needs  to  understand  the  problems  of 
agriculture.  He  or  she  must  recognize  the 
potential  of  a  changing  agricultural  market.  And 
perhaps  most  of  all,  he  or  she  must  appreciate  the 
professionalism  required  to  be  a  farmer  and  a 
rancher  these  days. 

That's  a  lot  to  ask  of  a  lender. 
But  that's  one  of  the  reasons  that  400,000  farmers 
and  ranchers  borrow  from  their  local  Production 
Credit  Association. 

PCAs  specialize  in  agriculture.  They  lend  only  to 
farmers  and  ranchers.  They  have  to  understand 
and  appreciate  agriculture. 

They  are  totally  committed  to  agriculture.  This 
means  you  can  count  on  PCA  to  continue 
financing  agriculture,  even  during  tough  times. 
No  worry  about  PCA  jumping  in  and  out  of 
agricultural  financing  as  the  farm  economy 
changes.  No  worry  about  PCA  having  to  balance 
its  farm-  loans  with  loans  to  other  industries. 
We've  been  serving  farmers  and  ranchers 
exclusively  for  45  years  now.  We'll  be  serving 
them  for  many  more  years. 

This  loyalty  to  agriculture  is  one  more  reason  that 
American  farmers  and  ranchers  borrow  more 
production   money  from   PCA   than  any  other 


private  lender. 

1  lere  arc  a  few  other  reasons: 

■  PCAs  charge  only  simple  interest,  which  can 
save  you  main  dollars  over  a  year. 

■  PCAs  offer  valuable  financially-related  services. 

■  When  you  borrow  from  PCA,  you  become  a 
voting  member  of  one  of  the  nation's  finest 
agricultural  cooperatives.  (Who  else  gives  you  a 
voice  in  a  multi-million  dollar  financial 
organization?) 

■  PCA  has  access  to  a  multi-billion  dollar  money 
market,  which  means  that  it  can  handle  most  any 
size  farm  or  ranch  loan,  right  in  its  own  territory. 
And  when  farmers  talk  PCA  listens.  So  give  us  a 
call.  Or  drop  by  the  nearest  PCA  office.  Let's  talk. 
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(Continued  from  page  8) 

that  our  varieties  are  poor,  or  that  only 
farmers  with  the  best  soils  make  good 
yields,  can  be  countered  by  the  example 
of  the  35-ton  farmers  who  succeed  year 
after  variable  year  with  Louisiana  varie- 
ties on  the  diverse  soils  of  the  Mississippi 
and  Red  Rivers  and  Bayous  Lafourche 
and  Teche.  Other  evidence  comes  from 
the  success  of  a  government-operated 
sugarcane  industry  in  southern  Iran, 
where  the  growing  season  is  as  short 
as  ours  and  where  the  varieties  grown 
are  our  varieties.  The  average  yields 
there  have  been  50  tons  per  acre  over 
the  last  10  years,  a  period  that  included 
freezes,  labor  strife,  expansion  planting 
and  rain-soaked  fields  at  harvest. 

We  know  that  cane  population  is  di- 
rectly related  to  yield,  and  spring  popu- 
lations in  Iran  are  the  same  as  those  in 
Louisiana.  At  harvest,  though,  the  popu- 
lation of  harvestable  stalks  is  twice  that 
of  Louisiana.  This  means  that,  with  the 
same  variety  and  growth  period,  they 
will  send  twice  as  much  cane  to  the 
mill.  A  possible  explanation  for  this  in- 
equity is  that,  for  most  of  the  growing 
season,  the  sky  in  southern  Iran  is  cloud- 
less, while  ours  is  often  covered  by  rain 
clouds.  High  light  intensity  means  deeper 
penetration  of  light  into  the  canopy  of 
the  irrigated  cane,  and  more  leaves  will 
produce  more  sugar  for  growth  and  stor- 
age. In  Louisiana,  much  of  the  light  that 
succeeds  in  getting  through  the  cloud 
cover  is  absorbed  by  the  leaves  of  the 
taller,  older  stalks,  and  little  reaches  the 
shorter,  younger  shoots  which  ultimately 
die.  Much  of  the  sunlight  also  falls  on 
bare  ground  because  of  our  six-foot  row 
spacing,  perhaps  the  widest  in  the  sugar- 
cane world. 

Rows  in  Louisiana  were  not  always 
so  far  apart.  Over  80  years  ago,  W.  C. 
Stubbs  noted  that  narrow  row  spacing 
yielded  more  without  affecting  sugar 
content.  Stubbs  preferred  5-foot  rows 
because  of  the  lower  requirement  for 
seed  cane  and  the  greater  ease  of  culti- 
vation. Ovr  130  years  ago,  C.  L.  Fleisch- 
mann  had  written  of  cane  rows  3  to  5 
feet  apart,  and  162  years  ago  T.  II.  Spal- 


ding had  written  of  sugarcane  rows  in 
Louisiana  that  were  only  two  feet  apart. 

Planting  rows  closer  together  gives; 
more  row  feet  per  acre  and  dramatically 
increases  the  population  of  canes  at  har- 
vest. As  R.  J.  Matherne  has  shown  re- 
peatedly for  the  last  12  years,  increased 
populations  increase  yield.  The  continua- 
tion of  Matherne's  work  has  shown  that 
with  close  spacing  in  small  plots,  yields 
of  60  tons  per  acre  can  be  expected  with 
rows  one  or  two  feet  apart.  These  ex- 
periments have  also  shown  that  excep- 
tionally good  yields  can  be  made  on  flat 
rows  without  cultivation. 

The  gap  between  results  from  small' 
plots  on  an  experiment  station  and  the  re- 
sults on  a  plantation  is  sometimes  large, 
and  the  demonstrated  yield  potential 
may  not  be  obtained.  This  is  partly  be- 
cause small  plot  techniques  may  not  be 
applicable  on  a  large  scale,  and  partly 
because  farmers  may  be  overwhelmed 
by  apparent  difficulties  until  they  see 
a  possible  solution.  To  close  the  gap  be- 
tween nlots  and  plantations,  we  estab- 
lished three  large  demonstration  plots  in 
1977  and  four  more  in  1978.  The  plant- 
ings were  a  learning  experience,  and 
each  was  done  better  than  the  one  be- 
fore. The  plantings  were  done  with  plan- 
tation-scale equipment,  plantation  seed 
cane  and  plantation  labor.  The  only  spe- 
cial piece  of  equipment  was  a  combina- 
tion tiller  and  fourrow-shaper  used  to 
shape  2-ft.  rows  and  rows  with  3  drills 
on  6-ft.  centers  (triple  drill).  These  row 
spacings  were  planted  when  the  plan- 
tation's standard  6-ft.  single  drill  rows 
were  planted.  There  were  no  cultivations, 
and  weeds  were  controlled  with  recom- 
mended herbicides  apnlied  by  plantation 
snravers  using  broadcast  applications. 
Fertilizer  was  applied  by  air  at  a  rate 
of  300  lb.  7a  of  N  as  ammonium  nitrate. 

Yield  estimates  were  made  just  before 
harvest  by  weighing  measured  plots. 
Yields  were  lower  than  those  obtained 
previously  in  small  plots,  but  even  the 
poorest  planting  produced  20%  more 
cane  than  the  traditional  method.  The 
best  planting  was  a  4-acre  field  that  pro- 
duced 60  standard  tons  per  acre. 
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Harvesting  closely  spaced  cane  had 
seemed  a  horrendous  task  which  pos- 
sibly would  require  major  technological 
advances.  As  it  happened,  harvesting  was 
relatively  easy  under  good  conditions. 
When  the  fields  were  dry  and  the  cane 
was  erect,  we  were  able  to  harvest  2-ft. 
rows,  two  at  a  time,  with  a  conventional 
soldier  harvester  modified  with  an  ex- 
tension to  permit  the  bottom  blade  to 
reach  ground  level  on  flat  rows.  Soldier 
harvesters  with  two  bottom  blades  were 
able  to  harvest  triple  drill  plantings,  and 
in  some  cases,  2  ft.  rows.  Several  models 
of  cut-chop  (combine)  harvesters  were 
used,  and  their  performance  was  good. 
One  combine  was  able,  after  several  ad- 
justments, to  cut  green  cane  yielding  60 
standard  tons  per  acre,  with  no  more 
than   average   scrap   for   Louisiana   and 


yielding,  lodged  cane  on  2  ft.  rows.  Cut- 
chop  machines,  designed  for  lodged  cane, 
did  better  even  though  scrap  and  trash 
figures  were  higher  than  those  obtained 
in  erect  cane.  Closely  spaced  cane  burns 
well  when  standing,  and  burning  before 
cutting  improved  visibility  and  reduced 
losses. 

While  the  production  of  sugarcane  on 
2  ft.  rows  is  not  a  recommended  prac- 
tice, we  feel  that  continued  testing  will 
prove  that  yields  twice  our  present  aver- 
age are  possible  by  modifying  existing 
technology.  Optimum  planting  arrange- 
ments, harvesting  systems  and  transport 
systems  cannot  be  determined  without 
careful  economic  analysis.  Adoption  of 
a  technique  or  system  must  remain  a 
management  decision. 

The   average   Louisiana   cane   farmer 
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Harvesting  green  cane  planted  on  flat,  two  foot  rows  with  combine  harvester. 


6%  trash  in  delivered  cane.  The  neat  ap- 
pearance of  this  field  after  harvest  is 
seen  in  Figure  1.  Harvesting  under  bad 
conditions  was,  as  all  Louisiana  farmers 
know,  bound  to  produce  less  satisfactory 
results.  Soldier  harvesters  were  not  able 
to  do  an  acceptable  job  on  green,  high- 
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cannot  wait  for  a  recipe  for  success.  He 
must  apply  proven  practices,  and  he  must 
strive  for  a  large  increase  in  cane  popu- 
lation at  harvest.  Both  the  USDA  and 
LSU  have   accumulated  data  for  years 


(continued  on  next  page) 
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(Continued  from  previous  page) 
that  indicate  that  double-drill  planting 
and  wide-furrow  planting  give  signifi- 
cant yield  increases.  The  increases  are 
not  as  dramatic  as  those  obtained  from 
3,  2,  or  1-ft.  spacings,  but  the  conversion 
to  double-drill  or  wide-furrow  planting 
is  easy. 

Many  farmers  have  already  accepted 
these  techniques.  Lula  Plantation  in  As- 
sumption Parish,  and  Martin  and  Poche 
Plantation  in  St.  James  Parish  have  large 
acreages  in  double-drill  plantings  and 
wide -furrow  plantings.  Unfortunately, 
some  farmers  have  tried  this  and  failed 
to  gain  increased  yields.  Many  of  the 
failures  are  due  to  improper  opening 
and  covering  operations,  especially  with 
wide -furrow  plantings.  Some  farmers 
have  simply  welded  a  steel  box  behind 
the  wings  of  their  standard  opening  plow, 
with  the  sides  of  the  box  preventing  soil 
from  falling  back  into  the  furrow.  These 
farmers  feel  that  they  are  practicing  wide 
opening,  but  their  furrow  width  is  really 
too  narrow.  Some  farmers  start  with  an 
adequate  furrow  width  and  well  distri- 
buted seed  cane,  but  because  covering 


discs  are  improperly  set,  or  tractor  speeds 
are  too  slow,  the  cane  stalks  are  pushedf 
together  in  covering,  and  a  narrow  6  inch! 
band  of  shoots  result,  with  the  same  low! 
population  at  harvest. 

Really  wide  furrows,  or  widely  sepa- 
rated  double  drills,  are  the  quick  way ! 
to  higher  populations  and  higher  yields. ! 
High  rows,  incompatible  with  wide  fur- 
rows and  widely  spaced  drills,  are  un- 
necessary. A  wide  furrow  on  a  low  rowij 
can  easily  be  covered  with  conventional 
discs   properly   set   and   pulled   rapidly. 
Done  correctly,  every  stalk  will  be  where 
it  was  placed  and  will  not  be  pulled  to- 
gether in  a  narrow  band. 

Double-drill  planting  insures  that  the 
cane  will  not  be  pushed  together  when 
covered  because  the  ridge  of  dirt  be- 
tween the  drills  prevents  movement. 
However,  double-drill  planting  is  best 
done  in  grass-free  fields  and  in  soil  that 
is  well  tilled.  Wide-furrow  planting  is 
the  simplest  way  to  achieve  high  popula- 
tions and  high  yields,  and  it  can  be  done 
with  a  minimum  of  preparation.  For 
example,  Figure  2  shows  a  24-in.  band 


ftliHMi  MRS 

Band  of  cane  24  inches  wide  with  wide  fur- row  planting  by  Victor  and  Clifford  Levron. 
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of  cane  achieved  with  very  wide  furrow 
planting  as  conceived  by  Clifford  and 
Victor  Levron.  They  made  an  opening 
plow  out  of  two  pieces  of  sheet  iron 
welded  into  a  V  so  that  the  tips  of  the 
arms  of  the  V  were  37  inches  apart.  Set 
on  the  drawbar  with  the  point  of  the  V 
slightly  raised,  the  plow  makes  a  furrow 
about  28  inches  wide  with  a  slight  ridge 
in  the  middle.  Using  a  mechanical  planter 
behind  this  plow,  the  Levron s  planted 
over  300  acres,  and  plan  to  harvest  it 
with  a  double-bladed  soldier  harvester. 

The  technology  for  high  sugarcane 
yields  is  available;  it  needs  only  to  be 
modified  for  our  needs  and  integrated 
into  a  system  that  provides  economic 
security.  The  successful  system  cannot 
)e  predicted,  but  it  will  be  the  one  that 
produces,  not  the  most  cane,  or  sugar, 
or  even  alcohol,  but  the  one  that  de- 
livers the  most  profit  under  the  economic 
conditions  of  the  time. 


Commercial  Members  of  the 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  CANE  LEAGUE 
OF  THE  U.S.A.,  INC. 

AMOCO  OIL  COMPANY 

Atlanta,  Georgia 

ASSUMPTION  BANK  &  TRUST  CO. 
Napoleonville,  La. 

CANE  MACHINERY  &  ENGINEERING 

CO.,  INC. 

P.O.  Box  968 

Thibodaux,  La.  70301 

COLONIAL  MOLASSES  COMPANY 
P.  O.  Box  19004  New  Orleans,  La.  70119 

COMMERCIAL  BANK  AND  TRUST  CO. 
Franklin,  La.  70538 

DEEP  SOUTH  COOPERATIVE  ASSN. 

P.  O.  Box  1066 

Thibodaux,  La.  70301 


IN  WASHINGTON 

(continued  from  page  6) 

President  to  fill  the  Deputy  Secretary 
position  at  USDA,  vacated  last  January 
by  John  White,  now  Chairman  of  the 
Democratic  National  Committee.  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  Bob  Ber gland  has 
formally  approved  of  the  nomination, 
Dut  Senate  confirmation  is  required  for 
the  final  appointment.  Although  the  De- 
puty Secretary  position  has  traditionally 
been  an  administrative  one,  Williams 
could  play  an  important  role  in  defin- 
ing agricultural  policy,  if  he  follows  in 
the  footsteps  of  his  predecessor. 

Two  weeks  ago,  the  White  House  an- 
nounced that  James  M.  Stone,  Insurance 
Commissioner  for  the  state  of  Massachu- 
setts, will  be  nominated  as  chairman  of 
the  Commodity  Futures'  Trading  Com- 
jmission.  Stone  will  be  named  to  a  five- 
jyear  term,  replacing  Republican  William 
iBagley,  who  quit  the  post  two  months 
ago.  Stone,  who  is  only  31  years  old, 
came  under  consideration  for  the  CFTC 
position  when  Governor  Michael  Duka- 
kis lost  the  November  election. 


J  &  L/HONIRON  ENGINEERING  CO.,  INC. 

P.  O.  Box  620 

Jeanerette,  La.  70544 

WESTWAY  TRADING  CORP. 

Manard  Molasses  Division 

1330  Whitney  Building 

New  Orleans,  La. 

F.  C.  SCIIAFFER  &  ASSOCIATES 

1020  Florida  Blvd. 

Baton  Rouge,  La.  70802 

PELICAN  STATE  LIME  CO. 
Morgan  City,  La.  70380 

SOUTH  LOUISIANA  PCA 

P.  O.  Box  488 

Napoleonville,  La.  70390 

STANDARD  SUPPLY  &  HARDWARE 
CO.,  INC. 

822  Tchoupitoulas  St. 
New  Orleans,  La. 

THE  THOMSON  MACHINERY  COMPANY, 

INC. 

P.  O.  Box  71 

Thibodaux,  La.  70301 

WHITNEY  NATIONAL  BANK 
New  Orleans.  La. 
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Weedmaster 
detruit  de 
maiivais 
herbes  pour  mains  d  argent 
que  des  autres  herbicides. 

Weedmaster  zeroes  in  on  sugar  cane  profit  robbers. 


Anytime  weeds  invade  your  cane, 
your 're  losing  money.  Weeds  sap 
valuable  moisture  and  nutrients 
from  cane,  cutting  shoot  population 
and  taking  a  big  bite  out  of  your  final 
yield.  And  heavy  growth  of  tough 
weeds  like  asterand  goldenrod  slow 
cane  growth  and  can  lead  to  heavy 
mill  dockage  in  harvested  cane. 

Don't  let  weeds  steal  your  profits. 
Ask  for  Weedmaster  from  Velsicol. 

Weedmaster  can  be  applied  early 
in  the  spring  to  control  winter  weeds 
on  stubble  cane  or  used  as  a  post- 
emergence  herbicide  as  soon  as 
weeds  emerge. 


And  used  as  directed,  Weedmas- 
ter will  control  your  toughest  weed 
problems  such  as  aster  and  golden- 
rod  at  a  LOWER  cost  than  other 
popular  sugar  cane  weed  control 
programs. 

Remember,  Weedmaster  detruit 
de  mauvais  pour  moins  de  argent 
que  des  autres  herbicides. 


r^\ 


Before  using 
any  pesticide, 
read  the  label. 


VELSICOL 


Velsicol  Chemical  Corporation 
341   East  Ohio  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois  6061 
Velsicol  is  n  subsidiary  of  Northwest  Industries,  Inc. 
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UP  FRONT 

(Continued  from  page  3) 

nination  in  the  minds  of  Louisiana  cane 
growers  and  processors  during  this  very 
difficult  period  of  low  prices." 

Pete  deGravelles'  leadership  has  not 
3een  entirely  confined  to  sugar  interests. 
For  example,  he  has  been  president  of 
:he  Farm  Bureau  in  his  parish  and  the 
ocal  fair  association.  He  is  chairman  of 
:he  St.  Mary  Parish  Planning  Comiriis- 
>ion,  the  county  agent's  advisory  com- 
mittee, and  he  is  an  ASCS  county  com- 
nitteeman.  He  is  a  director  of  the  Com- 
nerical  Bank  and  Trust  Co.  of  Franklin. 

Devoted  also  to  his  family  and  church, 
deGravelles  somehow  always  manages  to 
find  time  for  local  school,  fraternal,  and 
:ivic  organizations. 

For  all  these  and  many  other  reasons, 
we  are  pleased  to  recognize  him  as  1978 
Man  of  the  Year  in  Service  to  Louisiana 
Agriculture. 


"Sugar  Factory  Insurance 
Specialists'* 

6iilis,  Hidse  and  Colcock,  Inc. 

135  St.  Charles  Ave.  New  Orleans,  La. 

Suite  700 

Telephone  581-3334 


BARTLETT  CHEMICALS,  INC. 
Walter    M.    Bartlett 

SUGAR  HOUSE  CHEMICALS 

COMPLETE  LABORATORY  SUPPLIES 

AND   REAGENT  CHEMICALS 

SCHMIDT  &  HAENSCH   POLARIMETERS 

1460   South   Peters  St. 

New   Orleans,   La. 

(504)  523-4911 


FREE  CLASSIFIED  ADS 

1.  Free  to  grower  and  processor  members. 

2.  Used  Farm  and  Mill  Equipment,  Help 
Wanted,  Situations  Wanted,  and  Farm 
Land  Leasing. 

3.  Address  and  phone  number  should  be  in- 
cluded. 

4.  Ads  printed  on  a  first  come,  first  served 
basis.  We  reserve  the  right  to  refuse  to 
run  ads  due  to  space  limitations  or  im- 
proper subject  matter. 

5.  Any  one  ad  will  be  run  in  only  one  issue, 
unless  a  second  request  is  made  at  a  later 
date. 

6.  Make  ads  brief— we  reserve  the  right  to 
reword  ads. 


7, 


Submit  ads  before  the  5th  and  20th  of 
each  month. 


FOR  SALE:  Cameco  cane  harvester,  IH  806, 
IH1206,  3  row  cultivator.  Phone  (318)  276- 
6407. 

FOR  SALE:  Two  1972  Cameco  harvesters,  1972 
tractor  mounted  Cameco  loader,  1976  self-pro- 
pelled Cameco  loader.  Phone  (504)  545-3040. 

FOR  SALE:  All  types  of  sugar  cane  equipment, 
including  trucks  and  trailers.  Phone  (318)  937- 
5184. 

WANTED:  Chief  engineer  with  experience  in 
Louisiana  sugar  mill.  Excellent  salary  and  bene- 
fits. Send  resume  in  strict  confidence  to  The 
Sugar  Bulletin.  Reply  to  ad  MR. 

WANTED:  Experienced  assistant  engineer  for 
Louisiana  sugar  mill.  Send  resume  to  The  Sugar 
Bulletin.  Reply  to  ad  NR. 

WANTED:  Experienced  sugar  house  mechanics 
for  year  round  employment.  Send  resume  to  The 
Sugar  Bulletin.  Reply  to  ad  OR. 

WANTED:  Mechanics  for  year  round  employ- 
ment in  a  Louisiana  sugar  mill.  Contact  Glenn 
Timmons,  Smithfield  Sugar  Co-op.  (504)  627- 
5173. 

FOR  SALE:  1969  Thomson  cane  harvester,  3 
row  cultivator  with  off-bar  attachment.  6000 
Anhydrous  Ammoiia  tank.  (504)  872-1553. 
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Stop  Brown  Panicum. 


Why7  Because  years  of  use  by  leading  growers  have  shown 
that  just  one  pre-emergence  application  of  liquid  Fenac" 
sugarcane  herbicide  can  eliminate  seedling  Johnsongrass  and 
other  persistent  annual  pests  like  crabgrass,  foxtail  and 
barnyardgrass    Growers  also  report  having  seen  startling  results 
on  brown  top  panicum 

Even  better,  Fenac  also  knocks  out  nine  major  broadleaf 
weeds,  including  morningglory,  dock,  chickweed  and  henbit 

Your  sugarcane  doesn't  have  to  compete  for  sunlight, 
fertilizer,  moisture  and  row  space     Its  vigor  and  yields, 
along  with  your  profits  are  increased  by  elimination  of 
unwanted  weeds  PTAIAA 

Right  now,  Fenac  is  m  short  supply        |" tWftlJ 
But  we're  working  hard  to  correct  the  ^^^ 

problem.  Because  we're  all  after  <SfpCHEi 

cleaner,  more  profitable  cane. 


(Use  these  products  in  accordance  with  label  directions  and  only  on  those  crops 
registered  for  their  use) 

AMCHEM  PRODUCTS    INC  .  AMBLER.  PA    19002 


\  \\    Acquisitions  Division,  Serials  Dept 
Louisiana  State  University  Library 
Baton  Rouge  Louisiana  70803 
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UP  FRONT 
WITH  THE  LEAGUE 


by 
Thomas  M.  Warner 


Eric  Paul  Richard 

A  new  arrival  has  made  his  entry  into 
the  Charles  Richard  family— Eric  Paul 
Richard.  Charley  is  one  of  the  League's 
Agronomists  and  resides  in  Thibodaux. 
Charley's  wife,  Linda,  gave  birth  to  Eric 
Paul  on  January  5  at  4  A.M.  He  is  a 
small  thing,  weighing  only  10  pounds 
at  birth! 

Father,  mother,  and  new  baby  are 
getting  along  fine. 


Gene  William  Warner 

A  new  baby's  cry  is  also  being  heard 
in  the  New  Orleans  area.  Gene  William 
Warner,  my  new  son,  was  born  on  Jan- 
uary 29  at  4:14  P.M.  He  weighed  6 
pounds,  12  ounces  and  is  a  very  good 
baby.  My  wife,  Mary,  is  doing  well  and 
says  she  is  glad  it's  all  over. 

What  You're  Drinking 

"Impact,"  the  authoritative  publica- 
tion of  the  wine  and  spirits  industry  pre- 
dicts that  soft  drinks  will  continue  to  be 
America's  top  beverage,  gaining  from  an 
already  high  per  capita  intake  of  36  gal- 
lons in  1978  to  50  gallons  by  1990.  And 
making  the  biggest  splash,  says  Marvin 
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Shanken,  editor  and  publisher  of  Im- 
pact, will  still  be  the  "cola"  drinks  de- 
spite extraordinary  efforts  by  competi- 
tors to  dislodge  them. 

Milk  and  coffee  will  continue  to  de- 
cline from  their  former  lead  position  to 
per  capita  levels  of  17.5  gallons  of  milk, 
and  16.7  gallons  for  coffee  by  1990. 

Total  U.S.  beverage  consumption 
which  increased  at  2  percent  per  annum 
between  1960  and  1978  is  expected  to 
expand  slightly  to  2.5  percent  annually 
to  1990.  In  analyzing  future  drinking 
trends,  Mr.  Shanken  predicted  these 
points: 

1.  Wines  will  experience  the  highest 
annual  growth  rate,  8  percent,  as 
they  are  substituted  more  and  more 
for  distilled  spirits. 

2.  Beer,  in  4th  position  today,  will 
nose  out  milk  and  coffee  for  second 
place  long  before  1990. 

3.  Tea  has  exceeded  all  expectations 
with  a  9  percent  growth  rate  since 
1970  to  an  estimated  2.6  billion  gal- 
lons in  1978.  This  growth,  partially 
due  to  promotion  of  instant  teas, 

canned  tea  and  tea  mixes,  will  give 
tea  a  per  capita  level  of  16.5  gal- 

(Continued  on  page  22) 


IN  THE  FIELD  WITH 
LLOYD  L.  LAUDEN 


Jessie  Breaux  —  Dr.  Ray  Ricaud  —  C.P.  61-37  —  J&L  Engineering,  Inc. 
&  Thomson  International  —  Poor  Plant  Cane 


Jessie  Breaux,  Farm  Manager  of  Teche 
Planting  Company,  Inc.,  was  selected 
Outstanding  Young  Farmer  by  the  Frank- 
lin, Louisiana,  Jaycees  for  the  calendar 
year  1978.  Congratulations  from  the 
American  Sugar  Cane  League. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  Research  and 
Extension  Service  Workers,  Dr.  Ray  Ri- 
caud indicated  that  C.P.  61-37  was  one 
of  Louisiana's  best  stubbling  varieties 
and  would  produce  more  tons  of  cane 
per  acre  in  second,  third,  and  older  stub- 
ble. Outfield  test  information  gathered 
by  the  U.S.D.A.,  L.S.U.,  and  League 
workers  have  shown  it  to  be  a  good 
stubbling  cane  since  the  variety  was  re- 
leased in  1967.  The  industry  has  kept 
old  stubble  of  this  variety  because  it 
still  does  well.  The  variety  has  served 
the  industry  well,  but  it  is  not  without 
problems.  It  is  late  in  maturity  and  it 
lodges  very  badly.  It  has  cost  more  to 
harvest  generally,  and  yields  were  not 
good  in  the  variety  last  year.  It  is  cer- 
tainly true  that  the  keeping  of  old  stub- 
ble can  cut  costs  but  old  stubble  has 
generally  meant  less  sugar  per  acre  in 
many  cases,  more  grass,  and  more  im- 
portantly, less  profits.  One  of  the  major 
reasons  for  the  low  tonnage  produced 
in    1978   was   the   large   amount   of   old 


stubble  and  the  small  amount  of  plant 
cane. 

Fortunately,  a  full  planting  was  made 
in  1978  for  the  1979  crop.  Those  growers 
who  planted  at  the  end  of  September 
following  the  prolonged  rainy  period 
may  have  some  stand  problems  if  this 
cane  was  planted  in  poorly  prepared; 
land.  The  extended  drought  following 
this  planting  may  have  injured  the  seed. 
Those  who  planted  under  these  condi-i 
tions  should  keep  some  stubble  cane  just 
in  case  some  plant  cane  doesn't  make  ai 
satisfactory  stand. 

In  an  earlier  issue,  two  harvester  man- 
ufacturers were  mentioned  in  this  column 
regarding  the  harvesting  of  the  experi- 
ments with  narrow  row  spaced  cane  at 
three  locations  around  the  belt.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  manufacturers  mentioned 
earlier,  the  American  Sugar  Cane  League 
and  the  U.S.D.A.  Houma  Station  are 
very  appreciative  of  the  help  J&L  En- 
gineering and  Thomson  International 
gave  the  researchers  in  these  experi- 
ments. Without  this  help  much  less 
would  have  been  done.  Moreover,  it  is 
also  a  certainty  that  their  assistance  will 
be  called  upon  again  to  harvest  the  stub- 
ble plots  next  year. 
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GUTHION 

bears  down  on 
borers. 


Sugarcane  is  a 
long-haul  crop. 
You  can't  relax  on 
sugarcane  borer 
control.  And 
nothing  bears 
down  on  borers 
like  GUTHION 
insecticide. 
Especially  when 
used  according  to 
the  system  devel- 
oped by  LSU 
entomologists: 

1.  Rely  on  beneficial  insect 
control  as  long  as  possible. 

2.  Use  entomologists  or 
trained  checkers  to  inspect  fields 
regularly  through  September. 

3.  Spray  only  when  fields  have 
a  5%  borer  infestation. 

4.  Then  spray  with  GUTHION, 
the  only  insecticide  recom- 
mended for  borer  control  by 
LSU. 

Selective  use  of  GUTHION 
reduces  insecticide  costs. 
Gives  better  borer  control  so 
you  can  grow  more  tons  of 


cane  with  higher 
sucrose  content. 
Helps  grow  better- 
quality  seed  pieces 
for  more  produc- 
tive piant-cane 
stands. 

As  long  as  you 
grow  cane,  rely  on 
GUTHION  2Lto 
bear  down  on 
borers  and  give 
you  better  control 
for  the  money. 

GUTHION  2L  is  a  RESTRICTED 
USE  PESTICIDE. 

GUTHION  is  a  Reg   TM  of  the  Parent  Company 

of  Farbenfabnken  Bayer  GmbH,  Leverkusen.  79161 
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Mobay  Chemical  Corporation 
Agricultural  Chemicals  Division 
Box  4913,  Kansas  City  MO  64120 
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The  Sugarcane  Man: 

We  have  the  long-term  financing 
that  fits  his  needs. 


There's  no  other  business 
quite  like  the  sugarcane  business. 
We,  at  the  Land  Bank,  have  spent 
more  than  60  years  serving  the 
special  long-term  financial  needs 
of  the  sugarcane  grower.  We've 
learned  a  lot  about  the  business 
during  those  years . . .  and  helped 
thousands  of  Louisiana  families 
reach  their  long-term  goals. 

Stop  in  and  visit  with  the 
president  of  the  Land  Bank  office 


serving  your  area.  He  11  have  a 
special  understanding  of  your 
needs,  because  he  lives  right 
there  where  sugarcane  is  a  major 
crop.  Chances  are  he'll  be  able  to 
help  you. 


DVNPBATMK 


The  Land  Bank 

The  Bank  of  Generations 

Contact  the  Land  Bank  in  your  area  of  Louisiana: 

Alexandria  •  Baton  Rouge  •  Crowley  •  Lake  Providence  •  Monroe 
Opelousas  •  Rayville  •  Shreveport  •  Thibodaux 
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IN  WASHINGTON 
WITH 


DON  WALLACE 


SUGAR  INDUSTRY  CONTINUES 
NEGOTIATIONS  WITH 
WHITE  HOUSE 

Sugar  industry  representatives  con- 
ferred with  chief  agricultural  economist 
Howard  Hjort  on  January  31st,  to  once 
again  exchange  views  on  a  new  sugar 
program.  Hjort's  position  remained  vir- 
tually unchanged  since  the  earlier  meet- 
ing of  January  5,  at  which  time  he  had 
presented  the  group  with  a  draft  bill. 
The  draft  bill  would  provide  for  (1)  a 
market  price  objective  of  15.75^  per 
pound  for  1979's  sugar  supply  year  (this 
figure  was  missing  from  Hjort's  earlier 
draft.)  Figures  for  1980,  1981,  and  1982 
were  not  included;  (2)  Support  of  the 
market  price  objective  through  fees  and 
quotas;  (3)  Payments  to  make  up  the 
difference  between  market  price  objec- 
tive and  cost  of  production  of  raw  and 
refined  sucrose  and  non-sucrose  sweet- 
eners, and  other  factors.  (The  industry 
representatives  had  objected  to  the  lack 
of  specificity  in  the  determination  of  cost 
of  production  indices,  but  the  issue  is 
still  unclear.) 

Hjort  admitted  to  the  group  that  the 
administration  had  still  not  reached  con- 
sensus on  a  position  for  sugar.  The  issue 
was  discussed  at  a  cabinet-level  meet- 
ing of  USDA,  State,  Special  Trade  Rep- 
resentative, and  other  White  House  offi- 
cials several  days  before  the  industry/ 
administration  meeting  on  the  31st,  but 
no  agreement  was  reached.  The  officials 


will  submit  their  views  to  the  President! 
who  will  continue  to  take  a  personal  in-j 
terest  in  the  setting  of  sugar  policy.  Dis- 
cussions with  administrative  officials  will 
therefore  be  most  productive  when  the 
President  takes  a  specific  position  on  a 
sugar  price  and  methods  of  achieving  it. 
The  President  has  said  that  he  is  deeply! 
committed  to  holding  the  line  on  infla-! 
tion,  and  has  therefore  been  reluctant  to! 
approve  increased  farm  prices. 


SENATOR  LONG  PRESSES 
THE  WHITE  HOUSE 

Senators  Russell  B.  Long  (D-La.)  and! 
Frank  Church  (D-Id.)  told  the  Carter  Ad- 
ministration last  month  that  they  would 
not  wait  indefinitely  for  a  clearly  drawn 
policy  statement  from  the  White  House 
before  acting  on  a  new  sugar  bill.  The 
Senators  drafted  a  joint  letter  to  theii 
colleagues  in  the  Senate,  expressing  their 
encouragement  with  the  industry  talks 
hosted  by  Howard  Hjort,  but  at  the 
same  time  warning  that  time  is  running 
out: 

''Many  of  you  are  aware  that  a  series: 
of  discussions  between  representatives! 
of  the  Administration  and  the  affected! 
growers  have  been  taking  place  over 
the  past  weeks.  These  meetings  are  an 
attempt  to  find  a  compromise  billj 
which  the  industry  and  the  Adminis- 

(Continued  on  page  22) 
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Farmers  have  know-how 

and  plans.  PCA  has 

know-how  and  capital. 

Let's  talk. 

If  you're  a  farmer  or  rancher,  you're  probably  going  to 
borrow  money  in  the  next  few  months.  For  land 
improvement.  Equipment.  Production  items.  Livestock. 
Vehicles.  Appliances.  Family  needs. 

The  questions:  Where  is  the  best  place  to  borrow?  Who 
will  you  choose  as  your  financial  partner? 

About  400,000  farmers  and  ranchers,  including  some  of 
the  best  in  the  world,  borrow  from  their  local  Production 
Credit  Association. 

In  fact,  U.S.  farmers  and  ranchers  borrow  more  pro- 
duction money  from  PCA  than  from  any  other  private 
lender.  Here  are  a  few  reasons: 


□  PCAs  charge  only  simple  interest.  You  pay  that 
interest  only  when  you're  actually  using  the  money.  No 
worry  about  keeping  a  minimum  balance  in  your  bank. 
No  worry  about  add-on  interest.  Or  about  paying  interest 
when  you  don't  need  the  money.  PCA  simple  interest 
rates  make  us  very  competitive.  In  many  cases,  PCA 
costs  are  less  than  those  charged  by  competitors. 

D  PCAs  specialize  in  agricultural  financing.  That 
means  you  can  expect  plenty  of  valuable  help  from  the 
PCA  staff.  Plus  plenty  of  understanding  of  your 
problems.  And  plenty  of  appreciation  of  your  potential. 

□  PCAs  provide  more  than  loans.  Most  associations 
offer  several  financially-related  services  to  their 
members.  Services  such  as  credit  insurance  and  record- 
keeping. These  services  give  your  family  more  security. 
They  give  you"  greater  control  over  your  financial 
position. 

□  Every  PCA  has  access  to  a  multi-billion  dollar 
money  market.  That  allows  your  local  association  to 
handle  most  any  size  farm  or  ranch  loan.  Right  in  the 
local  community. 


□  When  you  borrow  from  PCA,  you  become  a  member 

of  one  of  the  finest  organizations  in  agriculture.  With  full 
voting  rights.  Who  else  lets  you  vote  for  the  directors 
who  set  your  interest  rates? 

D  PCA  is  a  farmers'  cooperative,  not  a  government 
agency.  No  worry  about  Washington  cutting  off  the  flow 
of  funds.  No  need  to  prove  financial  hardship.  At  PCA 
you  borrow  on  your  ability  to  produce  and  to  manage 
money.  You  borrow  with  independence  and  pride. 

□  PCA  lends  only  to  farmers  and  ranchers.  You  don't 
have  to  worry  about  PCA  jumping  out  of  agricultural 
finance  when  the  farm  economy  gets  tough.  No  worry 
about  us  trying  to  balance  our  agricultural  portfolio  with 
loans  to  other  industries.  We've  been  serving  farmers 
and  ranchers  for  45  years.  We'll  be  serving  them  many 
more  years. 

D  When   farmers  talk,    PCA   listens.   We'd   better 
because  we're  owned  by  farmers  and  ranchers. 

We  try  to  give  farmers  the  credit  they  deserve.  So  maybe 
we  can  combine  your  plans  and  production  skills  with 
our  capital  and  financial  skills.  It  could  be  a  very 
profitable  team. 

Give  us  a  call.  Let's  talk. 


We  try  to  give  farmers 
the  credit  they  deserve. 
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MECHANICAL  PLANTERS 


by  Dr.  Charley  Richard 


Several  years  ago,  Mr.  Howard  Robi- 
chaux,  former  League  Agronomist  and 
currently  a  sugar  cane  farmer,  conducted 
a  survey  of  factors  which  most  influence 
sugar  cane  potential.  By  far,  "the  plant- 
ing operation"  was  listed  as  the  biggest 
factor  in  cane  production.  I  doubt  if  a 
new  survey  would  give  different  results. 
All  farmers  try  to  do  the  best  job  they 
can  in  the  planting  operation  since  this 
is  a  big  factor  which  will  separate  good 
from  bad  yields. 

Because  many  farmers  strive  for  ex- 
cellence in  planting,  they  often  times  in 
past  years  have  become  discouraged  with 
mechanical  planters.  However,  in  recent 
years  two  new  types  of  planters  have 
made  the  scene.  The  carrier  type  (Bou- 


ure  2,  was  used  for  the  past  two 
Although  many  farmers  had  laid 


years, 
aside 
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(Figure  2) 


(Figure  1) 

dreaux)  planter,  Figure  1,  was  used  sev- 
eral years  ago  while  the  drum  type,  Fig- 


it; 


the  old  Julein  type  or  derivatives  of  the 
Julien  type,  Figure  3,  there  are  still  a 


(Figure  3) 
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few  growers  getting  satisfactory  results 
from  them.  Both  of  the  new  planters,  the 
carrier  type  and  the  drum  type,  have  in- 
creased in  use  in  subsequent  years  after 
their  development.  However,  the  drum 
type  seems  to  be  the  machine  being  built 
in  greater  numbers.  Both  of  these  types 
have  the  advantage  of  not  having  to  scan 
the  fingers  on  rakes  across  the  cane  bed, 
which  means  less  for  the  operator  to  con- 
centrate on.  In  addition  to  these  ma- 
chines, numerous  other  types  can  be  seen 
in  the  industry,  but  in  much  fewer  num- 
bers. 

All  growers  should  realize  by  now  that 
because  of  dwindling  labor  supplies  and 
decreasing  quality  of  this  labor  force, 
mechanical  planters  will  have  to  be  con- 
sidered sooner  or  later.  One  thing  that 
all  owners  of  mechanical  planters  agree 
on  is  that  if  you  want  a  mechanical 
planter  to  work  satisfactorily,  then  you 
must  believe  that  it  can  and  will  work. 
If  the  attitude  is  one  of  doubt  or  pessi- 
mism, then  a  mechanical  planter  will 
never  work  on  your  farm.  Because  of  the 
certainty  of  the  coming  of  mechanical 
planters,  it  would  be  wise  for  growers 
to  start  conditioning  themselves  into  an 
optimistic  viewpoint  on  mechanical 
planting. 

Most  growers  using  one  of  these  two 
new  kinds  of  planters  (carrier  or  drum 
type)  have  an  opinion  why  theirs  has 
advantages  and  the  other  has  disadvan- 
tages. Among  some  of  the  opinions  are 
that  the  drum  type  has  fewer  moving 
parts  and  therefore  is  a  more  durable 
machine,  while  the  carrier  type  has  more 
versatility  in  planting  designs  and  a  bet- 
ter contact  area  with  the  bed  of  cane. 
Some  growers  believe  the  drum  type 
collects  less  trash  on  the  implement  than 
does  the  carrier  type. 

Like  opinions  on  types  of  planters, 
there  are  as  many  opinions  on  the  shape 
of  rakes,  spacing  of  rakes,  spiral  design, 
except  that  the  rakes  must  be  placed  in 
a  manner  so  that  they  cover  every  por- 
tion of  the  wagon  bed  in  a  rotation  of 
the  drum  or  carrier.  These  planters  usu- 
ally have  one  spiral  but  some  growers 
have    altered    this    with    smaller    rakes 
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and/or  closer  placement  of  the  rakes  to 
provide  two  spirals  per  rotation.  There 
seems  to  be  little  agreement  among 
growers  on  the  speed  of  operation  of 
the  drum  or  carrier  except  that  they  all 
strive  for  a  uniform  planting  rate  and 
as  little  stalk  damage  as  possible. 

One  thing  growers  should  keep  in 
mind:  A  planter  doesn't  have  to  be  used 
as  originally  designed.  Some  of  the  opin- 
ions I  have  mentioned  can  be  incor- 
porated and  improvements  in  produc- 
tivity obtained.  Once  a  grower  obtains 
a  mechanical  planter,  if  he  has  a  posi- 
tive attitude  about  its  outcome,  he  can 
probably  achieve  satisfactory  results.  Be- 
cause of  time  requirements  in  construc- 
tion of  these  planters,  those  growers 
thinking  about  buying  a  mechanical 
planter  and  who  have  not  yet  made  such 
arrangements  should  talk  to  a  dealer  im- 
mediately. In  the  next  few  issues  of  the 
Bulletin,  I  will  print  some  pictures  and 
brief  descriptions  of  changes  some  grow- 
ers have  made  and  will  make,  and  the 
results  they  have  obtained  which  they 
feel  may  increase  the  productivity  of 
their  machines. 


Help  Keep 
America  Strong 

Save  regularly  with 

U.S.  SAVINGS  BONDS 
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THE  CONTROL  OF  JOHNSONGRASS 

AND 
OTHER  WEEDS  IN  LOUISIANA  SUGARCANE 

SPRING  19791 


A  complete  chemical  program  for  weed 
and  grass  control  can  help  Louisiana 
growers  produce  maximum  yields  of  sug- 
arcane when  combined  with  sound  agro- 
nomic practices,  such  as  timely  culti- 
vation to  control  weeds,  selection  of 
adapted  varieties  of  cane,  proper  fertili- 
zation, and  disease  and  insect  control. 

Herbicides  are  expensive,  and  unless 
they  are  applied  properly  and  at  the 
right  time  they  will  not  provide  maxi- 
mum control  of  weeds.  Spray  equipment 
should  be  in  good  condition,  calibrated 
(several  times  during  a  season)  to  deliver 
the  proper  dosage,  and  should  provide 
vigorous  agitation  for  wettable  powders. 
Equally  important,  chemicals  should  be 
accurately  measured  or  weighed. 

When  ground  equipment  is  used,  her- 
bicides usually  should  be  applied  to  a 
band  over  the  top  of  the  row.  Unless 
stated  otherwise,  rates  of  herbicides  are 
based  on  band  applications  per  acre  of 
sugarcane.  One  pound  per  acre  on  a 
30-inch  band  basis  is  equivalent  to  2.4 
pounds  per  acre  on  a  broadcast  basis 
when  rows  are  72  inches  wide. 

Fall  application  of  herbicides  for  con- 
trol of  johnsongrass  and  other  weeds, 
ditchband  vegetation  control,  and  other 
weed  control  practices  are  covered  under 
separate  circulars. 

JOHNSONGRASS  CONTROL 

Plant  Sugarcane  Treatment 

If  stubble  sugarcane  was  infested  with 
iohnsongrass,  plant  cane  will  probably 
have  a  johnsongrass  seedling  infestation 
even  though  the  land  was  fallow  plowed. 


aPrepared  for  distribution  by  Dr.  L.  L.  McCor- 
mick,  Cooperative  Extension  Service,  based  on 
data  and  information  of:  Mr.  E.  R.  Stamper, 
Louisiana  Experiment  Station,  Baton  Rouge, 
La.  and  Dr.  Rex  Millhollon,  Southern  Region, 
SEA,  USDA,  Houma,  Louisiana. 
January   1978 


Therefore,  a  complete  chemical  control 
program  is  recommended. 

A.  Removal  of  Winter  Weeds 

1.  Broadleaf  weeds  can  be  controlled 
with  an  application  of  silvex,  Weed- 
master  or  amine  2,4-D.  Amine  2,4-D 
should  only  be  applied  when  tem- 
peratures are  expected  for  several 
days  more  after  application.  The 
most  effective  rates  applied  on  a  36 
inch  band  are: 

a.  Silvex  at  1  qt.  (1  lb.)  per  acre,  or 

b.  Weedmaster  at  1.0  qt.  per  acre,  or 

c.  2,4-D  (amine)  at  1  qt.  (1  lb.) 

per  acre. 

2.  Winter  grasses  such  as  canary 
grass,  etc.  can  be  removed  mechanic- 
ally by  use  of  a  rotary  pick  or  wide 
hoe  or  shaved  off.  To  remove  these 
winter  annual  grasses  with  chemicals, 
Evik  80W  is  suggested  at  1  to  1^1 
lbs.  per  acre  plus  1  pt.  surfactant  or 
1  qt.  crop  oil  concentrate  per  25  gals, 
of  water  applied  to  a  36  inch  band. 
Use  the  lower  rate  when  grasses  are 

less  than  3  inches  tall  and  broadleaf 
plants  less  than  6  inches  tall  and  on 
sandy  loam  to  silt  loam  soils.  Use  the 
higher  rate  on  slightlv  larger  weeds 
and  on  heavier  soils.  Control  of  I 
emerged  broadleaf  weeds  can  be  im- 
proved by  the  addition  of  1  pt.  of' 
amine  2,4-D. 

B.  Application  of  Preemergence 
Herbicides 

In  the  fields  of  plant  cane,  where 
weeds  were  mechanically  removed, 
it  is  suggested  that  the  top  of  the 
row  be  sprayed  with  silvex  or  2,4-D 
as  described  in  "A"  above  to  pro- 
vide temporary  control  of  johnson- 
grass seedlings  and  other  weeds  and  | 
grasses.  The  preemergence  herbicide 
programs  described  below  should 
then  be  applied  immediately  after 
the   row   is    off -barred    and    rebuilt. 
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Apply  preemergence  herbicides  to  a 
30-inch  band  in  early  spring  before 
weed  seeds  have  begun  to  germi- 
nate. 

1.  Fenac  Program 

Apply  according  to  soil  types,   as 
indicated  below. 
Light  to  medium  soils: 

a.  4  qts.  of  Fenac  and  1  qt.  silvex  or 
amine  2,4-D  per  acre,  or 

b.  4  qts.  Fenacplus  per  acre. 
Heavy  dark  soils: 

a.  3  qts.  of  Fenac  and  1  qt.  silvex  or 
amine  2,4-D  per  acre,  or 

b.  3  qts.  of  Fenacplus  per  acre. 

NOTE:  Fenac  is  more  effective  against 
brown  top  panicum  than  Sinbar. 

2.  Sinbar  Program 

a.  If  Sinbar  was  applied  in  the  fall, 
re-apply  3/4  lb.  of  Sinbar  per  acre 
in  the  spring. 

b.  If  Sinbar  was  not  applied  in  the 
fall,  apply  1  lb.  of  Sinbar  per  acre. 

NOTE:  Injury  may  occur  to  some  varie- 
ties, specifically  CP  48-103.  Sinbar  alone 
will  not  effectively  control  brown  top 
panicum  i  but  a  mixture  of  %  to  %  lb.  of 
Sinbar  with  IV2  to  2  qts.  of  Fenac  pro- 
vides effective  control. 

3.  Sencor  Program 

Apply   according  to  soil   types,   as 
indicated  below: 

a.  If  Sencor  or  Sinbar  was  applied  in 
the  fall,  apply  Sencor  as  follows: 
Light  to  medium  soils: 

Sencor  4L  at  1%  to  2  pts.  or  Sencor 
50%  WP  at  IV2  to  2  lbs.  per  acre. 
Heavy  dark  soils: 

Sencor  4L  at  2  pts.  or  Sencor  50% 
at  2  lbs.  per  acre. 

b.  If  Sencor  or  Sinbar  was  not  ap- 
plied in  the  fall,  apply  Sencor  as 
follows: 

Light  to  medium  soils: 

Sencor  4L  at  2  pts.  or  Sencor  50% 

WP  at  2  lbs.  per  acre. 

Heavy  dark  soils: 

Sencor  4L  at  2%  pts.  or  Sencor  50% 

WP  at  2%  lbs.  per  acre. 


4.  Treflan  Program 

Apply  1%  pts.  of  Treflan  per  acre 
on  a  band  30  inches  wide  on  a  clean 
drill  before  or  shortly  after  cane 
emerges.  Immediately  incorporate  2  to 
3  inches  deep.  If  broadleaved  plants 
become  a  problem,  apply  1  qt.  silvex, 
amine  2,4-D  or  Weedmaster. 

5.  Northern  Area  Program 

Injury  to  plant  sugarcane  on  the 
light-textured  soils  in  the  northern 
(Meeker-Bunkie)  area  has  been  ob- 
served from  the  use  of  Fenac  and 
Sinbar.  Therefore,  it  is  suggested  that 
Fenac  and  Sinbar  not  be  used  in  this 
area  until  a  grower  has  determined 
that  these  products  can  be  used  safely. 
However,  if  Fenac  or  Sinbar  is  used, 
the  rate  should  not  exceed  2  qts.  of 
Fenac  and  1  qt.  of  silvex  or  amine 
2,4-D;  or  2  qts.  of  Fenacplus;  or  not 
more  than  V2  lb.  of  Sinbar  per  acre 
applied  on  a  band  30  inches  wide. 

Two  herbicides  that  can  be  used 
safely  to  effectively  control  seedling 
grasses,  including  johnsongrass,  are 
Treflan  and  Sencor. 

a.  Apply  Treflan  at  1%  pts.  per  acre 
and  incorporate  immediately  2  to 
3  inches  deep  with  a  rolling  culti- 
vator or  similar  tool. 

b.  Apply  Sencor  4L  at  IV2  to  2  pts. 
or  Sencor  50%  WP  at  1%  to  2  lbs. 
per  acre,  depending  on  soil  type. 
Apply  higher  rate  to  heavy  clay 
soil. 

Treflan  is  primarily  effective  in 
controlling  grasses  and  pigweed.  Sen- 
cor controls  both  grasses  and  most 
broadleaf  weeds.  Four  other  residual 
herbicides  are  relatively  safe  to  use 
on  cane  in  this  area.  They  are:  AA- 
trex,  Princep,  Cotoran,  and  Karmex. 
When  applied  at  about  IV2  to  2  lbs. 
per  acre  on  a  30-inch  band  they  are 
effective  in  controlling  most  annual 
grasses  and  broadleaf  weeds,  but  may 
not  effectively  control  johnsongrass 
seedlings. 

(continued  on  next  page) 
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(Continued  from  previous  page) 

Stubble  Sugarcane  Treatment 

Johnsongrass  will  reproduce  from  both 
seed  and  rhizomes  in  stubble  fields.  An 
effective  weed  control  program  must 
then  be  designed  to  control  both  sources 
of  infestation. 

A.  Control  of  Seedling  Johnsongrass 
and  Annual  Weeds  Where  the 
Level  of  Rhizome  Johnsongrass 
is  Low 

After  the  row  is  off -barred  and  re- 
built, apply  Sinbar  at  1  to  lVs  lbs. 
per  acre;  Sencor  4L  at  2  to  2%  pts. 
or  Sencor  50%  WP  at  2  to  2Vz  lbs. 
per  acre;  or  Fenac  at  4  to  5  qts.  plus 
1  qt.  silvex  or  amine  2,4-D  per  acre; 
or  Fenacplus  at  4  qts.  per  acre  on 
a  clean  30  inch  drill.  None  of  these 
residual  herbicides  is  considered  to 
be  effective  for  the  control  of  john- 
songrass rhizomes. 

B.  Control  of  Rhizome  johnsongrass 
and  Seedling  johnsongrass  Where 
the  Level  ot  Rhizome  johnsongrass 
is  Moderate  to  High 

The  following  programs  are  designed 
to  control  johnsongrass.  Where  broad- 
leaf  weeds  are  also  a  problem,  add  one 
of  the  following:  silvex,  Weedmaster  or 
amine  2,4-D  at  1  qt.  per  acre.  When 
asters  are  a  problem,  add  Weedmaster 
at  1V2  qts.  or  silvex  at  1  qt.  per  acre. 

1.  Ground  Application 

a.  Asulox  Program 

Asulox,  a  selective  translocated 
postemergence  herbicide,  provides 
another  means  for  controlling  rhi- 
zomes johnsongrass  and  older  seed- 
lings. 

Apply  4  pts.  of  Asulox  per  acre 
to  a  36  inch  band  or  proportion- 
ately more  or  less  according  to 
band  width.  Apply  overtop  of  john- 
songrass in  a  swath  wide  enough 
to  wet  most  of  the  leaves.  Arrange 
the  nozzles  such  that  no  more  of 
the  row  is  sprayed  than  is  neces- 
sary to  wet  the  johnsongrass.  Pre- 
ferably, most  of  the  johnsongrass 
should  be  about  18  to  24  inches 
tall  at  time  of  application.  With 
some  variation  due  to  weather  con- 


ditions, johnsongrass  will  have  this 
growth  during  mid-April. 

b.  Dalapon-Asulox  Program 

After  the  row  is  off -barred  and 
rebulit  and  grass  is  10  to  14  inches 
tall  and  growing  rapidly,  spray  with 
Dowpon  M  or  Basfapon  M  at  2Y4 
lbs.  per  acre  on  a  30-inch  band. 
About  3  to  6  weeks  later  or  when 
the  grass  is  abundant  and  about 
18  to  24  inches  tall,  apply  4  pts. 
of  Asulox  per  acre  as  described  in 
the  preceding  paragraphs.  Dalapon 
applications  should  not  be  made 
on  sugarcane  later  than  May  20. 

Aerial  Applications  of  Herbicides 
in  Stubble  Sugarcane 

a.  Dalapon  Program 

Under  some  conditions  it  may 
be  advisable  to  apply  dalapon  to 
stubble  sugarcane  with  an  airplane. 
Best  control  is  obtained  when  grass 
is  10-14  inches  tall,  and  weather 
conditions  are  warm  enough  for 
grass  to  be  growing  rapidly. 

Apply  2%  lbs.  of  Dowpon  M  or 
Basfapon  M  in  2  to  3  gallons  of 
water  per  acre.  One  qt.  of  silvex 
or  amine  2,4-D  may  be  added  if 
broadleaf  weeds  are  a  problem. 
Ten  percent  should  be  added  to 
the  sugarcane  acreage  to  be  treat- 
ed to  allow  for  ditchbanks  and 
headlands.  Some  visible  injury  may 
occur  on  the  more  susceptible 
varieties  of  sugarcane;  however, 
yields  of  cane  have  not  been  re- 
duced in  the  past  from  these  appli- 
cations of  dalapon.  Applications  of 
dalapon  should  not  be  made  to 
sugarcane  later  than  May  20. 

b.  Asulox  Program 

Asulox  may  also  be  applied  by 
air  to  control  rhizome  johnsongrass. 
The  size  of  the  grass  plants  and 
dates  of  application  is  the  same 
as   shown  for   ground  application. 

Apply  Asulox  at  6  to  8  pts.  per 
acre  in  5  gallons  of  water  per  acre. 
Ten  percent  should  be  added  to 
the  sugarcane  acreage  to  be  treat- 
ed to  allow  for  ditchbanks  and 
headlands. 

(Continued  on  page  16) 
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( Continued  from  page  14) 
3.    Preemergence  Phase  Following 
Either  the  Asulox  or 
Dalapon  Program 

To  prevent  reinfestation  by  john- 
songrass  seedlings,  a  residual  pre- 
emergence herbicide  should  be  ap- 
plied after  fertilization.  Apply  either 
Sinbar  at  1  to  V/z  lbs.;  Sencor  4L  at 
2  to  2V2  pts.  or  Sencor  50%  WP  at 
2  to  2Vz  lbs.;  Fenac  at  4  to  5  qts.  plus 
1  qt.  of  silvex  or  amine  2,4-D  or  Fe- 
nacplus  at  4  qts.  per  acre. 

ANNUAL  WEEDS  AND  GRASSES 

Some  areas  and  individual  properties 
in  the  Louisiana  sugarcane  belt  have 
little  or  no  johnsongrass.  These  proper- 
ties are  usually  infested  with  annual 
weeds  and  grasses.  The  following  chemi- 
cal programs  are  suggested  for  use  in 
these  areas. 

Where  Johnsongrass  and  Raoulgrass 
Seedlings  Are  Not  a  Problem 

A.  Sencor  Program 

Apply  Sencor  4L  at  1  to  IV2  pts. 
or  Sencor  50%  WP  at  1  to  1%  lbs. 
per  acre  to  a  clean  row  after  first 
cultivation. 

B.  Sinbar  Program 

Apply  Vz  lb.  of  Sinbar  per  acre  to 
a  clean  row  after  first  cultivation. 

C.  Fenac  or  Fenacplus  Program 

Apply  either  2  qts.  of  Fenac  and 
1  qt.  silvex  or  amine  2,4-D  or  2  qts. 
of  Fenacplus  per  acre  to  a  clean  row 
after  first  cultivation. 

D.  AAtrex,  Princep,  Cotoran,  or  Karmex 

Apply  one  of  these  at  IV2  lbs.  per 
acre  on  a  weed-free  band.  Karmex 
is  labeled  only  for  use  in  plant  cane. 

RAOULGRASS  (ITCHGRASS) 

Raoulgrass  is  known  to  occur  in  most 
of  the  sugarcane  growing  parishes  and 
is  spreading.  It  is  an  annual  and  is  pro- 
duced only  from  seed.  Raoulgrass  is  a 
prolific  producer  of  seed  and  the  soil 
can  be  readily  reinfested  each  year.  In 
order  to  reduce  the  population  of  seed 
in  the  soil  the  following  practices  are 
helpful.  Firstly,  fallow  plow  before  sug- 
arcane is  replanted,  and  remove  plants 
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from  ditchbanks  and  other  non-cropped 
areas  by  chemicals  and/ or  mechanical 
means.  Secondly,  treat  all  newly  planted 
sugarcane  with  an  effective  herbicide. 
This  herbicide  treatment  should  be  sup- 
plemented with  hand-hoeing  and/or  \ 
flaming  during  the  growing  season. 
Growers  should  strive  to  eradicate  this 
weed  from  their  property. 

Preemerge  Treatment— for  Raoulgrass 
and  other  seedling  grasses 

Apply  Treflan  at  1%  pts.  per  acre  on  1 
a  band  30  inches  wide  to  a  clean  drill  | 
before  or  shortly  after  cane  emerges.  In- 
corporate  Treflan  into  the  soil  within  a 
few  minutes  after  application.  The  Tref-  |i 
Ian  treatment  will  be  most  effective  if  I 
the  following  procedures  are  followed: 

1.  For  stubble  cane  or  in  weedy  plant  I 
cane,  shave  the  top  of  the  row  to  i! 
remove  the  old  stubble  and  weeds. 

2.  Loosen  the  soil  with  a  rolling  cul- 
tivator  and  apply  the  Treflan. 

3.  Incorporate  the  Treflan  by  running  . 
over  the  row  twice  with  the  rolling 
cultivator  set  to  cut  2  to  3  inches 
deep. 

Postemergence  Treatment 

If  control  weakens  during  late  spring, 
treat  Raoulgrass  plants  while  small  with 
a  directed  application  of  dalapon  at  2 
lbs.  per  acre.  If  broadleaved  plants  are  \ 
also  a  problem,  apply  silvex,  2,4-D  or 
Weedmaster  at  1  qt.  alone  or  in  a  mix- 
ture with  dalapon. 

Layby  Treatment 

An  application  of  Treflan  at  3  pts.  per 
acre,  broadcast  rate,  at  layby  is  usually 
needed  in  fields  heavily  infested  with  | 
Raoulgrass.  Incorporate  with  either  roll- 
ing cultivator  or  bed  chopper. 

BROWNTOP  PANICUM 

Browntop  panicum  is  an  annual  grass 
that  is  increasing  in  severity  in  areas  of 
the  cane  belt.  Sinbar  does  not  control 
this  weed  and  consequently  it  is  becom- 
ing a  problem  in  fields  that  have  re- 
ceived Sinbar  over  a  period  of  years. 
The  following  control  methods  are  sug- 
gested where  browntop  panicum  and 
johnsongrass  are  a  problem. 

(Continued  on  page  18) 
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Weedmaster 
detruit  de 
mauvais 
herbes  pour  moins  d  argent 
que  des  autres  herbicides. 

Weedmaster  zeroes  in  on  sugar  cane  profit  robbers. 


Anytime  weeds  invade  your  cane, 
you r're  losing  money.  Weeds  sap 
valuable  moisture  and  nutrients 
from  cane,  cutting  shoot  population 
and  taking  a  big  bite  out  of  your  final 
yield.  And  heavy  growth  of  tough 
weeds  like  aster  and  goldenrod  slow 
cane  growth  and  can  lead  to  heavy 
mill  dockage  in  harvested  cane. 

Don't  let  weeds  steal  your  profits. 
Ask  for  Weedmaster  from  Velsicol. 

Weedmaster  can  be  applied  early 
in  the  spring  to  control  winter  weeds 
on  stubble  cane  or  used  as  a  post- 
emergence  herbicide  as  soon  as 
weeds  emerge. 


Velsicol  Chemical  Corporation 

341  East  Ohio  Street 

Chicago,  Illinois  60611 

Velsicol  is  a  subsidiary  of  Northwest  Industries,  Inc. 


And  used  as  directed.  Weedmas- 
ter will  control  your  toughest  weed 
problems  such  as  aster  and  golden- 
rod  at  a  LOWER  cost  than  other 
popular  sugarcane  weed  control 
programs. 

Remember.  Weedmaster  detruit 
de  mauvais  pour  moins  de  argent 
que  des  autres  herbicides. 


r^\ 


Before  using 
any  pesticide, 
read  the  label. 


VELSICOL. 
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(Continued  from  page  16) 

Premergence  Treatment 

Apply  Fenac  plus  silvex  or  amine 
2,4-D  or  Fenacplus  as  described  under 
section  B  1,  or  apply  a  mixture  of  Sinbar 
at  %  to  %  lbs.  in  a  mixture  with  Fenac 
at  IV2  to  2  qts.  per  acre. 
NOTE:  When  properly  incorporated 
Treflan  should  be  effective  against 
browntop  panicum. 

Postemergence  Treatment 

1.  Apply  Evik  80 W  at  1  lb.  per  acre 
as  a  directed  spray  to  a  24  inch 
band.  Add  1  pt.  of  surfactant  or 
1  qt.  crop  oil  concentrate  per  25 
gallons  of  water.  Do  not  apply  later 
than  May  1  as  the  herbicide  may 
injure  the  cane. 

2.  An  alternative  method  is  to  apply 
Dowpon  M  or  Basfapon  M  at  1  to 
IV2  lbs.  per  acre  as  a  directed  spray. 
Apply  higher  rate  to  larger  grasses. 

Layby  Treatment 

Apply  Fenac  at  4  qts.  per  acre  to  the 
entire  row  immediately  after  last  culti- 
vation. 

BERMUDAGRASS 

Fields  infested  with  Bermudagrass 
(blue  or  wire  grass)  should  be  treated 
with  a  directed  spray  application  of 
Dowpon  M  or  Basfapon  M  at  2V2  lbs. 
per  acre  or  a  mixture  of  3  pts.  of  TCA 
liquid,  1  lb.  of  Dowpon  M  or  Basfapon 
M  and  %  to  1  lb.  of  silvex  or  amine  2,4-D 
per  acre.  A  second  application  may  be 
directed  to  cover  the  grass  when  the  new 
growth  of  the  grass  appears. 

CONTROL  OF  WEEDS  AFTER  THE 

LAYBY  CULTIVATION 

(PLANT  OR  STUBBLE  CANE) 

Premergence  Treatments 

Application  of  premergence  herbicides 
at  layby  may  be  desirable  in  fields  hav- 
ing late  season  weed  problems.  Weeds 
that  may  be  a  problem  are  johnsongrass, 
itchgrass,  signalgrass,  barnyardgrass, 
browntop  panicum,  crab  grass  and  broad- 
leaf  weeds. 


Controlling  these  weeds  after  layby 
has  not  always  resulted  in  increased 
yields  of  cane.  However,  if  used,  herbi- 
cides should  be  applied  by  spacing  noz- 
les  to  cover  from  the  center  of  the  water 
furrow  up  to  the  line  of  sugarcane  on 
top  of  the  row.  Apply  immediately  after 
the  last  cultivation.  Care  should  be  taken 
to  keep  the  materials  off  the  leaves  of 
the  sugarcane. 

The  following  herbicides  are  labeled 
and  suggested  for  use  as  preemergence 
herbicides  for  ground  application  at  lay- 
by. They  should  be  applied  to  weed-free 
beds  at  the  following  rates. 

1.  Sinbar  80 W  at  Vz  lb.  per  acre. 

2.  Fenac  at  4  qts.  per  acre. 

3.  Treflan  E.C.  at  3  pts.  per  acre 
(incorporated). 

4.  AAtrex  80W  at  2.0  lbs.  per  acre. 

5.  Princep  80W  at  2.0  lbs.  per  acre  up 
to  the  "closein". 

Sinbar  is  highly  effective  in  controll- 
ing most  annual  grasses  and  many  broad- 
leaf  weeds.  It  gives  fair  to  good  control 
of  itchgrass  (Raoulgrass).  Apply  to  the 
middles  or  those  portions  of  the  row  not 
covered  with  a  preemergence  applica- 
tion. 

Fenac  is  highly  effective  against  con- 
trolling most  annual  grasses  and  broad- 
leaf  weeds.  It  is  particularly  effective  in 
controlling  browntop  panicum. 

Treflan  is  the  most  effective  herbicide 
presently  available  for  premergence  con- 
trol of  itchgrass.  It  is  also  very  effective 
against  most  broadleaf  weeds. 

AAtrex  and  Princep  are  more  effec- 
tive against  annual  broadleaf  weeds  than 
grasses.  However,  satisfactory  control  of 
seedling  grasses,  except  johnsongrass, 
should  be  obtained  at  recommended 
rates.  AAtrex  and  Princep  may  be  safely 
used  on  light  soils  where  Sinbar  or  Fenac 
might  cause  injury. 

Postemergence  Treatment  at  Layby 

Annual  morningglory  and  other  sus- 
ceptible broadleaf  weeds  —  apply  amine 
2,4-D  at  Vh  lbs.  (IV2  qts.)  per  acre.  Use 
proper  precautions  to  prevent  drift  onto 
non-target  areas. 
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Chemicals  Referred  to  the  Recommendations 


Common  Name 

Trade  Name 

Ametryn 

Evik  80W 

Asulam 

Asulox 

Atrazine 

AAtrex  80W 

4  lb./gal. 

Dalapon 

Dowpon  M  & 
Basfapon  M 

Dicamba  & 
2,4-D 

Weedmaster 
1  lb.  dicamba  + 
3  lb.  amine 

2,4-D/gal. 

Diuron 

Karmex  80W 

Fenac 

Fenac 

Fenacplus 

Fenacplus 

IV2  lb./A  & 

1  lb.  amine  2,4-D/gal 

Fluometuron 

Cotoran  80WP 

Metribuzin 

Sencor  4L 
Sencor  50%  WP 

Silvex 

Numerous 
4  lb./gal. 

iSimazine 

Princep  80WP 

Terbacil 

Sinbar  80W 

TCA 

TCA 

Trifluralin 

Treflan 
4  lb./gal. 

2,4-D 

Numerous 

Chemical  Name 

2-(ethylamino)-4-(isopropylamino)-6- 
(methylthio)-s-triazine 

Sodium  salt  of  asulam  (ethyl  sulfanilyl- 
carbamate) 

2-chloro-4,  ethylamino-6,  isopropylamino- 
s-triazine 

Sodium  slat  of  2,2-dichloropropionic 
acid 

Dimethylamine  salt  of  dicamba  (3,6- 
dichloro-o-anisic  acid)  plus  dimethyla- 
mine salt  of  2,4-dichlorophenoxyacetie 
acid 

3-(3,4-dichlorophenyl)-l,l-dimethylurea 

Sodium  salt  of  2,3-6, -trichlorophenyl- 
acetic  acid  (Fenac) 

Dimethylamine  salt  of  2,3,6,-trichloro- 
phenylacetic  acid  plus  1  pound  of 
dimethylamine  salt  of  2,4-D 

3-(m-trifluromethylphenyl)-l,l-di- 
methylurea 

4-amino-6-tert-butyl-3-(methylthio)-as- 
triazin-5(4H)one 

low  volatile  esters  of  2-(2,4,5-tri- 
chlorophenoxy)  propionic  acid 

2-chloro-4,6-bis(ethylamino)-s-triazine 

3-tert-butyl-5-chloro-6-methyluracil 

Sodium  salt  of  trichloroacetic  acid 

a,a,a,trifluro-2,6-dinitro-N,N,-di- 
propyl-p-toluidine 

Amine  or  low  volatile  esters  of  2,4-di- 
chlorophenoxyacetic acid 


IF  HERBICIDES  ARE  HANDLED  OR  APPLIED  IMPROPERLY,  OR  IF 
UNUSED  PORTIONS  ARE  NOT  DISPOSED  OF  SAFELY,  THEY  MAY  BE 
INJURIOUS  TO  HUMANS,  DOMESTIC  ANIMALS,  DESIRABLE  PLANTS, 
AND  FISH  OR  OTHER  WILDLIFE,  AND  MAY  CONTAMINATE  WATER 
SUPPLIES.  USE  HERBICIDES  ONLY  WHEN  NEEDED  AND  HANDLE 
THEM  WITH  CARE.  FOLLOW  THE  DIRECTIONS  AND  HEED  ALL  PRE- 
CAUTIONS ON  THE  CONTAINER  LABEL. 
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ICOR  50%  WP 

HERBICIDE 

now  registered  for 
use  on  Sugarcane 

in  Louisiana 

and  Texas. 

SENCOR,  the  No.  1  preemergence  broadleaf  herbicide  for  soybeans, 
is  now  registered  for  control  of  these  grass  and  broadleaf  weeds 
in  Louisiana  and  Texas  sugarcane: 

Grass  Weeds:  Broadleaf  Weeds: 

Crabgrass  Spiny  amaranth  Marestail 

Foxtails  Field  bindweed  Wild  mustard 

Seedling  johnsongrass  Chickweed  Winter  oats 

Signalgrass  (Brachiaria)  Curly  dock  Pigweeds 

Henbit  Common  purslane 

Lambsquarters  Sowthistle 
London  rocket 

•  Five  years  of  testing  have  shown  that  SENCOR  controls  grass 
and  broadleaf  weeds  that  cut  cane  yields— WITHOUT  CAUSING 
INJURY  THAT  LEAVES  BIG  GAPS  IN  CANE  STANDS.  And 
that  means  more  cane  and  more  sucrose  every  year. 

•  Preemergence  and  postemergence  applications 

•  Band  or  broadcast 

•  Apply  by  ground  or  air 

Ask  your  dealer  for  complete  details  about  this  great  new 
sugarcane  herbicide  right  away. 


jflj 


Mobay  Chemical  Corporation 

Agricultural  Chemicals  Division 

Box  4913,  Kansas  City,  Missouri  64120 


SENCOR  is  a  Reg   TM  of  the  Parent  Company  of  Farbenfabriken  Bayer  GmbH,  Leverkusen 

7921 
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Maximize  your  sugar  cane  yield... 
use  the  Gro-Mix  system. 


For  complete  information,  contact 
the  Amoco  Fertilizer  Plant  in  your  area. 


Jeanerette,  LA 
(318)276-5051 


New  Roads,  LA 
(504)  638-6343 


Thibodaux,  LA 
(504)447-4081 


The  Gro-Mix  system,  with  our  exclusive 
patented  "Brain  Center,"  blends 
anhydrous  ammonia  with  a  liquid 
potash  solution  to  form  an  aqua 
ammonia  potash  solution.  Readny- 
available  liquid  phosphate  is  applied 
at  the  same  time  to  form  a  complete 
N-P-K  fertilizer  tailored  to  your  crop's 
plant  food  needs. 

One-trip  application  saves  labor  and 
fuel,  too.  Proven  time  and  again  over 
the  last  20  years,  it's  "the  best  way 
known  to  grow  sugar  cane." 

Our  job  is  you. 
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UP  FRONT 

(Continued  from  page  3) 

Ions   by    1990,    compared   with    12 
gallons  today. 

4.  Juice,  "the  natural  one,"  is  on  the 
gain.  Citrus  fruits  suffered  some 
weather  setbacks,  but  currently  tak- 
ing place  is  an  apple  juice  "explo- 
sion." Slow  and  steady  gains  for 
juice  are  anticipated. 

5.  The  decline  in  coffee  consumption 
is  due  to  consumer  preference  for 
cold  drinks,  population  changes, 
supply  problems  and  consumer  re- 
bellion to  high  prices.  In  1962,  the 
average  per  capita  number  of  cups 
was  3.12,  but  in  1977,  the  average 
had  dropped  to  2.03  cups.  Per  capita 
consumption  of  coffee  in  1960  was 
35.7  gallons.  Today  it  has  declined 
to  24  gallons  and  is  expected  to  de- 
crease to  16.7  gallons  by  1990. 

6.  The  declining  interest  in  milk  is 
attributed  to  fewer  children,  a 
switch  to  other  sources  of  minerals 
and  vitamins,  a  change  to  low-fat 
products,  and  changing  tastes.  In 
1960  milk  was  the  number  one  bev- 
erage with  per  capita  consumption 
of  37.9  gallons.  In  1978  it  is  esti- 
mated to  be  17.5  gallons. 

7.  Consumption  of  distilled  spirits 
reached  442  million  gallons  or  2.0 
gallons  per  capita  in  1977.  Con- 
sumption seems  to  have  picked  up 
somewhat  in  1978,  reflecting  large 
advertising  budgets  to  spark  con- 
sumer demand.  Preferences  for 
more  mixable  white  goods,  such 
as  rums  and  vodkas,  will  continue, 
with  specialty  products  like  vor- 
dials  and  liqueurs  on  the  upswing. 

8.  The  biggest  surprise  is  the  increase 
in  the  sale  of  bottled  waters  be- 
tween 1967  and  1977.  France's  Per- 
rier  water  has  really  made  a  big 
"splash"  in  the  market.  Packaged, 
priced  and  advertised  like  a  soft 
drink,  it  contains  no  calories,  no 
additives,  no  artificial  flavorings 
or  sweeteners,  no  chemicals  or  pre- 
servatives. 


IN  WASHINGTON 

-(Continued  from  page  8) 

tration  can  both  support.  We  are 
pleased  that  this  process  is  ongoing. 
By  the  end  of  January,  we  will  know 
whether  or  not  a  satisfactory  bill  can 
be  produced  by  this  process. 
Should  these  meetings  fail  to  define 
an  adequate  bill,  we  plan  to  introduce 
legislation  which  will  arrest  the  pre- 
cipitous decline  in  this  industry  and 
provide  stable  prices  to  consumers. 

We  will  be  in  touch  with  you  again 
soon  and  will  need  your  support  once< 
more  to  resolve  this  critical  farm  prob- 
lem." 

Senator  Long,  Chairman  of  the  State 
Finance  Committee,  which  has  jurisdic- 
tion over  sugar  legislation  in  the  Senate,: 
increased  his  committee  membership 
from  18  to  20.  In  addition  to  Senator 
Long,  Democratic  members  are  Her- 
man Talmadge  (Ga.),  Abraham  Ribicoffi 
(Conn.),  Harry  Byrd,  Jr.  (Va.),  Gaylord 
Nelson  (Wis.),  Mike  Gravel  (Alaska), 
Lloyd  Bentsen  (Tex.),  Spark  Matsunaga 
(Hawaii),  Daniel  Patrick  Koynihan  (N.Y.), 
Max  Baucus  (Mont.),  David  Boren  (Ok.), 
and  Bill  Bradley  (N.J.).  Baucus,  Boren 
and  Bradley  are  freshman  Senators  nomi- 
nated to  Committee  membership  by  the 
party  caucus.  Republican  members  are 
Senators  Robert  Dole  (Kan.),  Bob  Pack- 
wood  (Ore.),  William  Roth,  Jr.  (Del.), 
John  Danforth  (Mo.),  John  Chafee  (R.I.), 
H.  John  Heinz  III  (Pa.),  Malcolm  Wallop 
(Wyo.),  and  David  Durenberger  (Minn.).j 
Chafee,  Heinz,  Wallop  and  Durenberger 
are  new  to  the  Committee,  and  Duren- 
berger is  new  to  the  Senate,  as  well. 
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"Sugar  Factory  Insurance 
Specialists" 

GILLIS,  ELLIS  &  BAKER 

135  St.  Charles  Ave.  New  Orleans,  La. 

Suite  700 

Telephone  581-3334 


BARTLETT  CHEMICALS,  INC. 
Walter   ML    Bartlett 

SUGAR  HOUSE  CHEMICALS 

COMPLETE  LABORATORY  SUPPLIES 

AND   REAGENT  CHEMICALS 

SCHMIDT  &   HAENSCH   POLARIMETERS 

1460   South  Peters  St. 

New   Orleans,   La. 

(504)  523-4911 


FREE  CLASSIFIED  ADS 

FOR  SALE:  Cameco  cane  harvester,  IH  806, 
IH1206,  3  row  cultivator.  Phone  (318)  276- 
6407. 

FOR  SALE:  Two  1972  Cameco  harvesters,  1972 
tractor  mounted  Cameco  loader,  1976  self-pro- 
pelled Cameco  loader.  Phone  (504)  545-3040. 
FOR  SALE:  All  types  of  sugar  cane  equipment, 
(including  trucks  and  trailers.  Phone  (318)  937- 
5184. 

WANTED:  Chief  engineer  with  experience  in 
Louisiana  sugar  mill.  Excellent  salary  and  bene- 
fits. Send  resume  in  strict  confidence  to  The 
[Sugar  Bulletin.  Reply  to  ad  MR. 
[WANTED:  Experienced  assistant  engineer  for 
[Louisiana  sugar  mill.  Send  resume  to  The  Sugar 
[Bulletin.  Reply  to  ad  NR. 

[WANTED:  Experienced  sugar  house  mechanics 
jfor  year  round  employment.  Send  resume  to  The 
j Sugar  Bulletin.  Reply  to  ad  OR. 
j WANTED:  Mechanics  for  year  round  employ- 
ment in  a  Louisiana  sugar  mill.  Contact  Glenn 
Timmons,  Smithfield  Sugar  Co-op.  (504)  627- 
5173. 

FOR  SALE:  1969  Thomson  cane  harvester,  3 
row  cultivator  with  off-bar  attachment.  6000 
\nhydrous  Ammoiia  tank.  (504)  872-1553. 


Commercial  Members  of  the 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  CANE  LEAGUE 
OF  THE  U.S.A.,  INC. 

AMOCO  OIL  COMPANY 

Atlanta,  Georgia 

ASSUMPTION  BANK  &  TRUST  CO. 
Napoleonville,  La. 

CANE  MACHINERY  &  ENGINEERING 

CO.,  INC. 

P.O.  Box  968 

Thibodaux,  La.  70301 

COLONIAL  MOLASSES  COMPANY 
P.  O.  Box  19004  New  Orleans,  La.  70119 

COMMERCIAL  BANK  AND  TRUST  CO. 
Franklin,  La.  70538 

DEEP  SOUTH  COOPERATIVE  ASSN. 

P.  O.  Box  1066 

Thibodaux,  La.  70301 

J  &  L/HONIRON  ENGINEERING  CO.,  INC. 

P.  O.  Box  620 

Jeanerette,  La.  70544 

WESTWAY  TRADING  CORP. 

Manard  Molasses  Division 

1330  Whitney  Building 

New  Orleans,  La. 

F.  C.  SCHAFFER  &  ASSOCIATES 

1020  Florida  Blvd. 
Baton  Rouge,  La.  70802 

PELICAN  STATE  LIME  CO. 
Morgan  City,  La.  70380 

SOUTH  LOUISIANA  PCA 

P.  O.  Box  488 

Napoleonville,  La.  70390 

STANDARD  SUPPLY  &  HARDWARE 
CO.,  INC. 

822  Tchoupitoulas  St. 
New  Orleans,  La. 

THE   THOMSON  MACHINERY   COMPANY, 

INC. 

P.  O.  Box  71 

Thibodaux,  La.  70301 

WHITNEY  NATIONAL  BANK 
New  Orleans.  La. 
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Stop  Brown  Panicum. 


Why?  Because  years  of  use  by  leading  growers  have  shown 
that  just  one  pre-emergence  application  of  liquid  Fenac  " 
sugarcane  herbicide  can  eliminate  seedling  Johnsongrass  and 
other  persistent  annual  pests  like  crabgrass,  foxtail  and 
barnyardgrass    Growers  also  report  having  seen  startling  results 
on  brown  top  panicum 

Even  better,  Fenac  also  knocks  out  nine  major  broadleaf 
weeds,  including  morningglory,  dock,  chickweed  and  henbit. 

Your  sugarcane  doesn't  have  to  compete  for  sunlight, 
fertilizer,  moisture  and  row  space     Its  vigor  and  yields. 
along  with  your  profits  are  increased  by  elimination  of 
unwanted  weeds  mi  HA 

Right  now,  Fenac  is  m  short  supply        |  lHiIIi 
But  we're  working  hard  to  correct  the  .^ 

problem.  Because  we're  all  after  <$f[)CHEf 

cleaner,  more  profitable  cane. 


(Use  these  products  in  accordance  with  label  directions  and  only  on  those  crops 
registered  for  their  use.) 

AMCHEM  PRODUCTS    INC  .  AMBLER.  PA    19002 
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We  stand  for  the  encouragement  of  Home 
Industries  as  against  Foreign  Competition 
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UP  FRONT 
WITH  THE  LEAGUE 


by 

Thomas  M.  Warner 


What  a  Way  to  Go 

(A  Reprint  from  Rocky  Mountain  News) 


On  January  15,  1919,  a  tidal  wave  of 
sweet,  sticky  death  gushed  through  Bos- 
ton's North  End,  leaving  21  dead,  150  in- 
jured and  homes  and  businesses  crushed 
beneath  tons  of  brown,  sugary  syrup. 

The  Great  Boston  Molasses  Disaster 
recently  had  its  60th  anniversary.  It  was 
one  of  the  most  bizarre  disasters  ever  to 
occur  anywhere.  In  its  day,  news  of  the 
accident  temporarily  made  larger  head- 
lines than  the  Paris  Peace  Conference 
and  the  events  in  revolution-torn  Russia. 

Bostonians  working  and  shopping  in  the 
city's  commercial-waterfront  area  were 
enjoying  a  rather  warm  afternoon  for 
Tanuarv  when  disaster  struck  at  about 
12:30  P.M.  at  Commercial  Street  and 
[Atlantic  Avenue.  Nearby,  Boston  patrol- 
man Frank  McManus  had  iust  checked 
(his  pocket  watch  and  was  calling  his  pre- 
binct  station  from  a  signal  box  at  the 
|:>ase  of  Copps  Hill.  Not  far  away  from 
jVTcManus  stood  the  50  foot  high,  90  foot 
jwide  cast  iron  tank  of  the  Purity  Dis- 
tilling Company,  a  subsidiary  of  the 
jlCJ.S.  Industrial  Alcohol  Company.  Inside 
It  was  a  bulging  2.2  million  gallons  of 
|*ooey  molasses. 

At  the  time,  molasses— used  in  making 
| -urn  was  as  much  a  part  of  Boston  as 


the  baked  bean.  The  Boston  waterfront 
was  a  center  of  the  molasses  trade  and 
ships  by  the  dozen  moored  on  the  wa- 
terfront. Suddenly  the  tank  burst  open, 
sending  a  wave  of  molasses  two  stories 
high  down  Commercial  Street.  The  tidal 
wave  of  goo,  which  weighed  about  12 
pounds  a  gallon,  was  traveling  at  about 
35  m.p.h.  as  it  swept  over  and  through 
everything  in  its  path. 

Witnesses  later  testified  they  heard 
machine-gunlike  noises  as  the  tank  burst 
its  rivets.  They  said  six  children  immedi- 
ately were  swallowed  up.  At  its  most 
destructive  moments,  the  molasses  wave 
was  15  feet  tall  and  100  feet  wide  and 
after  it  was  finished  it  covered  a  two 
block  area. 

The  task  of  cleaning  up  and  recover- 
ing bodies  lasted  days  and  involved  hun- 
dreds of  volunteers.  Crews  found  a  man 
and  his  wagon  embedded  in  a  mountain 
of  molasses.  The  driver  and  his  horse 
were  frozen  and  preserved  —  as  if  time 
had  stood  still. 

The  cause  of  this  disaster  was  debated 
for  years.  One  theory  is  the  molasses  had 
been  fermenting  and  built  up  an  explo- 
sive force  too  great  for  the  tank  to  con- 
tain. 
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IN  THE  HELD  WITH 
LLOYD  L.  LAUDEN 


Cold  Weather 

Increasing  Cane  Yields 

Mr.  Kahao 


Cold  weather  has  been  around  for  a 
long  period.  Along  with  the  cold  wea- 
ther has  been  frequent  rainfall.  Although 
there  is  very  little  cane  growers  can  do 
about  wet  and  cold  soils,  this  condition 
is  not  good  for  sugar  cane.  The  most  that 
can  be  done  about  this  condition  at  this 
time  (February  19)  is  to  drain  fields 
wherever  possible.  Warm  weather,  with- 
out much  rainfall,  for  the  next  three 
weeks  could  do  much  to  help  stands  of 
cane  for  this  crop. 

Researchers,  County  Agents,  cane 
growers,  Agricultural  Stabilization  and 
Conservation  Service  personnel,  League 
workers,  and  others  have  tried  to  deter- 
mine why  some  growers  consistently 
make  higher  yields  of  cane  per  acre  than 
other  growers. 

Dr.  Denver  Loupe,  Director  of  the 
Louisiana  Cooperative  Extension  Ser- 
vice, and  County  Agents  in  every  parish 
in  the  cane  belt  have  spent  a  consider- 
able amount  of  time  in  search  of  an  an- 
swer to  the  questions  of  why  some  cane 
growers  can  make  5  or  more  tons  per 
acre  than  others.  The  writer  has  inter- 
viewed and  spent  a  considerable  amount 
of  time  with  a  number  of  high  yield 
producers  to  determine  a  suitable  answer 
to  that  question.  In  geenral,  answers  re- 
ceived by  those  mentioned  have  been 
similar. 

There  are  some  slight  variations  in 
reasons  given  by  high  yield  cane  grow- 
ers, but,  in  general,  following  closely  the 
recommended  practices  of  the  County 
Agents,  and  very  close  supervision  of 
every  operation  on  the  farm  seem  to  be 


the  two  factors  which  always   are  the  | 
first  items  mentioned  as  their  reasons  for 
producing  better  than  average  tonnage. 
Throughout    a   discussion   with    a   high 
yield  producer,  good  management  and 
close  supervision  are  always  brought  up 
several  times.  In  the  end,  most  of  these  j 
growers  will  reluctantly  say  management ' 
is  their  best  tool. 

In  addition  to  following  recommended 
practices  and  being  good  managers,  there 
could  be  some  very  specific  things  that 
each  of  these  high  yield  producers  are 
doing  that  could  possibly  advantageously 
affect  yield  of  cane.  However,  nothing! 
dramatic  has  ever  come  to  fore  in  any 
discussion  with  these  growers  by  the 
writer.  Most  of  these  growers  say  they 
control  grass  and  weeds,  use  about  the 
same  amount  of  fertilizer  as  other  grow- 
ers, get  some  heat  treated  seed  each 
year,  don't  keep  too  much  old  stubble, 
do  a  good  job  of  planting  and  the  dis- 
cussion sounds  like  the  recommendations 
of  the  county  agent. 

Mr.  Kenneth  Kahao,  President  of1 
Smithfield  Sugar  Co-op.,  cane  farmer  in 
West  Baton  Rouge  Parish,  and  Vice 
President  of  the  American  Sugar  Cane 
League  has  requested  that  some  kind  of 
forum  be  held  where  some  of  the  high 
yield  award  winners  could  serve  on  a 
panel  where  a  full  discussion  of  the  sub- 
ject could  come  before  other  growers. 
Mr.  Kahao  feels  that  such  a  panel  could 
possibly  point  out  something  that  is 
being  overlooked.  More  thought  will  be 
given  to  this  idea  and  perhaps  a  panel 
discussion  can  be  arranged  on  the  sub-j 
ject. 
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IN  WASHINGTON 
WITH 


SUGAR  BILLS  INTRODUCED 

House  Agriculture  Committee  Chair- 
man Thomas  Foley  (D-Wash.)  and  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  Chairman  Al  Ull- 
man  (D-Ore.)  jointly  introduced  the  In- 
ternational Sugar  Stabilization  Act  of 
1979  (H.R.  2172)  on  February  15.  The 
two  committees  chaired  by  Foley  and 
Ullman  share  jurisdiction  over  sugar  leg- 
islation. The  entire  Louisiana  Congres- 
sional delegation  is  co-sponsoring  the 
bill,  which  also  has  the  full  backing  of 
the  League.  The  Foley/Ullman  Bill  is 
expected  to  be  the  primary  House  vehi- 
cle for  implementing  a  new  sugar  pro- 
gram this  year,  although  other  miscel- 
laneous bills  may  be  introduced. 

The  Foley/Ullman  Bill  is  similar  to 
last  session's  de  la  Garza  Bill,  although 
provision  has  been  made  for  a  %0  per 
pound  deficiency  payment  for  the  1978- 
82  crops.  Although  it  is  well  known  that 
payments  are  not  popular  among  pro- 
ducers, the  provision  was  written  into 
the  legislation  in  order  to  accommodate 
President  Carter's  concern  with  the  con- 
sumer price  index.  The  President  prefers 
guaranteeing  a  producer  return  through 
a  combination  of  import  fees  and  quo- 
tas, and  a  payment  to  the  processor,  in 

(Figure   1) 


DON  WALLACE 


order  to  hold  down  the  shelf  price  of- 
sugar. 

The  Foley   Ullman  Bill  provides  for: 

(1)  A  market  price  objective  for  crop! 
years  1978-1982  supported  by  fees 
and  quotas.  The  marketprice  ob- 
jective would  be  escalated  by  the 
percentage  change  in  cost  of  pro-! 
duction,  with  a  7%  cap  to  the  in- 
crease. The  Agriculture  Committee 
estimates  that  cost  of  production,; 
to  be  determined  by  cost  of  pro- 
duction studies  authorized  in  thei 
legislation,  will  average  5.65%. 

(2)  A  maximum  per  pound  payment  to 
processors  of  Vxt,  added  to  the  mar- 
ket price,  to  achieve  an  "assured 
return"  to  the  producer  at  the  fol 
lowing  levels:         (See  Figure  1) 

President  Carter  has  made  it  known  i 
that  he  will  support  a  market  price  ob- 
jective of  15.8?  for  1979,  with  a1/^  pay- 
ment, assuring  a  return  to  the  producer 
of  16.30.  The  President  will  reportedly; 
hold  fast  to  this  position,  which  is  close  i 
to   the   Foley/Ullman  projected  return! 
for  1979.  Howard  Hjort,  the  President's 
chief  farm  economist,  has  called  a  Feb- 
ruary 26  meeting  of  the  industry  repre- 
sentatives with  whom  he  has  held  a  series 
of  discussions  during  December  and  Jan- 
( continued  on  page  15 ) 


Beginning  Market 

Maximum 

Maximum  Assured 

Price  Objective 

Payment 

Return 

1978 

15.25^ 
Estimated  Market 

+ 

0.500 

15.75^ 

Price  Objective 

Maximum 

Maximum  Assured 

(5.65%  escalation) 

Pavment 

Return 

1979 

16.110 

4- 

0.500 

16.610 

1980 

17.02 

+ 

0.500 

17.52 

1981 

17.98 

+ 

0.500 

18.48 

1982 

19.00 

+ 

0.500 

=                  19.50 
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Weedmaster 
detruit  de 

mauvais 
herbes  pour  moins  d argent 
que  des  autres  herbicides. 

Weedmaster  zeroes  in  on  sugar  cane  profit  robbers. 


Anytime  weeds  invade  your  cane, 
your're  losing  money.  Weedssap 
valuable  moisture  and  nutrients 
from  cane,  cutting  shoot  population 
and  taking  a  big  bite  out  of  your  final 
yield.  And  heavy  growth  of  tough 
weeds  like  aster  and  goldenrod  slow 
cane  growth  and  can  lead  to  heavy 
mill  dockage  in  harvested  cane. 

Don't  let  weeds  steal  your  profits. 
Ask  for  Weedmaster  from  Velsicol. 

Weedmaster  can  be  applied  early 
in  the  spring  to  control  winter  weeds 
on  stubble  cane  or  used  as  a  post- 
emergence  herbicide  as  soon  as 
weeds  emerge. 


And  used  as  directed,  Weedmas- 
ter will  control  your  toughest  weed 
problems  such  as  aster  and  golden- 
rod  at  a  LOWER  cost  than  other 
popular  sugarcane  weed  control 
programs. 

Remember,  Weedmaster  detruit 
de  mauvais  pour  moins  de  argent 
que  des  autres  herbicides. 


rs\ 


Before  using 
any  pesticide, 
read  the  label. 


VELSICOL 


icago, 

Velsicol  is  a  subsidiary  of  Northwest  Industries,  Inc. 
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THE  OUTFIELD  TESTS 

by 

Windell  Jackson 


Most  growers  know  about  the  opera- 
tion of  the  American  Sugar  Cane  League's 
secondary  and  primary  stations  because 
growers  receive  newly  released  varieties 
from  these  stations.  However,  not  many 
growers  have  had  a  chance  to  see  or 
have  explained  the  operation  of  the  out- 
field test  location. 

There  are  fifteen  outfield  locations 
scattered  throughout  the  cane-growing 
parishes  of  Louisiana.  L.S.U.,  U.S.D.A., 
and  the  American  Sugar  Cane  League 
outfield  teams  work  in  cooperation  with 
the  operators  at  each  location.  The  co- 
operators  give  of  their  time,  labor,  and 
some  of  their  land.  Their  time  and  labor 
are  required  during  planting  and  harvest. 
All  growers  know  these  are  times  when 
there  is  often  not  enough  time  or  labor 
to  do  one's  own  work,  so  any  help  they 
provide  is  deeply  appreciated  by  the  re- 
searchers. 

At  most  outfield  locations,  there  are 
test  fields  of  plant  cane,  first  stubble, 
second  stubble,  and  fallow  ground  for 
the  next  planting.  Each  of  the  four  test 
fields  require  about  three  acres,  for  a 
total  of  twelve  acres  involved  in  outfield 
use  at  each  location. 

In  an  outfield  test,  there  may  be  as 
many  as  twenty  different  varieties,  in- 
cluding the  checks  (commercial  varieties) 
planted  in  3  or  4  randomized,  replicated, 
32  foot  long,  3-row  plots.  All  of  the  seed 
required  to  plant  the  plots  has  to  be  cut 
and  planted  by  hand.  In  most  cases,  be- 
cause of  the  location  of  the  seed  in  the 
cut,  the  seed  has  to  be  loaded  on  to  the 
planters'  aid  by  hand.  At  most  locations 
the  use  of  two  planters'  aids,  two  trac- 
tors and  drivers,  and  two  planting  crews 
of  3  or  4  people  each  are  obtained  from 
the  operator.  With  this  much  equipment 
and  labor,  a  full  day  is  required  to  plant 
an  outfield  test  of  3  acres. 

After  the  test  field  is  planted,  the  co- 
operator's  standard  cultural  practices  are 
followed.  The  test  field  does  not  get  any 
special   treatment,  therefore  a  compari- 


son of  the  new  varieties  and  the  stand 
ard  varieties  can  be  made  under  norma 
farming  conditions. 

The  outfield  tests  are  harvested  in  ; 
normal  harvesting  rotation,  starting  witlt 
second  stubble  at  each  location,  and  fit 
nishing  up  with  plant  cane  at  each  loca 
tion.  The  cooperator's  harvesters  are  usee 
to  harvest  the  test,  and  some  labor  i: 
used  to  help  separate  the  plots. 

Plots  of  varieties  still  in  the  testing 
program  and  the  standard  check  varie* 
ties  are  kept  separated  from  the  uni 
wanted  varieties. 

Each  plot  is  then  weighed  and  a  I 
stalk  sample  is  pulled  from  each.  Froir 
the  weight  of  the  plot,  tons  of  cane  pe] 
acre  can  be  determined.  The  15  stall 
sample  is  run  through  a  sample  mill  ai 
the  U.S.D.A.  Sugar  Cane  Laboratory  all 
Houma,  and  sugar  per  ton  of  cane  is  de| 
termined.  By  using  tons  of  cane  per  acre 
and  sugar  per  ton  of  cane,  sugar  per  acre 
can  be  determined.  As  stated  earlier,  this 
is  done  for  both  the  new  varieties  ancit 
the  check  varieties,  giving  a  good  conn 
parison  of  the  ability  of  each  variety 
under  varying  conditions  such  as  cul- 
tural practices,  soil  types,  and  weather 

Yield  data  is  not  the  only  information 
derived  from  outfield  testing.  There  are 
many  other  characteristics  that  can  be  ob^ 
tained  from  observation.  They  are  erect- 
ness,  brittleness,  harvestibility,  mosaic, 
susceptibility,  stubbling  ability,  borer  re-t 
sistance,  herbicide  resistance,  weed  com 
petition,  and  damage  from  freezing. 

Using  a  combination  of  the  derived 
and  observed  data,  the  fate  of  a  new 
variety  is  determined.  There  are  many 
other  steps  and  people  involved  before 
a  cane  can  get  to  outfield  testing.  Out- 
field testing  is  one  of  the  last  steps  be- 
fore a  cane  is  released  to  the  growers 
from  the  secondary  stations. 

On  behalf  of  all  the  outfield  crewj 
thank  you  to  the  cooperators,  and  we 
hope  to  work  with  you  for  many  more 
years. 
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GUTHION 

bears  down  on 
borers. 


Sugarcane  is  a 
long-haul  crop. 
You  can't  relax  on 
sugarcane  borer 
control.  And 
nothing  bears 
down  on  borers 
like  GUTHION 
insecticide. 
Especially  when 
used  according  to 
the  system  devel- 
oped by  LSU 
entomologists: 

1.  Rely  on  beneficial  insect 
control  as  long  as  possible. 

2.  Use  entomologists  or 
trained  checkers  to  inspect  fields 
regularly  through  September. 

3.  Spray  only  when  fields  have 
a  5%  borer  infestation. 

4.  Then  spray  with  GUTHION, 
the  only  insecticide  recom- 
mended for  borer  control  by 
LSU. 

Selective  use  of  GUTHION 
reduces  insecticide  costs. 
Gives  better  borer  control  so 
you  can  grow  more  tons  of 


cane  with  higher 
sucrose  content. 
Helps  grow  better- 
quality  seed  pieces 
for  more  produc- 
tive plant-cane 
stands. 

As  long  as  you 
grow  cane,  rely  on 
GUTHION  2L  to 
bear  down  on 
borers  and  give 
you  better  control 
for  the  money. 

GUTHION  2L  is  a  RESTRICTED 
USE  PESTICIDE. 

GUTHION  is  a  Reg.  TM  of  the  Parent  Company 

of  Farbenfabriken  Bayer  GmbH,  Leverkusen.  79161 


ifti 


Mobay  Chemical  Corporation 
Agricultural  Chemicals  Division 
Box  4913,  Kansas  City  MO  64120 
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LONG  LIVE 
THE  LOUISIANA  SUGAR  INDUSTRY 


(A  talk  by  Gilbert  J.  Durbin  before  the  American  Society  of  Sugar  Cane  Tech- 
nologists, February  9,  1979) 


When  Louisiana  started  commercial 
production  of  sugar  in  1795,  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  was  only  6 
years  old.  George  Washington  was  still 
President.  Louisiana  wasn't  even  a  state 
and  wouldn't  become  one  for  17  more 
years.  Abraham  Lincoln  and  Mat  Dillon 
were  not  yet  born. 

My  wife  says  the  only  thing  all  that 
proves  is  that  we  have  an  old  industry. 
I  think  it  also  proves  that  the  growing 
of  sugar  cane  is  better  adapted  to  our 
cane  area  than  is  any  other  farm  enter- 
prise. For  this  and  other  reasons,  the 
Louisiana  sugar  industry  is  going  to  sur- 
vive the  present  period  of  low  prices. 

A  review  of  Louisiana  sugar  history 
in  the  1920's  should  convince  anyone 
this  industry  has  great  resilience.  For  a 
few  minutes,  I'd  like  to  discuss  what  hap- 
pened in  the  1920's.  That  was  a  tough 
period  for  the  Louisiana  sugar  industry. 
Many  individuals  went  bankrupt,  but 
others  did  not  and  the  industry  survived. 

Cane  diseases  became  widespread  in 
the  early  1820's,  because  there  had  been 
no  adequate  research  program  for  many 
years.  Sugar  production  declined  to  47,- 
000  tons.  We  now  consider  anything  less 
than  600,000  tons  a  short  crop.  When  it 
became  obvious  the  industry  would  be 
destroyed  unless  something  was  done, 
the  leaders  really  got  going.  Here  are 
some  of  the  things  they  did,  all  in  the 
1920's: 

1.  Formed  the  American  Sugar  Cane 
League. 

2.  Established  experiment  stations  at 
Canal  Point,  Florida,  Houma,  and 
Baton  Rouge. 


3.  As   an  interim   measure,   imported 
P.O.J,    cane    varieties    from   Indo-    j 
nesia   to   replace    Louisiana's    dis- 
eased varieties. 

4.  Started  the  cooperative  variety-de- 
velopment program  which  is  still 
conducted  by  the  U.S.D.A.,  L.S.U., 
and  the  League. 

5.  Employed  for  a  five-year  period  a 
consultant  who  had  helped  reha- 
bilitate Argentina's  sugar  industry 
following  its  near  destruction  by 
cane  diseases. 

6.  Expanded  the  Audubon  Sugar  Fac- 
tory. 

7.  Experimented  with  growing  and 
processing  sugar  beets. 

8.  Established  the  State  Agricultural 
Credit  Corporation. 

9.  Numerous  other  actions  which  re- 
established confidence  in  the  Lou- 
isiana sugar  industry. 

Cane  diseases  were  by  no  means  the 
only  problem  of  the  1920's.  Cane  borers 
almost  destroyed  the  P.O.J,  varieties  in 
the  early  stages  of  their  increase.  The 
record  flood  of  1927  damaged  the  in- 
dustry. Like  now,  low  sugar  prices  were 
also  among  the  problems. 

Tariff  increases  were  tried  as  a  means 
of  controlling  imports  of  cheap  foreign 
sugar,  but  high  tariffs  were  finally  aban- 
doned in  1934  when  the  quota  system 
was  enacted.  I  don't  know  how  long  it 
will  take  President  Carter  to  learn  that 
history  teaches  that  import  quotas  are 
better  than  import  duties. 
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Unfortunately,  economic  advisors  have 
led  political  leaders  astray  into  believing 
the  United  States  can  indefinitely  con- 
tinue importing  more  goods  than  we  ex- 
port. These  same  economists  say  our 
government  can  continue  spending  more 
money  than  it  takes  in.  And  they  try  to 
control  inflation  by  increasing  interest 
rates,  which  increases  production  costs, 
which  in  turn  creates  more  inflation. 

Sometimes  I  think  if  all  economists 
were  laid  end  to  end  it  would  be  a  good 
idea,  and  I  am  one  of  them.  Unfortu- 
nately some  of  them  have  been  educated 
beyond  their  ability  to  comprehend  com- 
mon sense. 

Let  me  get  back  to  sugar  and  state 
the  real  reason  why  I  know  the  Louis- 
iana sugar  industry  is  going  to  survive 
is  you,  the  people  in  the  industry.  You 
are  strong-willed,  intelligent,  hard-work- 
ing, and  you  enjoy  what  you  are  doing. 
You  share  information  and  ideas  with 
one  another,  as  you  are  doing  in  this 
Technologists  meeting.  There  is  more 
unity  among  individuals  and  segments 
of  the  industry  than  ever  before. 

I  think  you  know  the  things  the  Lou- 
isiana sugar  industry  needs  to  survive. 
One  thing  is  larger  cane  yields.  You  plant 
breeders  have  given  us  varieties  which 
produce  high  sugar  per  ton,  but  not  high 
yields  per  acre.  Maybe  you  can't  do  it. 
Maybe  our  bigger  yields  will  have  to 
come  from  cultural  practices. 

Another  thing  we  need  is  more  tons 
ground  per  factory.  We  have  made  prog- 
ress in  this  area,  but  not  enough.  Twenty 
years  ago  the  average  of  tons  ground  per 
factory  was  just  a  little  over  100,000  tons. 
[Now  the  figure  is  200,000.  We  need  to 
shoot  for  400,000  tons.  I  believe  the  pro- 
cessors who  are  going  to  survive  already 
have  long-range  plans  to  expand  their 
capacity. 

Where  will  the  cane  for  this  increased 
l  capacity  come  from?  Hopefully,  some  of 
lit  will  come  from  higher  yields  per  acre. 
Unfortunately,  some  may  come  as  a  re- 
sult of  factories  which  cease  operations. 
And  some  may  come  from  an  increase 
in  cane  acreage. 


It  may  sound  strange  to  talk  of  more 
cane  acreage  at  a  time  when  we  have 
reduced  our  cane  acreage,  but  I  think 
we  should  not  accept  our  present  status 
as  normal  or  permanent.  When  the  soy- 
bean bubble  bursts,  the  land  that  was 
shifted  from  cane  to  soybeans  can  be 
shifted  back  to  cane.  Land  in  and  adja- 
cent to  the  cane  area  which  has  been 
cleared  for  soybean  production  may  be- 
come available  for  sugar  cane  produc- 
tion at  some  point  in  the  future.  This  is 
a  very  large  amount  of  land.  Lastly,  some 
growers  are  already  expanding  their  cane 
acreage  by  succession  planting,  which 
eliminates  the  idle  or  fallow  year  in  the 
rotation. 

I  have  one  more  thought  to  leave  with 
you.  We  have  reason  to  be  proud  of  the 
history  of  the  Louisiana  sugar  industry. 
We  should  honor  the  past,  because  with- 
out it  there  would  be  no  present.  But 
we  should  keep  our  thoughts  and  eyes 
on  the  future.  I  believe  the  greatest  chap- 
ter in  the  history  of  the  Louisiana  sugar 
industry  will  be  the  next  one. 

Carved  on  the  front  of  the  National  Ar- 
chives Building  are  these  words:  "What 
is  past  is  prologue."  A  Washington  cab 
driver  translates  that  to  mean:  "You  ain't 
seen  nothing  yet." 

Long  live  the  Louisiana  sugar  industry! 


Sugar    Bulletin 
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CONTROL  IT,  AND 

TWO  TO  SEX  TONS  PER  ACRE 


Standard  Plantation 

Practice  wAsuhx 


2*  tons/acre 


nitons /acre        \       J^^ore-wre 


IF  YOU  LOSS 

ONE  RED CEMTTO  RHIZOME  JOHNSONGRASS, 
ITS  HOT  OUR  FAULT. 

We  cant  even  share  the  blame.  Because 

two  to  sty  i  vt?p        '    ™e\z  got  As\i\ox  ior  sugar  cznz  growers, 

TWO  TO  SIX  TONS  I ER  ACRE  Md  that  spdls  the  end  f ^  rhizome 

| 1 ^^ 1  StandardPlantat.n        Jo^HgraSS.  • 

s/;     I  phmtafi,™  Prance     Practice  w </  Asuiax         A  continuous  spray  program  for  two  or 
28  tons/acre         more  years  may  eliminate  rhizome 

21  tons/acre  25  tons/acre  JohnSOngTaSS  ill  VOllT  fields.  With  this  prt 

1  Assumption  I 22  tons/acre 25  tons/acre gram,  Asulox  systemic  herbicide  kills 

Lafourehe 16tons/acre 19  tons/acre Johnsongrass  completel y-leaves,  stems, 

Ufourche   I — 18tons/acre — I — 22tons/acre roots,  rhizomes  and  all.  You  must  continu 


Assumption 


La  foiirche 


Lafourche 


22  tons/acre 
16  tons/acre 


18  tons/acre 


25  tons/acre 


22  tons/acre 


Representative  tests  of  the  Expenw-ntalVvPerrmt 


««\o* 


< ,mn  cane,  lose  fohnsongrc 


feinting  is  everybody 
bread  and  butter. 


Some  Farm  Lenders 
Simply  Offer  More 

You  should  expect  more  than  money  from  your 
lender  these  days  He  or  she  is  really  your  financial 
partner  and  has  a  stake  in  your  success  and  security 
A  good  lender  will  do  everything  possible  to  help  you. 

That's  one  of  the  reasons  that  about  400,000 
American  farmers  and  ranchers  borrow  from  their 
local  Production  Credit  Association. 

Most  PCAs  offer  a  wide  range  of  financially-related 
services,  including  a  variety  of  insurance  and  record- 
keeping programs  The  services  vary  from  one 
association  to  another,  depending  upon  the  needs  of 
and  desires  of  the  members  in  each  area.  But  all  of 
these  optional  services  are  designed  to  provide  you 
and  your  family  with  more  security  And  with  greater 
control  over  your  financial  position 

Since  PCAs  specialize  in  agricultural  financing, 
their  staffs  also  offer  years  of  experience  in  helping 
farmers  and  ranchers.  There  aren't  many  problems 
that  PCA  ha's  not  encountered  in  its  45  years  of 
lending  to  farmers  and  ranchers. 

American  farmers  and  ranchers  borrow  more 
operating  money  from  PCA  than  any  other  private 
lender,  partly  because  they  can  tap  this  tremendous 
reservoir   of   agricultural   and  financial   experience 


when  they  need 

Here  are  some  of  the  other  reasons: 

*  PCAs  charge  only  simple  interest,  which  can  save 
you  many  dollars  over  a  year. 

*  When  you  borrow  from  PCA,  you  become  a  voting 
member  of  one  of  the  nation's  finest  agricultural 
cooperatives.  (Who  else  gives  you  a  voice  in  a  multi- 
million  dollar  financial  organization?) 

*  Each  PCA  has  access  to  a  m u It i -bill ion  dollar  money 
market,  which  means  that  it  can  handle  most  any  size 
farm  or  ranch  loan,  right  in  its  own  territory. 

*  And  when  farmers  talk,  PCA  listens.  We'd  better, 
because  we're  owned  by  farmers  and  ranchers. 

So  give  us  a  call  Or  drop  by  the  nearest  PCA  office. 
Let's  talk 


Free  Bumper  Sticker 

PCAs  have  established  a  world  bumper  sticker  record  by 
producing  and  distributing  over  561,000  "Farming  is 
Everybody's  Bread  and  Butter"  bumper  stickers  It's  just  one 
more  way  we  try  to  give  farmers  the  credit  they  deserve.  If 
you'd  like  one  of  the  bumper  stickers  free  of  charge,  mail 
this  coupon  to  your  local  PCA  Or  to  Production  Credit 
Associations,  P  0    Box  50062,  New  Orleans,  La   70150 


Name  _ 
Address 
Town  


_State 


-Zip 
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WORLD  SUGAR  PRODUCTION  AND 
CONSUMPTION  COMPARED 


Increase  or 

Decrease 

Production 

Statistical 

World  Sugar 

World  Sugar 

Over 

Crop  Year(a, 

i     Production 

Consumption" 

Consumption 

(In  thousands  of  metric  tc 

>ns,  raw  value) 

1978-79.  .  . 

.       91,858 

89,967 

+ 

1,891 

1977-78.  .  . 

.       92,280 

86,565 

+ 

5,715 

1976-77.  .  . 

.       88,426 

83,167 

+ 

5,259 

1975-76.  .  . 

82,811 

80,116 

+ 

2,695 

1974-75.  .  . 

79,600 

77,530 

+ 

2,070 

1973-74.  .  . 

80,299 

80,011 

+ 

288 

1972-73.  .  . 

76,788 

77,263 

— 

475 

1971-72.  .  . 

73,226 

75,373 

— 

2,147 

1970-71.  .  . 

72,205      r- 

73,882 

— 

1,677 

1969-70.  .  . 

.       73,776 

71,575 

+ 

2,201 

1968-69.  .  . 

67,258 

67,542 

— 

284 

1967-68.  .  . 

65,936 

65,042 

+ 

894 

1966-67.  .  . 

65,165 

64,882 

+ 

283 

1965-66.  .  . 

62,628 

62,259 

+ 

369 

1964-65.  .  . 

66,831 

59,273 

+ 

7,558 

1963-64.  .  . 

54,745 

54,261 

+ 

484 

1962-63.  .  . 

51,172 

54,479 

— 

3,307 

1961-62.  .  . 

52,351 

55,602 

— 

3,251 

1960-61.  .  . 

56,073 

52,734 

+ 

3,339 

1959-60.  .  . 

.       49,564 

48,858 

+ 

706 

1958-59.  .  . 

51,034 

47,561 

+ 

3,473 

1957-58.  :  . 

45,172 

44,704 

+ 

468 

1956-57.  .  . 

42,339 

42,228 

+ 

111 

(a)  Commencing  September  1  and  ending  August  31. 
*Latest  F.O.  Licht  estimate  (December  14). 
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IN  WASHINGTON 

(continued  from  page  6) 

uary,  in  order  to  present  the  Administra- 
tion's position  in  greater  detail. 

The  House  Agriculture  Committee  will 
begin  a  four-day  series  of  hearings  on 
sugar  legislation  beginning  February  27, 
the  day  after  Mr.  Hjort's  meeting  with 
the  industry  group.  Administration  offi- 
cials, Members  of  Congress,  and  public 
witnesses,  will  all  be  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  present  their  views  on  the 
Foley/ Ullman  Bill,  as  well  as  the  Ad- 
ministration's proposals.  President  Pete 
deGravelles  will  present  testimony  on 
behalf  of  the  League.  He  will  also  pre- 
side over  the  presentation  of  a  film  on 
the  production  and  processing  of  sugar 
cane  in  Louisiana  to  a  group  of  congres- 
sional staff  members  the  day  before  the 
hearings  begin.  The  film  will  lead  into 
a  discussion  of  pending  sugar  legislation, 
and  the  necessity  for  implementing  a 
new  sugar  program.  Members  of  the 
Louisiana  delegation  will  participate  in 
the  discussion,  and  will  urge  the  staff 
members  to  report  back  to  their  offices 
on  the  need  to  support  the  Foley/ Ull- 
man Bill. 

Senator  Frank  Church  introduced  Sen- 
ate Bill  436  on  February  22  in  the  Senate. 
The  bill,  entitled  the  Sugar  Stabilization 
Act  of  1979,  is  co-sponsored  by  Senator 
Russell  Long,  and  more  than  a  dozen 
others.  It  provides  for  coverage  of  the 
1978-82  crops,  beginning  with  a  I7tf  mar- 
ket price  objective  for  1978.  Seventeen 
cents  is  the  price  level  contained  in  the 
Church  Bill  as  introduced  during  the 
95th  Congress.  Unlike  the  Foley /Ull- 
man Bill,  the  entire  return  to  the  pro- 
ducer would  come  from  the  market.  Hear- 
ings on  the  Church  Bill  have  not  as  yet 
I  been  scheduled. 

ASCS  PROPOSES  REGULATIONS 
ON  1978  CROP  STORAGE 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  issued  a 

!  February  13  proposal  which  would  allow 

I  sugar  processors  to   transfer   1978   crop 

I  lo  an  sugar  to  alternate  storage  if  they 

plan  to  forfeit  the  crop  at  loan  maturity. 


Such  relocation  would  have  to  be  made 
prior  to  the  loan  maturity  date  but  not 
earlier  than  60  days  prior  to  the  normal 
beginning  of  harvest  of  the  1979  crop 
for  which  the  storage  space  is  needed. 
The  processor  would  be  required  to  re- 
imburse CCC  for  relocation  costs  paid 
by  CCC,  plus  interest,  with  respect  to 
(1)  any  quantity  of  loan  sugar  subse- 
quently redeemed  or  (2)  any  quantity  of 
loan  sugar  for  which  substitution  is  made 
with  other  sugar  not  determined  by  CCC 
to  be  as  favorably  situated  with  respect 
to  its  normal  marketing  area. 

Comments  will  be  received  from  the 
public  through  March  5,  and  a  final  reg- 
ulation will  be  issued  after  that  time. 

USDA  FORECASTS  LARGE  SUGAR 
SUPPLIES  FOR  1978/79 

The  Economics,  Statistics,  and  Co- 
operatives Service  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  estimates  that  world  produc- 
tion of  sugar  for  1978/79  will  be  around 
90  million  metric  tons,  raw  value,  com- 
pared to  the  previous  year's  92  million 
ton  record.  World  consumption  is  likely 
to  total  around  89  million  tons,  which 
will  add  roughly  1  to  2  million  tons  to 
ending  1978/79  stocks.  The  prospective 
stock  increase  falls  short  of  the  large  in- 
creases of  the  previous  two  years  (4.1 
million  tons  for  the  1976/77  and  6  mil- 
lion tons  for  1977/78).  Even  so,  1978/79 
ending  world  stocks  will  still  amount  to 
over  one-third  of  global  consumption  re- 
quirements. If  realized,  this  would  be 
the  highest  stock-to-consumption  ratio  in 
the  past  25  years.  In  1973/74,  the  stock- 
to-consumption  ratio  fell  to  around  18 
percent. 

Current  prospects  indicate  that  while 
world  prices  in  calendar  1979  may  not 
differ  much  for  the  relatively  low  $7.81- 
per-cwt-level  of  1978,  the  longer-term 
outlook  is  for  a  leveling  off  of  produc- 
tion increases  with  annual  global  con- 
sumption increases  of  two  to  three  mil- 
lion tons  per  year.  If  this  occurs,  world 
sugar  stocks  would  decline  significantly. 
The  magnitude  of  any  decline  in  global 
stocks  would  be  partially  dependent 
upon  the  success  of  the  International 
Sugar  Agreement,  ESCS  said. 
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Stop  Brown  Panicum. 


Why?  Because  years  of  use  by  leading  growers  have  shown 
that  just  one  pre-emergence  application  of  liquid  Fenac  ' 
sugarcane  herbicide  can  eliminate  seedling  Johnsongrass  and 
other  persistent  annual  pests  like  crabgrass,  foxtail  and 
foarnyardgrass    Growers  also  report  having  seen  startling  results 
on  brown  top  panicum 

Even  better,  Fenac  also  knocks  out  nine  major  broadleaf 
weeds,  including  morningglory,  dock,  chickweed  and  henbit. 

Your  sugarcane  doesn't  have  to  compete  for  sunlight, 
fertilizer,  moisture  and  row  space     Its  vigor  and  yields, 
along  with  your  profits  are  increased  by  elimination  of 
unwanted  weeds  mi  A  A 

FENAC 


<$JncH^ 


(Use  these  products  in  accordance  with  label  directions  and  only  on  those  crops 
registered  for  their  use  ) 

AMCHEM  PRODUCTS    INC  .  AMBLER.  PA    19002 


Louisiana  Itate  University  Library 
Serials  Department 
j       Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana  70803 
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We  stand  for  the  encouragement  of  Home 
Industries  as  against  Foreign  Competition 
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UP  FRONT 
WITH  THE  LEAGUE 


by 
Thomas  M.  Warner 


TRUCK  WEIGHTS 


A  recent  meeting  with  the  Secretary 
-of  the  Department  of  Transportation  and 
Development,  George  Fischer,  was  at- 
tended by  Paul  G.  Borron,  III,  the 
League's  attorney,  Jimmy  Breaux  with 
the  South  Coast  Corporation,  and  the 
writer.  Mr.  Fischer  told  the  group  pro- 
posed legislation  to  reduce  fines  for  over- 


weight trucks  will  be  introduced  in  the 
upcoming  session  of  the  Legislature. 

Mr.  Fischer  also  said  he  intends  to 
strictly  enforce  the  weight  limitations 
on  cane  trucks  for  the  1979  crop.  The 
League  always  keeps  a  close  watch  on 
the  happenings  in  the  State  Legislature, 
but  we  will  watch  very  closely  any  bills 
pertaining  to  the  hauling  of  cane  on  the 
highways. 


Editorial  From  The  South  African  Sugar  Journal,  December  1978 

(The  following  editorial  should  be  of  interest  to  our  readers.) 


NOT  A  HAPPY  YEAR 


1978  hasn't  been  a  good  year.  For  the 
first  time  in  years  the  London  Daily 
Price  dropped  below  £100;  it  has  since 
recovered— slightly.  By  the  end  of  the 
present  1978/79  season,  the  Sugar  In- 
dustry's Stabilisation  Found,  which  once 
totalled  more  than  R100  million,  will  be 
exhausted.  On  the  agricultural  side,  the 
Industry  is  plagued  by  the  worst  out- 
break of  pests  in  years— the  eldana  borer 
which  is  causing  severe  damage  in  Zulu- 
land. 

Local  market  sales  up  to  the  end  of 
!  the  1977/78  season  had  dropped  by 
|  114,000  tonnes  —  the  first  decline  in  10 
years.  And  for  the  first  time  also  in  vears, 
I  there  were  cuts  in  quotas  and  all  this 
j  was  happening  when  the  weather  had 
not  been  more  kind  or  the  cane  more 
I  green. 

Another  worrying  factor  is  that  the  In- 
'  ternational  Sugar  Agreement,  after  nearly 
I  one  year's  operation,  has  not  been  suc- 
|  cessful;  the  world  price  is  lower  than  it 
\  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  and 
|  the  special  stock  arrangement  still  can- 
I  not  come  into  operation  until  the  USA, 
I  the  world's  largest  importer,  ratifies  the 


Agreement. 

However,  there  are  some  hopeful  signs. 
Mr.  Leslie  C.  Hurt,  (Agricultural  Eco- 
nomist, Foreign  Agricultural  Service, 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture) believes  that  in  spite  of  the  sur- 
plus of  sugar  overhanging  the  market, 
production  and  consumption  in  1978/79 
should  be  close  to  being  in  balance.  He 
also  believes  that  some  of  the  uncertain- 
ties about  sugar  will  be  eliminated  and 
the  market  will  get  a  boost  from  cut- 
backs in  production  and  a  rise  in  per 
capita  consumption  in  the  developing 
countries. 

And,  what  are  the  prospects  for  the 
South  African  Sugar  Industry?  The  im- 
mediate outlook  is  that  things  are  likely  to 
get  worse  before  the  supply  and  demand 
position  gets  into  balance.  It's  going  to 
be  a  tough  year  with  more  cuts  ahead 
but  life  in  the  Sugar  Industry  has  never 
been  a  bed  of  roses.  There  are  too  many 
imponderables:  droughts,  floods,  low 
prices,  but  there  are  also  stout  hearts, 
and  all  that  everyone  can  hope  and  work 
for  is  a  happier  new  year— the  sooner  the 
better. 
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IN  THE  FIELD  WITH 
LLOYD  L.  LAUDEN 


TRIP  PLANNED  TO  BEET  AREA 
WINDELL  JACKSON  STAND  REPORT 


On  one  of  his  many  trips  to  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  to  work  on  legislation, 
Mr.  P.  J.  deGravelles,  Jr.,  League  Presi- 
dent, discussed  an  exchange  of  visits 
between  some  cane  and  sugar  beet  grow- 
ers with  Mr.  Richard  W.  Fitzsimons, 
Executive  Director,  Red  River  Valley 
Sugarbeet  Growers'  Association  of  Min- 
nesota and  North  Dakota.  Both  men 
thought  it  would  be  good  if  growers 
from  each  of  the  two  sugar  producing 
areas  could  learn  and  understand  a  little 
about  each  crop  and  the  people  who 
grow  them. 

The  best  possible  time  for  Louisiana 
growers  to  visit  the  beet  area  would  be 
in  either  Jane  or  July.  Nothing  positive 
has  been  done  about  arrangements,  costs, 
and  details  of  the  trip  at  this  point.  The 
League  would  like  to  know  if  growers 
in  Louisiana  would  like  to  visit  this  part 
of  the  sugar  beet  area. 

Tn  addition  to  visiting  sugar  beet  fields, 
cane  growers  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  sec  other  crops  grown  in  the  area. 
Beet  growers  also  grow  wheat  and  other 
grains.  It  would  appear  that  the  great 
distance  between  Louisiana  and  Fargo, 
North  Dakota,  would  somewhat  prevent 
using  land  transportation.  Perhaps  air 
transportation  would  be  preferred.  If  air 
travel  could  be  used,  possibly  a  four  to 


six  day  trip  could  cover  all  visits  to  fields 
and  other  events  of  the  trip.  The  League 
would  make  all  arrangements  for  travel 
and  accommodations  with  the  assistance  J 
of  Mr.  Fitzsimons.  It  was  mentioned 
that  no  plans  or  details  have  yet  been 
worked  out;  however,  air  travel  round 
trip  to  Fargo,  North  Dakota,  from  New 
Orleans  is  $268.00  and  a  Holiday  Inn 
there  for  a  room  for  two  persons  —  two 
beds  is  $35,00  per  day. 

Growers    and   processors    and   wives 
who  have  an  interest  should  contact  the 
League  soon  to  indicate  an  interest  in 
the  trip.  More  detailed  information  will  I 
be  sent  to  those  who  have  an  interest  in  j 
going  on  the  trip. 

Read  Windell  Jackson's  report  on  i 
stands  elsewhere  in  this  issue  of  The 
Sugar  Bulletin.  Windell  has  done  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  digging  and  his  sur- 
vey is  a  good  one.  Windell  has  been  an 
Agronomist  with  the  League  for  six  years 
and  has  done  a  good  job.  His  work  on 
evaluating  and  testing  new  varieties  on 
Primary  and  Secondary  Stations  and  on 
Outfield  Test  Plots  is  one  of  the  services 
the  League  gives  to  cane  growers.  He  is 
well  respected  by  his  counterparts  at 
LSU  and  the  USDA.  The  variety  de- 
velopment program  is  a  cooperative  ef- 
fort of  LSU,  the  USDA,  and  the  League. 
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IF  YOU  10 


fourche 


Plantation  Practice 


2A  tons/acre 


Standard  Plantation 
Practice  wl  Asulox 

28  tons/acre 


22  tons/acre 


we've  got  Asulox*  for  sugar  cane  growers 
TWOTOSKTONSPERACRE  And  that  spells  the  end  for  rhizome 

Parish  PlarUaZn  Practice      Mortice  w^Asthx  A  COntinUOUS  Spray  program  for  tWO  01" 

James         24  tons/acre  28  tons/acre         more  years  may  eliminate  rhizome 

umption       22  tons/acre  ~      25  tons/acre         gram,  Asulox  systemic  herbicide  kills 
fourche i6  tons/acre 19  tons/acre Johnsongrass  completely-leaves,  stems, 

minating  from  seed  with  Asulox.  Asulox 

ss,  paragrass  (Calif orniagrass),  foxtail  and  barnyardgrass. 

7o\x  can  use  Asulox  on  both  plant  cane  and  stubble  cane.  It  is  extremely  selective 


ione-Poulenc  Inc.  Agricultural  Division,  Monmouth 
Jersey  08852. 
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Azodrin  keeps 
your  sugarcane 
from  getting  bored. 

The  contact  and  systemic  action 
of  Azodrin"  insecticide  controls 
sugarcane  borers  outside  and 
inside  the  stalk. 

In  standing  or  downed  cane, 
Azodrin  controls  borers  that  can 
cause  weight  and  sugar  loss.  And 
Azodrin  helps  eliminate  borer 
entry  points  that  can  serve  as 
entrances  for  disease. 

A  regular  scouting  program 
and  Azodrin  are  two  good  ways  to 
make  sure  your  sugarcane  does 
not  get  bored  by  sugarcane 
borers. 

Use  Azodrin  properly  in 
order  to  protect  wildlife  and 
safeguard  the  right  to  use 
pesticides.  Always  read  the 
Azodrin  label  before  using  and 
follow  all  directions  carefully. 

Shell  Chemical  Company, 
PO.  Box  3871,  Houston, 
Texas  77001. 
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IN  WASHINGTON 
WITH 


Hearings  Held  On  Sugar  Legislation 

Although  we  are  essentially  starting 
all  over  again  on  sugar  legislation  with 
the  opening  of  a  new  Congress,  we  are 
far  beyond  "square  one".  The  Chairmen 
of  the  House  Agriculture  Committee, 
Thomas  Foley  (D-Wash.),  and  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  All  Ullman  (ID- 
Ore.),  are  jointly  sponsoring  a  bill  (H.R. 
2172)  over  which  their  committees  have 
jurisdiction.  The  bill  is  acceptable  to  the 
producer  groups,  with  minor  points  of 
disagreement.  And  in  the  Senate,  Sena- 
tors Russell  B.  Long  (D-La.)  and  Frank 
Church  (D-Id.)  have  also  jointly  spon- 
sored a  sugar  bill,  with  over  a  dozen 
co-sponsors.  From  the  administration, 
we  have  seen  encouraging  signs  of  co- 
operation, although  there  are  several 
major  issues  yet  to  be  agreed  to  among 
the  industry,  Congress,  and  the  White 
House. 

Chairman  Foley  scheduled  hearings 
on  H.R.  2172,  the  International  Sugar 
Stabilization  Act  of  1979,  and  other  re- 
lated bills,  for  February  27,  March  1  and 
March  6.  Congressmen  John  Breaux  and 
David  Treen  of  the  Louisiana  delega- 
tion, and  Congressmen  Bob  Traxler  (D- 
Mich.)  and  George  Hansen  (D-Id.)  tes- 
tified on  the  first  day  of  hearings,  along 
with  representatives  of  the  beet  and  cane 
producing  industry.  Howard  Hjort,  the 
chief  farm  economist  at  USDA,  testified 
March  1.  On  March  6  other  industry  rep- 
resentatives will  testify. 

The  economic  arguments  have  not 
changed  since  last  year's  push  for  a  new 
sugar  program.  Consumer  groups  con- 
tinue to  argue  for  buying  cheaper  sugar 
on  the  world  market,  and  the  producer 
groups  counter  with  the  fact  that  there 
is  really  no  such  thing  as  a  world 
market— there  is,  more  appropriately,  a 
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"dumping  ground"  for  non-contracted 
sugar.  The  inflation  fighters,  amongi 
them  many  of  President  Carter's  top  ad- 
visers, continue  their  outcry  against  in- 1 
creasing  the  cost  of  one  more  food  item,  J 
food  being  one  of  the  fastest  growing] 
percentages  in  the  consumer  price  index. 
Just  last  month  Alfred  Kahn,  Chairman 
of  the  Council  on  Wage  and  Price  Sta- 
bility, claimed  that  every  one  cent  dif- 
ference in  the  market  price  of  sugar 
would  add  .03%  to  the  consumer  price 
index,  and  even  more  if  indirect  costs 
were  included.  The  producers,  mean- 
while, assert  that  $1  more  per  year  per 
person  in  this  country  would  have  a  neg- 
ligible impact  on  inflation.  And  cost  of 
production  figures  are  tossed  out  from 
every  quarter.  The  U.S.  Cane  Sugars1 
Refiners  Association  has  just  released  a 
study  which  concludes  that  the  average; 
adjusted  1979-80  production  cost  peri 
pound  for  raw  cane  sugar,  is  15.63^,  and 
for  beet  sugar  is  14.610  per  pound.  In 
their  estimation,  this  computes  to  a 
15.09^  national  average  for  cost  of  pro- 
duction of  beet  and  cane  sugar,  adjusted 
to  make  it  roughly  comparable  to  pro- 
duction costs  used  in  setting  target  prices 
for  other  agricultural  crops.  Howard 
Hjort,  President  Carter's  top  farm  eco- 
nomist, says  that  there  is  insufficient  data 
to  compute  an  average  cost  of  produc- 
tion for  the  1978-79  crop,  but  under 
questioning  during  testimony  before  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee,  he  con- 
ceded that  a  significant  number  of  grow- 
ers would  not  cover  their  1978  crop  pro- 
duction costs  at  the  15<?  market  price  ob- 
jective, which  is  the  current  USDA-es- 
tablished  support  level. 

It  appears  that  the  Administration  may 
choose  not  to  introduce  a  complete  draft 
of  a  sugar  bill,  but  may  instead  choose 
(Continued  on  Page  14' 
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Simple  Interest: 

The  Simple 

Alternative 

In  Farm 

Financing 


Interest  Formulas 

If  you  borrow  $10,000"  to' purchase  supplies,  the 
interest  cost  will  vary  according  to  the  formula  used 
in  computing  the  interest: 

8%  8%  8% 

Simple  Compound  Prepaid 

(quarterly) 

6  months 

(181  days)  $396.71  $4(X).65      $413.10 

9  months 

(273  days)     $598.36    $610.37   $636.44 

1  year 

(365  days)'  $800.00  $824.32      $869.57 


6  months 

(181  days)  $396.71  $400.65      $413.1 

9  months 

(273  days)     $598.36    $610.37   $636.4 

1  year 

(365  days)'  $800.00  $824.32      $869.5 

Some  lenders  use  a  360-day  year  as  basis  for  computing  partial 
years.  The  360-day  year  increases  the  interest  charge  to  the 


$800.00 


There  is  little  reason  today  for  a  farmer 
or  rancher  to  borrow  on  anything  other 
than  a  simple  interest  basis. 

With  simple  interest,  you  pay  only  for 
the  actual  number  of  days  that  you  use  the 
borrowed  money. 

That  simple  difference  can  cause  con- 
siderable variation  in  actual  costs,  even  on 
loans  that  carry  the  same  face  rate.  See  the 
chart  on  the  right.  Check  how  much  you 
can  save  on  just  a  $10,000  loan. 


borrower  needs  the  money.  And  he  repays 
it  as  soon  as  he  markets  his  products. 

The  simple  interest  system  is  one  of  the 
major  reasons  that  400,000  American 
farmers  and  ranchers  borrow  from  their 
local  Production  Credit  Association. 
While  the  face  value  of  interest  rates  vary, 
PCA's  simple  interest  system  makes  us 
competitive  in  every  community. 

And  in  many  cases,  PCA  costs  are  less 
than  those  charged  by  competitors. 


The  key  to  a  simple  interest  system  is  for  That's  one  reason  American  farmers  and 

the  lender  to  establish  a  line  of  credit  for  ranchers  borrow  more  production  money 

the  borrower,  then  allow  the  borrower  to  from   PCA  than  from  any  other  private 

draw  against  that  amount  if  and  when  the  lender. 


Alexandria  PCA  448-0841 

DeRidder  163-5508 
Marksville  253-7829 
Natchitot  hes  352-6486 
Oberlin  639-1896 

Opelousas  PCA  948-3003 

Lafayette  232-3012 

New  Iberia  361-0217 

St.  Martinville  394-3130 

Ville  Platte  363-1819 

St.  l-andrv  Parish  948-3062 


Baton  Rouge  PCA  272-1905 

Amite  748-8655 
Baton  Rouge  272-1900 
Clinton  683-8889 
Covington  892-8424 
Franklinton  839-2385 
Greensburg  222-4287 
New  Roads  638-6408 

South  Louisiana  PCA  369-7214 

Raeeland  537-3657 


We  try  to  give  farmers 
the  credit  they  deserve. 
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STANDS  OF  CANE 


by 
Windell  Jackson 


In  February,  growers  start  wondering 
about  their  stands  of  plant  cane  and  the 
condition  of  the  seed  cane  in  the  ground, 
and  what  effect  winter's  cold  and  wet 
has  had  upon  it.  At  this  time  of  year 
very  little  can  be  said  with  much  au- 
thority about  what  the  stands  of  cane 
will  be  like.  Many  of  the  eyes  that  ap- 
pear to  be  good  at  the  end  of  February 
may  not  be  good  at  the  end  of  March. 
If  the  cane  is  up  and  marking  well,  a 
freeze  could  kill  it.  This  has  happened 
as  late  as  April  8th. 

This  year  much  of  Louisiana's  cane 
was  planted  in  a  rush.  First  it  rained  too 
much  and  we  were  late  with  the  start 
of  our  planting.  With  harvest  drawing 
closer,  many  people  went  in  and  rushed 
land  preparation.  There  were  two  main 
problems  that  were  caused  by  rushing: 
the  soils  were  not  dry  enough,  and  there 
was  much  grass  to  be  turned  under  for 
preparation  of  a  proper  planting  bed.  In 
the  black  soils,  much  cane  was  planted 
in  and  covered  with  very  cloddy  soil. 
This,  along  with  large  amounts  of  grass, 
can  cause  many  air  pockets  which  can 
cause  bad  stands. 

After  too  much  rain  the  weather  turned 
dry.  It  did  not  rain  for  six  weeks  or 
longer.  Many  fields  were  worked  to  re- 
move grass  and  in  doing  this  much  of 
the  moisture  was  lost.  Some  of  the  cane 
planted  at  this  time  went  five  to  six 
weeks  in  dry  soil  without  any  rain. 

Mr.  Lloyd  Lauden,  senior  league  ag- 
ronomist, expresses  much  reservation 
about  cane  planted  during  this  time.  He 
has  done  some  checking  along  the  river 
area  sands  where  there  was  seed  planted 
in  the  drought  that  stayed  dry  for  five 
or  six  weeks.  He  found  the  seed  not  to 
be  in  as  good  condition  as  he  would  like 
to  see.  He  also  reminds  growers  that  a 
cold  month  of  March  could  do  even 
more  damage. 

During  the  past  two  weeks  there  have 
been    a   few   warm   davs    and   cane   has 


started  to  show.  Most  of  the  cane  now 
showing  is  plant  cane  in  the  black  or 
darker  soils.  These  soils  warm  up  more 
quickly  in  the  spring  than  do  the  lighter 
sandy  soils.  However,  even  the  sandy 
soil  canes  are  starting  to  show. 

In  the  Teche,  where  there's  seed  plant- 
ed in  the  black  soils  that  hold  moisture 
much  longer  than  the  sands,  the  condi- 
tion of  the  seed  range  from  fair  to  poor, 
but  better  than  expected.  The  eyes  are 
very  waterlogged  and  there  is  much  red- 
ness in  many  of  the  stalks.  Upon  closer 
inspection,  about  two-thirds  of  the  eyes 
will  possibly  survive  and  produce  cane 
shoots,  if  the  weather  does  not  worsen 
and  give  us  a  prolonged  cold  month  of 
March. 

In  the  sands,  the  seed  appears  to  be 
in  much  better  condition.  The  stalk  has 
a  much  better  color  and  the  eyes  are  in 
somewhat  better  condition  and  not  as 
waterlogged. 

The  stubble  appears  to  be  sound  at 
this  time.  Also,  the  stubbles  are  starting 
to  show  some  green,  but  not  as  much  as 
plant  cane.  A  grower  should  not  be  in 
too  much  of  a  rush  to  plow  out  stubble. 
If  the  weather  should  take  a  bad  turn 
and  some  of  the  plant  cane  does  not 
make  a  stand,  some  of  the  better  old 
stubble  may  have  to  be  held  to  replace 
the  lost  plant  cane. 

Most  growers  now  have  had  several 
years  experience  with  CP  65-357.  Most 
know  CP  65-357  stubble  is  very  slow 
coming  out  in  the  spring.  The  plant  cane 
of  CP  65-357  likewise  is  slow  in  mark- 
ing the  row.  CP  65-357  will  in  some  cases 
soldier  cut  down  the  row  making  a  very 
poor  looking  stand.  In  past  years,  how- 
ever, the  variety  has  been  able  to  make 
good  yields  because  of  its  suckering 
ability'. 

At  the  writing  of  this  article,  indica- 
tions were  pointing  towards  a  good  stand 
of  cant1  for  1979.  Remember  however, 
at  this  time  of  year  what  you  see  may 
not  be  what  von  set. 
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AMisir 


Weedmaster  ^4    ^ 


detruit  de 


» 


mauvais 
herbes  pour  moins  d  argent 
que  des  autres  herbicides. 

Weedmaster  zeroes  in  on  sugar  cane  profit  robbers. 


Anytime  weeds  invade  your  cane, 
your' re  losing  money.  Weeds  sap 
valuable  moisture  and  nutrients 
from  cane,  cutting  shoot  population 
and  taking  a  big  bite  out  of  yourfinal 
yield.  And  heavy  growth  of  tough 
weeds-like  aster  and  goldenrod  slow 
cane  growth  and  can  lead  to  heavy 
mill  dockage  in  harvested  cane. 

Don't  let  weeds  steal  your  profits. 
Ask  for  Weedmaster  from  Velsicol. 

Weedmaster  can  be  applied  early 
in  the  spring  to  control  winter  weeds 
on  stubble  cane  or  used  as  a  post- 
emergence  herbicide  as  soon  as 
weeds  emerge. 


And  used  as  directed.  Weedmas- 
ter will  control  your  toughest  weed 
problems  such  as  aster  and  golden- 
rod  at  a  LOWER  cost  than  other 
popular  sugar  cane  weed  control 
programs 

Remember.  Weedmaster  detruit 
de  mauvais  pour  moms  de  argent 
que  des  autres  herbicides. 


r&\ 


Before  using 
any  pesticide, 
read  the  label 


VELSICOL 


Velsicol  Chemical  Corporation 

341  East  Ohio  Street 

Chicago,  Illinois  60611 

Velsicol  is  a  subsidiary  of  Northwest  Industries,  Inc. 
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FARM  NOTES 

by 
Charley  Richard 


MECHANICAL  PLANTERS 


In  the  last  article  in  The  Sugar  Bulle- 
tin, I  wrote  about  mechanical  sugar  cane 
planters  and  would  now  like  to  describe 
some  improvements  that  some  growers 
have  made  to  their  machines.  I  won't 
print  out  details  of  these  changes  but 
rather  only  give  the  basic  ideas  and  the 
results  obtained  from  them.  I'll  begin 
with  one  of  the  more  interesting  modi- 
fications I  have  seen  in  the  cane  belt. 

Mr.  Roland  Talbot  has  a  carrier  or 
Boudreaux  type  slat  planter  to  which 
he  has  made  many  changes  including 
two  automatic  features.  The  first  is  an 
automatic  stop  device  which  serves  to 
stop  the  feeder  table  or  pusher  of  the 
wagon  from  going  too  far  in  either  di- 
rection. This  consists  simply  of  a  valve 
inserted  in  the  hydraulic  system  and  is 
mounted  on  the  tongue  of  the  planting 
wagon  as  shown  in  Figure  1.  When  the 


ing  operation.  Once  the  pusher  has 
reached  the  rear  of  the  wagon,  a  stop 
on  the  chain  pushes  the  switch  on  the 
tongue  to  its  original  position  and  stops 
the  pusher  automatically.  This  reverses 
the  oil  direction  to  the  winch  and  causes 
the  pusher  to  return  to  the  front  of  the 
wagon.  This  stops  the  pusher  from  going 
too  far  in  either  direction  thus  reducing 
the  risk  of  damage  to  the  planting  ma- 
chine or  winch  mechanism.  This  device 
has  been  and  is  now  being  installed  on 
many  planting  machines.  It  saves  much 
time  and  has  proven  to  be  very  useful. 

The  second  automatic  feature  on  Mr. 
Talbot's  machine  was  designed  as  a  de- 
vice to  stop  the  operator  from  overfeed- 
ing the  carrier,  that  is  from  pushing  too 
much  cane  into  the  planting  device.  This 
consists  of  another  valve  in  the  hydraulic 
line  and  is  connected  to  the  side  of  the 
wagon  adjacent  to  the  carrier  frame 
(Figure   2).   When  the  carrier  or  plant- 


Figure  1.  Hydraulic  valve  on  wagon  tongue. 
Note:  stud  on  pusher  frame  engaging  valve. 

pusher  is  moved  to  its  forwardmost  posi- 
tion (when  wagon  is  empty),  a  stud  on 
the  pusher,  Figure  1,  switches  the  valve 
to  force  oil  in  the  opposite  direction  to 
the  winch.  When  the  operator  activates 
this  control,  the  pusher  forces  cane  to 
the  rear  of  the  wagon  to  begin  the  plant- 
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Figure  2.  Hydraulic  valve  on  wagon  frame 
to  automatically  operate  pusher  upon  seed 
demand. 

ing  device  has  no  cane  under  it,  the 
frame-work  of  the  carrier  rests  on  the 
wagon  frame.  When  this  happens,  as 
seen  in  Figure  2,  the  hydraulic  system 
(Continued  on  page  14) 
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HERBICIDE 

now  registered  for 
use  on  Sugarcane 

in  Louisiana 

and  Texas. 

SENCOR,  the  No.  1  preemergence  broadleaf  herbicide  for  soybeans, 
is  now  registered  for  control  of  these  grass  and  broadleaf  weeds 
in  Louisiana  and  Texas  sugarcane: 


Grass  Weeds: 

Broadleaf  Weeds: 

Crabgrass 

Spiny  amaranth 

Marestail 

Foxtails 

Field  bindweed 

Wild  mustard 

Seedling  johnsongrass 

Chickweed 

Winter  oats 

Signalgrass  (Brachiaria) 

Curly  dock 

Pigweeds 

Henbit 

Common  purslane 

Lambsquarters 

Sowthistle 

London  rocket 

•  Five  years  of  testing  have  shown  that  SENCOR  controls  grass 
and  broadleaf  weeds  that  cut  cane  yields— WITHOUT  CAUSING 
INJURY  THAT  LEAVES  BIG  GAPS  IN  CANE  STANDS.  And 
that  means  more  cane  and  more  sucrose  every  year. 

•  Preemergence  and  postemergence  applications 

•  Band  or  broadcast 

•  Apply  by  ground  or  air 

Ask  your  dealer  for  complete  details  about  this  great  new 
sugarcane  herbicide  right  away. 


d 


Mobay  Chemical  Corporation 

Agricultural  Chemicals  Division 

Box  4913,  Kansas  City,  Missouri  64120 


SENCOR  is  a  Reg.  TM  of  the  Parent  Company  of  Farbenfabriken  Bayer  GmbH,  Leverkusen 
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IN  WASHINGTON 

(Continued  from  page  8) 

to  work  within  the  framework  of  the 
Foley  Ullman  Bill.  Hjort  said  that  some 
changes  would  have  to  be  made  to  as- 
sure a  Presidential  signature: 

(1)  The  1979-80  market  price  objec- 
tive would  have  to  be  lowered  to  15.8^, 
with  a  maximum  V20  payment  in  addi- 
tion to  the  market  price.  (The  Foley/ 
Ullman  Bill  projects  a  16. 1^  market  price 
objective,  with  a  V20  payment.) 

(2)  If  a  V20  payment  were  made,  the 
wage  levels  contained  in  last  year's  con- 
ference report  on  the  de  la  Garza  and 
Church  Bills  would  have  to  be  raised 
by  10?  for  the  first  year,  and  in  like 
amounts  for  the  following  years.  (This 
would  mean  $3.30  for  1979,  instead  of 
$3.20,  as  in  last  year's  bill.) 

(3)  Coverage  for  the  1978  crop  would 
have  to  be  dropped.  The  15^  market 
price  objective  and  the  14.730  loan  level 
would  remain  in  effect  for  the  1978  crop. 

(4)  The  "snap-back",  or  payment  limi- 
tation safeguard  provision,  would  have 
to  be  redrafted  so  as  not  to  increase  the 
market  price  objective  (15.8tf  for  1979), 
if  payment  limitations  were  imposed 
later  in  the  Appropriations  Committee. 

In  contrast  to  Hjort's  remarks,  ASCL 
President  Pete  deGravelles  told  the  Com- 
mittee that  the  League  supports  the 
Foley/Ullman  Bill  almost  in  its  entirety, 
and  in  particular  the  15. 75^  assured  re- 
turn level  for  1978,  and  the  16. 60  assured 
return  level  for  1979.  He  asked,  how- 
ever, that  the  loan  program  currently 
in  effect  be  mandated  in  the  legislation, 
rather  than  simply  authorized. 

Congressmen  Breaux  and  Treen  both 
spoke  in  favor  of  the  Foley/Ullman  Bill, 
although  pointing  out  that  compromises 
had  been  made  in  order  to  try  to  get 
the  bill  signed  by  the  President.  They 
urged  that  the  legislation  be  supported 
in  order  to  end  uncertainty  in  the  sugar 
market,  and  to  assure4  adequate  returns 
to  the  producers  of  sugar  beets  and  cane. 
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(Continued  from  page  12) 

is  activated  to  bring  the  pusher  to  th 
rear  of  the  wagon.  Once  cane  reaches  the 
carrier  and  lifts  it  off  the  wagon  frame,  1 
the  valve  bypasses   the  oil   around  the) 
winch  and  thus  stops  the  pusher  from  | 
feeding  the  carrier.  The  valve  then  noti 
only  eliminates  overfeeding,  but  actually 
serves  as  an  automatic  feeder.  Anytime 
the  carrier  touches  the  valve,  cane  is  fed 
to  the  carrier.  This  valve  can  relieve  the 
operator  monotony  of  the  planting  opera- 
tion during  the  work  day  and  is  also  more 
sensitive  than  the  operator  for  continu-| 
ous  feeding.  This  allows  the  operator  to  J 
concentrate   solely  on   eliminating   gaps) 
and  preventing  chokes  and  the  like. 

In  addition  to  the  hydraulic  changes,  J 
Mr.  Talbot  has  made  several  mechanical ' 
alterations.  The  number  of  slats  has  been] 
reduced  to  fourteen  and  the  configura-j 
tion  of  the  carrier  and  of  the  rakes  on;| 
the  slats  has  been  changed.  In  the  opin- 
ion of  Mr.  Talbot,  these  features  havei 
improved  the  efficiency  of  the  machine. 

During  1978,  Mr.  Talbot's  machinfl 
planted  125  acres  of  cane  with  no  break- 
downs. The  results  were  a  consistent 
stand  of  cane  this  past  fall.  The  averagei 
planting  rate  was  about  one  acre  pen 
hour  and  the  machine  dropped  on  the: 
average  about  five  to  seven  running 
stalks.  Although  Mr.  Talbot  feels  the 
machine  did  a  very  good  job,  he  has 
some  changes  in  mind  for  the  1979  plant- 
ing season.  These  changes  are  primarily 
in  the  carrier  length  and  angle  that  it 
rests  on  the  cane  bed  in  the  wagon.  Also, 
a  slightly  narrower  rake  with  a  single  \A 
rather  than  a  double  V  is  being  con- 
sidered. Because  of  the  consistency  of| 
planting  results  and  lack  of  machinery 
breakdowns,  Mr.  Talbot  is  very  mueh| 
satisfied  with  the  results  of  his  machine 
Several  other  growers  have  installed 
these  automatic  devices  and  also  have! 
been  well  satisfied  with  the  results. 

In  the  next  article,  I  will  again  de- 
scribe changes  in  mechanical  planters 
which  other  growers  have  made  on  theii 
machines. 
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Telephone  581-3334 


BARTLETT  CHEMICALS,  INC. 
Walter    M    Bartlett 

SUGAR  HOUSE  CHEMICALS 

COMPLETE   LABORATORY  SUPPLIES 

AND   REAGENT  CHEMICALS 

SCHMIDT  &   HAENSCH   POLARIMETERS 

1460    South    Peters   St. 

New   Orleans,    La. 

(504)  523-4911 
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Want  Ads 


Get 


RESULTS 


Maximize  your  sugar  cane  yield... 
use  the  Gro-Mix  system. 


The  GroMix  system,  with  our  exclusive 
patented  "Brain  Center,"  blends 
anhydrous  ammonia  with  a  liquid 
potash  solution  to  form  an  aqua 
ammonia  potash  solution.  Readiiy- 
available  liquid  phosphate  is  applied 
at  the  same  time  to  form  a  complete 
N-P-K  fertilizer  tailored  to  your  crop's 
plant  food  needs. 

One-trip  application  saves  labor  and 
fuel,  too.  Proven  time  and  again  over 
the  last  20  years,  it's  "the  best  way 
known  to  grow  sugar  cane." 

Our  job  is  you. 


For  complete  information,  contact 
the  Amoco  Fertilizer  Plant  in  your  area. 

Jeanerette,  LA         New  Roads,  LA         Thibodaux,  LA 
(318)276-5051  (504)638-6343  (504)447-4081 
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Stop  Brown  Panicum. 


Why?  Because  years  of  use  by  leading  growers  have  shown 
that  just  one  pre-emergence  application  of  liquid  Fenac 
sugarcane  herbicide  can  eliminate  seedling  Johnsongrass  and 
other  persistent  annual  pests  like  crabgrass,  foxtail  and 
barnyardgrass    Growers  also  report  having  seen  startling  resul 
on  brown  top  panicum 

Even  better,  Fenac  also  knocks  out  nine  major  broadleaf 
■weeds,  including  morningglory,  dock,  chickweed  and  henbit. 

Your  sugarcane  doesn't  have  to  compete  for  sunlight, 
fertilizer,  moisture  and  row  space     Its  vigor  and  yields, 
along  with  your  profits  are  increased  by  elimination  of 
unwanted  weeds  ■■■■  m  g% 

FENAC 

:arnCHE 


(Use  these  products  in  accordance  with  label  directions  and  only  on  those  crops 
registered  for  tlieir  use.)  ^ 

AMCHEM  PRODUCTS    INC  .  AWJ&LER.  PA    19002 
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We  stand  for  the  encouragement  of  Home 
Industries  as  against  Foreign  Competition 


THE  SUGAR  BULLETIN 


UP  FRONT 
WITH  THE  LEAGUE 


by 
Thomas  M.  Warner 


Audubon  Short  Courses 

Dr.  Joe  Polack  with  the  Audubon 
Sugar  Institute  has  announced  the  fol- 
lowing Short  Courses  for  1979: 

1.    Sugar  Boiler  Short  Course 

Tuition:  $350.00 

Dates:  April  23  -  May  4,  1979 
Instructor:  Mr.  Carlos  R.  Toca 
Limited  to  12  students. 
Lecture  and  laboratory  designed  to 
give  the  technician  both  the  theory 
and  practice   of  sugar  boiling.   Stu- 
dents conduct  experiments   covering 
various   boiling  schemes   as   well   as 
how  to  deal  with  practical  problems. 
This  course  is  designed  primarily  for 
sugar  boilers,  but  others,  such  as  su- 
pervisory personnel,  have  also  found 
it  useful. 

I.    Sugar  Boiler  Short  Course  — 

Spanish  Version  Tuition:  $350.00 

Dates:  May  21  -  June  1,  1979 
Instructor:  Mr.  Carlos  R.  Toca 
Limited  to  12  students. 
This  course  is  identical  to  Number  1, 
above,  except  that  it  will  be  conduct- 
ed  in   Spanish.   The   course   will  be 
held  only  if  enough  interest  in  it  is 
shown.  Those  who  would  like  to  take 
this  course  should  communicate  their 
desires  as  soon  as  possible. 

3.    Sugar  Chemist  Short  Course  — 

Analyses  Tuition:  $200.00 

Dates:  May  7-11,  1979 

Instructor:  Mr.  A.  W.  Grillet,  Jr. 
Limited  to  12  students. 
Lecture  and  laboratory  covering  the 
proper  handling  of  laboratory  equip- 
ment, conducting  of  basic  tests  and 
recording  of  data.  Students  analyze 
juice,  bagasse,  syrup,  sugar,  and  mo- 
lasses for  Brix,  pol,  reducing  sugars, 
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moisture,  etc.  This  course  is  designed 
for  sugar  chemists  and  technicians. 

Sugar  Chemist  Short  Course  — 
Reports  Tuition:  $200.00 

Dates:  May  14-18,  1979 
Instructor:  Mr.  A.  W.  Grillet,  Jr. 
This  course  covers  the  preparation 
and  interpretation  of  the  operating 
reports  used  in  the  sugar  mill.  Cal- 
culation of  material  balances,  mill 
and  boiling  house  pol  balances,  and 
factory  performance  criteria  is  cov- 
ered. Typical  worksheets  and  forms 
for  daily  and  weekly  reports  are  stu- 
died. Factory  operation  is  reviewed, 
and  the  importance  of  chemical  con- 
trol is  emphasized.  This  course  is  de- 
signed for  sugar  chemists  and  chief 
chemists,  and  may  be  of  interest  to 
supervisory  personnel. 

Sugar  Mill  Operations, 

For  Growers  Tuition:  $100.00 

Dates:  June  4-6,  1979 
Instructors:  Dr.  J.  A.  Polack 

Dr.  Harold  Birkett 
An  introduction  into  the  practices 
and  problems  of  raw  sugar  manu- 
facture. What  goes  on  in  the  sugar 
house.  How  to  read  factory  reports. 
Designed  to  give  agricultural  person- 
nel a  basic  elementary  understanding 
of  what  happens  to  the  cane  after 
it  is  delivered  to  the  mill.  Should  be 
of  interest  especially  to  growers  who 
serve  on  Co-op  boards. 

Principles  of  Raw  Sugar 

Processing  Tuition:  $200.00 

Dates:  July  9-13,  1979 
Instructors:  Dr.  J.  A.  Polack 

Dr.  Harold  Birkett 
A  thorough  review   of   each   of  the 
steps  in  raw  sugar  processing,  with 
(continued  on  page  15) 


IN  THE  FIELD  WITH 
LLOYD  L.  LAUDEN 


SENCOR  -  LEXONE 
STANDS 


Growers  are  asking  about  Sencor,  a 
newly  registered  herbicide  on  the  mar- 
ket. There  has  been  some  recently  cir- 
culated information  on  the  product  which 
presumably  is  the  reason  for  the  ques- 
tions. 

To  answer  some  of  the  questions,  a 
number  of  statements  will  be  made. 

(1)  According  to  Dr.  Rex  Millhollon, 
U.S.D.A.  Weed  Control  expert,  Sencor 
has  a  shorter  residual  in  the  soil;  and 
generally,  where  there  is  a  heavy  John- 
songrass  infestation,  Sinbar  would  be 
better  because  Sinbar  has  a  longer  re- 
sidual. 

(2)  On  very  light  textured  soils,  where 
injury  has  been  apparent  with  the  use 
of  Sinbar,  particularly  on  CP  48-103, 
Sencor  would  be  better.  Sencor  is  less 
toxic  to  cane. 

(3)  Sencor  is  more  effective  on  Brown 
Top  Panicum  than  Sinbar,  but  not  as 
good  as  Fenac,  or  the  combination  of 
Sinbar  and  Fenac. 

(4)  Where  Johnsongrass  is  not  very  heavy, 
there  has  been  no  difference  in  tons  of 
cane  per  acre  or  sugar  per  ton  where 
Sinbar  and  Sencor  have  been  compared 


using  varieties  which  are  not  injured  by 
Sinbar. 

(5)  Lexone  has  been  labeled  for  use  in 
cane  and  it  is  identical  to  Sencor.  Lexone 
is  a  Dupont  product.  What  has  been  said 
about  Sencor  also  applies  to  Lexone. 

When  growers  have  questions  regard- 
ing weed  control,  the  County  Agents 
know  chemicals  and  the  recommenda- 
tions. Talk  to  Agents  before,  not  after 
chemicals  are  purchased.  Be  informed. 
Get  information.  It  always  pays  off. 

Everyone  who  has  grown  cane  says 
no  one  cane  crop  is  quite  like  another. 
This  is  certanly  true  in  many  respects. 
Usually  the  heavy  and  darker  colored 
soil  show  cane  marking  the  row  much 
earlier  than  the  lighter-textured  and 
lighter  colored  soils.  This  was  not  true 
this  year.  In  general,  cane  started  show- 
ing in  both  type  soils  about  the  same 
time.  Although  it  is  too  early  to  make 
a  positive  statement,  it  appears  that  stands 
will  be  somewhat  better  than  last  years 
stands  and  perhaps  better  than  stands 
were  in  1977.  Without  good  stands  it  is 
impossible  to  make  top  cane  yields.  When 
growers,  in  general,  have  good  stands, 
the  crop  as  a  whole  can  generally  be 
expected  to  be  good. 
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IN  WASHINGTON 
WITH 


DON  WALLACE 


Status  Report  on  Sugar  Legislation 


When  hearings  were  completed  after 
three  days  of  public  and  governmental 
testimony,  Chairman  Thomas  Foley  (D- 
Wash.)  of  the  House  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee promptly  scheduled  Committee 
mark-up  in  order  to  get  the  bill  moving 
closer  to  the  House  floor.  The  general 
aim  of  the  bill's  backers  is  to  get  a  House 
vote  before  the  Easter  recess  beginning 
April  12.  Congressman  Charles  Vanik 
(D-Ohio),  Chairman  of  the  Trade  Sub- 
committee of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, which  shares  jurisdiction  over  the 
sugar  bill,  has  also  held  one  full  day  of 
hearings,  and  will  be  scheduling  a  sec- 
ond day  after  the  Agriculture  Committee 
completes  its  mark-up. 

One  of  the  major  stumbling  blocks  for 
smooth  passage  of  the  sugar  bill  at  this 
point  is  the  labor  provisions.  Organized 
labor  representatives  have  demanded  re- 
negotiation of  last  year's  labor  agree- 
ment in  order  to  guarantee  labor's  sup- 
port of  the  bill.  Key  Congressional  back- 
ers, including  Chairman  Foley,  are  con- 
vinced that  a  new  labor  package  is  essen- 
tial to  passage  of  the  bill  on  the  House 
floor,  and  have  encouraged  discussions 
between  labor  and  industry  representa- 
tives. The  Administration  has  also  stated 
that  because  of  this  year's  provisions  for 
direct  payments,  labor  should  share  in 
the  government  assistance  to  producers, 
and  that  last  year's  rates  are  therefore 
not  sufficient.  The  Department  of  Labor 
has  proposed  that  the  wage  rates  for  the 
1979  sugar  supply  year  be  set  at  $3.30 
for  common  labor,  and  increased  by  the 
same  percentages  increases  as  for  the 
assured  return  to  producers,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. However,  in  negotiation  sessions 
prior  to  the  Agriculture  Committee's  first 
day    of   the   mark-up,   labor   representa- 


tives rejected  this  proposal,  requesting, 
instead,  percentage  increases  averaging 
9%,  with  a  10%  premium  for  equipment 
operators,  and  enforcement  jurisdiction 
within  the  Department  of  Labor,  ra- 
ther than  USDA.  The  industry  coalition, 
whose  appointed  spokesman  was  League 
President  Pete  deGravelles,  found  labor's 
position  impossible  to  accept,  but  will, 
instead,  support  the  wage  levels  sug- 
gested by  the  Administration. 

These  wage  provisions  are  still  under 
consideration  in  the  Committee,  as  well 
as  several  other  suggested  changes  to  the 
original  Foley/ Ullman  Bill  which  the  in- 
dustry favors  in  order  to  gain  Adminis- 
tration backing: 

(1)  No  set  increase  in  the  15^  market 
objective  for  the  1978  crop,  nor 
payments  for  the  1978  crop.  The 
Secretary  would  be  given  author- 
ity, however,  to  increase  duties  as 
necessary  to  make  an  orderly  tran- 
sition to  the  market  price  objective 
for  1979. 

(2)  The  1979  market  price  objective 
would  be  set  at  15.8tf,  as  proposed 
by  the  Administration,  with  a  V20 
payment.  The  original  bill  had  set 
the  market  price  objective  at  16. 10, 
with  a  V20  payment. 

The  Tourism  and  Sugar  Subcommittee 
of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee, 
chaired  by  Senator  Spark  Matsunaga  (D- 
Hawaii)  held  a  one-day  hearing  March 
21  on  the  Church  Long  Bill,  S.  463.  The 
Senate  bill  sets  a  17#  price  objective  for 
1978,  effected  through  fees  and  quotas 
—no  payments.  The  wage  rates  agreed 
to  last  session  are  included.  President 
deGravelles  testified  in  favor  of  the  bill: 
"A  representative  of  our  association  pre- 
sented testimony  before  this  committee 
(continued  on  page  15) 
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GUTHION 

bears  down  on 
borers. 


Sugarcane  is  a 
long-haul  crop. 
You  can't  relax  on 
sugarcane  borer 
control.  And 
nothing  bears 
down  on  borers 
like  GUTHION 
insecticide. 
Especially  when 
used  according  to 
the  system  devel- 
oped by  LSU 
entomologists: 

1.  Rely  on  beneficial  insect 
control  as  long  as  possible. 

2.  Use  entomologists  or 
trained  checkers  to  inspect  fields 
regularly  through  September. 

3.  Spray  only  when  fields  have 
a  5%  borer  infestation. 

4.  Then  spray  with  GUTHION, 
the  only  insecticide  recom- 
mended for  borer  control  by 
LSU. 

Selective  use  of  GUTHION 
reduces  insecticide  costs. 
Gives  better  borer  control  so 
you  can  grow  more  tons  of 


cane  with  higher 
sucrose  content. 
Helps  grow  better- 
quality  seed  pieces 
for  more  produc- 
tive plant-cane 
stands. 

As  long  as  you 
grow  cane,  rely  on 
GUTHION  2L  to 
bear  down  on 
borers  and  give 
you  better  control 
for  the  money. 

GUTHION  2L  is  a  RESTRICTED 
USE  PESTICIDE. 


mi 
'18! 


GUTHION  is  a  Reg.  TM  of  the  Parent  Company 
of  Farbenfabriken  Bayer  GmbH,  Leverkusen. 


79161 


A 


Mobay  Chemical  Corporation 
Agricultural  Chemicals  Division 
Box  4913,  Kansas  City  MO  64120 
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AUDUBON  SUGAR  INSTITUTE  REPORT 


by 
Dr.  Joe  Polock 


Gasohol 


Alcohol  and  gasoline  do  miv.  The 
product  known  as  "Gasohol"  is  gaso- 
line mixed  with  10-20%  ethyl  alcohol 
(fermented  from  grain,  cane  juice  or  mo- 
lasses). It  is  being  marketed  in  Brazil, 
Iowa,  Nebraska,  and  elsewhere,  and  is 
widely  touted  as  an  answer  to  the  energy 
crisis.  Here  are  some  facts  about  alcohol 
and  Gasohol,  particularly  as  they  relate 
to  the  Louisiana  cane  sugar  situation: 

Gasohol  as  fuel:  Upto  20%  anhydrous 
alcohol  can  be  blended  into  gasoline, 
without  the  need  for  changing  the  en- 
gine. The  fuel  burns  cleanly,  and  has 
good  anti-knock  properties.  Special  pre- 
cautions are  needed  to  make  sure  the 
fuel  stays  completely  dry  (water-free), 
as  water  will  extract  the  alcohol. 

Costs:  Alcohol  currently  sells  for  about 
$1.40/gal  wholesale  (a  lot  more  than 
gasoline  which  wholesales  at  one-third 
that  figure).  A  pound  of  sugar  yields 
0.07  gallons  of  alcohol  by  fermentation. 
So  a  processor  has  a  choice  of  making 
a  pound  of  sugar  and  realizing,  say  15tf; 
or  0.07  gallons  of  alcohol  and  realizing 
0.07  x  1.40  =  9.8??.  As  long  as  the  pre- 
sent price  levels  are  maintained,  sugar 
is  the  higher-valued  product.  In  these 
numbers,  costs  of  production  (including 
investment  in  new  facilities)  have  not 
been  brought  in. 

Also,  when  alcohol  is  made  from  sugar, 
the  by-product  is  not  as  valuable  as  that 
made  from  grain.  Such  "distillery  slops," 
from  sugar  are  sometimes  added  to  the 
soil  as  fertilizer,  but  could  prove  to  be 
an  added  expensive  pollution  problem 
instead  of  a  valuable  by-product. 

Using  molasses  as  feed,  the  case  for 
alcohol  production  is  better  when  mo- 
lasses is  low-priced.  You  can  make  about 
0.37  gallons  of  alcohol  from  a  gallon  of 
molasses.  It  would  be  worth  0.37  x  1.40 
=  $0.52  at  current  alcohol  prices.  This 
is  somewhat  higher  than  the  current  mo- 
lasses   price   of   about   $0.45   per   gallon. 


Incidentally,  one  reason  for  today's  high 
molasses  price  is  that  Brazil  has  taken 
its  molasses  off  the  export  market,  and 
makes  alcohol  instead. 

The  Louisiana  Story:  As  with  most 
products,  alcohol  unit  production  costs 
can  be  minimized  by  very  high  plant 
throughputs.  In  Louisiana,  the  short  sea- 
son hurts  the  case  for  new  investment 
here  compared  to  more  tropical  areas. 
It  would  help  if  we  could  find  feed 
stocks  to  keep  an  alcohol  plant  running 
all  year.  Also,  it's  hard  to  make  a  dent 
in  our  voracious  appetite  for  automo- 
tive fuel.  We  burn  over  2  Billion  gal- 
lons a  year  in  Louisiana  alone.  Convert- 
ing our  whole  cane  crop  to  alcohol  would 
only  make  a  4%  blend  of  gasohol.  And 
if  we  did  that,  we'd  have  to  import  sugar 
for  food. 

How  do  Brazil  and  Iowa  do  it?  The 
answer,  of  course,  is  government  sub- 
sidy. If  the  government  makes  an  alco- 
hol subsidy  more  attractive  than  price 
support  for  sugar,  the  picture  changes. 
In  Brazil,  incentives  for  alcohol  produc- 
tion are  government-sponsored.  There, 
they  have  almost  unlimited  land  avail- 
able in  equatorial  areas,  almost  no  na- 
tive petroleum,  and  a  much  lower  auto 
fuel  consumption  than  ours.  Gasohol  pro- 
duction can  make  a  bigger  impact,  there. 
In  Iowa  and  Nebraska,  gasohol  sales 
have  been  subsidized  by  elimination  of 
gasoline  taxes  on  it— an  average  of  about 
100/ gallon.  At  this  rate,  Louisiana  could 
lose  up  to  $200  million  of  annual  reve- 
nues that  would  have  to  be  charged  to 
the  taxpayer  in  some  fashion.  That's 
about  equal  to  the  total  value  of  our 
sugar  crop. 

Opportunities:  The  USDA  is  offering 
loan  guarantees  up  to  $15  million  for 
alcohol-from-erops  demonstration  plants. 
Well-conceived  projects  having  novel 
features  and  proven  positive  energy  bal- 
ances can  qualify.  The  Gordell  Hull 
(continued  on  page  15) 
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TIME  TO  FERTILIZE 


by 
Windell  Jackson 


There  are  no  real  changes  in  the  Lou- 
isiana Cooperative  Extension  Service's 
sugar  cane  fertilization  recommendations 
for  1979.  The  recommendations  have 
been  divided  according  to  stands.  Sepa- 
rate recommendations  are  made  for  weak 
stands  and  for  strong  stands,  as  well  as 
for  soil  types,  locations,  and  plant  or 
stubble  cane. 

Sulphur  is  again  included  in  the  recom- 
mendations. Before  1978,  sulphur  was 
not  recommended  for  application  in  Lou- 
isiana sugar  cane.  Sulphur  is  recom- 
mended for  application  in  stubble  cane 
in  heavy  soils  only.  No  increase  in  yields 
of  cane  has  been  found  from  the  appli- 
cation of  sulphur  in  plant  cane  in  heavy 
soils  nor  in  plant  cane  or  stubble  cane 
in  sandy  soils. 

Growers  have  asked  my  opinion  on 
the  application  of  sulphur.  Sulphur  has 
given  an  increase  in  all  tests  where  it 
was  applied  in  stubble  cane  in  heavy 
soils.  Some  of  these  increases  were  large 
and  others  were  small.  In  many  of  these 
tests  it  was  impossible  to  tell  if  the  in- 
crease was  due  to  the  addition  of  sul- 
phur or  due  to  chance.  It  is  hoped  fu- 
ture work  with  sulphur  will  show  results 
which  can  better  substantiate  the  use  of 
sulphur. 

There  are  several  things  growers  can 
do  to  take  advantage  of  the  fertilizer 
being    applied.    According    to    Dr.    Ray 
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Ricaud  with  the  Louisiana  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  one  of  the  best  and 
most  economical  ways  to  increase  yields  | 
is  a  timely  application  of  fertilizer.  Dr. 
Ricaud  has  shown  increases  of  3  or  more 
tons  of  cane  by  application  of  fertilizer 
after  April  1st  and  through  early  May. 

If  anhydrous  ammonia  is  used,  reduc- 
tion of  losses  to  the  air  is  another  way* 
to  increase  utilization  of  the  fertilizer; 
being  applied.  That  which  is  lost  to  the; 
air  does  the  cane  no  good  and  only  in- 
creases the  amount  of  fertilizer  used. 
These  losses  can  be  decreased  by  good 
soil  preparation  to  remove  as  much  old 
crop  residue  as  possible.  The  soil  should 
be  in  good  tilth  to  form  a  seal  behind 
the  fertilizer  machine. 

The  fertilizer  applicator  should  be  cali- 
brated carefully  to  prevent  the  applica- 
tion of  too  much  or  too  little  fertilizer. 

Some  growers  have  had  problems  with* 
CP  65-357  sucrose  early  in  the  harvest. 
When  questioned  about  the  amount  of  i 
nitrogen  used,  many  had  used  200  units  | 
of  anhydrous  ammonia.  In  all  of  the  fer 
tilizer  studies,  no  increase  in  yields  hasi 
been    shown    when    rates    of    fertilizer 
above  the  recommended  rates  were  used. 
Also,  no  increase  in  yields  has  been  found 
where  micro-nutrients  were  used.  Don't 
waste  money  by  buying  them. 

The  recommendations  are  as  follows: 
THE  SUGAR  BULLETIN 


Suggested  fertilization  for  weak  and  for  strong  stands  of  sugarcane.  x 
Plant  Nutrients  in  Lb. /Acre 


Location 


N 


P20: 


K20 


Soils 


Weak 


Strong      WeakStrongWeak  Strong  WeakStrong 


Miss.  River 
and  Bayou         Light 
Lafourche 
Area  Heavy 


Light 

Heavy 


Bayou  Teche 

Area  and  Light 

Old  Terrace 

Soils  Heavy 


Red  River 


Light 
Heavy 


Light 
Heavy 

Light 
Heavy 


Plant  Cane 

60-80  80-100        0        0      40      60        0        0 

80-100      100-120        0        0        0        0        0        0 

Stubble  Cane 


100-120      120-140        0        0      60      80        0        0 
120-140      140-160      20      40        0        0      12      24 

Plant  Cane 


60-80   80-100 
80-100   100-120 


0       20      40      60        0        0 
0       20      30      40        0        0 


Stubble  Cane 


100-120      120-140      20      40      60      80        0        0 
120-140      140-160      20      40      40      60      12      24 

Plant  Cane 


60-80        80-100        0        0      40      60        0        0 
80-100      100-120        0        0        0        0        0        0 

Stubble  Cane 


100-120      120-140        0        0      60      80        0        0 
120-140      140-160      20      40        0        0        0        0 


1  Table  prepared  by  Olen  D.  Curtis  and  L.  L.  McCormick,  Louisiana  Cooperative  Extension 
Service,  and  Laron  E.  Golden  and  Ray  Ricaud,  Louisiana  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 
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THE  LOUISIANA  SUGARCANE  VARIETY 

CENSUS  FOR  19731 

Hugh  P.  Fanguy-  and  L.  L.  McCormick 


The  Louisiana  sugarcane  variety  cen- 
sus is  obtained  through  the  cooperation 
of  the  Parish  Extension  Agents  from  the 
sugar-producing  parishes.  The  method 
used  to  estimate  the  acreage  planted  to 
each  variety  has  been  previously  de- 
scribed (2).  Basically,  the  producing  par- 
ishes are  divided  into  three  geographical 
areas:  southeastern,  southwestern,  and 
northern  (3).  The  total  area  planted  to 
sugarcane  in  Louisiana  for  the  1978  crop 


148,000  acres  (Table  1).  This  is  a  gain  of 
18  percentage  points  compared  to  the 
1977  census.  In  recent  years  only  one 
other  variety,  CP  52-68,  occupied  more 
than  40%  of  the  state's  acreage  (Table  2). 
The  life  of  a  sugarcane  variety  in  Lou- 
isiana seldom  exceeds  10  years.  The  va- 
riety L  60-25  occupied  2  percent  of  the 
state  acreage  in  1968,  peaked  at  30  per- 
cent in  1971,  and  declined  to  2  percent 
in  1978.  L  65-69,  released  in  1973,  ap- 


Table  1. 

1978 

sugar 

cane 

variety 

census 

of  all  areas 

in  Louisiana 

Louisiana 

Changes 

Variety 

Southeastern 

Southwestern 

Northern 

Total 

1977-1978 

CP  65-357 

52 

48 

49 

50 

+18 

CP  61-37 

18 

9 

24 

16 

—  4 

N  Co  310 

2 

30 

2 

10 

—  2 

CP  48-103 

13 

0 

6 

8 

0 

L  62-96 

5 

2 

7 

4 

—  4 

L  65-69 

2 

6 

6 

4 

—  4 

CP  67-412 

4 

2 

2 

3 

+  3 

CP  52-68 

1 

2 

1 

2 

—  4 

L  60-25 

2 

0 

2 

2 

-2 

Others 

1 

1 

1 

1 

year  was  about  296,000  acres  (1).  Accord- 
ing to  the  1978  census,  the  sugarcane 
variety  CP  65-357  occupies  50%  of  the 
states  planted  acreage  or  approximately 


3  Research  at  this  location  is  done  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Louisiana  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station. 

-R<  search  Agronomist,  U.S.  Sugarcane  Field 
Laboratory,  USDA,  SEA,  AR,  Houma,  LA 
70361. 

-Specialist  (Agronomy)  and  Division  Leader 
(Plant  Science),  Louisiana  Cooperative  Exten- 
sion Service,  Louisiana  State  University,  Baton 
Rouge,   LA  70803. 
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pears  to  have  peaked  at  7  percent  in 
1976.  The  variety  L  65-69  is  no  longer 
recommended  and  little  if  any  L  65-69 
will  appear  in  the  1979  census.  Even 
52-68  has  experienced  a  steady  decline, 
being  planted  on  only  2  percent  of  the 
state  acreage  in  1978. 

Exceptions  to  this  rule  are  two  \  arie- 
ties-N  Co  310  and  CP  48-103.  N  Co  310 
had  10  percent  of  the  acreage  in  1968 
and  10  percent  in  1978.  CP  48-103  shows 

(Continued  on  page  14) 
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Weedmaster 
detruit  de 
mauvais 
herbes  pour  moins  d  argent 
que  des  autres  herbicides. 

Weedmaster  zeroes  in  on  sugar  cane  profit  robbers. 


Anytime  weeds  invade  your  cane, 
you r're  losing  money.  Weeds  sap 
valuable  moisture  and  nutrients 
from  cane,  cutting  shoot  population 
and  taking  a  big  bite  out  of  your  final 
yield.  And  heavy  growth  of  tough 
weeds  like  asterand  goldenrod  slow 
cane  growth  and  can  lead  to  heavy 
mill  dockage  in  harvested  cane. 

Don't  let  weeds  steal  your  profits. 
Ask  for  Weedmaster  from  Velsicol. 

Weedmaster  can  be  applied  early 
in  the  spring  to  control  winter  weeds 
on  stubble  cane  or  used  as  a  post- 
emergence  herbicide  as  soon  as 
weeds  emerge. 


And  used  as  directed,  Weedmas- 
ter will  control  your  toughest  weed 
problems  such  as  aster  and  golden- 
rod  at  a  LOWER  cost  than  other 
popular  sugarcane  weed  control 
programs. 

Remember,  Weedmaster  detruit 
de  mauvais  pour  moins  de  argent 
que  des  autres  herbicides. 


ra\ 


Before  using 
any  pesticide, 
read  the  label. 


VELSICOL 


ncago,  Illinois 

Velsicol  is  a  subsidiary  of  Northwest  Industries,  Inc. 
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(Continued  from  page  12) 

a  slight  tendency  to  decrease,  starting 
with  12  percent  in  1968  and  ending  with 
2  percent  in  1978. 

The  Louisiana  sugarcane  variety  cen- 
sus was  obtained  through  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  Extension  County  Agents 
from  the  sugarcane-producing  parishes.4 

The  percentage  of  variety  acreage 
being  grown  for  the  three  areas  in  Lou- 
isiana is  shown  in  Table  1.  The  varieties 
CP  65-357  and  CP  67-412  increased  in 


CP  61-37  was  planted  on  16  percent 
of  the  state  acreage  during  1978.  The  4 
percent  decline  in  CP  61-37  is  the  first 
decrease  in  acreage  in  the  variety  since 
1972.  CP  61-37  accounted  for  about  20 
percent  of  the  Louisiana  sugarcane-grow- 
ing area  from  1972-1976. 

N  Co  310  is  planted  on  10  percent  of  ( 
the  state  acreage.  The  N  Co  310  acreage  | 
is  concentrated  in  the  southwest  where 
it  covers  30  percent  of  the  area. 


Table  2.     Changes  in  variety  utilization  in  Louisiana  in  the  years  1968-1978. 


Acreage 

(percent  of  total 

) 

Variety 

1968 

1969  1970 

1971 

1972  1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

1977  1978 

N  Co  310 

10 

13 

11 

9 

10 

10 

12 

14 

15 

13 

10 

CP  48-103 

12 

10 

10 

9 

7 

7 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

CP  52-68 

49 

40 

32 

26 

25 

19 

15 

15 

8 

8 

o 

L  60-25 

2 

14 

27 

30 

25 

21 

17 

13 

7 

4 

2 

CP  61-37 

Tr1 

2 

9 

16 

19 

20 

21 

21 

21 

20 

16 

L  62-96 

R2 

1 

5 

11 

19 

24 

21 

14 

9 

4 

L  65-69 

R 

1 

1 

4 

7 

5 

4 

CP  65-357 

R 

Tr 

3 

18 

32 

50 

CP  67-412 

R 

Tr 

3 

xTrace  —  less  than  1  percent. 
-Year  released. 


acreage  from  the  1977  census  18  and 
3  percent,  respectively.  CP  48-103  re- 
mained the  same  but  six  other  varieties 
decreased  from  2  to  4  percent  from  the 
1977  crop. 

CP  65-357  accounted  for  50  percent 
of  the  state  acreage,  ranging  from  52 
percent  in  the  southeast  and  48  percent 
in  the  southwest  area.  CP  65-357  is  the 
highest-yielding  commercial  variety  in 
the  outfield  testing  program  in  Louisiana 
(4). 


lThe  authors  arc  indebted  to  the  following 
County  Agents  who  made  the  survey:  J.  Aba- 
die,  A.  Bergeron,  A.  Brackin,  S.  Braud,  L.  Brock, 
A.  Cooley,  I.  Creel,  S.  Deville,  L.  Favron,  S. 
Gilbeau,  D.  Landry,  J.  Roy,  L.  Simon,  B.  Simp- 
son and   F.  Swann,  Jr. 
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UP  FRONT 

(Continued  from  page  3) 

emphasis  on  the  technical  principles 
underlying   each.    Attention   will   be 
given  to  those  factors  which  are  criti- 
cal to  maximizing  sugar  yields   and 
to    those   which   can   reduce   yields. 
Material  and  energy  balances  for  the 
sugar  mill.  This  course  is  for  tech- 
nical and  supervisory  personnel. 
Send  applications  to: 
Dr.  J.  A.  Polack 
Audubon  Sugar  Institute 
Louisiana  State  University 
Baton  Rouge,  LA  70803 
Write  or  call  (504)  388-2211  for  more 
details. 

Pepsi-Cola  Says  No  to  HFCS 

The  Pepsi-Cola  Company  has  no  plans 
to  substitute  high  fructose  corn  syrup  for 
sugar  in  its  Pepsi-Cola  brand,  according 
to  a  company  official. 

"As  long  as  it  changes  the  taste  of  the 
product,  we  won't  do  it,"  Mr.  Pearson 
with  Pepsi-Cola  said.  "We  aren't  going 
to  screw  around  with  the  Pepsi  brand 
for  a  couple  of  cents." 

Mill  Shutdowns 

The  Billeaud  Sugar  Factory  in  Brous- 
sard  and  Valentine  Sugars  in  Lockport 
have  decided  their  factories  will  not 
operate  for  the  1979  crop.  This  brings 
the  total  of  operating  sugar  mills  in 
Louisiana  to  26. 

IN  WASHINGTON 

(continued  from  page  6) 
last  year  in  favor  of  reasonable  sweet- 
jener  legislation.  Our  arguments  were 
jvalid  then  and  remain  so  today.  Those 
J3f  us  who  supported  sweetener  legisla- 
tion last  year  remain  united  in  our  ef- 
forts to  pass  such  legislation  this  year 
(because  enactment  of  sweetener  legisla- 
tion is  essential  to  maintain  a  viable 
llomestic  sugar  industry.  The  Louisiana 
jmgar  industry  alone  lost  five  sugar  fac- 
tories and  nine  percent  of  its  sugar  cane 
kcreage  after  the  1977  crop  due  to  low 
sugar  prices.  Without  early  enactment 
|)f  adequate  legislation,  many  more  could 
be  forced  out  of  business." 


AUDUBON  SUGAR  REPORT 

(Continued  from  page  8) 

Foundation  for  International  Education, 
under  the  leadership  of  its  Executive 
Vice  President,  Rep.  deLesseps  S.  Mor- 
rison, Jr.  of  New  Orleans,  is  sponsor- 
ing a  Pan-American  Conference  on  gaso- 
hol,  planned  for  next  August.  The  con- 
ference will  explore  all  angles  of  gaso- 
hol  production,  including  technical,  eco- 
nomic, and  political.  As  in  the  case  with 
Brazil,  many  Latin  American  countries 
could  find  gasohol  production  attractive 
for  government  sponsorship.  To  the  ex- 
tent that  these  sugar  producers  divert 
their  cane  crop  to  alcohol,  the  world 
sugar  supply  should  be  decreased,  and 
our  domestic  situation  improved. 

We  at  Audubon  Sugar  Institute  wel- 
come ideas  you  may  have  for  projects, 
and  we  also  invite  your  reactions  and 
comments  on  the  ideas  expressed  here. 


"Sugar  Factory  Insurance 
Specialists" 

GILLIS,  ELLIS  &  BAKER 

135  St.  Charles  Ave.  New  Orleans,  La. 

Suite  700 

Telephone  581-3334 


BARTLETT  CHEMICALS,  INC. 
Walter    M.    Bartlett 

SUGAR  HOUSE  CHEMICALS 

COMPLETE  LABORATORY  SUPPLIES 

AND   REAGENT  CHEMICALS 

SCHMIDT  &   HAENSCH   POLARIMETERS 

1460    South   Peters   St. 

New   Orleans,   La. 

(504)  523-4911 
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Stop  Brown  Panicum. 


Whyv  Because  years  ot  use  by  leading  growers  have  shown 
that  just  one  pre-emergence  application  of  liquid  Fenac 
sugarcane  herbicide  can  eliminate  seedling  Johnsongrass  and 
other  persistent  annual  pests  like  crabgrass,  foxtail  and 
barnyardgrass    Growers  also  report  having  seen  startling  results 
on  brown  top  panicum 

Even  better.  Fenac  also  knocks  out  nine  major  broadleaf 
weeds,  including  mornmgglory,  dock,  chickweed  and  henbit 

Your  sugarcane  doesn't  have  to  compete  for  sunlight, 
fertilizer,  moisture  and  row  space     Its  vigor  and  yields. 
along  with  your  profits  are  increased  by  elimination  of 
unwanted  weeds  »■■  m  g\ 

FENAC 


(Use  these  products  in  accordance  with  label  directions  and  only  on  those  crops 
registered  for  their  use  ) 

AMCHEM  PRODUCTS    INC     AMBLER.  PA    1900; 
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IN  THE  FIELD  WITH 
LLOYD  L.  LAUDEN 


APRIL  6  STANDS 


Many  growers,  as  well  as  this  writer, 
thought  that  stands  would  be  generally 
good  when  cane  in  light  textured  and 
light  colored  soils  began  to  mark  the  row 
earlier  than  usual.  It  is  true  that  stands 
are  fairly  good  in  the  light  type  soils. 
However,  cane  planted  in  black  or  heavy 
soils  during  the  last  days  of  September 
and  in  early  October  which  was  followed 
by  the  extended  drought  is  not  good. 
Much  of  this  cane  was  planted  in  soil 
which  had  been  hurriedly  cultivated  and 
dried  out.  The  seed  piece  dried  out  and 
deteriorated.  A  considerable  amount  of 
this  type  cane  had  to  be  plowed  out. 

Stubble  cane,  particularly  second  year 
stubble  cane  of  CP  65-357,  is  very  slow 
coming  to  a  stand.  Some  first  year  stub- 
ble which  was  cut  early  as  plant  cane 
last  year  is  not  showing  well  at  this  time 
(April  6). 

The  general  rainfall  on  April  3,  1979, 
did  not  help  the  sugar  stand  situation. 
This  further  cooled  the  soil  and  the  rain 
was  followed  by  several  days  of  cool 
weather  which  further  delayed  germina- 
tion. 

It  is  hoped  much  of  the  second  year 
stubble  will  finally  develop  into  a  satis- 
factory stand. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  in  spite 
of  good  management  and  with  the  use 
of  the  best  farming  practices,  plant  cane 


can  fail  to  make  a  stand  because  of  wea- 
ther conditions.  The  drought  in  October 
and  November  was  the  chief  cause  of 
stand  failure  in  the  heavy  soil.  It  was 
impossible  to  predict  the  drought  ahead 
of  planting.  One  good  rainfall  within 
two  weeks  following  planting  would 
have  almost  insured  a  satisfactory  stand. 

When  CP  65-357  was  released,  grow- 
ers were  told  that  the  variety  did  not 
respond  well  to  early  planting.  This  in- 
formation had  been  gathered  from  lim- 
ited data.  Since  that  time,  it  has  been 
noted  from  observations  by  this  writer 
and  others  who  travel  around  the  cane 
belt  that  CP  65-357  does  respond  satis- 
factorily to  early  planting.  This  is  being 
brought  up  at  this  time  so  that  growers 
who  planted  CP  65-357  early  last  year 
can  take  note  of  this  for  future  use.  At 
least  one  large  grower  delayed  the  start- 
ing date  of  planting  last  year  because  it 
was  generally  accepted  that  CP  65-357 
did  not  respond  well  to  early  planting 
and  only  CP  65-357  was  to  be  planted. 
It  is  hoped  that  the  planting  recommen- 
dations this  year  can  cover  the  subject. 

Anyone  who  is  interested  in  the  trip 
to  the  North  Dakota  sugar  beet  area 
should  write  the  League  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. We  need  to  know  the  number  of 
persons  interested  so  we  may  make  plans. 
This  promises  to  be  an  interesting  and 
worthwhile  trip.  Try  to  attend. 
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IN  WASHINGTON 
WITH 


DON  WALLACE 


SUGAR  BILL  MOVES  SLOWLY 

Final  drafting  of  the  sugar  bill  in  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee  is  at  a 
standstill  until  after  the  Congress  returns 
from  its  Easter  recess  April  23.  Chair- 
man Thomas  Foley  (D-Wash.)  has  post- 
poned markup  until  a  strong  consensus 
can  be  built  among  producer  groups  rela- 
tive to  the  direct  payment  provisions  in 
the  bill.  It  has  become  apparent  to  the 
bill's  backers  that  a  payment  program 
will  not  be  passed  in  the  House  unless 
there  is  also  provision  for  a  limitation  to 
the  total  dollar  amount  which  can  be  re- 
ceived by  an  individual  producer.  The 
limitation  level  would  probably  be  set 
at  $50,000.  In  areas  where  producing 
units  are  very  large— particularly  in  Ha- 
waii and  Florida— such  a  limitation  pro- 
vision would  have  a  much  more  serious 
impact  than  in  areas  where  the  produc- 
ing units  are  smaller,  such  as  Louisiana, 
Texas  and  the  sugar  beet  areas.  Payment 
limitations  may  be  a  necessary  condition 
to  gain  the  support  of  key  voting  blocks 
in  the  House,  such  as  the  corn  states. 
Some  Louisiana  producers,  however, 
would  be  affected  by  the  $50,000  cutoff. 

ADMINISTRATION  LOWERS 
IMPORT  FEES 

Effective  April  1,  special  import  fees 
on  raw  and  refined  sugar  were  reduced 
by  .590  per  pound.  The  new  fees  will  be 
2.760  per  pound  for  raw  sugar  and  3.280 
per  pound  for  refined  sugar.  Previously, 
the  fees  were  3.35c  and  3.870,  respec- 
tively. 

The  action  was  taken  under  the  flexi- 
ble import  fee  system  established  by  the 
President  December  28.  The  system  pro- 
vides for  automatic,  mandatory  adjust- 
ments of  the  fees  in  response  to  changes 
in  world  sugar  prices.  Under  the  system, 


the  import  fee  for  raw  sugar  must  be 
computed  on  the  basis  of  average  world 
prices  during  a  20-day  base  period  in 
each  calendar  quarter,  plus  customs  du- 
ties and  a  fixed  factor  covering  charges 
such  as  freight  and  insurance.  The  lee 
is  the  difference  between  the  sum  of  those 
factors  and  the  target  price  of  150  per 
pound. 

The  new  fees  were  calculated  from 
quotations  from  the  International  Sugar 
Organization  (ISO)  in  London,  which 
average  8.530  per  pound  during  the  base 
period.  There  have  been  numerous  press 
reports  that  spot  prices  during  the  20-day 
base  period  had  been  subject  to  trade 
manipulation.  Caribbean  spot  prices  have 
a  direct  effect  on  the  ISO  price  which 
is  used,  in  the  absence  of  quotes  by  the 
New  York  Coffee  and  Sugar  Exchange, 
as  the  basis  for  setting  special  import 
fees.  Commodity  News  Service  reported 
that  200,000  to  250,000  tons  of  raw  sugar 
were  being  held  on  ships  offshore,  await- 
ing the  reduction  in  fees.  The  system  for 
determining  import  fees  has  obviously 
failed,  since  actual  sale  prices  of  sugar 
are  substantially  below  the  15  cent  target 
price. 


HOUMA  APPROPRIATION 

League  Vice  President  and  General 
Manager  Charles  Hodson  argued  for  to- 
tal funding  of  the  1980  budget  for  the 
Houma,  Louisiana  research  station  in 
Washington  March  27.  Both  the  Senate 
and  House  Appropriations  Subcommit- 
tees for  agricultural  appropriations  heard 
Mr.  Hodson's  request  that  $155,000  for 
soil  and  water  research  in  Baton  Rouge 
and  $450,000  for  narrow-row  spacing  re- 
search in  Houma  be  restored  to  the  1980 
budget.  Several  budget  cuts  in  agricul- 
tural research  have  been  proposed  by 
(Continued  on  page  18) 
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SIX  BAR 

THE  WEED  KILLER 

THAT  WORKS 
YEAR  ROUND. 
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GUTHION 

bears  down  on 
borers. 


Sugarcane  is  a 
long-haul  crop. 
You  can't  relax  on 
sugarcane  borer 
control.  And 
nothing  bears 
down  on  borers 
like  GUTHION 
insecticide. 
Especially  when 
used  according  to 
the  system  devel- 
oped by  LSU 
entomologists: 

1.  Rely  on  beneficial  insect 
control  as  long  as  possible. 

2.  Use  entomologists  or 
trained  checkers  to  inspect  fields 
regularly  through  September. 

3.  Spray  only  when  fields  have 
a  5%  borer  infestation. 

4.  Then  spray  with  GUTHION, 
the  only  insecticide  recom- 
mended for  borer  control  by 
LSU. 

Selective  use  of  GUTHION 
reduces  insecticide  costs. 
Gives  better  borer  control  so 
you  can  grow  more  tons  of 


cane  with  higher 
sucrose  content. 
Helps  grow  better- 
quality  seed  pieces 
for  more  produc- 
tive plant-cane 
stands. 

As  long  as  you 
grow  cane,  rely  on 
GUTHION  2Lto 
bear  down  on 
borers  and  give 
you  better  control 
for  the  money. 

GUTHION  2L  is  a  RESTRICTED 
USE  PESTICIDE. 


GUTHION  is  a  Reg.  TM  of  the  Parent  Company 
of  Farbenfabriken  Bayer  GmbH,  Leverkusen. 


79161 


|ft. 


Mobay  Chemical  Corporation 
Agricultural  Chemicals  Division 
Box  4913,  Kansas  City  MO  64120 
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IF  YOU  LOSE 

ONI  RED  CENT  TO  RHIZOME  JOHNSONGRASS, 

ITS  NOTOUR  FAULT. 
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FARM  NOTES 


by 
Dr.  Charley  Richard 


MORE  ON  MECHANICAL  PLANTING 


In  my  last  two  articles  I  have  been 
trying  to  convey  the  idea  that  mechani- 
cal planting  can  be  more  of  a  personal- 
ized technique  than  many  growers  be- 
lieve. Just  because  you  own  a  drum,  a 
slat,  a  Julien  or  any  other  type  planter 
doesn't  mean  it  must  look  lile  everybody 
elses.  One  of  the  things  which  make 
farmers  different  from  other  people  is 
their  need  to  be  resourceful  and  imagi- 
native. The  stronger  these  traits,  gener- 
ally, the  better  the  quality  of  the  farmer. 
When  these  traits  are  applied  to  me- 
chanical planting  the  results  are  a  num- 
ber of  changes  which  in  many  cases 
have  improved  the  efficiency  of  these 
machines. 

In  this  article  I  will  continue  to  de- 
scribe changes  in  machines  which  grow- 
ers have  made  to  increase  their  planting 
efficiency.  Some  of  the  early  drum  ma- 
chine owners  felt  that  as  the  work  day 
passed  on,  the  hydraulic  oil  overheated 
and  the  machine  no  longer  operated  at 
peak  efficiency.  Larger  oil  reservoirs, 
hoses  and  fittings  corrected  this  prob- 
lem. By  now,  probably  all  planters  being 
constructed  have  adequate  size  hydraulic 
equipment. 

If  growers  have  any  one  chief  com- 
plaint, it  would  be  the  operation  of  the 
pusher  to  move  cane  to  the  rear  of  the 
wagon.  Their  chief  concern  is  usually 
with  the  dual  chains  which  pull  the 
pusher  to  the  back.  These  chains,  if  not 
of  a  strong  enough  calibre    will   stretch 


unevenly  and  then  cause  the  pusher  to 
jam  under  a  full  load.  This  results  in  a 
time  consuming,  aggravating  repair  job. 
Growers  with  this  problem  have  in  some 
cases  switched  to  a  different,  stronger 
type  of  chain  and  found  this  to  alleviate 
the  problem.  Others  have  tried  to  make 
the  movement  of  the  pusher  smoother 
with  the  use  of  extra  rollers  in  an  effort 
to  eliminate  jamming  even  if  the  chains 
are  slightly  uneven.  Other  growers  have 
a  single  chain  or  cable  to  pull  the  pusher 
to  the  rear  of  the  wagon.  This  cable 
usually  passes  through  a  pulley  at  the 
rear  of  the  wagon  and  can  collect  trash 


Figure  1.  Drum  planter  with  pipe  roller  for 
cable  to  operate  pusher. 

and  cause  a  problem.  In  Figure  1,  a 
drum  planter  is  shown  in  which  Bryan 
Allain    of   Jeanerette    has    replaced    the 
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pulley  with  a  large  pipe  across  the  rear 
of  the  wagon  bed.  The  cable  seen  in  the 
center  of  the  picture,  simply  rolls  around 
this  pipe  and  does  not  pass  through  any 
pulleys,  thus  eliminating  any  trash  build- 
up. 

Some  growers  along  Bayou  Teche  have 
changed  their  pusher  from  a  hydraulic 
unit  to  an  electric  unit.  In  Figure  2,  a 


Figure  2.  Drum  planter  with  electric  winch. 
Note  the  absence  of  the  normal  amount  of 
hydraulic  equipment. 

drum  planter  is  shown  with  such  an  elec- 
tric winch  located  under  the  right  front 
corner  of  the  wagon.  This  winch  (similar 
to  the  winch  on  a  boat  trailer)  has  its 
controls  mounted  on  the  wagon  frame 
next  to  the  operator's  seat.  Other  grow- 
ers have  said  this  electric  switch  will 
cause  problems,  but  to  date  little  or  no 
problems  have  been  encountered  with 
this  set-up.  If  the  switch  does  result  in 
a  problem,  then  it  has  been  suggested 
that  a  change  to  a  mercury  switch  might 
alleviate  the  problem.  Note  in  the  pic- 
ture the  absence  of  the  usual  amount  of 
hydraulic  lines.  Since  the  winch  is  elec- 
tric and  is  run  off  the  tractor's  electrical 
system,  the  only  hydraulics  needed  are 
for  the  drum  rotation  and  gate  mechan- 
ism. This  can  be  run  off  the  tractor  hy- 
draulics thus  eliminating  the  cost  of  pur- 
chase and  repair  of  a  pump,  oil  reservoir 
and  the  extra  hoses,  valves,  etc.,  needed 
in  the  usual  design. 

One  grower  who  had  been  successful 
with  the  Julien  planter  is  now  convert- 
ing to  the  drum  planter.   However,  he 


is  keeping  the  principle  of  separate  wa- 
gons and  planter  by  mounting  the  drum 
in  place  of  the  Julien  head  and  feeding 
this  unit  from  the  back  of  planters  aid 
wagon.  It  has  worked  one  year  for  this 
grower  and  he  feels  it  has  done  a  good 
enough  job  to  continue  this  operation. 
This  enables  his  planter  to  stay  in  the 
field  at  all  times  and  have  only  the  wa- 
gons go  for  seed. 

Many  growers  have  tried  different 
types  of  rakes  on  all  types  of  planters. 
Many  agree  that  the  single  V  rake  would 
seem  to  do  a  better  job  than  does  the 
double  V  rake.  However,  both  types  can 
be  seen  throughout  the  Cane  Belt  and 
opinions  differ  widely  on  optimum  size 
of  rake  and  size  and  shape  of  the  V  open- 
ing in  the  rake. 

In  my  last  three  articles  I  have  not 
been  trying  to  sell  any  mechanical  plant- 
ers but  rather  only  make  certain  points 
about  their  use. 

1.  Sooner  or  later  all  growers  will 
be  forced  to  switch  to  mechanical 
planters  because  of  labor  shortages. 

2.  In  order  to  achieve  maximum  re- 
sults from  a  mechanical  planter, 
the  owner  and  the  operator  must 
have  a  positive  attitude  and  feel 
that  it  will  work. 

3.  Just  because  a  unit  is  purchased 
with  certain  features  doesn't  mean 
that  changes  and  alterations  can- 
not improve  the  efficiency  of  the 
unit. 

The  new  versions  of  mechanical  plant- 
ers have  been  in  use  now  for  only  a 
couple  of  years.  However  they  have  al- 
ready seen  a  lot  of  improvements  and 
growers  now  feel  that  an  acre  per  hour 
planting  rate  is  a  good  average  figure 
for  the  output  of  these  machines.  Of 
course,  one  could  expect  more  or  less 
acreage  depending  upon  seed  condition 
and  distance  to  seed  source.  Mechanical 
planters  do  drop  more  seed  than  hand 
planters  and  many  growers  feel  this  has 
resulted  in  better  stands  of  cane.  This 
increased  seed  rate  is  especially  adapt- 
able to  wide  furrow  openings  and  this 
will  be  the  topic  covered  in  the  next  few 
articles. 
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Azodrin  keeps 
your  sugarcane 
from  getting  bored, 

The  contact  and  systemic  action 
of  Azodrin'  insecticide  controls 
sugarcane  borers  outside  and 
inside  the  stalk. 

In  standing  or  downed  cane, 
Azodrin  controls  borers  that  can 
cause  weight  and  sugar  loss.  And 
Azodrin  helps  eliminate  borer 
entry  points  that  can  serve  as 
entrances  for  disease. 

A  regular  scouting  program 
and  Azodrin  are  two  good  ways  to 
make  sure  your  sugarcane  does 
not  get  bored  by  sugarcane 
borers. 

Use  Azodrin  properly  in 
order  to  protect  wildlife  and 
safeguard  the  right  to  use 
pesticides.  Always  read  the 
Azodrin  label  before  using  and 
follow  all  directions  carefully 

Shell  Chemical  Company. 
PO.  Box  3871.  Houston. 
Texas  77001. 


© 


Shell 
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The  Sugarcane  Man: 

We  have  the  long-term  financing 
that  fits  his  needs. 


There's  no  other  business 
quite  like  the  sugarcane  business. 
We,  at  the  Land  Bank,  have  spent 
more  than  60  years  serving  the 
special  long-term  financial  needs 
of  the  sugarcane  grower.  We've 
learned  a  lot  about  the  business 
during  those  years . . .  and  helped 
thousands  of  Louisiana  families 
reach  their  long-term  goals. 

Stop  in  and  visit  with  the 
president  of  the  Land  Bank  office 


serving  your  area.  He  11  have  a 
special  understanding  of  your 
needs,  because  he  lives  right 
there  where  sugarcane  is  a  major 
crop.  Chances  are  hell  be  able  to 
help  you. 


LATMDBATMK 


The  Land  Bank 

The  Bank  of  Generations 

Contact  the  Land  Bank  in  your  area  of  Louisiana: 

Alexandria  •  Baton  Rouge  •  Crowley  •  Lake  Providence  •  Monroe 
Opelousas  •  Rayville  •  Shreveport  •  Thibodaux 


»I«1.^K 
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SPEECH  BY  PRESIDENT  E.  BERKSHIRE 

TERRILL,  JR.  AT  THE  ANNUAL  MEETING 

OF  THE  LOUISIANA  SUGAR  EXCHANGE 

March  28,  1979 


Members  and  Friends  of  the  Louisiana 
Sugar  Exchange.  One  year  ago  I  ad- 
dressed this  group  and  reviewed  the  good 
and  bad  occurrences  of  the  1977  crop. 
The  1978  crop  year  recently  completed 
was  certainly  not  dull,  but  instead  makes 
one  begin  to  think  of  such  questions  as: 
Are  things  ever  going  to  get  better  or 
what  in  the  world  can  go  wrong  next? 

Since  the  demise  of  the  old  Sugar  Act 
in  1974,  the  domestic  sugar  industry  has 
seen  first  hand  how  good  a  sugar  busi- 
nessman the  Federal  Government  has 
become. Th  e  government  has  made  one 
mistake  after  another,  even  though  the 
sugar  industry  has  repeatedly  advised 
the  correct  actions  that  should  be  taken. 
The  end  result  at  this  moment  is  the 
2.3  million  ton  "mountain"  of  raw  sugar 
that  sugar  cane  and  beet  processors  have 
placed  under  the  government  loan.  Un- 
less the  government  does  something  to 
raise  the  price  of  sugar  in  order  that 
these  processors  may  redeem  their  loans, 
the  government  will  become  a  major 
owner  of  raw  sugar.  The  price  of  sugar 
is  presently  worth  about  14.380,  New 
Orleans. 

Last  year,  the  Exchange  faced  a  crisis 
when  the  New  York  Coffee  and  Sugar 


Exchange  suspended  the  daily  publica- 
tion of  spot  prices  for  raw  sugar.  Paul 
G.  Borron,  III,  the  League's  attorney, 
yesterday  called  Mr.  Schroeder,  the  at- 
torney for  the  New  York  Coffee  and 
Sugar  Exchange,  regarding  the  timing  on 
the  publishing  of  the  Daily  Spot  Prices. 
Mr.  Schroeder  stated  it  would  be  de- 
layed several  more  weeks. 

The  Department  of  Justice  published 
a  Consent  Decree  in  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter and  at  the  end  of  the  60  day  re- 
quired period  the  Commodities  Future 
Trading  Commission  advised  that  they 
had  jurisdiction  over  the  Daily  Spot 
Price.  This  red  tape  has  caused  the  de- 
lay. The  daily  spot  price  should  bring 
great  stability  to  the  raw  sugar  market 
since  prices  being  received  now  vary 
considerably. 

During  the  first  nine  months  of  1978, 
the  entire  domestic  sugar  industry  spent 
a  lot  of  time  in  Washington,  trying  to 
get  a  sugar  bill  passed.  The  sugar  bill 
went  down  to  the  wire,  and  was  de- 
feated on  the  last  day  of  the  Congress. 
That  particular  piece  of  legislation  would 
have  provided  15tf  per  pound  out  of  the 
market  place  and  sAtf  per  pound  in  the 
form  of  a  government  payment. 
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Shortly  after  the  defeat  of  the  bill, 
President  Carter  announced  he  would 
support  the  price  of  sugar  at  the  15  cent 
level.  Since  that  time,  the  sugar  market 
has  bounced  back  and  forth,  going  as 
low  as  13.9  cents  but  never  achieving 
the  15  cents  level  for  any  extended  period 
of  time. 

This  price  dilemma  forced  nine  Louis- 
iana processors  to  place  their  1978  crop 
production  in  the  government  loan.  This 
enabled  the  processors  to  receive  15.04 
cents  per  pound  (F.O.B.  factory),  which 
is  the  equivalent  of  about  15.75  cents 
per  pound  for  this  sugar.  These  mills 
also  received  their  loan  money  from  the 
government  less  than  48  hours  after  the 
sugar  was  placed  under  loan,  which  fur- 
ther proves  that  the  government  con- 
tinues to  be  very  efficient  when  it  comes 
to  giving  money  away. 

Although  I  joke  about  the  government, 
it  is  only  because  of  them  that  our  Lou- 
isiana sugar  industry  and  the  entire  do- 
mestic sugar  industry  is  in  this  present 
dilemma. 

Our  industry  is  wounded  and  hurt  as 
witnessed  by  the  9  percent  acreage  re- 
duction for  the  1978  crop.  We  entered 
the  1978  campaign  with  28  raw  sugar 
mills.  As  I  make  this  speech,  26  mills 
plan  to  operate  for  the  1979  grinding.  In 
1973,  there  were  43  sugar  mills  operat- 
ing. When  you  see  sugar  mills  such  as  Bil- 
leaud's  and  Valentine  close  their  doors; 
it  really  shakes  you  up.  We  all  know  and 
realize,  however,  that  efficiency  is  the 
name  of  the  game,  and  the  remaining 
growers  and  processors  must  work  even 
harder  to  survive. 

Although  I  have  brought  out  the  dreary 
parts  of  the  1978  crop  year,  there  were 
some  bright  spots.  Sugar  recovery  per 
ton  of  cane  was  the  highest  on  record, 
205  pounds  per  net  ton  of  cane.  Unfor- 
tunately, cane  yields  were  only  22  gross 
tons  per  acre.  An  abnormally  cool  spring 
was  the  chief  culprit.  The  current  spring 
is  much  warmer,  which  we  hope  will  re- 
sult in  good  stands  of  cane. 

The  combination  of  acreage  reduction 
and  low  cane  yields  resulted  in  the  pro- 


duction   of    only    550,000    tons    of    raw 
sugar. 

Molasses  prices  were  another  bright 
spot  in  1978.  The  average  price  from 
October  9,  1978  to  March  19,  1979  was 
$71.44  per  ton  or  approximately  42tf  per 
gallon.  This  is  compared  to  $35.44  per 
ton  or  about  2l£  per  gallon  for  the  1977- 
78  season. 

Although  we  are  at  the  end  of  March, 
the  current  try  for  sugar  legislation  is 
at  an  advanced  stage  when  compared 
to  last  year.  The  Carter  Administration 
seems  to  want  to  get  the  sugar  problem 
out  of  their  way  and  is  much  more  talka- 
tive than  last  year.  I  realize  however, 
that  we  are  a  long  way  from  the  finish 
line. 

In  closing  I  would  like  to  say  it  has 
been  a  real  pleasure  serving  as  your 
President  for  the  past  two  years  and 
would  like  to  thank  Greg  Risher  and 
Gail  Price  for  their  able  assistance  in  the 
Exchange. 


Jump 

on  the 

Bond 

Wagon. 


Take  stock  in  America 

Buy  U.S.  Savings  Bonds 
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SUGARCANE-SOYBEAN  ROTATION 
DOES  IT  WORK? 


By:  Stanford  Gauthier  and 
Stephen  Guilbeau1 


Low  sugar  prices  during  the  past  sev- 
eral years  have  caused  many  sugar  pro- 
ducers to  investigate,  analyze,  and  con- 
sider planting  soybeans.  But  a  big  prob- 
lem is  that  growing  sugarcane  is  a  way 
of  life  for  many  people,  having  been 
passed  down  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion. Other  problems,  when  switching 
from  cane  to  beans,  are  soil  types,  cli- 
matic conditions,  and  the  high  invest- 
ment in  machinery.  Some  questions  con- 
cerning the  future  of  beans  in  the  sugar 
belt  have  been  answered,  because  some 
farmers  are  producing  good  beans  crops. 
However,  another  factor  facing  sugar 
producers  is  the  closing  of  sugar  mills, 
if  too  much  land  is  planted  to  beans. 
If  too  many  farmers  shift  from  cane  to 
beans,  the  mills  may  have  to  shut  down; 
then  there  will  be  no  more  alternatives. 

Some  sugarcane  farmers  made  up  their 
minds  early  and  switched  completely 
from  sugarcane  to  soybeans.  Others,  like 
the  Comb  brothers  who  farm  in  St.  Mar- 
tin Parish,  and  cooperate  with  the  St. 
Martin  Soil  and  Water  Conservation  Dis- 
trict, took  a  more  conservative  and  prac- 
tical approach.  The  Comb  brothers  say 
that  about  30%  of  the  cultivated  acreage 
on  a  sugarcane  farm  should  be  left  idle 
each  season.  The  purpose  of  this  is  to 
level  and  fallow  plow  the  land  for  weed 
control.  The  Comb  brothers  cultivate 
975  acres,  so  roughly  300  acres  are  idle. 
"We  did  a  lot  of  thinking  about  plant- 
ing beans  on  the  idle  land,"  said  Louis. 
After  toying  with  die  idea  for  a  while, 
they  discussed  it  with  the  local  County 


1Mr.  Gauthier  is  district  conservationist  with  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service  in  Breaux  Bridge, 
La.,  and  Mr.  Guilbeau  is  county  agent  with 
the  La.  Cooperative  Extension  Service  in  St. 

Martin  Parish,  La. 


Agent  and  Soil  Conservation  Service 
technicians.  Stanford  Gauthier,  district 
conservationist  with  the  SCS,  pointed 
out  that  the  portion  of  the  farm  which 
is  fallow  plowed  to  control  undesirable 
grasses  is  very  vulnerable  to  erosion, 
since  the  plowing  is  done  during  the 
high  rainfall  months..  A  soybean  crop 
would  be  a  tremendous  boost  in  con- 
trolling erosion  since  it  would  provide 
a  good  cover  at  that  time  of  the  year 
and  provide  crop  residue  for  the  next 
crop.  County  Agent  Guilbeau  noted  that 
sugarcane  is  planted  from  August  to  Oc- 
tober under  normal  conditions  and  un- 
less weather  condition  are  perfect,  it 
will  be  difficult  to  harvest  beans  and 
plant  cane  at  the  same  time.  He  sug- 
gested planting  100  acres  to  beans  on  a 
trial  basis.  This  would  allow  for  plant- 
ing cane  on  200  acres  while  waiting  for 
the  beans  to  be  harvested.  Also,  plant- 
ing beans  may  help  to  control  johnson- 
grass  and  itch  grass  (Raoul)  which  are 
prominent  in  this  area.. 

Claude  Comb,  the  other  brother,  said, 
"We  finally  decided  to  give  it  a  try.  In 
1977  we  chopped  the  land  which  we  had 
previously  leveled,  drew  rows  34  inches 
apart  on  100  acres  and  planted  soybeans. 
It  went  so  well  that  we  prepared  an- 
other 100  acres  and  planted  beans  on 
other  100  acres  and  planted  beans  on  that, 
too,"  continued  Claude  with  a  chuckle. 
Louis  and  Claude  agreed  that  yields  of 
32  bushels  per  acre  were  good  enough 
to  rent  extra  land,  and  they  increased 
beans  to  300  acres  in  1978. 

The  Comb  Brothers  each  have  sons 
working  with  them,  who  handle  the  ex- 
tra acreage  with  the  hired  help. 

After  two  years  of  planting  soybeans 
(Continued  on  page  18) 
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Weedmaster 
detruitde 

mauvais 

herbes  pour  moins  d  argent 

que  des  airtres  herbicides. 

Weedmaster  zeroes  in  on  sugar  cane  profit  robbers. 


Anytime  weeds  invade  your  cane, 
your're  losing  money.  Weeds  sap 
valuable  moisture  and  nutrients 
from  cane,  cutting  shoot  population 
and  taking  a  big  bite  out  of  your  final 
yield.  And  heavy  growth  of  tough 
weeds  like  aster  and  goldenrod  slow 
cane  growth  and  can  lead  to  heavy 
mill  dockage  in  harvested  cane. 

Don't  let  weeds  steal  your  profits. 
Ask  for  Weedmaster  from  Velsicol. 

Weedmaster  can  be  applied  early 
in  the  spring  to  control  winter  weeds 
on  stubble  cane  or  used  as  a  post- 
emergence  herbicide  as  soon  as 
weeds  emerge. 


And  used  as  directed,  Weedmas- 
ter will  control  your  toughest  weed 
problems  such  as  aster  and  golden- 
rod  at  a  LOWER  cost  than  other 
popular  sugarcane  weed  control 
programs. 

Remember,  Weedmaster  detruit 
de  mauvais  pour  moins  de  argent 
que  des  autres  herbicides. 


rs\ 


Before  using 
any  pesticide, 
read  the  label. 


VELSICOL 


Velsicol  Chemical  Corporation 

341  East  Ohio  Street 

Chicago,  Illinois  60611 

Velsicol  is  a  subsidiary  of  Northwest  Industries,  Inc. 
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"Sugar  Factory  Insurance 
Specialists" 

GILLIS,  ELLIS  &  BAKER 

135  St.  Charles  Ave.  New  Orleans,  La. 

Suite  700 

Telephone  581-3334 


BARTLETT  CHEMICALS,  INC. 
Walter    M.    Bartlett 

SUGAR  HOUSE  CHEMICALS 

COMPLETE  LABORATORY  SUPPLIES 

AND  REAGENT  CHEMICALS 

SCHMIDT  &  HAENSCH  POLARIMETERS 

1460   South  Peteri  St. 

New  Orleans,   La. 

(504)  523-4911 


Sugar    Bulletin 


Want  Ads 


Get 


RESULTS 


Commercial  Members  of  the 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  CANE  LEAGUE 
OF  THE  U.S.A.,  INC. 

AMOCO  OIL  COMPANY 

Atlanta,  Georgia 

ASSUMPTION  BANK  &  TRUST  CO. 
Napoleonville,  La. 

CANE  MACHINERY  &  ENGINEERING 
CO.,  INC. 

P.O.  Box  968 
Thibodaux,  La.  70301 

COLONIAL  MOLASSES  COMPANY 
P.  O.  Box  19004  New  Orleans,  La.  70119 

COMMERCIAL  BANK  AND  TRUST  CO. 
Franklin,  La.  70538 

DEEP  SOUTH  COOPERATIVE  ASSN. 

P.  O.  Box  1066 

Thibodaux,  La.  70301 

J  &  L/HONIRON  ENGINEERING  CO.,  INC. 

P.  O.  Box  620 

Jeanerette,  La.  70544 

WESTWAY  TRADING  CORP. 

Manard  Molasses  Division 

1330  Whitney  Building 

New  Orleans,  La. 

F.  C.  SCHAFFER  &  ASSOCIATES 

1020  Florida  Blvd. 
Baton  Rouge,  La.  70802 

PELICAN  STATE  LIME  CO. 
Morgan  City,  La.  70380 

SOUTH  LOUISIANA  PCA 

P.  O.  Box  488 

Napoleonville,  La.  70390 

STANDARD  SUPPLY  &  HARDWARE 
CO.,  INC. 

822  Tchoupitoulas  St. 
New  Orleans,  La. 

THE   THOMSON  MACHINERY   COMPANY, 

INC. 

P.  O.  Box  71 

Thibodaux,  La.  70301 

WHITNEY  NATIONAL  BANK 
New  Orleans.  La. 
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SENCOR  herbicide,  first  choice  of 
soybean  growers  for  broadleaf  and 
grass  weed  control,  is  now  registered 
for  use  in  sugarcane  in  Texas  and 
Louisiana. 

Five  years  of  pre-registration  testing 
have  proven  that  SENCOR  can  be 
used  to  control  a  wide  range  of  weeds 
without  injuring  cane.  Weeds  such  as: 
Grass  Weeds:  Foxtails,  Crabgrass, 
Seedling  johnsongrass,  Signalgrass 
(Brachiaria). 

Broadleaf  Weeds:  Spiny  amaranth, 
Field  bindweed,  Chickweed,  Curly 
dock,  Henbit,  Lambsquarters,  London 
rocket,  Marestail,  Wild  mustard, 
Winter  oats,  Pigweeds,  Common 
purslane,  Sowthistle. 

And  SENCOR  is  versatile.  You  can 
apply  it  in  the  Fall,  Spring  or  as  a  layby 


application  to  either  plant  or  stubble 
cane. 

So,  this  year,  get  dependable  weed 
control  that  helps  you  produce  more 
cane  and  sucrose  with  SENCOR. 
Order  now  from  your  chemical 
supplier.  SENCOR,  another  growing 
product  from  Mobay,  America's  fast- 
growing  chemical  corporation,        7922 


(j^; 


Mobay  Chemical  Corporation 
Agricultural  Chemicals  Division 
Box  4913,  Kansas  City,  MO  64120 


SENCOR  is  a  Reg.  TM  of 
the  Parent  Company  of 
Farbenfabriken  Bayer 
GmbH,  Leverkusen. 
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IN  WASHINGTON 

(continued  from  page  4) 

the  Administration,  and  Louisiana  re- 
search facilities  have  not  escaped  the 
cut-backs.  Other  important  sugar  cane  re- 
search also  affected  by  budget  cuts  are 
the  Canal  Point,  Florida  smut  disease 
research,  and  the  World  Sugar  Cane 
germplasm  collection  at  USDA's  Sub- 
tropical Horticulture  Research  Station 
south  of  Miami. 

SUGARCANE  -  SOYBEAN 

( Continued  from  page  14 ) 

and  sugarcane,  the  Combs  said  that  some 
of  the  results  of  the  combination  are 
clear: 

SUGARCANE-SOYBEAN  ROTATION 
-DOES  IT  WORK? 

1.  Soybeans  do  have  a  place  in  a  ro- 
tation program  with  sugarcane.. 

2.  Land  planted  to  soybeans  has  more 
broadleaf  weeds,  but  less  Johnson 
and  itch  grasses. 


3.  Beans  provide  early  cash  to  help 
in  rounding  out  the  farm  operation 
and  keep  labor  occupied  longer. 

4.  Cultivating  beans  is  cheaper  than 
fallow  plowing. 

5.  Beans  help  control  erosion. 

6.  Beans  add  crop  residue  to  the  soil. 

The  methods  used: 

1.  Sugarcane  was  planted  on  68-inch 
rows.  Beans  were  planted  on  34- 
inch  rows. 

2.  Forty  pounds  of  seed  per  acre  of 
early-maturing  beans  were  planted. 

3.  Planting  was  done  in  late  April  or 
early  May. 

4.  Chemicals  were  used  for  weed  con- 
trol. 

There  is  no  conclusive  evidence  that 
sugarcane  following  soybeans  will  in- 
crease yields,  but  keeping  a  cover  on 
the  land  most  of  the  time  will  help  to 
control  erosion  and  maintain  the  inherent 
fertility  and  organic  matter  in  the  soil. 


Maximize  your  sugar  cane  yield 
use  the  Gro-Mix  system. 


The  Gro-Mix  system,  with  ourexclusive 
patented  "Brain  Center,"  blends 
anhydrous  ammonia  with  a  liquid 
potash  solution  to  form  an  aqua 
ammonia  potash  solution.  Readny- 
available  liquid  phosphate  is  applied 
at  the  same  time  to  form  a  complete 
N-P-K  fertilizer  tailored  to  your  crop's 
plant  food  needs. 

One-trip  application  saves  labor  and 
fuel,  too.  Proven  time  and  again  over 
the  last  20  years,  it's  "the  best  way 
known  to  grow  sugar  cane." 

Our  job  is  you. 


For  complete  information,  contact 
the  Amoco  Fertilizer  Plant  in  your  area. 


Jeanerette,  LA 
(318)276-5051 


New  Roads,  LA 
(504)  638-6343 


Thibodaux,  LA 
(504)447-4081 
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A  Good  Lender 

Recognizes  Your  Potential, 

Understands  Your  Problems 

And  Appreciates  Your  Professionalism 


Agricultural  finance,  like  farming  and  ranching, 
is  a  highly  professional,  specialized  business 
today.  With  loans  running  into  the  tens  and 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars,  your  lender 
becomes  your  financial  partner.  And  a  good 
partner  needs  to  understand  the  problems  of 
agriculture.  He  or  she  must  recognize  the 
potential  of  a  changing  agricultural  market.  And 
perhaps  most  of  all,  he  or  she  must  appreciate  the 
professionalism  required  to  be  a  farmer  and  a 
rancher  these  days. 
That's  a  lot  to  ask  of  a  lender. 

But  that's  one  of  the  reasons  that  400,000  farmers 
and  ranchers  borrow  from  their  local  Production 
Credit  Association. 

PCAs  specialize  in  agriculture.  They  lend  only  to 
farmers  and  ranchers.  They  have  to  understand 
and  appreciate  agriculture. 

They  are  totally  committed  to  agriculture.  This 
means  you  can  count  on  PCA  to  continue 
financing  agriculture,  even  during  tough  times. 
No  worry  about  PCA  jumping  in  and  out  of 
agricultural  financing  as  the  farm  economy 
changes.  No  worry  about  PCA  having  to  balance 
its  farm  loans  with  loans  to  other  industries. 
We've  been  serving  farmers  and  ranchers 
exclusively  for  45  years  now.  We'll  be  serving 
them  for  many  more  years. 

This  loyalty  to  agriculture  is  one  more  reason  that 
American  farmers  and  ranchers  borrow  more 
production  money  from  PCA  than  any  other 


pi  ivate  lender. 

Here  are  a  few  other  reasons; 

■  PCAs  charge  only  simple  interest,  which  can 
save  you  many  dollars  over  a  year. 

•  PCAs  offer  valuable  financially-related  services. 

■  When  you  borrow  from  PCA,  you  become  a 
voting  member  of  one  of  the  nation's  finest 
agricultural  cooperatives.  (Who  else  gives  you  a 
voice  in  a  multi-million  dollar  financial 
organization?) 

■  PCA  has  access  to  a  multi-billion  dollar  money 
market,  which  means  that  it  can  handle  most  any 
size  farm  or  ranch  loan,  right  in  its  own  territory. 
And  when  farmers  talk  PCA  listens.  So  give  us  a 
call.  Or  drop  by  the  nearest  PCA  office.  Let's  talk. 


Alexandria  PCA  448-0841 

DeRklder  463-5508 
Marksvtile  253-7829 
Natchitoches  352-6486 
Oherlin  639-4896 

Opelousas  PCA  948-3003 

Lafayette  232-3012 
New  Iberia  364-0217 
St.  Martim  ille  394-3430 
Ville  Platte  363-1819 
St.  Landry  Parish  948-3062 


Baton  Rouge  PCA  272-1905 

Amite  748-8655 
Baton  Rouge  272-1900 
Clinton  683-8889 
Covington  892-8424 
Franklinton  839-2385 
Greensburg  222-4287 
New  Roads  638-6408 

South  Louisiana  PCA  369-7214 

Raceland  537-3657 
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Stop  Brown  Panicum. 


Why7  Because  years  of  use  by  leading  growers  have  shown 
that  just  one  pre-emergence  application  of  liquid  Fenac'' 
sugarcane  herbicide  can  eliminate  seedling  Johnsongrass  and 
other  persistent  annual  pests  like  crabgrass,  foxtail  and 
barnyardgrass    Growers  also  report  having  seen  startling  results 
on  brown  top  panicum 

Even  better,  Fenac  also  knocks  out  nine  major  broadleaf 
weeds,  including  morningglory,  dock,  chickweed  and  henbit. 

Your  sugarcane  doesn't  have  to  compete  for  sunlight, 
fertilizer,  moisture  and  row  space     Its  vigor  and  yields, 
along  with  your  profits  are  increased  by  elimination  of 
unwanted  weeds  PPIIIA 

FENAC 

^ffiCHE 


(Use  these  products  in  accordance  with  label  directions  arid  only  on  those  crops 
registered  (or  their  use  ) 

AMCHEM  PRODUCTS    INC  .  AMBLER.  PA    19002 
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We  stand  for  the  encouragement  of  Home 
Industries  as  against  Foreign  Competition 


THE   SUGAR  BULLETIN 


UP  FRONT 
WITH  THE  LEAGUE 


by 
Thomas  M.  Warner 


Final  Run 

Gross  Tons  Cane  56,470.58 

Tons  Sugar  Produced  876.56 

Tons  Molasses  Produced  5,775.04 
Yield  Percent  Cane  0.79 

Lbs.  Sugar/Gross  TC  15.80 

Lbs.  Sugar/Net  TC  16.54 

Trash  Percent  4.45 

Acres  Harvested  1,991.01 

Gross  TC  Acre  28.36 


Texas  Crop 

The  Texas  sugar  industry  located  in 
the  Rio  Grande  Valley  recently  com- 
pleted its  harvest.  Here  are  the  produc- 
tion data  for  the  final  run  ending  April  4 
and  to  date  figures: 

To  Date 

948,270.62 

58,858.00 

48,310.77 

6.21 

124.20 

135.09 

8.06 

31,711.75 

29.90 

I  quote  Jack  Nelson,  the  General  Man- 
ager of  the  W.  R.  Cowley  Sugar  House: 
"The  mill  finished  grinding  at  2:00  A.M. 
on  Wednesday,  April  4,  and  we  harvest- 
ed all  of  the  cane  that  was  in  the  fields. 
31,711  acres  were  actually  harvested  for 
the  production  of  sugar.  The  total  crop 
probably  would  have  produced  1,200,000 
tons  of  cane  for  the  season  if  the  two 
freezes  had  not  occurred  on  December  9 
and  January  2.  We  therefore  sustained 
approximately  a  42%  loss  in  production 
due  to  freezes. 

ISA  MEMBERSHIP 

(As  of  April  6,  1979) 

From  Farr  Mann  and  Company,  Inc., 
we  have  learned  the  following  status  of 
the  ratification  of  the  International  Sugar 
Agreement: 


Exporters 


Argentina 

Australia 

Austria 

Bangladesh 

Barbados 

Belize 

Bolivia 

Cuba 

Ecuador 

El  Salvador 

Fiji 

Guatemala 

Guyana 

Haiti 

Honduras 

Hungary 

India 


No. 
Votes 

24 

81 
6 
5 
5 
5 
5 
118 
5 
6 
6 

11 
7 
5 
5 
5 

63 


Jamaica 

Madagascar 

Malawi 

Mauritius 

Mexico 

Nicaragua 

Pakistan 

Panama 

Peru 

Philippines 

So.  Africa 

St.  Kitts 

Swaziland 

Thailand 

Trinidad 

Uganda 

TOTAL 


Importers 


No. 

Votes 
Bulgaria  12 

Canada  66 

East  Germany     5 
Egypt  12 

Finland  9 

Iraq  25 

Japan  184 

USSR  105 


Norway 

Singapore 

Sweden 

Yugoslavia 

TOTAL 


No. 
Votes 

7 

5 

5 

12 
27 

5 

6 

5 

17 
58 
38 

5 

5 
39 

5 

5 
606 


No. 

Votes 

Kenya  5 

Korea  16 

New  Zealand     12 


10 
5 
6 

11 

483 


Number  Exporter  Votes  Required:  550 

Still  needed:  0 

Number  Importer  Votes  Required:  650 

Still  needed:  167 

Total    number    votes    among    importers 

who   have    not   yet   ratified    ISA   other 

than  U.  S.:  220. 
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WASHINGTON  UPDATE 
WITH 


DON  WALLACE 


The  House  Agriculture  Committee 
took  final  action  on  H.R.  2172,  the  Fo- 
ley/ Ullman  sugar  bill,  April  26.  Com- 
mittee action  on  the  bill  had  been  de- 
layed for  a  month  due  to  disagreement 
among  the  producer  coalition.  At  issue 
were  the  one-half  cent  payments,  which 
are  essential  to  Louisiana  producers,  but 
which  will  be  subject  to  per-producer 
limitations.  The  payment  limitations  are 
unacceptable  to  the  Hawaiian  growers, 
because  of  their  large-scale  production. 
Although  some  Florida  and  Louisiana 
producers  will  also  be  affected  by  the 
$50,000  limitation  level,  in  the  interests 
of  smoothing  the  way  for  the  legislation 
on  the  House  floor,  Florida  and  Louis- 
iana, as  well  as  the  beet  growers,  agreed 
to  the  limitation  provision.  The  pay- 
ments, as  agreed  by  all  producers  and 
processors  in  the  coalition,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Hawaii,  wll  be  made  for  all 
three  years  of  the  bill,  1979,  1980  and 
1981. 

Congressman  Jerry  Huckaby  (D-La.), 
the  only  member  on  the  House  Agricul- 
ture Committee  from  Louisiana,  took  the 
agreement  before  the  other  members  of 
the  Committee  for  incorporation  into  the 
original  draft  of  the  bill.  The  agreement, 
offered  in  the  form  of  an  amendment 
to  II. R.  2172,  was  almost  unanimously 
adopted  —  the  only  dissenting  vote  was 
that  of  Congressman  Daniel  Akaka  of 
Hawaii.  Congressman  Huckaby  ably  de- 
fended the  agreement  before  his  col- 
leagues on  the  Committee.  The  vote  on 
final  passage  of  H.R.  2172  was  29-9,  a 
strong  show  of  support.  This  should  in- 
fluence favorably  consideration  of  the 
bill  on  the  House  floor,  although  amend- 
ments attempts  are  expected. 

The  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  which  shares  jurisdiction  over 
the  sugar  bill,  is  expected  to  schedule 
a  final  hearing  and  markup  session  the 


week  of  May  7.  The  bill  is  expected  to 
encounter  prompt  passage  there.  Adop- 
tion of  the  legislation  by  the  Ways  and 
Means  and  Agriculture  Committees  will 
clear  the  way  for  floor  action,  possibly 
before  the  end  of  May.  After  final  pass- 
age in  the  House,  Senator  Russell  Long 
(D-La.)  will  begin  to  move  the  Legisla- 
ture through  the  Senate. 

NEW  SUGARCANE  RUST  DISEASE 
FOUND  IN  FLORIDA 

Sugarcane  rust,  a  fungus  disease  new 
to  the  continental  United  States,  has 
been  found  in  Florida.  The  announce- 
ment was  made  April  10  by  an  official 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  The 
disease  has  been  found  only  on  experi- 
mental and  breeding  lines  of  sugarcane. 
The  USDA  spokesman  said  that  surveys 
will  be  made  in  cooperation  with  Florida 
officials  to  see  if  the  disease  is  spread- 
ing. Surveys  will  also  be  conducted  in 
the  other  principal  sugarcane  produc- 
ing states  —  Louisiana,  Texas  and  Ha- 
waii. The  spokesman  said  that  tests  done 
abroad  indicate  that  most  lines  of  U.S. 
sugarcane  are  highly  resistant  to  rust, 
but  that  investigations  will  be  made  to 
determine  which  varieties  are  suscep- 
tible. He  also  said  that  spread  of  rust 
will  be  minimized  by  the  quarantine 
already  in  effect  in  Florida  because  of 
a  recent  attack  of  sugarcane  smut.  The 
quarantine  restricts  movement  to  other 
states  of  sugarcane,  sugarcane  parts, 
sugarcane  seed,  and  harvesting  and  pro- 
cessing equipment  used  for  sugarcane. 

PRODUCERS  LAUNCH 
MEDIA  BLITZ 

The  sugar  producer  coalition,  in  con- 
junction with  a  Washington-based  pub- 
continued  on  page  19) 
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THAT  WORKS 
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IN  THE  FIELD  WITH 
LLOYD  L.  LAUDEN 


CROP  SLOW  -  SUGAR  CANE  RUST  IN  FLORIDA 


Cool  nights  and  several  rainfalls  have 
slowed  cane  growth.  Stands  in  both  plant 
and  stubble  cane  are  not  good.  Many 
growers  have  already  plowed  out  some 
cane  planted  in  early  October,  1978, 
which  was  damaged  by  the  extended 
drought  following  the  planting  opera- 
tion. 

Second  year  stubble  cane  of  CP  65-357 
is  also  coming  up  very  slowly  and  some 
of  this  will  be  plowed  out.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  make  a  profit  on  stubble  cane 
which  will  produce  no  more  than  10 
tons  of  cane  per  acre.  In  addition  this 
type  cane  causes  a  greater  grass  prob- 
lem for  the  future.  On  the  subject  of 
grass,  Johnsongrass  has  not  slowed  its 
growth  because  of  the  cool  weather.  It 
is  growing  well  in  far  too  many  fields. 
There  is  also  more  Johnsongrass  in  plant 
cane  than  is  desirable  and  this  does  not 
exclude  some  of  the  high  yield  cane  pro- 
ducers. 

What  has  been  said  thus  far  in  this 
article  has  not  been  on  the  bright  side. 
Perhaps  the  subject  "Rust"  could  be  con- 
sidered on  the  bright  side  from  a  Lou- 
isiana standpoint  since  the  disease  is  not 
in  Louisiana.  However,  "Rust"  of  sugar 
is  in  Florida.  The  early  symptoms  of  the 
disease  are  very  tiny,  oblong,  yellow  leaf 


spots  which  increase  in  size  and  then 
usually  turn  brown  to  orange.  The  le- 
sions occur  irregularly  and  sometimes 
have  a  purplish  cast.  When  the  disease 
is  severe  the  lesions  come  together,  form- 
ing large,  irregular,  darkened  areas. 

The  disease  is  spread  mostly  by  wind 
and  by  water-splash  movement  of  spores. 
The  disease  is  also  spread  by  the  move- 
ment of  diseased  vegetative  parts  of  the 
cane  plant,  contaminated  equipment, 
and  by  workers  carrying  the  spores  of 
the  disease  from  one  location  to  another. 
The  severity  of  the  disease  increases  with 
high  rainfall,  high  humidity,  and  high 
temperature. 

No  one  can  tell  at  this  time  how  much 
this  disease  will  damage  cane  in  Florida. 
Where  this  disease  has  occurred  else- 
where, the  use  of  resistant  varieties  has 
been  the  best  method  of  control. 

Tt  is  hoped  this  disease  will  not  come 
to  Louisiana  and  Louisiana  growers  are 
urged  and  cautioned  not  to  bring  into 
Louisiana  cane  from  Florida  or  else- 
where. This  could  bring  in  this  disease 
or  Smut  or  any  other  disease  not  now 
in  Louisiana. 

It  is  also  hoped  that  this  disease  will 
not  become  severe  in  Florida. 
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GUTHION 

bears  down  on 
borers. 


Sugarcane  is  a 
long-haul  crop. 
You  can't  relax  on 
sugarcane  borer 
control.  And 
nothing  bears 
down  on  borers 
like  GUTHION 
insecticide. 
Especially  when 
used  according  to 
the  system  devel- 
oped by  LSU 
entomologists: 

1.  Rely  on  beneficial  insect 
control  as  long  as  possible. 

2.  Use  entomologists  or 
trained  checkers  to  inspect  fields 
regularly  through  September. 

3.  Spray  only  when  fields  have 
a  5%  borer  infestation. 

4.  Then  spray  with  GUTHION, 
the  only  insecticide  recom- 
mended for  borer  control  by 
LSU. 

Selective  use  of  GUTHION 
reduces  insecticide  costs. 
Gives  better  borer  control  so 
you  can  grow  more  tons  of 


cane  with  higher 
sucrose  content. 
Helps  grow  better- 
quality  seed  pieces 
for  more  produc- 
tive plant-cane 
stands. 

As  long  as  you 
grow  cane,  rely  on 
GUTHION  2Lto 
bear  down  on 
borers  and  give 
you  better  control 
for  the  money. 

GUTHION  2L  is  a  RESTRICTED 
USE  PESTICIDE. 


GUTHION  is  a  Reg.  TM  of  the  Parent  Company 
of  Farbenfabriken  Bayer  GmbH,  Leverkusen. 


79161 
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Mobay  Chemical  Corporation 
Agricultural  Chemicals  Division 
Box  4913,  Kansas  City  MO  64120 
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AN  OPEN  LETTER  TO  M 

(The  following  was  a  paid  advertisement  placed  in  the  Sunday  Iberian,  April  8,  1979) 

The  dealers  in  human  misery  who  exploit  the  unfortunate  few  who  cannot 
compete  on  the  farm  or  any  other  place  in  society  should  not  be  allowed  to 
destroy  an  industry  that  has  historically  provided  for  its  workers  even  beyond 
what  is  considered  fair. 

Contrary  to  recent  publications,  the  housing  issue  is  not  valid.  The  farmer 
is  the  one  pressured  into  furnishing  a  house. 

Contrary,  also,  to  these  same  publications,  most  farm  workers  are  skilled 
hard  working  individuals  wanted  by  other  industries. 

For  that  reason,  I  submit  this  open  letter  to  my  employees  stating  my 
opinion  in  language  that  I  am  sure  everyone  can  understand  and  which  cer- 
tainly comes  from  my  heart. 

The  recent  stories  in  the  newspapers  and  the  "60  Minutes"  T.V.  show  making 
the  sugar  industry  look  bad  will  make  it  hard  for  us  to  have  a  better  price  for 
sugar  cane  this  year. 

Our  good  representatives  and  senators  are  trying  hard  to  pass  a  sugar  bill 
through  congress  that  would  help  us  get  a  better  price  for  our  sugar  so  we  can 
stay  in  business,  give  you  more  pay,  and  make  sure  that  the  consumer  will  have 
all  the  sugar  they  need  at  a  fair  price.  To  pass  a  sugar  bill,  we  have  to  have 
the  help  of  all  the  other  states  that  grow  sugar  and  show  the  congressmen  from 
the  states  that  do  not  grow  sugar  that  the  consumers  will  also  be  helped. 

The  sugar  cane  league  people  are  having  a  hard  time  showing  how  a  sugar 
bill  is  needed  and  would  help  everybody  with  all  of  these  stories  that  they  read 
and  hear. 

The  stories  say  that  you  are  afraid  to  speak,  that  you  work  on  the  farm 
because  you  can't  do  anything  else  and  don't  have  any  skills.  I  know  that  you 
and  most  farm  workers  can  do  many  jobs.  You  are  intelligent,  honest,  hard 
working  and  able  to  get  a  job  anywhere  you  choose.  YOU,  like  ME,  are  work- 
ing on  the  farm  because  you  like  the  free  life,  the  pure  air,  and  like  to  help 
things  grow. 

The  stories  say  you  are  not  comfortable  because  you  do  not  live  in  a  big 
mansion.  I'm  sure  YOU,  like  ME,  would  not  be  comfortable  in  a  mansion  as 
we  are  in  our  simple  homes.  For  us,  a  home  is  not  a  show  place  but  a  place 
to  live  securely  and  raise  a  family.  You  and  I  also  know  that  people  who  own 
mansions  either  inherited  them,  make  the  money  to  buy  them  somewhere  else, 
or  they  are  up  to  their  tallest  sugar  cane  in  debt. 

The  way  I  see  it,  those  people  who  keep  running  us  down  have  plans  of 
their  own.  By  making  us  look  bad,  they  can  go  to  the  government  and  bishops 
for  money.  They  don't  want  us  to  have  a  fair  price  —  THEY  might  lose  their 
jobs  if  we  do,  and  besides,  the  more  money  they  control  the  more  power  they 
have. 

I  know  you  can  go  to  work  for  a  contractor  or  in  a  factory  and  make  more 
money  per  hour,  but  after  all  the  deductions,  car  expenses  to  get  to  work,  and 
rent,  you're  lucky  to  come  out  with  the  same  amount  of  money. 
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UGAR  CANE  EMPLOYEES 

They  say  the  reason  you  don't  belong  to  a  union  is  because  farmers  chase 
the  organizers  away.  I  know  the  reason  is  that  you  don't  want  to  give  a  part 
of  your  pay  check  to  the  union  people  so  they  can  pay  themselves  a  big  salary 
off  your  hard  work.  The  La.  law  says  you  can  join  a  union  if  you  WANT  to, 
but  you  don't  HAVE  to.  They  know  you  and  I  work  together  and  talk  every 
day,  so  we  don't  need  to  pay  someone  we  don't  know  to  tell  us  what  is  a  fair 
salary. 

They  want  to  cause  trouble  between  the  farmers  and  their  employees  so 
they  can  go  to  the  government,  the  bishops,  and  the  unions  for  more  money  and 
that's  all  they  want.  They  don't  care  about  you  and  me.  Don't  let  these  people 
get  you  to  change  jobs;  do  what  you  LIKE,  not  what  they  say  you  must  do. 

If  they  talk  to  you,  tell  them  to  help  us  get  a  good  sugar  bill  through  con- 
gress so  the  good  people  who  buy  our  sugar  will  have  all  they  want  at  a  good 
price,  the  farmers  can  buy  new  tractors  and  tools  to  replace  that  old  equipment 
so  you  don't  have  to  work  so  hard  as  you  get  older,  and  also  get  a  better  salary 
for  all  that  good  hard  work  you  do. 

I  know  things  look  bad  with  all  those  sugar  mills  closing  down  and  all  those 
subdivisions  taking  our  best  land,  but  you  and  I  know  once  that  oil  and  gas  in 
the  ground  is  all  pumped  out  that's  finished.  The  sugar  cane  makes  a  new  crop 
every  year  and  as  long  as  you  and  I  work  the  land  and  keep  improving  it,  our 
children  will  never  see  the  end  of  it  —  and  who  knows,  they  might  make  alcohol 
to  take  the  place  of  that  oil.  Who  cares  as  long  as  it  helps  and  you  and  I  can 
keep  farming. 

They  talk  of  freedom  —  well  you  don't  know  what  freedom  is  unless  you've 
worked  in  the  good  fresh  air  of  a  sugar  cane  field  and  don't  have  to  worry  about 
what  you  breathe. 

They  say  sugar  is  too  high  because  the  world  price  is  only  80  a  pound  and 
we  want  I80,  but  what  the  world  sells  for  80  a  pound  is  their  surplus  —  they 
get  much  more  for  the  other  sugar  they  grow. 

Let's  look  at  it  another  way  —  the  whole  world  this  year  will  grow  only  one 
million  tons  more  than  the  people  will  eat,  so  if  the  U.S.  doesn't  grow  six  million 
tons  of  sugar  next  year,  there  will  be  a  five  million  ton  shortage  and  you  and 
I  know  what  those  rascals  will  charge  our  consumer  friends  then. 

So  you  see,  we  must  work  together  and  talk  to  our  friends,  the  consumers, 
to  have  them  help  our  good  congressmen  show  the  other  congressmen  that  a 
sugar  bill  that  will  keep  us  in  business  is  good  for  everyone.  If  we  get  it,  maybe 
the  bishops  and  the  government  will  stop  giving  our  money  to  those  trouble 
makers  who  try  to  get  us  to  hate  each  oher. 

So  don't  worry  too  much  now.  We  had  trouble  before  with  hurricanes, 
floods,  droughts,  and  those  pesty  insects;  but  together  we  whipped  them  all, 
so  we  can  surely  whip  this  one  too  with  the  help  of  God  and  friends. 

P.S.    Maybe  with  the  right  information  the  farmer  in  the  White  House  would  have 
a  change  of  heart  and  help  too.  And  who  knows— maybe  even  "60  Minutes." 

Walter  Judice 

Advertisement  paid  for  by  Walter  Judice 
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COVERING  WIDE  FURROW  SUGARCANE 


by 
Bill  Cochran  and  Ray  Ricaud* 


The  principle  objective  of  wide  furrow 
sugarcane  production  is  to  increase  sugar 
yields  by  increasing  the  number  of  stalks 
per  acre.  Results  from  experiments  by 
the  Louisiana  Agricultural  Experiment 
station  have  shown  significant  yield  in- 


*Professors,  Agricultural  Engineering  and  Ag- 
ronomy Departments  respectively,  Louisiana 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 
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creases  from  wide  furrow  planting.  Plant 
cane  in  36  inch  furrows  yielded  45.7  net 
tons  per  acre  in  1977  or  an  increase  of 
59%  over  the  conventional  V-type  plant- 
ing. In  1978  first  stubble  36-inch  furrows 
yielded  30%  higher  than  the  check.  A 
20-inch  furrow  yielded  40.2  tons  or  42% 
higher  than  the  check  treatment  in  plant 
cane. 


Figure  1.     Powered  disks  for  covering  wide  furrow  cane 
using  an  independent  hydraulic  system. 
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(continued  on  page  12) 
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The  only  cane  equipment 

J&L/HONIRON 

doesn't  make. 


J&L/HONIRON  has  the  capability  to  build  anything  from  a 
four  wheel  drive  tractor  to  a  huge  stainless  steel  processing 
vessel.  We  don't  make  machetes  because  there  are  more 
efficient  ways  to  harvest  cane.  And  that's  what  we  do  make: 
efficient  equipment. 

A  full  line  of  cane  equipment  designed  on  the  basis  of  our 
experience  around  the  world.  Equipment  tailored  to  your 
specific  soil  conditions  and  growing  method.  Designed 
to  help  you  achieve  more  profitable  seasons,  year  after 
year.  Built  with  rare  craftsmanship  to  last  in  the  real  world. 
It's  the  only  way  we  do  business.  Has  been  for  25  years. 

*  # 


JL  4-250  four 
wheel  drive  tractor 
has  24"  of  ground 
clearance  and  250 
full-time  H. P. 


S-6000  Combine  Harvester 
cuts  and  loads  two  rows 
at  a  time,  leaving 
minimum  scrap. 


HONIRONLow 
Head  Vacuum 
Pans  are  efficiently 
designed  to  oper- 
ate with  less  heat 
while  providing 
greater  yields. 


Four  Wheel  Drive  Tractors 

For  Cane  Haulage  and  Agricultural  Applications: 
Model  4-1 30S  With  Power  Shift  Transmission 
Model  4-1 30A  Direct  Drive-Hydraulics-3 

Point  Hitch 
Model  4-1 60S  With  Power  Shift  Transmission 
Model  4-1 60A  Direct  Drive-Hydraulics-3 

Point  Hitch 
Model  4-1 80S  With  Power  Shift  Transmission 
Model  4-250     With  Direct  Drive  Transmission- 

Hydraulics-3  Point  Hitch 

Sugar  Cane  Harvesters— Loaders 

S-18000  Wholestalk  Harvester 
S-6000    Two  Row  Combine  Harvester 
L-16000  Self  Propelled,  Two  Wheel  Drive  Loader 
L-21000  Self  Propelled,  Four  Wheel  Drive  Loader 
R-1 000    Continuous  Loader  (Standard  or 

High  Density) 
R-3000    Continuous  Loader  (Rubber  Tired) 
L-2000    Tractor  Mounted  Loader  (Tubular  Boom) 
L-8000    Tractor  Mounted  Loader  (Adjustable 

Boom-Flex  Grab) 
L-9000    Crawler  Mounted  Loader  (Adjustable 

Boom-Flex  Grab) 

Infield  and  Highway  Transport  Equipment 

Custom  Engineered— Designed — 
Manufactured  to  Meet  All  System  Requirements: 
Chain  Net— Side  Dump— Over  the  Top- 
Container — Rail 

Sugar  Factory  and  Millyard  Equipment 

Condensers  Chain  Net  Unloaders 

Evaporators  Side  Dump  Unloaders 

Vacuum  Pans  Container  Dumpers 

Crystallizers  Cane  Grabs 

Juice  Heaters  Stackers 

Separators  Controls 

Werkspoor  Continuous  Crystallizers 
Feeding  and  Wash  Table  Systems 
Core  Samplers— Hydraulic  Press 
Mechanical  Pan  Circulators 

Complete  Engineering  and  Consulting  Services 


25  years  of  excellence  worldwide. 

J&L/HONIRON  ENGINEERING  CO.,  INC. 

P.  O.  Box  620,  Jeanerette,  Louisiana  "705A4  USA 
Telephone:  31B/276-6314     Cable:  JALENCO    Telex:  5B-BB51 

PRODUCTS  &  SERVICES   FOR  THE  SUGAR  INDUSTRY 


HONIRON 
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To  produce  cane  in  wide  furrows  there 
are  some  essential  operations  that  re- 
quire machinery  modifications  different 
from  conventional  production  opera- 
tions. These  operations  include  1)  open- 
ing a  wide  furrow  2)  covering  the  wide 
furrow  without  moving  the  wide  spaced 
seed  cane  and  3)  efficiently  harvesting 
cane  on  a  wide  row  surface. 

Adequate  covering  has  been  obtained 
using  standard  chopping  disks  in  furrow 
widths  up  to  18  inches.  An  implement 
using  powered  disks,  shown  in  figure  1 
was  developed  by  the  LSU  Agricultural 
Engineering  Department  to  cover  fur- 
row widths  greater  than  18  inches.  The 
powered  disk  gang  was  designed  to  lift 
and  move  the  covering  soil  over  the  seed 
cane  without  bringing  the  stalks  to- 
gether and  without  operating  the  tractor 
at  high,  unsafe  speeds.  The  implement 
can  be  constructed  from  two  commer- 
cial chopper  disk  gangs  with  three  24- 
inch  disks.  One  of  the  disks  is  removed 
and  replaced  with  a  hydraulic  motor. 
The  two  remaining  disks,  powered  by 
hydraulic  motors  operating  at  175  RPM 
are  adequate  to  move  the  covering  soil 
over  the  wide  furrows.  Each  powered 
disk  gang  has  adjustments  so  the  angle 
of  the  disk  can  be  changed  in  both  the 
horizontal  and  vertical  positions.  The 
adjustment  of  the  disk  will  be  different 
for  different  furrow  widths,  soil  types 
and  operating  conditions. 

Hydraulic  power  for  the  disks  can  be 
obtained  using  a  separate  hydraulic  sys- 
tem illustrated  in  figures  1  and  2  or 
power  may  be  obtained  from  the  re- 
mote hydraulic  couplings  on  the  tractor. 
To  utilize  the  hydraulics  provided  by 
the  tractor,  caution  should  be  given  to 
select  a  tractor  with  an  appropriate  sys- 
tem to  power  the  hydraulic  motors  at- 
tached to  the  disk  gangs.  The  tractor 
dealer  should  be  consulted  concerning 
the  type  of  hydraulic  circuit  and  the 
flow  rate  and  pressure  controls  for  a 
specific  size  and  brand  of  tractor. 


The  hydraulic  motors  are  connected 
in  series  as  shown  by  the  hydraulic  cir- 
cuit in  Figure  3.  A  minimum  of  5  gal- 
lons per  minute  at  2200  psi  was  needed 
during  the  development  field  trials  at 
the  St.  Gabriel  experiment  station,  how- 
ever this  should  be  increased  and  under 
some  conditions  the  flow  rate  should  be 
10  gallons  per  minute.  The  implement 
is  designed  for  the  purpose  of  moving 
loose  covering  soil  and  not  plowing  in 
compacted  areas. 

The  operating  depth  may  be  con- 
trolled by  the  tractor  hydraulic  lift  how- 
ever a  more  secure  arrangement  would 
be  to  use  gauge  wheels  or  a  similar 
positive  depth  control. 

Suggested  equipment  needed  for  con- 
structing an  implement  with  an  inde- 
pendent hydraulic  system  are  as  follows: 

1.  Hydraulic  pump  driven  from  trac- 
tor PTO  capable  of  producing  15 
gpm  and  2000  psi  for  continuous 
operation. 

2.  Twenty  gallon  oil  reservoir. 

3.  Flow  control  valve,  pressure  com- 
pensated. 

4.  Pressure  relief  valve. 

5.  Two  hydraulic  motors,  Char-Lynn 
4000  series,  10  cubic  inch  per  revo- 
lution displacement  or  equivalent 
operating  in  series,  (use  the  ex- 
ternal case  drain  provided  with  the 
motors). 

6.  Two  standard  chopper  disk  gangs 
for  3  disk  blades  (John  Deere  or 
equivalent). 

7.  Tool  bar. 

If  the  disk  are  powered  from  the  trac- 
tor hydraulics,  the  tank,  pump,  flow  con- 
trol or  pressure  relief  valve  may  not  be 
needed.  The  circuit  diagram  for  this  sys- 
tem is  illustrated  by  Figure  6. 
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Figure  5.     Hydraulic  circuit  diagram  for  an  independent  system  to 
provide  power  to  hydraulic  motors. 
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Figure  6.     Hydraulic  circuit  diagram  for  powered  disk  operating  from 
the  tractor  hydraulic  system. 
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IFYOULOSE 

ONE  RED  CENT  TO  RHIZOME  JOHNSONGRASS, 
ITS  NOTOUR  FAULT. 

](  ||      We  can't  evrD  >////; t  the  blame.  Because 
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itation  Practice   \    Practia  w/ Asulox 


d  increase  will  depend  on  severity  of Johmongrass 
cmbgrass  infestation. 
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..■.tons/acre  25  tons/acre  Johnsongrass  in  your  fields.  With  this  pro 
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Yield  increase  will  depend  on  severity  of  Johnsongrass  tO  maintain  COlltrol  Of  JohnSOngTaSS  gQT' 

a^mb^^atl^  minating  from  seed  with  Asulox.  Asulox 

Representative  tests  of  the  Experimental  Use  Permit  in  1975.  .         ^-4.w*1«  -»-U^  ^11™,«~~-  ^Uk«^,  ,.~,,~. 
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FARM  NOTES 

by 
Dr.  Charley  Richard 

Sugarcane  planting:  Seed  placement,  double  drill  and  wide  furrows 


Why  do  some  growers  produce  con- 
sistently higher  yields  of  cane  than  other 
growers?  This  question  is  often  discussed 
throughout  our  industry.  Undoubtedly, 
one  of  the  many  answers  to  this  question 
lies  in  the  sugarcane  planting  operation. 

The  growers  who  consistently  are  in 
the  high  yield  group  always  produce  the 
maximum  yields  from  every  available 
acre.  These  maximum  yields  would  not 
have  been  obtained  had  these  growers 
not  started  with  the  maximum  number 
of  shoots  per  acre  in  the  spring.  High 
yield  growers  start  with  these  good 
spring  stands  of  cane  and  apply  their 
good  farming  practices  to  consistently 
produce  good  yields.  How  then  do  they 
achieve  the  good  stands  in  the  spring? 
A  large  part  of  this  objective  is  achieved 
in  the  initial  planting  operation. 

The  grower  who  yields  30  tons  of  cane 
per  acre  is  in  fact  producing  on  the 
average  about  4  two-pound  stalks  per 
foot  of  row.  This  does  not  seem  like  a 
very  large  goal  compared  to  the  22  ton 
grower  who  produces  only  3  two-pound 
stalks  per  foot  of  row.  If  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  produce  4  stalks  per  foot,  in- 
cluding tillers,  then  every  grower  should 
be  able  to  produce  30  tons.  How  then 
can  a  grower  insure  himself  an  average 
of  4  stalks  per  row  foot?  The  basis  for 
this  goal  is  determined  in  the  planting 
operation. 

If  only  4  stalks  per  row  foot  are  re- 
quired for  a  30  ton  yield,  then  why  is 
so  much  seed  required  at  planting  time? 
Because  it  is  essential  for  establishing 
good  spring  stands  of  cane.  Research 
tells  us  that  in  some  years  we  might  ex- 
pect only  a  20-25%  survival  rate  of  buds 
planted.  The  75%  we  lose  is  a  result  of, 
immature  buds;  damaged  buds  from  har- 
vesters, loaders  and  planters;  drought  or 
flood  following  planting;  freezes  during 


the  winter;  diseases  and  insects  which 
kill  buds  and  shoots;  improper  cover- 
ing, either  too  shallow  or  too  deep;  and 
spring  frosts  or  freezes.  Add  to  this  the 
gaps  left  by  planting  crews  or  machines 
and  it  worsens  the  germination  count. 
If  indeed  there  is  only  a  20%  survival 
rate,  and  1  or  2  primary  shoots  are  re- 
quired per  foot  of  row  (assuming  tiller- 
ing accounts  for  a  total  of  4  per  foot), 
then  a  total  of  5  to  10  eyes  per  row  foot 
would  be  required  at  planting  time  to 
produce  30  tons  per  acre.  This  means  a 
rate  of  about  3  to  5  stalks  would  be 
needed  assuming  2  buds  per  foot  of  cane 
stalk.  Of  course  there  are  many  factors 
which  will  affect  the  20-25%  survival 
rate  and  in  some  years  it  will  be  higher. 
Soil  type,  soil  tillage,  cane  condition, 
along  with  the  factors  already  mentioned 
for  maximum  yields  it  is  essential  to  start 
with  good  stands  in  the  spring  and  as 
already  mentioned,  this  is  most  easily  ac- 
complished with  a  good,  efficient  plant- 
ing operation. 

Some  of  the  factors  mentioned  above 
which  affect  germination  are  controlled 
by  mother  nature.  We  can  be  prepared 
for  some  of  these  by  using  good  man- 
agement practices  like  good  seedbed  pre- 
paration. It  is  essential  that  the  planted 
cane  stalks  and  soil  particles  be  in  con- 
tact, with  no  large  air  pockets  to  dry  out 
the  cane  or  hold  water  to  rot  the  cane. 
All  of  the  factors  surrounding  a  good 
planting  operation  such  as  good  soil  tilth 
are  already  known  by  all  growers.  How- 
ever, it  is  the  good  tonnage  producers 
who  obtain  good  stands  of  cane  by  con- 
sistently practicing  these  important  tasks 
in  a  good  planting  operation. 

Some  growers  ask,  what  is  all  this  talk 

over  double  drill  and  wide  furrows  when 

already  some  growers  produce  30  to  40 

(Continued  on  page  19) 
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SUGARCANE  — 

SOURCE  OF  FOOD  OR  FUEL? 

(More  on  Gasohol) 

by 

Dr.  Joe  Polack 

Audubon  Sugar  Institute 


This  is  a  follow-up  on  last  month's 
article  which  dealt  with  some  facts  about 
gasohol.  The  possibility  of  producing  fuel 
(i.e.  alcohol)  from  sugar  cane  will  always 
be  of  interest  to  cane  people.  The  reason 
is  that  fuel  is  almost  the  only  ultimate 
outlet  with  a  volume  that  could  exceed 
the  food  uses  of  sugar.  Did  you  know 
that  the  world  sugar  trade  is  exceeded 
in  volume  only  by  petroleum,  grain,  and 
coffee?  So  the  two  main  things  to  do 
with  sugar  or  sugar  cane  products  are: 
eat  them  or  burn  them. 

The  above  point  can  be  brought  into 
focus  by  looking  at  some  annual  produc- 
tion and  consumption  figures.  It  is  help- 
ful to  think  in  terms  of  billions  of  pounds 
per  year. 

The  US  sugar  consumption  is  about: 
24  billion  lbs./yr. 

Louisiana  now  produces  about: 

1.3  billion  lbs./yr. 

The  alcohol  we  could  produce  with 
current  acreage  is  about: 

0.5  billion  lbs./yr. 

But  the  US  gasoline  market  is  about: 
650  billion  lbs./yr. 

It's  clear,  then  that  the  fuel  needs  are 
so  great  that  our  entire  crop  could  be 
greatly  expanded  for  alcohol  production; 
and  we'd  still  only  produce  a  drop  in  the 
fuel  bucket.  Fuel  will  always  be  an  in- 
teresting potential  high  volume  outlet 
for  cane  products. 

Other  than  fuel,  there  are  probably 
few  if  any  products  which  could  be  made 
from  sugar  cane  which  could  approach 
the  volume  enjoyed  by  food  use  of  su 
crose.  For  example,  consider  the  deter- 
gent market,  a  major  chemical  market. 
Tate  and  Lyle  have  developed  and  are 
installing  a  process  for  making  deter- 
gents from  sugar.  But  the  total  alkyl 
benzene  detergent  (the  main  one)  pro- 


duction in  the  US  is  only  around  0.4 
billion  pounds /year.  Even  if  we  could 
displace  that  whole  market  with  a  sugar 
detergent  (not  an  early  prospect!),  it 
wouldn't  have  a  big  impact  on  our  24 
billion  lbs. /year  US  sugar  trade. 
Economics:  The  above  discussion  deals 
only  with  market  volumes,  not  econo- 
mics. Of  course,  a  low  volume  product 
can  be  attractive  if  you  can  get  a  good 
price  for  it.  But  fuel  and  food  are  both 
high  volume  materials  and  will  thus  tend 
to  be  lower  priced  than  specialty  pro- 
ducts. (Even  Arabian  oil  at  $15/barrel 
is  cheap  in  the  scheme  of  things— around 
50/lb.) 

Here's  how  gasohol  can  compete  with 
gasoline  today.  Take  a  gallon  of  gaso- 
line at  400  wholesale  (approx.).  With  110 
state  and  federal  taxes,  the  cost  (before 
service  station  mark-up  is  about  510. 
Now,  substitute  0.1  gallons  of  alcohol 
and  mix  it  with  0.9  gallons  of  gasoline 
to  make  one  gallon  of  gasohol.  The  0.1 
gallon  of  $1.20  alcohol  will  cost  120,  and 
the  0.9  gallons  of  gasoline  will  cost  360. 
The  total  cost  before  mark-up  is  now 
12  +  36  =480,  or  30  less  than  the  gaso- 
line, because  the  gasohol  has  been  fig- 
ured tax-free.  Thus,  inclusion  of  10% 
of  alcohol  adds  80  to  the  cost  of  a  gallon 
of  fuel,  but  this  can  be  offset  by  elimi- 
nating the  tax  of  110/gal.  This  tax  sub- 
sidy would  be  required  at  the  present 
to  make  gasohol  economical.  The  ques- 
tion of  how  the  state  would  make  up 
the  loss  of  the  tax  revenues  remains  un- 
answered. 

In  the  current  legislative  session,  we 
anticipate  introduction  of  a  bill  on  fuels 
from  crops.  It  will  propose  tax  subsidies, 
perhaps  of  the  short  described  above. 
Meanwhile,  the  use  of  sugar  as  food  will 
continue  and  grow  and  shouldn't  be  for- 
gotten. 
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Commercial  Members  of  the 


FREE  CLASSIFIED 
ADS 


AMERICAN  SUGAR  CANE  LEAGUE 
OF  THE  U.S.A.,  INC. 

AMOCO  OIL  COMPANY 

Atlanta,  Georgia 


FOR  SALE:  1964  Thomson  special  harvester, 
1972  Husky  transfer  loader,  XT-190  A-C  trac- 
tor, D-17  A-C  tractor,  1969  Thomson  cane 
loader  on  UC  tractor  1976  Ford  Country  742 
loader  on  UC  tractor,  1976  Ford  Country  742 
tractor,  also  cane  wagons  and  choppers.  Henry 
Marmande,  Theriot,  La.  70397.  Phone  (504) 
872-0774. 

FOR  SALE:  Complete  La.  sugar  cane  factory, 
2750  tons  per  day  capacity.  Includes  milling 
tandem  with  2  sets  knives,  shredder,  double 
crusher  and  four  mills.  Billeaud  Sugar  Factory, 
P.O.  Box  98,  Broussard,  La.  70518.  Phone  (318) 
837-6611. 


"Sugar  Factory  Insurance 
Specialists" 

GILLIS,  ELLIS  &  BAKER 

135  St.  Charles  Ave.  New  Orleans,  La. 

Suite  700 

Telephone  581-3334 


BARTLETT  CHEMICALS,  INC. 
Walter    M.    Bartlett 

SUGAR  HOUSE  CHEMICALS 

COMPLETE   LABORATORY  SUPPLIES 

AND   REAGENT  CHEMICALS 

SCHMIDT  &   HAENSCH   POLARIMETERS 

1460    South    Peters   St. 

New   Orleans,    La. 

(504)  523-4911 


ASSUMPTION  BANK  &  TRUST  CO. 
Napoleonville,  La. 

CANE  MACHINERY  &  ENGINEERING 

CO.,  INC. 

P.O.  Box  968 

Thibodaux,  La.  70301 

COLONIAL  MOLASSES  COMPANY 
P.  O.  Box  19004  New  Orleans,  La.  70119 

COMMERCIAL  BANK  AND  TRUST  CO. 
Franklin,  La.  70538 

DEEP  SOUTH  COOPERATIVE  ASSN. 

P.  O.  Box  1066 

Thibodaux,  La.  70301 

J  &  L/HONIRON  ENGINEERING  CO.,  INC. 

P.  O.  Box  620 

Jeanerette,  La.  70544 

WESTWAY  TRADING  CORP. 

Manard  Molasses  Division 

1330  Whitney  Building 

New  Orleans,  La. 

F.  C.  SCHAFFER  &  ASSOCIATES 

1020  Florida  Blvd. 
Baton  Rouge,  La.  70802 

PELICAN  STATE  LIME  CO. 
Morgan  City,  La.  70380 

SOUTH  LOUISIANA  PCA 

P.  O.  Box  488 

Napoleonville,  La.  70390 

STANDARD  SUPPLY  &  HARDWARE 
CO.,  INC. 

822  Tchoupitoulas  St. 
New  Orleans,  La. 

THE   THOMSON   MACHINERY  COMPANY, 

INC. 

P.  O.  Box  71 

Thibodaux,  La.  70301 

WHITNEY  NATIONAL  BANK 
New  Orleans.  La. 
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WASHINGTON 

(Continued  from  page  4) 

lie  relations  firm,  has  launched  a  "media 
blitz"  to  counter  attacks  by  the  refiners, 
consumer  organizations,  and  others  who 
are  opposed  to  sugar  legislation.  The 
producers  have  most  recently  mailed  let- 
ters to  consumer  organizations  pointing 
out  to  them  the  fallacy  of  the  belief  that 
consumers'  interests  are  best  served  by 
the  failure  to  pass  proposed  sugar  legis- 
lation: "It  is  claimed,  of  course,  that  en- 
actment of  the  proposed  legislation  will 
magically  add  some  $200  million  to  the 
nation's  sugar  bill.  (Much  of  this  talk, 
of  course,  comes  from  a  handful  of  major 
sugar  refiners,  whose  all-time  high  pro- 
fits —  at  the  expense  of  the  U.S.  con- 
sumer —  have  been  made  possible  by  the 
flood  of  "homeless"  foreign  sugar  pouring 
into  U.S.  ports  today.)  While  in  macro- 
economic  terms  their  figures  may  or  may 
not  be  true,  in  more  persoanl  terms  what 
it  really  comes  down  to  is  less  than  one 
dollar  per  year  per  person."  The  letter 
concludes:  "We  urge  you  to  consider  the 
points  we  have  raised  here  today,  be- 
cause our  industry  is  at  stake,  as  is  the 
credibility  of  your  organization.  We  hope 
you  will  not  be  misled  by  the  refiners' 
propaganda  blitz." 
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(Continued  from  page  16) 

tons  and  do  not  use  either  of  these  two 
techniques?  In  essence,  these  high  yield 
growers  are  already  accomplishing  some 
of  the  objectives  of  double  drill  and  wide 
furrow  work.  Part  of  the  yield  increase 
of  these  two  techniques  is  due  to  the 
good  seed  placement  in  the  soil.  This 
is  the  part  that  the  high  yield  growers 
have  been  using  for  a  long  time.  Of 
course,  the  other  objective  is  to  spread 
the  seed  across  the  top  of  the  row,  thus 
utilizing  more  of  the  available  soil  in  an 
acre  than  is  done  under  conventional 
planting.  This  is  the  objective  which 
very  few  growers  have  been  able  to  take 
account  of. 

What  can  be  expected  from  these  two 
planting  techniques,  double  drill  and 
wide  furrows?  High  yield  growers  are 
already  receiving  part  of  the  benefits 
because  of  good  seed  placement  result- 
ing in  good  spring  stands.  However,  still 
higher  yields  can  be  obtained  by  spread- 
ing out  their  stands  and  utilizing  more 
of  the  available  land  on  the  top  of  the 
row.  For  those  lower  yielding  growers 
the  door  is  open  to  higher  tonnages.  A 
survey  of  all  research  done  on  double 
drills  and  wide  furrows  would  indicate 
a  yield  increase  potential  of  approxi- 
mately 10  to  20%  over  standard  plant- 
ings. This  is  not  free  and  it  is  certainly 
not  easy.  However,  the  potential  yield 
returns  offset  the  cost  and  the  results 
have  been  proven  to  be  commercially 
possible.  Many  growers  are  trying  to  ac- 
complish these  new  planting  techniques. 
Some  are  more  successful  than  others. 
In  my  next  few  articles  in  the  Bulletin, 
I  will  show  how  some  growers  are  try- 
ing these  two  techniques,  and  show  their 
results  and  patterns  for  successful  im- 
plementation of  their  planting  operation. 
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Stop  Brown  Panicum. 


Why?  Because  years  of  use  by  leading  growers  have  shown 
that  just  one  pre^ emergence  application  of  liquid  Fenac'' 
sugarcane  herbicide  can  eliminate  seedling  Johnsongrass  and 
other  persistent  annual  pests  like  crabgrass,  foxtail  and 
barnyardgrass    Growers  also  report  having  seen  startling  results 
on  brown  top  panicum 

Even  better,  Fenac  also  knocks  out  nine  major  broadleaf 
weeds,  including  morningglory,  dock,  chickweed  and  henbit. 

Your  sugarcane  doesn't  have  to  compete  for  sunlight, 
fertilizer,  moisture  and  row  space     Its  vigor  and  yields. 
along  with  your  profits  are  increased  by  elimination  of 
unwanted  weeds  PPIIIA 

FENAC 


<*JJJCH^' 


(Use  these  products  in  accordance  with  label  directions  arid  only  on  those  crops 
registered  for  their  use.) 

AMCHEM  PRODUCTS    INC  .  AMBLER.  PA     19002 


f    »M^«  Division ♦   »*«*-  — 
f&lff^Jxe  University  Ubrary 


M«W  ■"?"     Una  70803 
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We  stand  for  the  encouragement  of  Home 
Industries  as  against  Foreign  Competition 
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UP  FRONT  WITH  THE  LEAGUE 


by 
Thomas  M.  Warner 


LETTER  MAILED  TO  CONSUMER  HEAD 

April  27,  1979 

Ms.  Ellen  Haas 

President 

Consumer  Federation  of  America 

5900  Rossmore  Drive 

Bethesda,  Maryland  20034 

Dear  Ms.  Haas: 

It  has  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  several  of  us  in  the  sugar  industry 
that  the  Consumer  Federation  of  America,  working  with  some  of  its  financial 
supporters,  has  decided  to  take  an  active  and  visible  role  in  a  campaign  to  thwart 
passage  of  sugar  price  stabilization  legislation  now  before  Congress. 


Since  we  believe  failure  to  pass  this  legislation  will,  in  the  long  run,  se- 
verely harm  the  interests  of  U.S.  consumers,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  understand  your 
position. 

It  is  claimed,  of  course,  that  enactment  of  the  proposed  legislation  will  ma- 
gically add  some  $200  million  to  the  nation's  sugar  bill.  (Much  of  this  talk,  of 
course,  comes  from  a  handful  of  major  sugar  refiners,  whose  all-time  high  profits 
—at  the  expense  of  U.S.  consumers— have  been  made  possibly  by  the  flood  of 
"homeless  foreign  sugar  pouring  into  U.S.  ports  today).  While  in  macro-economic 
terms  their  figures  may  or  not  be  true,  in  more  personal  terms  what  it  really 
comes  down  to  is  less  than  one  dollar  per  year  per  person. 

What  bothers  us,  however,  when  such  figures  are  cited,  is  that  those  indi- 
viduals and  organizations  who  claim  to  be  most  concerned  with  the  plight  of 
the  consumer— including  the  Consumer  Federation  of  America— seem  content  to 
label  the  proposal  inflationary,  painting  U.S.  growers  as  inflation  villains,  but 
seem  unwilling  to  accept  the  fact  that  certain  refiners  and  commercial  users  of 
sugar  are  the  only  ones  who  are  profiting  from  the  current  unstable  situation. 

It's  important  to  note,  in  this  regard,  that  most  commercial  users  of  sugar 
support  the  proposed  stabilization  bill— because  it  is  the  only  mechanism  avail- 
able that  will  guarantee  a  steady  and  certain  supply  of  sugar  at  reasonable  prices. 

Those  users  and  refiners  who  oppose  the  legislation  do  so  for  only  one  reason 
—apparent  greed. 

As  you  are  probably  aware,  a  refiners  association  has  launched  an  all-out 
propaganda  blitz  to  convince  U.S.  consumers  that  sugar  growers  are  motivated 
by  this  one  of  the  "seven  deadly  sins."  They  claim  that  sugar  prices  are  some 
33  percent  higher  today  than  they  were  two  years  ago.  This  is  true— because  the 
refiners'  profit  margin  has  tripled  in  those  two  years,  from  about  two  cents  per 
pound  to  over  six  cents  per  pound. 

The  refiners  argue  too  that  because  sugar  is  a  basic  ingredient  in  many  pro- 
cessed foods,  any  increase  in  the  price  of  sugar  will  cause  these  prices  to  auto- 

(Continued  on  page  14) 
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IN  THE  FIELD  WITH 
LLOYD  L.  LAUDEN 


LEAGUE  USDA  HOUMA  CONTACT  COMMITTEE  MEETING 

Thursday,  June  14,  1979 


The  American  Sugar  Cane  League's 
1979  Contact  Committee  Meeting  will 
be  held  Thursday,  June  14,  1979,  with 
the  USDA  Houma  Sugar  Station  re- 
searchers. The  meeting  place  is  the 
Houma  Municipal  Auditorium,  880  Ver- 
rett  Street,  Houma,  Louisiana. 

The  following  is  the  program  for  the 
meeting,  including  topics  and  speakers: 

9:00  AM  Mr.  Malcolmn  Duhe,  Chair- 
man—Call to  order  and 
announcements. 

9:10  Breaux,  R.  D.-What  is  being 

done  to  provide  growers 
with  better  varieties. 

9:40  Millhollon,  R.  W.-Tech- 

niques  for  grass  control 
in  sugarcane. 

10:10  Coffee 

10:30  Koike,  H.-What  smut  and 

rust  mean  to  Louisiana 
growers. 

11:00  Hensley,  S.  D.-Sugarcane 

beetle  and  sugarcane  borer; 
current  status  and  control. 

11:30  Dunckelman,  P.  H.-What 

breeding  means  to  the 
Louisiana  sugarcane  industry. 

12:00  Lunch,  dutch  treat. 

Afternoon:  Informal  tours  of  the  station 
and  visits  with  individuals. 

Please  note  there  are  two  speakers  on 
varieties  and  it  is  a  subject  that  is  of 
utmost  importance  at  this  time.  C.P.  65- 
357  is  not  doing  well  in  second  year 
stubble.  First  year  stubble  cane  is  not 
outstanding.  Plant  cane  is  nothing  to 
brag  about.  Now  consider  C.P.  61-37. 
It   wasn't   good   in   1978.   It   is  low   and 


late  in  sugar.  How  about  C.P.  48-103? 
Not  many  growers  can  grow  the  cane. 
It  is  suited  only  to  a  certain  type  of 
soil.  According  to  some  of  those  who 
have  been  successful  growing  it,  it  is 
now  deteriorating.  The  two  new  varie- 
ties, C.P.  70-321  and  C.P.  70-330,  are 
available.  Testfield  results  look  good  on 
these  two  varieties.  It  is  hoped  they  will 
live  up  to  that  record  on  farms. 

N.Co.  310  is  still  around  in  the  West- 
ern area  and  on  a  few7  farms  elsewhere. 
With  generally  high  sucrose  last  year, 
the  variety  looked  good.  According  to 
those  who  grew  N.Co.  310,  it  yielded 
well  in  tons  of  cane  per  acre. 

Every  subject  is  a  current  topic.  Grass 
is  certainly  a  major  problem  this  year. 
Hopefully,  Dr.  Millhollon  can  help  in 
this  area. 

It  is  hoped  Dr.  Hensley  will  have  little 
to  say— like  there  are  few  borers  and  it 
is  likely  that  only  a  small  acreage  will 
have  to  be  treated.  This  is  a  most  im- 
portant and  current  topic. 

It  will  be  our  hope  that  Smut  and 
Rust  can  stay  away  from  Louisiana. 
These  two  new  disease  are  in  Florida 
and  both  could  spread  to  Louisiana.  It 
is  hoped  that  Dr.  Koike's  talk  will  be 
only  educational. 

If  there  is  something  new  or  great  on 
sugar  legislation  there  will  be  last  minute 
news  on  this  subject. 

Refreshment  and  lunch  will  be  served 

at  noon. 

Mr.  Malcolm  Duhe  a  long  time  dedi- 
cated Chairman  of  the  Committee,  and 
Dr.  James  Irvine,  Superintendent  of  the 
Houma  Station,  invite  all  growers  and 
processors  and  other  interested  persons 
to  attend. 
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GUTHION 

bears 
borers. 


•  • 


on 


Sugarcane  is  a 
long-haul  crop. 
You  can't  relax  on 
sugarcane  borer 
control.  And 
nothing  bears 
down  on  borers 
like  GUTHION 
insecticide. 
Especially  when 
used  according  to 
the  system  devel- 
oped by  LSU 
entomologists: 

1.  Rely  on  beneficial  insect 
control  as  long  as  possible. 

2.  Use  entomologists  or 
trained  checkers  to  inspect  fields 
regularly  through  September. 

3.  Spray  only  when  fields  have 
a  5%  borer  infestation. 

4.  Then  spray  with  GUTHION, 
the  only  insecticide  recom- 
mended for  borer  control  by 
LSU. 

Selective  use  of  GUTHION 
reduces  insecticide  costs. 
Gives  better  borer  control  so 
you  can  grow  more  tons  of 


cane  with  higher 
sucrose  content. 
Helps  grow  better- 
quality  seed  pieces 
for  more  produc- 
tive plant-cane 
stands. 

As  long  as  you 
grow  cane,  rely  on 
GUTHION  2L  to 
bear  down  on 
borers  and  give 
you  better  control 
for  the  money. 

GUTHION  2L  is  a  RESTRICTED 
USE  PESTICIDE. 

GUTHION  is  a  Reg   TM  of  the  Parent  Company 

of  Farbenfabriken  Bayer  GmbH,  Leverkusen.  79161 
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Mobay  Chemical  Corporation 
Agricultural  Chemicals  Division 
Box  4913,  Kansas  City  MO  64120 
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WASHINGTON  UPDATE 
WITH 


DON  WALLACE 


USDA  PROPOSES  1979 
LOAN  PROGRAM 

In  the  interests  of  providing  contin- 
uous price  support  for  1979  crop  sugar 
already  harvested  and  processed,  or  that 
will  be  harvested  and  processed  before 
October  1,  the  USDA  announced  a  pro- 
posed loan  program  on  May  4.  A  major 
portion  of  the  Puerto  Rican  and  Ha- 
waiian sugarcane  crops  and  substantial 
quantities  of  California  and  Arizona  sug- 
arbeets  fall  within  this  category.  The 
loan  program  will  go  into  effect,  even 
if  new  legislation  is  not  passed  this  year, 
after  public  comment  has  been  received 
and  given  consideration. 

The  loan  level  would  be  set  some- 
where in  the  range  of  130  to  14.250  per 
pound  for  raw  cane  sugar,  depending 
on  whether  legislation  is  enacted.  If  no 
legislation  is  enacted,  the  loan  would  be 
set  at  the  minimum  level,  but  with  legis- 
lation, and  a  market  price  objective  of 
15.80  for  1979  sugar,  the  loan  level  would 
be  set  higher. 

In  a  change  from  the  current  program, 
the  department  will  not  establish  a  mini- 
mum wage  for  sugar  field  workers.  Au- 
thority for  the  proposed  1979  program, 
which  is  contained  in  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1949,  does  not  permit 
the  department  to  establish  separate 
wage  rates  for  sugar  workers. 

Comments  on  the  proposed  action 
must  be  received  on  or  before  May  21, 
and  should  be  mailed  to:  Sugar  Branch, 
Procurement  and  Sales  Division,  USDA/ 


ASCS,  P.O.  Box  2415,  Washington,  D.C. 
20013. 


SUGAR  BILL  HELD  UP  IN 
WAYS  AND  MEANS 

Consideration  of  the  sugar  bill  in  the 
Ways  and  Means  Trade  Subcommittee 
must  now  await  completion  of,  or  a 
pause  in  discussion  osf  the  multilateral 
trade  negotiations  now  underway.  The 
week  of  May  21  is  considered  the  earliest 
date  for  the  final  days  of  hearings  to  be 
put  on  the  agenda,  with  markup  follow- 
ing. Action  by  the  Trade  Subcommittee, 
and  by  the  full  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, will  clear  the  way  for  placement 
of  the  bill  on  the  House  calendar  for 
floor  consideration. 

CORN  GROWERS  WIN  SUIT 

A  decision  in  the  National  Corn  Grow- 
ers Association  and  Corn  Refiners  Asso- 
ciation suit  against  the  Commodity  Cre- 
dit Corporation  relative  to  1977  crop 
payments  was  handed  down  late  Friday 
afternoon,  April  27.  The  judgment  was 
made  in  favor  of  the  Corn  Growers  Asso- 
ciation's assertion  that  1977  crop  pay- 
ments made  for  sugar  contracted  for  sale 
after  October  1,  1977,  when  the  pro- 
visions of  the  1977  de  la  Garza  Amend- 
ment became  effective,  were  illegal.  The 
judgment,  which  could  be  appealed  by 
CCC,  will  cause  further  delay  in  the 
settlement  of  1977  payments  CCC  still 
owes  to  processors.  The  American  Sugar 
Cane  League  is  urging  the  CCC  to  ap- 
peal the  decision. 
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Azodrin  keeps 
your  sugarcane 
from  getting  bored, 

The  contact  and  systemic  action 
of  Azodrin"  insecticide  controls 
sugarcane  borers  outside  and 
inside  the  stalk. 

In  standing  or  downed  cane. 
Azodrin  controls  borers  that  can 
cause  weight  and  sugar  loss.  And 
Azodrin  helps  eliminate  borer 
entry  points  that  can  serve  as 
entrances  for  disease. 

A  regular  scouting  program 
and  Azodrin  are  two  good  ways  to 
make  sure  your  sugarcane  does 
not  get  bored  by  sugarcane 
borers. 

Use  Azodrin  properly  in 
order  to  protect  wildlife  and 
safeguard  the  right  to  use 
pesticides.  Always  read  the 
Azodrin  label  before  using  and 
follow  all  directions  carefully. 

Shell  Chemical  Company. 
PO.  Box  3871.  Houston, 
Texas  77001. 
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CANE  STANDS  AND  WATER 

by 

Windell  Jackson 


In  my  March  15th  article,  I  was  very 
encouraged  by  the  stands  of  cane  start- 
ing to  show  at  that  time,  and  by  the 
good  condition  of  the  stubble.  Stands 
were  starting  to  mark  in  the  sandy  soils 
earlier  than  normal,  and  some  darker 
soils  were  making  good  showings. 

At  this  time  the  stands  have  improved. 
However,  much  of  the  cane  planted  in 
the  black  soils  has  only  about  a  3A  stand. 
Some  acreage  of  plant  cane  will  have 
to  be  plowed  out.  The  percentage  of 
plant  cane  to  be  plowed  out  varies;  some 
growers  have  50%  to  be  plowed  while 
other  growers  have  less  than  5%  with 
bad  stands.  Within  the  same  cut  where 
one  end  is  light,  sandy  soil  and  the 
other  end  is  heavy  soil,  the  stand  of 
cane  ranges  from  good  on  the  sandy 
end  to  poor  on  the  heavy  end. 

In  most  cases,  first  stubble  is  up  and 
marking  the  row  well.  There  are  some 
good  fields  of  second  stubble,  but  many 
bad  fields.  Fields  of  C.P.  65-357  second 
stubble  (at  this  time)  are  the  worst  look- 
ing fields  to  be  found.  I  am  still  in  hopes 
that  C.P.  65-357  second  stubble  will 
make  a  better  showing  at  lay-by. 

The  two  new  varieties,  C.P.  70-321 
and  C.P.  70-330,  are  now  both  marking 
the  row  well.  C.P.  70-321  appears  to 
mark  the  row  somewhat  earlier  than 
C.P.  70-330.  C.P.  70-330  is  not  a  high- 
population  cane,  but  not  nearly  as  thin 
on  the  row  as  L.  62-96. 

C.P.  67-412,  C.P.  61-37,  and  N.Co.  310 
look  good  in  stubble  and  in  plant  cane. 
Where  planted  early  in  sandy  soils,  and 
with  plenty  of  seed,  L.  62-96  looks  very, 
very  good.  However,  by  no  means  am  I 
encouraging  an  increased  planting  of 
L.  62-96. 

Friday,  April  20,  sometime  after  10:00 
P.M.  it  started  raining  and  did  not  stop 
raining  until  sometime  late  Sunday  April 
22.  Fifteen  inches  of  rain  were  reported 


in  the  Broussard  area  of  the  Teche. 
About  12  inches  of  rain  were  reported 
in  the  Franklin  area.  On  Thursday,  April 
26  an  additional  1%  to  2%  inches  of  rain 
fell. 

In  areas  that  are  under  pump,  the 
pumps  were  started  April  23  and  have 
not  been  stopped  yet  (May  2).  Prevail- 
ing winds  for  about  a  10  day  period  fol- 
lowing the  rains  were  out  of  the  South 
and  these  winds  kept  the  tide  high  and 
natural  drainage  was  very  slow.  The 
lakes  and  other  watersheds  were  over- 
flowing. Some  of  the  flooded  cane  will 
not  be  drained  until  there  is  a  break  in 
the  tide. 

Some  cane  went  under  water  April  22 
and  is  still  under  water  at  the  writing 
of  this  article,  May  2.  Some  cane  was 
completely  covered  with  water,  with  no 
green  leaves  showing,  while  other  cane 
only  had  water  standing  in  the  furrows. 
No  estimate  of  effected  acreages  is  avail- 
able. 

The  reaction  of  flooded  cane  is  hard 
to  predict.  There  are  several  factors  to 
consider:  the  amount  of  the  cane  plant 
covered  by  water,  length  of  time  in  wa- 
ter, and  the  weather  conditions. 

According  to  Lloyd  L.  Lauden,  Agron- 
omist and  Field  Representative  of  the 
League,  most  growers  will  loose  much 
less  than  10  percent  of  the  nitrogen 
applied  before  the  flooding.  However, 
where  water  remained  over  cane  for 
several  days  losses  of  nitrogen  will  be 
greater.  More  important  is  the  fact  that 
the  cooling  effect  of  the  water  on  the 
soil  will  further  damage  cane  stands  and 
this  will  be  greater  than  the  nitrogen 
loss. 

The  water  is  going  down,  but  how 
this  cane  will  yield  following  the  flood- 
ed conditions  of  the  fields  will  only  be 
known  at  harvest. 
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The  Sugarcane  Man: 

We  have  the  long-term  financing 
that  fits  his  needs. 


There's  no  other  business 
quite  like  the  sugarcane  business. 
We,  at  the  Land  Bank,  have  spent 
more  than  60  years  serving  the 
special  long-term  financial  needs 
of  the  sugarcane  grower.  We've 
learned  a  lot  about  the  business 
during  those  years . . .  and  helped 
thousands  of  Louisiana  families 
reach  their  long-term  goals. 

Stop  in  and  visit  with  the 
president  of  the  Land  Bank  office 


serving  your  area.  Hell  have  a 
special  understanding  of  your 
needs,  because  he  lives  right 
there  where  sugarcane  is  a  major 
crop.  Chances  are  hell  be  able  to 
help  you. 


LATMDBATMK 


The  Land  Bank 

The  Bank  of  Generations 

Contact  the  Land  Bank  in  your  area  of  Louisiana: 

Alexandria  •  Baton  Rouge  •  Crowley  •  Lake  Providence  •  Monroe 
Opelousas  •  Rayville  •  Shreveport  •  Thibodaux 
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SENCOR  herbicide,  first  choice  of 
soybean  growers  for  broad  leaf  and 
grass  weed  control,  is  now  registered 
for  use  in  sugarcane  in  Texas  and 
Louisiana. 

Five  years  of  pre-registration  testing 
have  proven  that  SENCOR  can  be 
used  to  control  a  wide  range  of  weeds 
without  injuring  cane.  Weeds  such  as: 
Grass  Weeds:  Foxtails,  Crabgrass, 
Seedling  johnsongrass,  Signalgrass 
(Brachiaria). 

Broadleaf  Weeds:  Spiny  amaranth, 
Field  bindweed,  Chickweed,  Curly 
dock,  Henbit,  Lambsquarters,  London 
rocket,  Marestail,  Wild  mustard, 
Winter  oats,  Pigweeds,  Common 
purslane,  Sowthistle. 

And  SENCOR  is  versatile.  You  can 
apply  it  in  the  Fall,  Spring  or  as  a  layby 


application  to  either  plant  or  stubble 
cane. 

So,  this  year,  get  dependable  weed 
control  that  helps  you  produce  more 
cane  and  sucrose  with  SENCOR. 
Order  now  from  your  chemical 
supplier.  SENCOR,  another  growing 
product  from  Mobay,  America's  fast- 
growing  chemical  corporation.        7922 
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Mobay  Chemical  Corporation 
Agricultural  Chemicals  Division 
Box  4913,  Kansas  City,  MO  64120 


SENCOR  is  a  Reg.  TM  of 
the  Parent  Company  of 
Farbenfabriken  Bayer 
GmbH,  Leverkusen. 
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Dale  Thibcdaux,  a  Lafourche  Parish  sugarcane  farmer,  was  recently  honored  as  the 
"Outstanding  Young  Farmer  in  Louisiana"  by  the  Louisiana  Jaycees.  Shown  with 
Thibodaux  are  Jake  Giardino,  Cameco;  Dalton  Landry,  Lafourche  County  Agent, 
Thibodeux;  Warren  Harang,  Jr.,  President,  Cameco;  and  Gus  Legendre,  Thibodaux 
Jaycees'  "Outstanding  Young  Farmer"  Chairman.  Cameco  helped  sponsor  the  award 
program  by  providing  expenses  to  the  state  awards  program  for  the  state  winner. 

Maximize  your  sugar  cane  yield- 
use  the  Gro-Mix  system. 


The  Gro-Mix  system,  with  our  exclusive 
patented  "Brain  Center,"  blends 
anhydrous  ammonia  with  a  liquid 
potash  solution  to  form  an  aqua 
ammonia  potash  solution.  Readiiv 
available  liquid  phosphate  is  applied 
at  the  same  time  to  form  a  complete 
N-P-K  fertilizer  tailored  to  your  crop's 
plant  food  needs. 

One-trip  application  saves  labor  and 
fuel,  too.  Proven  time  and  again  over 
the  last  20  years,  it's  "the  best  way 
known  to  grow  sugar  cane." 


For  complete  information,  contact 
the  Amoco  Fertilizer  Plant  in  your  area. 

Jeanerette,  LA         New  Roads,  LA        Thibodaux,  LA 
(318)276-5051  (504)638-6343  (504)447-4081 
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UP  FRONT      (Continued  from  page  3) 

matically  go  up  as  well.    We  think  this  is  an  important  point,  worth  exploring 
in  detail. 

A  full  80  percent  of  all  sugar  used  by  consumers  in  the  U.S.  is  in  processed 
foods.  Significantly,  however— contrary  to  the  off-the-cuff  claims  being  made  by 
some  refiners— while  the  price  of  sugar  from  1973  to  1978  increased  by  26  per- 
cent, the  cost  of  sugar-containing  products  increased  by  more  than  60  percent 
during  the  same  period  of  time.  Moreover,  as  we  will  soon  show,  the  cost  of 
some  sugar-containing  products  continued  to  rise  even  while  sugar  prices  were 
falling  markedly. 

To  refresh  your  memory:  until  May  1974,  sugar  sold  for  approximately  120 
per  pound.  That  summer,  however,  Congress  allowed  the  sugar  act  to  expire; 
prices  immediately  shot  skyward  because  of  wild  speculation  in  the  futures  market 
coupled  with  a  worldwide  shortage  caused  by  bad  weather  in  several  major  pro- 
ducing areas.  The  result  was  that  by  November  1974  the  price  of  sugar  had  shot 
up  to  650  per  pound. 

Faced  with  such  a  monumental  increase,  commercial  users  were  understand- 
ably forced  to  increase  their  prices.  The  five  cent  candy  bar  became  the  ten  cent 
candy  bar.  The  pound  of  cookies  which  previously  cost  in  the  neighborhood  of 
570  all  of  a  sudden  cost  about  750.  A  five  pound  package  of  granulated  sugar, 
790  before  the  shortage,  doubled  in  price  to  $1.61.  A  pound  of  enriched  white 
bread  went  from  about  270  to  350.  An  average  10  oz.  jar  of  grape  jelly  went 
from  350  to  450.  A  can  of  fruit  cocktail  packed  in  syrup  went  from  350  to 
410.  A  half  gallon  of  ice  cream  shot  up  from  about  900  to  well  over  a  dollar. 
You  get  the  picture,  I'm  sure.  (All  these  figures,  incidentally,  are  taken  from 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  U.S.  Department  of  Labor.) 

Then,  suddenly  sugar  prices  leveled  off  and  quickly  fell  dramatically.  By 
early  1976  the  price  of  a  five  pound  package  of  granulated  sugar— which  had 
peaked  at  $1.86  the  previous  year— was  down  to  $1.19.  The  next  year  it  was 
down  to  $1.08.    It  has  hovered  in  that  vicinity  ever  since. 

But  the  price  of  manufactured  food  products  using  sugar— cola's  and  other 
soft  drinks,  cookies,  ice  cream,  canned  fruits,  you  name  it— not  only  didn't  follow 
the  downward  price  of  sugar,  but  all  continued  to  rise.  (Not  only  have  the  prices 
prices  of  these  goods  soared,  but  in  many  cases  the  size  of  the  product  has 
shrunk.) 

Of  course,  some  of  this  increase  may  be  attributed  to  the  higher  costs  of 
labor  and  other  factors  involved  in  production.  But  sugar  growers  face  these 
higher  costs  as  well. 

The  point  is,  Ms.  Haas,  that  if  you  are  looking  for  a  bogeyman  in  the  price 
of  sugar  controversy,  we  would  suggest  that  you  look  elsewhere,  perhaps  to  the 
refiners.  If  U.S.  sugar  growers  were  doing  as  well  as  you  and  the  public  have 
been  led  to  believe,  we  would  not  have  seen  10  processing  plants  close  down 
during  the  last  three  years— with  another  half-dozen  or  so  tottering  at  the  brink 
today. 

It  is  our  contention  that  U.S.  refiners  and  their  user  allies  not  only  could, 
but  should,  absorb  any  slightly  higher  prices  that  the  sugar  stabilization  act 
would  produce.  They  could  do  this  without  raising  their  prices  and  without 
harming  their  profit  picture  to  any  serious  degree.  In  fact,  we  feel  they  have 
a  moral  obligation  to  at  least  somewhat  even  the  score. 

At  stake,  Ms.  Haas,  are  a  variety  of  competing  interests,  not  the  least  of 
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which  are  the  jobs  of  an  estimated  100,000  domestic  sugar  workers  who  will 
be  faced  with  unemployment  if  the  domestic  industry  faces  collapse.  And  that 
is  exactly  what  it  faces  without  this  kind  of  legislation. 

Moreover,  the  consumer  would  stand  to  lose  twice,  since  collapse  of  the 
domestic  industry  would  put  U.S.  consumers  at  the  total  mercy  of  foreign  pro- 
ducers, and  their  production  and  price  whimsies. 

We  urge  you  to  consider  the  points  we  have  raised  here  today,  because  our 
industry  is  at  stake,  as  is  the  credibility  of  your  organization.  We  hope  you 
will  not  be  misled  by  the  refiners'  propaganda  blitz.  Obviously,  we  would  wel- 
come an  opportunity  to  discuss  this  in  more  detail  and  in  person. 

Sincerely, 


Don  Wallace 

American  Sugar  Cane  League 

1707  L  Street,  N.W. 

Suite  540 

Washington,  D.C.  20036 


Roger  Sullivan 

Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters  Association 

1511  K  Street,  N.W. 

Suite  723 

Washington,  D.C.  20005 


David  C.  Carter 

United  States  Beet  Sugar  Association 
1156  15th  Street,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.C.  20005 


Horace  Godfrey 

The  Florida  Sugar  Cane  League  and 
Rio  Grande  Valley  Sugar  Growers 
918  16th  Street,  N.W.,  Suite  501 
Washington,  D.C.  20006 


FREE  CLASSIFIED 
ADS 

FOR  SALE:  1964  Thomson  special  harvester, 
1972  Husky  transfer  loader,  XT- 190  A-C  trac- 
tor, D-17  A-C  tractor,  1969  Thomson  cane 
loader  on  UC  tractor  1976  Ford  Country  742 
loader  on  UC  tractor,  1976  Ford  Country  742 
tractor,  also  cane  wagons  and  choppers.  Henry 
Marmande,  Theriot,  La.  70397.  Phone  (504) 
872-0774. 

FOR  SALE:  Complete  La.  sugar  cane  factory, 
2750  tons  per  day  capacity.  Includes  milling 
tandem  with  2  sets  knives,  shredder,  double 
crusher  and  four  mills.  Billeaud  Sugar  Factory, 
P.O.  Box  98,  Broussard,  La.  70518.  Phone  (318) 
837-6611. 

WANTED:  Electrical  engineer  for  Louisiana 
sugar  mill.  Send  resume  to  The  Sugar  Bulletin. 
Reply  to  ad  E-5. 

FOR  SALE:  Cane  stackers,  966  Cat  w/grab, 
Hough  90  w/grab,  spare  grabs,  Cat  910  w/ 
front  end  loader,  Case  W-14  front  end  loader, 
2  and  3  compartment  trailers,  cane  boxes. 
Spare  parts  for  all  stations  in  a  sugar  mill. 
Southdown  Sugars,  P.  O.  Box  1818,  Houma, 
La.  70361.  Phone  504-868-2670. 
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Stop  Brown  Panicum. 


Whyv  Because  years  of  use  by  leading  growers  have  shown 
that  just  one  pre-emergence  application  of  liquid  Fenac  ' 
sugarcane  herbicide  can  eliminate  seedling  Johnsongrass  and 
other  persistent  annual  pests  like  crabgrass,  foxtail  and 
barnyardgrass    Growers  also  report  having  seen  startling  results 
on  brown  top  panicum 

Even  better,  Fenac  also  knocks  out  nine  major  broadleaf 
weeds,  including  mornmgglory,  dock,  chickweed  and  henbit. 

Your  sugarcane  doesn't  have  to  compete  for  sunlight, 
fertilizer,  moisture  and  row  space     Its  vigor  and  yields, 
along  with  your  profits  are  increased  by  elimination  of 
unwanted  weeds  pp|i  m  g\ 

FENAC 


<a5)CHEt5^ 


(Use  these  products  in  accordance  with  label  directions  and  only  on  those  crops 
registered  for  their  use.) 

AMCHEM  PRODUCTS    INC  .  AMBLER.  PA    19002 


Louisiana  State  University  Library 

Serials  Department 

Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana  70803 
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UP  FRONT  WITH  THE  LEAGUE 


by 
Thomas  M.  Warner 


Field  Days 

The  LSU  Cooperative  Extension  Ser- 
vice has  announced  the  following  dates 
for  the  Sugar  Cane  Field  Days: 

July  18     Iberville  Parish-St.  Gabriel 
Experiment  Station 

July  20     Lafourche  Parish— Raceland, 
9:30  a.m. 


July  24     West  Baton  Rouge-Smithfield 
Plantation  and  West  Baton 
Rouge  Community  Center, 
2:00  to  5:00  p.m. 

July  25     Ascension  Parish— 9:30  a.m. 

July  26     Iberia  Parish— Herman  Lou- 
viere  Farm,  2:30  p.m. 
(southwest  of  Jeanerette) 


July  27     Terrebonne  Parish-USDA 
Field  Station,  Houma 


July  31     Assumption  Parish— Dugas  & 
LeBlanc,  Westfield  Plantation, 
Paincourtville,  2:00  p.m. 

August  1     St.  Mary  Parish— American 
Legion  Home  and 
Sterling  Plantation 

August  3  St.  Martin  Parish— St.  John 
Plantation,  St.  Martinville, 
1:30  p.m. 

August  7    Avoyelles  Parish— Bubenzer 
Farm,  Bunkie  and  Haas 
Investment  Co.,  Tiger  Bend 

August  9     St.  James  Parish— Graugnard 
Farm,  1:00  p.m. 


CONTINENTAL  U.S.  SUGAR  CONSUMPTION* 

AND  POPULATION 

Five  Year  Intervals— 1873-1928 

Yearly  Intervals-1931-1978 

Total  Sugar 

Per  Capita 

Consumption** 

Consumption 

(In  short  tons. 

(In  pounds 

Year 

raw  value) 

Population** 

refined  value) 

1978f 

10,841,399 

217,662,000 

93.10 

1977. 

11,207,090 

215,982,000 

96.99 

1976. 

10,856,113 

214,316,000 

94.68 

1975. 

9,974,144 

212,750,000 

87.63 

1974. 

11,237,140 

211,103,000 

99.50 

1973. 

11,482,298 

209,624,000 

102.38 

1972. 

11,415,469 

208,075,000 

102.54 

1971. 

11,288,057 

206,303,000 

102.27 

1970. 

11,309,516 

204,155,000 

103.55 

1969. 

10,654,760 

201,975,000 

98.61 

1968. 

10,927,340 

200,029,000 

102.11 

1967. 

10,245,342 

198,045,000 

96.70 

1966. 

10,299,344 

195,904,000 

98.27 

1965. 

10,020,287 

193,653,000 

96.72 

1964. 

9,670,693 

191,262,000 

94.51 

1963. 

9,988,831 

188,619,000 

98.99 

1962. 

9,751,927 

185,933,000 

98.04 

1961. 

9,610,929 

183,093,000 

98.11 

1960. 

9,260,833 

180,089,000 

96.12 

1959. 

9,181,146 

177,261,000 

96.81 

1958. 

9,030,271 

174,060,000 

96.97 

1957. 

8,733,988 

171,198,000 

95.36 

1956. 

8,903,877 

168,176,000 

98.96 

1955. 

8,399,081 

165,270,000 

94.99 

1954. 

8,206,606 

162,417,000 

94.44 

1953. 

8,484,900 

159,636,000 

99.35 

1952. 

8,104,160 

157,028,000 

96.47 

1951. 

7,736,573 

154,360,000 

93.68 

1950. 

8,279,330 

151,683,000 

102.02 

1949. 

7,580,225 

149,188,000 

94.97 

1948. 

7,342,971 

146,631,000 

93.61 

1947. 

7,447,834 

144,126,000 

96.59 

1946. 

5,620,708 

141,389,000 

74.31 

1945. 

6,040,569 

139,928,000 

80.69 

1944. 

7,147,350 

138,397,000 

96.53 

1943. 

6,334,713 

136,739,000 

86.59 

1942. 

5,466,204 

134,860,000 

75.76 

1941(a 

)           8,069,457 

133,402,000 

113.06(a) 

1940. 

6,890,668 

132,122,000 

97.49 

1939. 

6,867,518 

130,879,718 

98.08 

1938. 

6,643,253 

129,824,939 

95.64 

1937. 

6,671,402 

128,824,829 

96.79 

1936. 

6,706,195 

128,053,180 

97.89 

1935. 

6,633,928 

127,250,232 

97.44 

1934. 

6,331,585 

126,373,773 

93.64 

1933. 

6,387,041 

125,578,763 

95.07 

1932. 

6,438,880 

124,839,981 

96.40 

1931. 

6,702,080 

124,039,372 

100.99 

1928. 

6,658,400 

119,861,607 

103.83 

1923. 

5,729,172 

111,537,497 

96.01 

1918. 

4,189,134 

103,587,955 

75.59 

1913. 

4,485,778 

96,512,407 

86.88 

1908. 

3,817,849 

89,073,360 

80.11 

1903. 

3,055,492 

80,983,390 

70.52 

1898. 

2,400,278 

73,493,926 

61.05 

1893. 

2,283,985 

66,970,496 

63.75 

1888. 

1,746,385 

59,074,000 

-54.43 

1883. 

1,402,577 

53,693,000 

48.83 

1878. 

926,929 

47,598,000 

36.40 

1873. 

897,072 

41,677,000 

40.23 

tPreliminary. 

*Theo 

etical    consumption.    Actually    deliv 
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IN  THE  FIELD  WITH 
LLOYD  L.  LAUDEN 


FARM  BETTER 


A  large  number  of  growers  have  asked 
the  question  "Why  can't  we  make  the 
cane  yields  we  made  several  years  ago?" 
What  does  it  take  to  do  this?  The  an- 
swer to  this  question  cannot  be  done 
easily  or  in  a  few  words.  However,  this 
writer  believes  good  yields  can  still  be 
made  by  those  same  growers  who  once 
made  good  yields  as  well  as  the  new- 
comers. 

The  first  thing  that  is  a  must  is  good 
stands.  Without  good  stands  high  ton- 
nage is  virtually  impossible.  The  grower 
helps  to  make  good  stands  by  the  prac- 
tices used  before  and  at  planting  time. 
However,  weather  is  a  very  large  factor 
and  weather  has  not  cooperated  with 
growers  for  several  years  at  planting 
time.  Therefore,  plantings  have  been 
short  and  this  has  hurt  cane  yields.  A 
short  planting  lingers  on  several  years 
and  when  two  or  more  short  or  bad 
plantings  come  together  this  brings  about 
cane  yields  which  are  lower  than  usual. 
Some  of  this  has  prevailed. 

Weather  plays  an  important  role  in 
making  a  crop  not  only  at  planting  time 
but  in  the  spring  and  through  the  grow- 
ing season.  What  happened  following 
planting  in  1978  is  responsible  for  poor 
stands  at  this  time.  The  drought  took 
its  toll.  Cool  weather,  and  too  much  rain 
hurt  germination  of  seed  this  spring. 
Heavy  rains  during  January  this  year 
hurt  both  seed  cane  and  stubble  pieces. 
Too  much  rainfall  and  heavy  cloud  for- 
mations during  July  and  August  last 
year  reduced  growth  and  this  reduced 
yield  of  cane. 

Although  weather  can  be  blamed  in 
part  for  lower  yields,  growers  should 
give  thought  to  changes  made1  in  cul- 
tivation, grass  control,  and  other  general 
practices  on  the  farm. 

Crass  control  in  the  last  several  crops 


has  not  been  good.  Crops  have  been 
more  grassy.  More  attention  can  be 
given  to  this  practice  and  more  em- 
phasis should  be  aimed  toward  recom- 
mended chemicals.  Short  cuts  have  not 
paid  off.  Many  growers  are  realizing 
this  and  are  going  back  to  some  of  the 
old  proven  methods  and  chemicals. 

An  occasional  retired  grower  and  a 
few  so  called  astute  observers  say  grow- 
ers are  short  cutting  on  cultivation,  not 
sinking  middles,  planting  on  lower  than 
usual  height  beds,  cutting  the  number  of 
cultivations,  etc.  Some  of  these  things 
could  be  true.  These  are  the  things  that 
are  difficult  to  pinpoint.  However,  cane 
growers  must  try  to  do  every  job  as 
nearly  perfect  as  possible.  This  is  some- 
thing that  will  improve  cane  yields. 

Drainage  on  both  light  and  heavy 
soils  is  very  important.  There  is  no  other 
single  factor  as  important  as  drainage. 
Do  everything  possible  to  drain  the 
heavy  land.  This  goes  for  plant  as  well 
as  stubble  cane.  This  is  much  more  im- 
portant in  some  years  than  in  others,  but 
remember  good  drainage  is  important 
to  some  degree  each  year. 

To  say  it  again,  it  is  difficult  to  pin- 
point the  exact  place  where  cultivation 
or  weed  control  and  other  practices  have 
been  somewhat  neglected,  but  there  is 
a  way  to  cure  some  of  these  ills.  Every 
grower  must  be  determined  to  do  bet- 
ter in  every  way  possible.  This  means 
watching  every  operation  from  planting 
to  harvest.  Do  a  better  job  of  farming 
where  possible  and  this  will  make  better 
cane  yields. 

CONTACT  COMMITTEE 

Don't  forget  the  League's  Contact 
Committee  meeting  on  Thursday,  June  14 
at  the  Municipal  Auditorium  in  Houma. 
The  meeting  starts  at  8:30  a.m. 
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WASHINGTON  UPDATE 
WITH 


LOUISIANA  CONGRESSIONAL 
DELEGATION  COMMENTS  ON 
1979  LOAN  PROPOSAL 

The  entire  Louisiana  Congressional 
delegation  is  sending  written  comments 
to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  pro- 
test their  proposed  range  of  loan  rates 
for  the  1979  crop.  The  range  has  been 
set  at  13.00  to  14.25  cents  per  pound, 
depending  upon  the  enactment  of  legis- 
lation this  year.  If  there  is  no  legisla- 
tion, the  loan  rate  would  be  set  at  the 
minimum  level.  Legislation  now  before 
Congress  provides  for  a  1979-crop  mar- 
ket support  price  of  15.8  cents  per  pound 
and  a  payment  of  .5  cents  per  pound. 
In  addition,  a  loan  program  would  be 
implemented  at  a  loan  rate  of  89  percent 
of  the  market  support  price. 

Senators  Long  and  Johnston,  in  their 
letter  to  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, wrote:  "The  proposed  program 
puts  the  cart  before  the  horse.  The  Sec- 
retary appears  less  interested  in  achiev- 
ing a  reasonable  return  to  the  sugar  pro- 
ducer, than  he  is  in  keeping  the  loan  rate 
so  low  that  the  government  will  not  take 
possession  of  any  sugar.  The  Department 
should  instead  concentrate  on  achieving 
a  reasonable  market  price  so  that  use  of 
the  loan  program  would  be  unnecessary.. 
The  Administration  has  yet  to  achieve, 
on  a  continuing  basis,  the  market  price 
of  15.00  cents  per  pound  promised  last 
October,  although  it  has  full  legal  au- 
thority to  do  so." 

"USDA  data  indicates  a  loan  rate  of 
only  13.00  to  14.25  cents  per  pound 
would  decrease  sugar  producers'  level 
of  support  down  to  between  44  and  48 
percent  of  parity,  as  compared  to  52.5 
percent  of  parity  for  the  1978  crop.  Re- 
ducing the  support  level  of  an  industry 
which  is  already  losing  money  doesn't 
make  sense.  The  support  level  for  crops 
such  as  barley,  peanuts,  corn,  wheat, 
rice  and  tobacco  would  be  between  12.5 


DON  WALLACE 


and  16.5  points  higher  than  that  for 
sugar.  Such  inequity  is  inexcusable.  It 
is  time  to  quit  playing  games  with  in- 
adequate programs,  and  to  implement 
a  realistic  sugar  policy  which  will  main- 
tain a  viable  domestic  sugar  industry." 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ENERGY 
RESPONDS  TO  DIESEL 
FUEL  EMERGENCY 

The  Department  of  Energy,  in  an  at- 
tempt to  respond  to  the  needs  of  farm- 
ers who  have  been  having  difficulties  in 
obtaining  adequate  diesel  fuel  for  spring 
planting,  has  issued  an  emergency  allo- 
cation order  to  guarantee  farmers  100% 
of  their  current  needs.  The  order,  issued 
May  15,  will  extend  through  July  31. 
Any  producer  who  is  having  difficulty 
now,  or  expects  to  have  difficulty,  in  ob- 
taining diesel  supplies,  should  ask  for 
Department  of  Energy  Form  ERA-99  at 
his  local  ASCS  office  immediately.  The 
form  will  be  processed  by  the  State 
Energy  Office.  If  the  producer's  regular 
supplier  is  unable  to  meet  his  needs,  the 
State  Energy  Office  will  then  assign  a 
supplier  to  the  producer.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  may  extend  the  emer- 
gency order  beyond  July  31,  depending 
upon  the  supply  situation  in  the  weeks 
to  come.  Reportedly,  the  Department  of 
Energy  is  considering  a  comprehensive 
federal  allocation  program  for  home 
heating  oil  and  diesel  fuel,  similar  to  the 
system  that  existed  prior  to  the  exemp- 
tion of  these  fuels  from  federal  regu- 
lation three  years  ago.  The  emergency 
order  could  be  the  first  step  in  that  di- 
rection. 

GASAHOL  TALK  GETS  SERIOUS 

With  tight  gasoline  supplies  expected 
to  get  even  tighter,  several  gasahol  bills 
have  been  introduced  this  session  in  Con- 
gress, ranging  from  the  setting  of  na- 
tional production  goals  to  loan  guaran- 
( Continued  on  Page  14 
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GUTHION 

bears  down  on 
borers. 


Sugarcane  is  a 
long-haul  crop. 
You  can't  relax  on 
sugarcane  borer 
control.  And 
nothing  bears 
down  on  borers 
like  GUTHION 
insecticide. 
Especially  when 
used  according  to 
the  system  devel- 
oped by  LSU 
entomologists: 

1.  Rely  on  beneficial  insect 
control  as  long  as  possible. 

2.  Use  entomologists  or 
trained  checkers  to  inspect  fields 
regularly  through  September. 

3.  Spray  only  when  fields  have 
a  5%  borer  infestation. 

4.  Then  spray  with  GUTHION, 
the  only  insecticide  recom- 
mended for  borer  control  by 
LSU. 

Selective  use  of  GUTHION 
reduces  insecticide  costs. 
Gives  better  borer  control  so 
you  can  grow  more  tons  of 


cane  with  higher 
sucrose  content. 
Helps  grow  better- 
quality  seed  pieces 
for  more  produc- 
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Clarification  of  Cane  Juice 

by 

Dr.  Stephen  J.  Clarke 


Clarification  must  be  regarded  as  one 
of  the  most  critical  steps  in  the  produc- 
tion of  raw  sugar  from  sugar  cane.  Its 
purpose  is  twofold:  to  remove  as  much 
non-sugar  material  as  possible  and  to 
adjust  the  pH  of  the  clarified  juice  to 
an  optimum  for  subsequent  processing. 
Although  many  types  of  treatment  of 
the  raw  juice  have  been  suggested  over 
the  years,  only  lime  defecation  is  used 
on  a  large  scale,  recently  being  improved 
by  the  use  of  polymeric  flocculants. 

The  following  factors  have  been  shown 
to  be  of  importance  in  studies  of  the  lime 
defecation  process:  (1)  A  pH  of  6.8  or 
above  is  required  for  efficient  precipita- 
tion of  calcium  salts,  especially  calcium 
phosphate;  (2)  A  minimum  level  of  phos- 
phate in  the  raw  juice  (about  350  ppm) 
is  necessary,  and  since  not  all  mixed 
juice  contains  sufficient  phosphate,  it 
may  be  necessary  to  add  it;  (3)  There  is 
a  drop  in  pH  from  limed  juice  to  clari- 
fied juice  of  approximately  0.5  pH  unit; 
(4)  A  minimum  temperance  of  150  °F  is 
required  for  the  reactions  which  result 
in  the  coprecipitation  of  proteins,  etc., 
with  the  calcium  phosphate;  (5)  A  reac- 
tion time  of  15  to  20  minutes  is  required 
for  complete  reaction  in  the  clarification 
process. 

These  considerations  must  be  borne 
in  mind  in  formulating  a  satisfactory 
procedure  and  a  balance  must  be  main- 
tained between  pH  and  the  efficient  pre- 
cipitation of  calcium  salts.  Too  low  a  pH 
results  in  loss  of  sucrose  and  poor  pre- 
cipitation of  calcium  but  too  high  a  pH 
causes  decomposition  of  reducing  sugars 
and  color  formation. 

Most  factories  use  automatic  pll  con- 
trol but  this  can  only  work  really  well 
if  the1  pi  I  measurements  used  for  con- 
trol are  taken  after  the  reaction  of  the 
lime  with  the  juice  is  complete  and  this 
may  require  a  lag  time  of  about  15  min- 


utes. The  pH  meter  and  electrodes  must 
be  kept  scrupulously  clean  and  standard- 
ized regularly.  When  this  is  not  done, 
substantially  misleading  readings  can  be 
obtained.  A  future  Sugar  Bulletin  re- 
port will  deal  with  pH  and  its  measure- 
ment. 

The  Australian  sugar  industry,  which 
claims  to  be  the  most  efficient  in  clarifi- 
cation, uses  a  "saccharate"  liming  process 
in  which  the  lime  is  already  dissolved 
in  a  sugar  solution,  either  clarified  juice 
or  diluted  syrup,  thereby  avoiding  hav- 
ing to  depend  on  the  lirne  dissolving  for 
reaction  to  take  place.  The  "saccharate" 
solution  is  added  to  mixed  juice  at  160° 
F.  After  further  heating  the  juice  goes 
to  the  clarifier  in  the  usual  way.  By  using 
lime  in  solution  as  the  "saccharate"  much 
better  control  is  possible  since  a  solution 
is  being  handled,  rather  than  a  slurry. 

A  survey  of  the  clarification  practice 
of  the  Louisiana  industry  showed  great 
variation  in  the  quantity  of  lime  used, 
though  this  was  not  as  great  in  the  1978 
crop  as  in  1976: 

lb  lime  used  per  ton  of  cane 

mean  max.  min. 

1976  1.20  2.58  0.73 

1978  1.27  1.56  0.87 

Many  of  the  factories  reported  a  rather 
low  pll  for  clarified  juice,  some  as  low 
as  6.2.  A  general  increase  in  evaporator 
sealing  was  noted  as  the  quantity  of  lime 
used  in  clarification  increased.  This  could 
well  occur  as  a  result  of  excessive  lime 
being  used  since  the'  reaction  being  mea- 
sured for  pi  I  control  was  incomplete. 
Failure  to  allow  enough  time  for  comple- 
tion of  the  liming  reaction  could  result 
in  excess  lime  used.  The  reported  change 
in  pll  from  limed  juice  to  clarified  juice 

(continued  on  page  15) 
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SUGAR  CANE  VARIETY  OUTFIELD 

EXPERIMENTS  IN  LOUISIANA 
DURING  1977 

Donnie  D.  Garrison2,  Charles  A.  Richard3 
Windell  R.  Jackson3  and  Keith  P.  Bischoff4 


INTRODUCTION 

Outfield  testing  is  the  final  stage  of 
the  sugarcane  variety  selection  program, 
and  is  a  cooperative  effort  of  the  U.S. 
Sugarcane  Field  Laboratory,  L.S.U.  Ag- 
ricultural Experiment  Station,  and  the 
American  Sugar  Cane  League.  Five  new, 
unreleased  varieties  were  compared  with 
commercial  varieties  at  13  locations 
throughout  the  sugarcane-growing  area 
in  1977. 

SEASONAL  CONDITIONS 

Annual  rainfall  and  seasonal  tempera- 
tures for  1977  were  about  average  (4) 
but  the  distribution  of  rainfall  was  very 
uneven.  Rainfall  of  63.12  inches,  1.17 
inches  below  normal,  was  recorded  at 
the  Houma  station.  Rainfall  through  the 
period  of  February  to  July  was  12.31 
inches  below  normal.  The  months  of 
August  and  September  had  total  22.92 
inches,  8.79  inches  above  normal.  These 
wet  conditions  delayed  planting  of  out- 
field plots  until  October  and  November. 

The  last  spring  freeze  (32  °F)  at  the 
Houma  station  occurred  on  February  2, 
1977.  Slightly  above  average  tempera- 
tures were  recorded  for  the  months  of 
March  through  September. 

Hurricane  Babe  entered  the  Louisiana 
coast  on  September  5,  1977  and  quickly 
subsided  to  a  tropical  storm.  Approxi- 
mately 10%  of  the  cane  in  St.  Mary 
Parish  was  lodged  due  to  the  storm's 
wind  and  rain. 


1  Contribution  from  USDA,  SEA,  AR,  in  co- 
operation with  the  Louisiana  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station  and  the  American  Sugar  Cane 
League. 

2  Research  Technician,  Sugarcane  Field  Lab- 
oratory, Houma,  La. 

'■'-  Agronomists,  American  Sugar  Cane  League. 
1  Research  Associate,  Sugar  Station,  Louisiana 
State  University. 


EXPERIMENTAL  PROCEDURES 

Outfield  variety  experimental  plots  are 
hand-planted  at  various  locations  repre- 
sentative of  the  entire  sugarcane-grow- 
ing area.  The  plots  are  planted  on  stand- 
ard six  foot  rows,  three  rows  wide  and 
32  feet  long  with  4-foot  pathways.  A  ran- 
domized block  design  with  three  to  four 
replications,  depending  on  the  amount 
of  seed  available,  is  used  at  each  loca- 
tion. The  variety  CP  65-357,  which  has 
produced  high  yields  in  outfield  plots 
in  past  years,  was  used  as  the  commer- 
cial standard  (1).  Procedures  used  to  ob- 
tain results  from  these  experiments  have 
been  previously  published  (1,  2,  3). 

RESULTS 

COMMERCIAL  VARIETIES 

CP  65-357  was  the  highest-yielding 
commercial  variety  in  sugar  per  acre  in 
plant  cane  and  second  stubble  on  both 
light  and  heavy  soil.  Although  CP  65-357 
was  not  significantly  higher  than  CP 
61-37  in  sugar  per  acre  in  first  stubble, 
it  was  higher  than  CP  67-412  and  L  65- 
69  (Table  2,  5). 

CP  61-37  was  equal  to  or  significantly 
higher  than  CP  65-357  tons  per  acre  but 
was  significantly  lower  than  CP  65-357 
in  sugar  per  ton  of  cane  in  all  crops  on 
light  and  heavy  soils  (Tables  1  through 
5). 

NCo.  310  was  significantly  lower  than 
any  other  commercial  variety  in  second 
stubble  in  sugar  per  ton,  although  it  was 
equal  to  CP  67-412  in  tons  per  acre  and 
equal  to  L  62-96  in  sugar  per  acre  (Table 
3). 

In  second  stubble  on  light  soil  L  62-96 
was  the  lowest-yielding  variety  in  tons 
per  acre,  but  was  equal  to  CP  65-357  in 
sugar  per  ton  of  cane  (Table  3). 
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L  65-69  was  significantly  lower  than 
CP  65-357  in  tons  of  cane  per  acre  and 
sugar  per  acre  but  equal  in  sugar  per 
ton  in  first  stubble  on  light  and  heavy 
soil.  In  second  stubble  on  light  soil 
L  65-69  was  significantly  lower  than 
CP  65-357  in  tons  per  acre,  sugar  per 
ton,  and  sugar  per  acre.  On  light  and 
heavy  soils  in  first  stubble  L  65-69  was 
equal  to  CP  67-412  in  tons  per  acre, 
but  was  significantly  higher  in  sugar 
per  ton  and  sugar  per  acre  (Tables  2, 
5).  On  light  soils  L  65-69  was  equal  to 
CP  67-412  in  all  three  yield  components 
in  second  stubble  (Table  3). 

CP  67-412  was  significantly  lower 
than  CP  65-357  in  all  crops  in  tons  per 
acre,  sugar  per  ton  and  sugar  per  acre 
on  light  soils.  On  heavy  soils  CP  67-412 
was  significantly  lower  than  CP  61-37 
in  tons  per  acre  and  sugar  per  ton  but 
was  equal  in  sugar  per  acre  in  plant 
cane  and  first  stubble.  CP  67-412  was 
significantly  lower  than  CP  61-37  in  tons 
of  cane  per  acre  and  sugar  per  acre  but 
equal  to  CP  61-37  in  sugar  per  ton. 


EXPERIMENTAL  VARIETIES 

CP  70-321  was  not  significantly  dif- 
ferent in  plant  cane,  first  stubble,  and 
second  stubble  on  light  soils  than  the 
commercial  standard  CP  65-357  in  tons 
per  acre,  sugar  per  ton,  and  sugar  per 
acre  (Table  1  through  3).  In  the  plant 

i  cane  heavy  soil  tests  CP  70-321  was 
higher  than  CP  65-357  in  sugar  per  ton 
of  cane  but  equal  in  ton  of  cane  per 
acre  and  sugar  per  acre   (Table  4).   In 

'  the  first  stubble  heavy  soil  tests  CP 
70-321  was  equal  to  CP-357  in  all  three 
yield  components  (Table  5). 

On  light  soil  CP  70-330  was  lower 
than  CP  65-357  in  tons  of  cane  per  acre, 
sugar  per  ton  of  cane,  and  sugar  per 
acre  in  the  plant  cane  and  second  stub- 
ble test  (Tables  1,  3).  CP  70-330  was 
equal  to  CP  65-357  in  all  three  yield 
components  in  first  stubble  on  light  soil 
and  plant  cane  and  first  stubble  on  heavy 
soil  (Tables  4,  5). 

Based  on  these  data,  CP  70-321  and 
CP  70-330  were  released  for   commer- 


cial production  in  Louisiana.  Both  have 
desirable  characteristics  needed  in  the 
Louisiana  commercial  variety  program. 
These  varieties  have  a  high  degree  of 
resistance  to  borers  (S.  D.  Hensley,  un- 
published data),  moderate  resistance  to 
mosaic  (H.  Koike,  unpublished  data),  and 
satisfactory  harvestability.  CP  70-321  has 
a  high  degree  of  cold  tolerance  and  the 
variety  could  be  used  on  light  soils.  CP 
70-330  appears  to  be  adapted  to  heavy 
soils;  however,  it  lacks  cold  tolerance 
(J.  E.  Irvine,  B.  L.  Legendre,  and  H.  P. 
Fanguy  unpublished  data). 

Plant  cane  data  were  obtained  on  five 
varieties  for  the  first  time  during  1977 
(Tables  1,  4).  On  light  soil  CP  72-356 
was  significantly  higher  and  CP  72-370 
was  equal  to  CP  65-357  in  tons  per  acre. 
In  sugar  per  acre  they  were  equal  to 
CP  65-357,  but  they  were  significantly 
lower  than  CP  65-357  in  sugar  per  ton 
(Table  1).  CP  72-355  was  not  significantly 
different  from  CP  65-357  in  the  three 
yield  components.  CP  72-359  was  equal 
to  CP  65-357,  in  tons  per  acre  and  sugar 
per  ton,  but  was  significantly  lower  than 
CP  65-357  in  sugar  per  acre.  The  lowest- 
yielding  variety  of  the  five  was  L  72-62 
which  was  significantly  lower  than  CP 
65-357  in  tons  per  acre,  sugar  per  ton 
of  cane,  and  sugar  per  acre.  On  heavy 
soil  all  five  varieties  were  similar  to  CP 
65-357  except  L  72-62,  which  was  sig- 
nificantly lower  than  CP  65-357  in  sugar 
per  ton  of  cane  and  sugar  per  acre 
(Table  4). 

CP  72-356  and  CP  72-370  were  sent 
to  the  American  Sugar  Cane  League 
secondary  increase  stations.  Both  varie- 
ties will  be  candidates  for  release  in 
1980.  CP  72-355  was  held  at  the  Ameri- 
can Sugar  Cane  League  primary  increase 
stations  due  to  brittleness  and  its  suscep- 
tibility to  borers.  CP  72-359,  the  lowest- 
yielding  variety  in  sugar  per  acre  of  the 
72's  on  light  soil,  and  L  72-62  was  sig- 
nificantly lower  in  sugar  per  ton  and 
sugar  per  acre  on  light  and  heavy  soil. 
These  and  other  weak  agronomic  char- 
acteristics caused  both  of  these  varie- 
ties to  be  discarded  from  the  variety 
program. 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Table  1.     Combined  analysis  of  yields  for  ten  plant-cane  sugarcane 
varieties  grown  on  light  soil  at  ten  locations  during  19771. 


Variety 


Sugar  per 
acre 


Tons  of  cane 
per  acre 


Sugar  per 
ton  of  cane 


CP  65-357 

7826  a 

30.22    b 

259.0  ab 

CP  72-355 

7764  a 

30.22    b 

257.4    b 

CP  72-370 

7724  a 

30.58  ab 

252.6       c 

CP  72-356 

7702  a 

31.41  a 

245.2        d 

CP  70-321 

7700  a 

30.10    b 

255.9    be 

CP  72-359 

7049    b 

26.86    b 

262.4  a 

CP  70-330 

7021     b 

28.92       c 

242.8         d 

CP  61-37 

6791  a 

31.39  a 

216.3              g 

L  72-62 

6382       c 

28.58       c 

223.3             f 

CP  67-412 

6294       c 

27.03 

232.8           e 

1  Means  followed  by  the  same  letter  are  not  significantly  different  at  the  5^  level  of  probability 
by  Duncan's  multiple  range  test. 


Table  2.     Combined  analysis  of  yields  for  six  first-stubble  sugarcane 
varieties  grown  on  light  soil  at  ten  locations  during  19771. 


Sugar  pei- 

Tons  of  cane 

Sugar  per 

Variety 

acre 

per  acre 

ton  of  sugar 

CP  70-330 

6566  a 

26.16  a 

261.0  a 

CP  65-357 

6399  ab 

24.34  ab 

263.0  a 

CP  61-37 

6029  abc 

26.58  a 

226.9     b 

CP  70-321 

5661     be 

21.85     be 

259.2  a 

L  65-69 

5403       c 

20.49       c 

263.8  a 

CP  67-412 

4570         d 

19.30       c 

236.9     b 

1  Means  followed  by  the  same  letter  are  not  significantly  different  at  the  5%  level  of  probability 
by  Duncan's  multiple  range  test. 
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Table  3. 


Comb 
varieties 


»ined  analysis  of  yields  for  eight  second-stubble  sugarcane 
ies  grown  on  light  soil  at  ten  locations  during  19771. 


Sugar  pei- 

Tons  of  cane 

ton  of  cane 

Variety 

acre 

per  acre 

Sugar  per 

CP  65-357 

6978  a 

27.69  a 

252.0  ab 

CP  70321 

6965  a 

27.10  a 

257.0  a 

CP  70330 

6207    b 

25.22    b 

246.1       c 

CP  61-37 

5933    b 

27.39  a 

216.6  b       e 

CP  67-412 

5351       c 

22.84       c 

234.3         d 

L  65-69 

5147       c 

21.59       c 

238.4         d 

L  62-96 

4911        d 

19.65         d 

249.9    be 

NCo  310 

4697        d 

22.45       c 

209.2             f 

1  Means  followed  by  the  same  letter  are  not  significantly  different  at  the  5%  level  of  probability 
by  Duncan's  multiple  range  test. 


Table  4.     Combined  analysis  of  yields  for  ten  plant-cane  sugarcane 
varieties  grown  on  light  soil  at  ten  locations  during  1977 1. 


Sugar  per 

Tons  of  cane 

Sugar  per 

Variety 

acre 

per  acre 

ton  of  cane 

CP  72-356 

7332  a 

29.66  a 

247.2  ab 

CP  72-359 

7315  a 

29.33  a 

249.4  ab 

CP  72-370 

7170  ab 

28.84  a 

248.6  ab 

CP  72-355 

7146  ab 

29.70  a 

240.6  abc 

CP  65-357 

7050  ab 

29.46  a 

239.3     be 

CP  70-321 

6966  ab 

27.92  ab 

249.5  a 

CP  70-330 

6712    b 

28.72  a 

233.7       c 

L  72-62 

6165       cd 

28.82  a 

213.9           e 

CP  67-412 

6003       c 

26.74    b 

224.5        d 

CP  61-37 

5871       c 

28.81  a 

203.8            f 

1  Means  followed  by  the  same  letter  are  not  significantly  different  at  the  5%  level  of  probability 
by  Duncan's  multiple  range  test. 


Table  5.     Combined  analysis  of  yields  for  six  first-stubble  sugarcane 
varieties  grown  on  light  soil  at  ten  locations  during  19771. 


Variety 

Sugar  per 
acre 

Tons  of  cane 
per  acre 

Sugar  per 
ton  of  cane. 

CP  70-330 

6566  a 

25.16  a 

261.0  a 

CP  65-357 

6399  ab 

24.34  ab 

263.0  a 

CP  61-37 

6029  abc 

26.58  a 

226.9    b 

CP  70-321 

5661     be 

21.84    be 

259.2  a 

L  65-69 

5403       c 

20.49       c 

263.8  a 

CP  67-412 

4570a       d 

19.30       c 

236.9    b 

1  Means  followed  by  the  same  letter  are  not 
by  Duncan's  multiple  range  test. 

significantly  different  at  the  5% 

level  of  probability 
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Washington  Update 

(Continued  from  page  6) 

tees  of  on-farm  and  other  production 
facilities.  Hearings  were  held  by  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee  in  mid- 
May  to  discuss  Congressman  Berkley 
Bedell's  (D-Iowa)  feedgrains  legislation, 
and  to  hear  general  "state  of  the  art" 
testimony  by  industry  representatives, 
energy  consulants,  and  others.  Debate 
is  expected  to  be  extensive  throughout 
this  session  of  Congress;  Congress  seems 
to  be  attempting  to  take  both  a  compre- 
hensive, as  well  as  a  piecemeal  approach 
to  the  issue. 

In  addition,  President  Carter  himself 
has  been  thinking  seriously  about  gasa- 
hol  recently.  Addressing  a  group  of  Iowa 
farmers  nearly  a  month  ago,  the  Presi- 
dent commented:  "Gasahol  is  a  classic 
example  of  American  ingenuity."  At  the 
same  time,  he  announced  that  between 
now  and  1981  the  government  will  assist 
farmers  and  farm  cooperatives  to  build 
as  many  as  100  plants  to  produce  gasa- 
hol. This  program  will  be  a  joint  effort 
by  three  agencies,  including  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy,  but  will  not  be  in  gear 
before  mid-summer. 


FREE  CLASSIFIED 
ADS 

FOR  SALE:  Allis  Chalmers  3  row  plow,  Inter- 
national 3  row  plow.  Phone  (318)  364-0545. 

FOR  SALE:  1964  Thomson  special  harvester, 
1972  Husky  transfer  loader,  XT-190  A-C  trac- 
tor, D-17  A-C  tractor,  1969  Thomson  cane 
loader  on  UC  tractor,  1976  Ford  Country  742 
tractor,  also  cane  wagons  and  choppers.  Henry 
Marmande,  Theriot,  La.  70397.  Phone  (504) 
872-0774. 

FOR  SALE:  Complete  La.  sugar  cane  factory, 
2750  tons  per  day  capacity.  Includes  milling 
tandem  with  2  sets  knives,  shredder,  double 
crusher  and  four  mills.  Billeaud  Sugar  Factory, 
P.O.  Box  98,  Broussard,  La.  70518.  Phone  (318) 
837-6611. 

WANTED:  Electrical  engineer  for  Louisiana 
sugar  mill.  Send  resume  to  The  Sugar  Bulletin. 
Reply  to  ad  E-5. 

FOR  SALE:  Cane  stackers,  966  Cat  w/grab, 
Hough  90  w/grab,  spare  grabs,  Cat  910  w/ 
front  end  loader,  Case  W-14  front  end  loader, 
2  and  3  compartment  trailers,  cane  boxes. 
Spare  parts  for  all  stations  in  a  sugar  mill. 
Southdown  Sugars,  P.  O.  Box  1818,  Houma, 
La.   70361.   Phone   504-868-2670. 
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Commercial  Members  of  the 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  CANE  LEAGUE 
OF  THE  U.S.A..  INC. 

AMOCO  OIL  COMPANY 

Atlanta,  Georgia 

ASSUMPTION  BANK  &  TRUST  CO. 
Napoleonville,  La. 

CANE  MACHINERY  &  ENGINEERING 

CO.,  INC. 

P.O.  Box  968 

Thibodaux,  La.  70301 

COLONIAL  MOLASSES  COMPANY 
P.  O.  Box  19004  New  Orleans,  La.  70119 1 

COMMERCIAL  BANK  AND  TRUST  CO. 
Franklin,  La.  70538 

DEEP  SOUTH  COOPERATIVE  ASSN. 

P.  O.  Box  1066 

Thibodaux,  La.  70301 

J  &  L/HONIRON  ENGINEERING  CO.,  INC. 

P.  O.  Box  620 

Jeanerette,  La.  70544 

WESTWAY  TRADING  CORP. 

Manard  Molasses  Division 

1330  Whitney  Building 

New  Orleans,  La. 

F.  C.  SCHAFFER  &  ASSOCIATES 

1020  Florida  Blvd. 
Baton  Rouge,  La.  70S02 

PELICAN  STATE  LIME  CO. 
Morgan  City,  La.  70380 

SOUTH  LOUISIANA  PCA 

P.  O.  Box  488 
Napoleonville,  La.  70390 

STANDARD  SUPPLY  &  HARDWARE 
CO.,  INC. 

822  Tehoupitoulas  St. 
New  Orleans,  La. 

THE   THOMSON   MACHINERY   COMPANY, 

INC. 

P.  O.  Box  71 

Thibodaux.  La.  70301 


WHITNEY  NATIONAL  BANK 
New  Orleans,  La. 
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AUDUBON  SUGAR 

(continued  from  page  8) 
varied  from  0.1  to  1.1  pH  units,  suggest- 
ing that  the  pH  measured  for  the  limed 
juice  may  not  be  reliable  guide  for  pro- 
cess control,  as  presently  used.  It  was 
also  apparent  that  some  mills  only  al- 
lowed a  short  lag  time,  3  to  5  minutes 


rather  than   15,  between  liming  of  the 
juice  and  its  entry  into  the  clarifier. 

Efficient  control  of  clarification  must 
take  into  account  the  factors  outlined 
here,  particularly  the  design  and  opera- 
tion of  the  pH  control  system,  if  prob- 
lems are  to  be  avoided  at  later  stages 
in  the  process. 
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Stop  Brown  Panicum. 


Why?  Because  years  of  use  by  leading  growers  have  shown 
that  just  one  pre-emergence  application  of  liquid  Fenac  "' 
sugarcane  herbicide  can  eliminate  seedling  Johnsongrass  and 
other  persistent  annual  pests  like  crabgrass,  foxtail  and 
barnyardgrass    Growers  also  report  having  seen  startling  results 
on  brown  top  panicum 

Even  better,  Fenac  also  knocks  out  nine  major  broadleaf 
weeds,  including  morningglory,  dock,  chickweed  and  henbit. 

Your  sugarcane  doesn't  have  to  compete  for  sunlight, 
fertilizer,  moisture  and  row  space     Its  vigor  and  yields, 
along  with  your  profits  are  increased  by  elimination  of 
unwanted  weeds  PPAIMA 

FENAC 

^mcHt 


(Use  these  products  in  accordance  with  label  directions  and  onl\;  on  those  crops 
registered  for  their  use.) 

AMCHEM  PRODUCTS    INC  .  AMBLER.  PA    19002 


— ■'■ p" 

Acquisitions  Division,  Serials  Dept. 
Louisiana  State  University  Library 
Baton  Rouge  Louisiana  70803 
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We  stand  for  the  encouragement  of  Home 
Industries  as  against  Foreign  Competition 
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UP  FRONT 
WITH  THE  LEAGUE 


by 

Thomas  M.  Warner 


Can  One  Man  Influence  Legislation?1 

Many  farmers  and  ranchers  often  feel 
"left  out"  in  the  legislative  halls  on  the 
state  and  national  level  because  of  their 
small  numbers.  That  feeling  is  not  100% 
correct.  Rural  people  can  be  effective. 
But  they  must  make  their  voices  and 
views  known.  You  may  ask,  however, 
"What  can  only  one  farmer  do?" 

Here  are  some  practical  ways  to 
help  make  your  influence  felt— and  felt 
strongly: 

1.  Invest  some  money  in  campaigns 
of  candidates  you  support— early  in  the 
campaign.  Up  to  certain  levels,  contri- 
butions are  tax  deductible. 

2.  Then,  invest  some  of  your  time. 
Involve  yourself  in  legislative  election 
races  and  campaigns  by  backing  the 
candidates  you  feel  will  best  represent 
you. 

3.  Write  your  representatives  regu- 
larly. Outline  clearly  what  you  believe 
should  be  done.  Sound,  low-key  letters 
have  great  influence.  In  contrast,  threat- 
ening or  degrading  letters  hurt  your 
cause. 

4.  Belong  to— and  participate  in— the 
affairs  of  agricultural  organizations  and 
commodity  groups.  If  you  let  George 
do  it,  George  will  get  his  way. 


5.  Don't  wait  to  contact  your  repre- 
sentatives only  when  you  are  against 
something.  Commend  them  when  you 
believe  they  are  correct  as  well  as  stat- 
ing your  opposition  when  you  believe 
they  are  wrong. 

6.  Think  positively.  Farmers  and  ranch- 
ers can  get  things  done  in  legislative 
matters  only  if  you  as  individual  be- 
come involved  in  the  process. 

Fuel  Allocation  for  Farmers 

The  League  has  received  a  few  iso- 
lated reports  of  fuel  shortages  for  sugar 
cane  farmers.  The  shortages  do  not  ap- 
pear widespread  and  panic  buying  should 
be  discouraged  since  it  would  only 
worsen  the  situation.  President  Carter 
has  implemented  a  fuel  allocation  sys- 
tem under  which  farmers  are  supposed 
to  receive  100  percent  of  their  actual 
fuel  needs  through  July  31. 

If  you  can't  get  the  fuel  you  need,  ob- 
tain Department  of  Energy  forms  ERA- 
99  and  ERA-100  from  your  parish  ASCS 
office.  Your  fuel  supplier  will  complete 
form  ERA-100  and  may  require  you  to 
fill  out  form  ERA-99.  Upon  completion 
of  these  forms,  your  supplier  should  be 
able  to  get  fuel  for  you. 

If  your  regular  supplier  still  cannot 
meet  your  needs,  the  State  Energv  Of- 
fice (Phone  (504)  389-5540)  is  authorized 
to  assign  a  supplier  who  can. 


Copyrighted  by  The  Progressive  Farmer  Company  1979. 
Reprinted  from  Progressive  Farmer,  May  1979. 
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IN  THE  HELD  WITH 
LLOYD  L.  LAUDEN 


POWERED  DISC  TO  COVER  PLANTED  CANE  BY  DR.  COCHRAN 


Mr.  Rouby  Matherne  of  the  USDA 
Houma  Station  has  conducted  experi- 
ments which  showed  beyond  doubt  that 
the  use  of  either  a  wide  opening  or  a 
double-drill  planting  furrow  would  in- 
crease cane  yields  between  10  and  15 
percent  over  the  use  of  a  narrow,  single 
opened  drill.  Mr.  Matherne  used  varying 
openings  ranging  from  12  to  24  inches. 
Further  studies  conducted  by  Dr.  Billy 
Cochran  and  Dr.  Ray  Ricaud  of  the  LSU 
Experiment  Station  also  showed  yield 
increases. 

Following  some  of  Mr.  Matherne's 
early  work  with  the  double-drill,  Mr. 
P.  I.  deGravelles  of  Franklin,  La.  modi- 
fied the  double-drill  to  a  single  wide- 
opened  drill  which  appeared  somewhat 
easier  to  make.  Since  this  time,  and  fol- 
lowing the  publishing  of  the  results  of 
the  experiments,  a  number  of  growers 
have  been  using  wide-opening  planting 
furrows.  The  Martin  and  Poche  Farm, 
Pauline,  La.,  showed  a  planting  demon- 
stration several  years  ago  at  the  St.  James 
Parish  Field  Tour.  Mr.  Roland  Talbot, 
Schriever,  La.  has  been  using  wide-open- 
ing and  has  tried  different  tools  for  open- 
ing and  covering.  Many  other  growers 
are  using  wide-opened  furrows  for  plant- 
ing. Mr.  Paul  Cancienne,  Lula  Planta- 
tion, Belle  Rose,  La.  planted  several  hun- 
dred acres  of  double  drill  cane  several 
years  ago.  This  cane  was  mechanically 
planted  with  no  great  problem.  Several 
years  before  this,  Mr.  Cancienne  tried 
wide-opening  with  some  success  in  cov- 
ering cane,  using  a  press  wheel  to  keep 
the  cane  from  being  squeezed  together 
when  cane  was  covered. 

It  is  difficult  to  find  something  new. 


Although  the  literature  has  not  been 
searched  for  others,  but  the  late  Mr. 
Eddie  Dufrense,  Luling  La.,  attempted 
wide-opening  in  the  early  1950's.  He 
called  the  tool  developed  a  "torpedo". 
The  tool  was  a  4%  foot  long  piece  of 
10  inch  channel  iron  with  a  4V2  foot  long 
piece  of  10  inch  pipe  welded  to  the  length 
of  the  channel  iron.  The  pipe  was  pointed 
and  two  small  wing  type  plows  were 
welded  immediately  to  the  rear  of  the 
point  and  approximately  mid-way  the 
diameter  of  pipe  and  extending  upward. 
This  made  an  excellent  flat,  smooth  10 
inch  wide  furrow.  Mr.  Dufrense  demon- 
strated this  to  the  writer  and  Dr.  R.  J. 
Steib  and  perhaps  others. 

The  problem  in  all  of  the  wide-open- 
ing furrow  operations  has  not  been  so 
much  the  opening  but  the  covering  opera- 
tion. Unless  tools  are  set  correctly  and 
a  very  fast  tractor  speed  is  used,  the  seed 
pieces  will  be  squeezed  together.  This  is 
the  rule  rather  than  the  exception. 

Dr.  Billy  Cochran  with  the  LSU  Ex- 
perimental Station,  working  on  the  seed 
piece  squeezing  problem,  came  upon  the 
idea  of  powering  cultivator  discs  using 
hydraulic  motors  to  drive  the  discs.  These 
can  be  driven  at  a  high  speed  while  the 
tractor  moves  slowly.  Two  or  three  ex- 
perimental models  have  been  built  and 
these  appear  to  have  good  promise. 
U.  S.  D.  A.,  LSU,  and  League  workers 
demonstrated  the  powered  disc  at  a  St. 
Martin  Sugar  Cooperative  meeting  on 
June  5,  1979.  Those  in  attendance  could 
see  this  tool  needs  further  work  and 
modification,  but  all  present  were  im- 
pressed with  the  idea.  According  to  Dr. 
(Continued  on  page  14) 
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WASHINGTON  UPDATE 
WITH 


DON  WALLACE 


Industry  Representatives 

Lobby  Congress 

Over  100  cane  and  beet  growers  and 
processors  spent  the  better  part  of  the 
week  of  June  4  paying  visits  to  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  their  staffs.  Each 
Congressional  office  was  called  upon  in 
order  to  make  the  Member  aware  of  the 
need  to  pass  sugar  legislation  as  quickly 
as  possible.  The  "grass  roots"  lobbyists 
waged  their  campaign  with  the  help  of 
a  "sugar  legislation  fact  sheet",  which 
answered  many  of  the  most  controver- 
sial questions  posed  by  consumer  groups 
and  others  who  oppose  the  establish- 
ment of  a  new  domestic  sugar  program. 
It  was  their  job  to  "sell  the  facts".  Many 
of  the  same  growers  came  to  Washing- 
ton last  fall  to  lobby  for  the  197S  bill, 
which  ultimately  failed  to  pass  in  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

This  year's  campaign  will  be  even 
tougher,  both  because  of  the  contents 
of  the  bill,  and  because  of  the  mood  of 
the  Congress: 

(1)  This  year's  bill  contains  direct  pay- 
ments to  producers.  Although  payments 
are  favored  by  the  Administration  as  a 
means  of  keeping  prices  to  consumers 
down,  they  are  controversial  in  Congress. 
Supporters  of  sugar  legislation  are  thus 
caught  in  a  double-bind:  they  support 
the  payments  in  order  to  assure  an  ade- 
quate return  to  producers  —  since  the 
White*  House  has  set  limits  on  market 
price  levels  that  it  will  support— while 
at  the  same1  time  prefcring  a  fee  and 
quota  system  to  achieve  the1  lull  return 
in  the  market. 

(2)  The  thorny  issue  of  wage  rates  puts 
the  industry  in  a  similar  double-bind 
situation.   On   the  one   hand    they  must 


accept  wage  rates  set  at  specified  per- 
centage increases  in  order  to  gain  the 
approval  of  the  Administration,  as  well 
as  of  organized  labor  and  their  friends 
in  Congress;  while  on  the  other  hand, 
there  are  many  in  Congress,  particularly 
the  Republicans,  who  are  opposed  to 
established  wage  rates  in  commodity 
programs.  This  situation  may  well  open 
the  wage  provision  up  to  heated  debate 
on  the  floor.  In  addition,  there  is  the 
possibility  that  amendments  could  be 
offered  to  both  abolish  the  payments 
provision,  or  to  increase  the  wage  rates. 

(3)  The  well  advertised  moderation  in 
authorizing  new  spending  in  Congress 
this  session  could  come  to  bear  on  its 
attitude  toward  sugar  legislation.  Al- 
though the  proposed  market  price  ob- 
jective of  15. 80  is  only  5.3%  higher  than 
the  1978  market  price  objective  of  15.0^, 
consumerists  argue  that  the  additional 
cost  to  consumers  will  only  add  fuel  to 
the  inflationary  fires,  and  there  are  many 
in  Congress  who  share  that  concern. 

Preliminary  head  counts  made  by  the 
cane  and  beet  growers  and  processors 
the  week  of  June  4  indicate  that  the 
sugar  bill  can  pass  on  the  House  floor, 
but  the  final  version  could  differ  from 
that  passed  by  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee.  The  Trade  Subcommittee  of 
the  full  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
will  take  up  the  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee's reported  bill  possibly  before  the 
third  week  of  June. 

In  the  Senate,  Frank  Church  (D-Id.), 
Chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, has  scheduled  hearings  on  the 
portion  of  the  bill  dealing  with  the  In- 
ternational  Sugar  Agreement.  This  will 

(Continued  on  Page  14 
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GUTHION 

bears  down  on 
borers. 


Sugarcane  is  a 
long-haul  crop. 
You  can't  relax  on 
sugarcane  borer 
control.  And 
nothing  bears 
down  on  borers 
like  GUTHION 
insecticide. 
Especially  when 
used  according  to 
the  system  devel- 
oped by  LSU 
entomologists: 

1.  Rely  on  beneficial  insect 
control  as  long  as  possible. 

2.  Use  entomologists  or 
trained  checkers  to  inspect  fields 
regularly  through  September. 

3.  Spray  only  when  fields  have 
a  5%  borer  infestation. 

4.  Then  spray  with  GUTHION, 
the  only  insecticide  recom- 
mended for  borer  control  by 
LSU. 

Selective  use  of  GUTHION 
reduces  insecticide  costs. 
Gives  better  borer  control  so 
you  can  grow  more  tons  of 


cane  with  higher 
sucrose  content. 
Helps  grow  better- 
l  quality  seed  pieces 


for  more  produc- 
tive plant-cane 
stands. 

As  long  as  you 
grow  cane,  rely  on 
GUTHION  2L  to 
bear  down  on 
borers  and  give 
you  better  control 
for  the  money. 

GUTHION  2L  is  a  RESTRICTED 
USE  PESTICIDE. 


GUTHION  is  a  Reg.  TM  of  the  Parent  Company 
of  Farbenfabriken  Bayer  GmbH,  Leverkusen. 
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FARM  NOTES 

by 
Dr.  Charley  Richard 


High  Population  Stands 


In  my  last  article  I  wrote  about  double 
drills  and  wide  furrows  as  being  two 
proven  methods  of  improving  stands  of 
cane.  Many  growers  have  tried  these 
two  methods.  Some  have  been  partially 
successful  (10  to  14"  wide  stand)  which 
will  give  them  better  and  more  consist- 
ent stands  of  cane  in  the  spring  but  only 
small  increases  in  yield.  Only  a  few 
growers  have  been  truly  successful  (18 
to  24"  wide  stand)  which  should  produce 
a  larger  yield  increase.  As  I  stated  in 
my  last  article,  research  has  shown  a 
20%  potential  increase  in  yield  from 
these  methods.  This  should  be  the  goal 
of  most  growers. 

Mr.  Dajton  Landry,  County  Agent  in 
Lafourche  Parish  is  a  strong  advocate 
of  these  methods.  As  a  result,  many 
growers  in  that  parish  are  striving  for 
higher  population  stands,  especially  with 
the  wide  furrow  technique.   Figure   1 


Wide  furrow  planted  cane  (22")  rolled  in 
14"  width  in  covering. 

shows  the  typical  stand  of  wide  furrow 
cane  from  the  partially  successful  grow- 
ers. This  stand  is  12  to  14"  wide.  By 
digging  in  this  row  the  grower  finds  that 
his  covering  operation  was  not  totally 
effective    in    maintaining    the    stalks    as 


they  were  dropped  in  the  18  to  22"  wide 
furrow.  Many  growers  in  this  category 
are  making  strong  attempts  at  increas- 
ing yields  through  wide  furrow  plant- 
ings. These  growers  have  spent  consider- 
able time  working  with  their  equipment 
and  are  half-way  there  at  accomplishing 
the  wide  stands  needed  for  good  yield 
increases. 

In  this  area  of  the  cane  belt  there  are 
at  least  three  growers  I  have  visited  that 
have  very  wide  stands  of  cane.  Mr.  Ro- 
land Talbot,  whose  farm  is  in  Schriever, 
planted  over  100  acres  in  1978  using  a 
wide  furrow  plow7  which  he  developed 
and  is  shown  in  Figure  2.  The  back  of 


Roland  Talbot  opening  plow. 

the  plow  is  22"  wide  at  the  base  and 
holds  the  soil  against  the  side  of  the 
furrow  to  maintain  the  width.  Many 
other  growers  have  copied  this  plow  and 
are  using  it  to  open  wide  furrows.  How- 
ever, this  is  the  easy  task  since  the  only 
critical  parts  are  holding  the  sides  of  the 
furrow  from  caving  in  and  maintaining 
a  flat  or  slightly  convex  bottom.  Also 
note  the  sweeps  on  the  tool  bar  which 
incidentally  is  a  three  row  unit.  These 
sweeps  are  very  important  to  maintain 
the  row  middles.  Mr.  Talbot's  mechani- 
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cal  planter  normally  drops  5  to  7  stalks 
in  the  furrow.  Figures  3  and  4  show  the 


Talbot  first  stage  covering  unit. 


the  furrow  open  to  at  least  22".  A  me- 
chanical planter  is  used  to  plant  his  crop 
and  the  covering  operation  consists  of 
the  unit  seen  in  Figure  6.  A  22"  disk 
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Talbot  second  stage  covering  unit. 


two  covering  units  which  are  used.  The 
three  disk  gangs  are  passed  first  at  a 
fast  speed  and  pitched  lightly.  The  grad- 
uated disks  are  22"  on  the  outside,  20" 
in  the  middle  and  18"  on  the  inside. 
This  fast  operation  tends  to  "rain"  only 
a  small  amount  of  soil  on  the  cane  with- 
out disturbing  their  original  position.  A 
four  disk  gang  (22"  disks)  is  then  passed 
to  finish  off  the  row.  The  result  as  seen 
in  Figure  5  is  a  very  wide  stand  of  cane 
with  stalks  laying  18  to  22"  wide  in  the 
row. 

Mr.  Roland  Bourgeois,  whose  farm 
is  between  Thibodaux  and  Lafourche 
Crossing,  planted  50  acres  in  1978  using 
wide  furrows.  He  has  also  designed  a 
plow  which  is  very  effective  at  holding 


Roland  Bourgeois  covering  unit. 

is  mounted  on  the  inside  which  "rains" 
the  soil  over  the  cane  without  disturb- 
ing it.  The  two  smaller  disks  are  ac- 
tually only  spacers  and  do  not  move  any 
soil.  The  packer  is  mounted  on  the  cov- 
ering tool  and  finishes  the  row  in  one 
operation.  Figure  7  shows  the  results  on 
Mr.  Bourgeois'  farm.  There  is  a  consist- 
ent stand  of  20  to  24"  of  cane  on  top 
of  the  row. 

Clifford  and  Victor  Levron  of  Bayou 
Blue  also  planted  wide  furrows  on  about 
300  acres.  This  spring  they  have  a  very 
wide  stand  of  cane  similar  to  the  stands 

(Continued  on  page  14)  ,  • 
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TESTIMONY  OF  WARREN  J.  HARANG,  III 

BEFORE  THE  HOUSE  LABOR  AND 

INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS  COMMITTEE 

JUNE  1,  1979 


My  name  is  Warren  J.  Harang,  III. 
I  am  a  sugar  cane  farmer  and  reside 
near  Donaldsonville,  Louisiana.  I  serve 
as  Chairman  of  the  Employee  Relations 
Committee  of  the  American  Sugar  Cane 
League.  The  League  is  a  private  non- 
profit organization,  whose  members  in- 
clude all  of  Louisiana's  25  sugar  cane 
processors  and  97  percent  of  Louisiana's 
sugar  cane  growers. 

I  appear  in  opposition  to  House  Con- 
current Resolution  No.  93  which  calls 
for  a  special  study  of  working  and  living 
conditions  of  sugar  cane  field  workers. 
Such  a  study  is  completely  unnecessary 
and  uncalled  for.  An  analysis  and  under- 
standing of  the  true  facts  conclusively 
shows  there  is  no  reason  to  single  out 
the  Louisiana  sugar  cane  farmers  for  in- 
vestigation. 

The  preamble  to  the  proposed  resolu- 
tion indicates  that  some  sugar  cane  field 
workers  may  receive  wages  less  than 
minimum  wage  guidelines.  In  fact  sugar 
cane  farmers  have  historically  been  re- 
quired by  federal  statute  to  pay  higher 
minimum  wages  to  their  workers  than 
those  required  for  employees  of  any 
other  farmers,  businesses,  or  industries. 
In  addition  to  these  higher  minimum 
wage  rates,  sugar  cane  growers  often 
provide  free  housing,  garden  plots,  (with 
the  free  use  of  farm  equipment),  and 
other  valuable  compensation. 

Federal  sugar  programs  have  tradi- 
tionally required  minimum  wages  for 
sugar  cane  field  workers  higher  than 
those  required  under  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  for  any  other  American 
workers.  This  was  true  under  the  Sugar 
Act,  which  expired  at  the  end  of  1974, 
and  was  also  true  under  the  de  la  Garza 
Amendment  to  the  Food  and  Agricul- 
ture Act  of  1977.  These  programs  have 


been  and  are  administered  by  agencies 
of  the  federal  government.  Violations  of 
the  minimum  wage  requirements  carry 
severe  consequences.  Those  Louisiana 
sugar  producers  who  participated  in  the 
1978  crop  sugar  loan  program  paid  mini- 
mum wages  of  $3.30  per  hour  to  tractor 
drivers  and  other  equipment  operators. 
This  was  $.65  per  hour,  or  25  percent, 
higher  than  wages  required  under  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  for  all  other 
workers.  Louisiana  sugar  producers  are 
now  supporting  federal  sugar  legislation 
which  would  increase  the  minimum 
wage  for  equipment  operators  to  $3.63 
per  hour,  effective  October  1,  1979.  This 
would  be  $.73  per  hour  higher  than  the 
$2.90  per  hour  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
minimum  wage  rates  required  for  em- 
ployees in  all  other  American  business 
or  industry.  The  proposed  legislation  also 
includes  various  safeguards  for  the  rights 
of  employees.  This  certainly  shows  the 
good  faith  of  Louisiana  sugar  cane 
growers. 

Sugar  cane  growers  also  frequently 
provide  free  housing  and  other  benefits 
to  many  of  their  workers.  Most  of  the 
housing  is  good.  Just  as  with  any  other 
industry  or  group,  however,  if  you  search 
hard  enough  you  can  find  some  things 
that  are  not  as  good  as  we  would  like. 
Over  the  last  ten  years  sugar  cane  grow- 
ers have  vastly  improved  living  condi- 
tions of  their  workers,  particularly  those 
who  live  on  the  farms.  Given  the  eco- 
nomically depressed  condition  of  the 
sugar  industry  over  the  last  few  years, 
we  are  proud  of  the  strides  we  have 
made. 

This  proposed  study  will  only  provide 
another  forum  for  unsubstantiated  char- 

( continued  on  page  15) 
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Yield  increase  will  depend  on  severity  of Johnsongmss 


Under  normal  plantation  practices  and  growing  conditions,  Asulox  can  help 
increase  yields  by  two  to  six  tons  per  acre,  returning  its  cost  many  times  over. ! 
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Azodrin^  keeps 
your  sugarcane 
from  getting  bored* 

The  contact  and  systemic  action 
of  Azodrin*  insecticide  controls 
sugarcane  borers  outside  and 
inside  the  stalk. 

In  standing  or  downed  cane, 
Azodrin  controls  borers  that  can 
cause  weight  and  sugar  loss.  And 
Azodrin  helps  eliminate  borer 
entry  points  that  can  serve  as 
entrances  for  disease. 

A  regular  scouting  program 
and  Azodrin  are  two  good  ways  to 
make  sure  your  sugarcane  does 
not  get  bored  by  sugarcane 
borers. 

Use  Azodrin  properly  in 
order  to  protect  wildlife  and 
safeguard  the  right  to  use 
pesticides.  Always  read  the 
Azodrin  label  before  using  and 
follow  all  directions  carefully. 

Shell  Chemical  Company, 
PO.  Box  3871,  Houston. 
Texas  77001. 
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SENCOR  herbicide,  first  choice  of 
soybean  growers  for  broadleaf  and 
grass  weed  control,  is  now  registered 
for  use  in  sugarcane  in  Texas  and 
Louisiana. 

Five  years  of  pre-registration  testing 
have  proven  that  SENCOR  can  be 
used  to  control  a  wide  range  of  weeds 
without  injuring  cane.  Weeds  such  as: 
Grass  Weeds:  Foxtails,  Crabgrass, 
Seedling  johnsongrass,  Signalgrass 
(Brachiaria). 

Broadleaf  Weeds:  Spiny  amaranth, 
Field  bindweed,  Chickweed,  Curly 
dock,  Henbit,  Lambsquarters,  London 
rocket,  Marestail,  Wild  mustard, 
Winter  oats,  Pigweeds,  Common 
purslane,  Sowthistle. 

And  SENCOR  is  versatile.  You  can 
apply  it  in  the  Fall,  Spring  or  as  a  layby 


application  to  either  plant  or  stubble 
cane. 

So,  this  year,  get  dependable  weed 
control  that  helps  you  produce  more 
cane  and  sucrose  with  SENCOR. 
Order  now  from  your  chemical 
supplier.  SENCOR,  another  growing 
product  from  Mobay,  America's  fast- 
growing  chemical  corporation.        7922 
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Mobay  Chemical  Corporation 
Agricultural  Chemicals  Division 
Box  4913,  Kansas  City,  MO  64120 


SENCOR  is  a  Reg.  TM  of 
the  Parent  Company  of 
Farbenfabriken  Bayer 
GmbH,  Leverkusen. 
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IN  THE  FIELD 


FARM  NOTES 


(Continued  from  page  4) 

Cochran,  the  motor  does  not  have  enough 
horsepower  and  the  motor  should  he 
mounted  in  another  location. 

It  is  hoped  that  growers  seeing  this 
tool  can  use  the  idea  and  help  further 
develop  the  idea. 

What  was  demonstrated  at  the  St. 
Martin  Cooperative  was  impressive  but 
more  work  is  necessary  on  this  tool  be- 
fore it  can  be  generally  used.  At  present, 
it  is  only  a  one  row  tool.  To  be  gener- 
ally used,  it  should  be  mounted  as  a 
three  row  tool. 

Check  with  the  County  Agent  on  the 
power  disc.  Mr.  Dalton  Landry,  La- 
fourche Parish  Agent  and  Mr.  Warren 
Beaugh,  St.  Martin  Agent,  have  already 
been  involved  with  showing  this  imple- 
ment. 


Washington  Update 

(continued  from  page  6) 

clear  the  way  for  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee markup  of  the  bill,  once  the  House 
has  passed  its  version  of  H.R.  2172.  The 
League  will  testify  on  June  19th  in  order 
to  clearly  make  the  point  that  the  ISA 
will  be  useless  without  domestic  legis- 
lation. 

RELOCATION  AND  STORAGE 
REGULATIONS  STILL  PENDING 

USDA  has  yet  to  release  final  regula- 
tions on  storage  rate  limits  for  the  1978 
crop  forfeited  under  the  loan  program 
and  relocation  allowances  for  loan  sugar 
prior  to  loan  maturity.  The  regulations 
are  reportedly  being  held  up  by  top 
USDA  officials  for  unknown  reasons. 
Senators  Russell  Long  and  Bennett  John- 
ston have  jointly  signed  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  Secretary  Bcrgland  protest- 
ing the  delay  in  the  issuance  of  the  reg- 
ulations, and  explaining  the  difficulties 
processors  arc  facing  in  locating  ware- 
house space  when  it  is  not  known  what 
rates  CCC  will  be  willing  to  pay  when 
the  sugar  is  forfeited  to  the  government. 
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(Continued  from  page  8) 


Wide  planted  cane  (22")  on  Bourgeois  farn 

shown  in  the  figure  on  page  12  of  the 
Feb.  1,  1979  issue  of  the  Sugar  Bulletin. 
They  too,  like  Messrs.  Talbot  and  Bour- 
geois, feel  that  these  wide  stands  of  cane 
will  result  in  increased  yields. 

It  is  hoped  that  all  growers  will  realize 
the  potential  of  wide  furrows  or  double 
drills  and  will  begin  to  explore  these 
methods.  Any  grower  who  has  tried 
these  techniques  will  attest  to  the  fact 
that  it  is  not  easy  and  it  takes  some 
work  on  the  equipment  to  achieve  the 
desired  results.  However,  Figures  5  and 
7  demonstrate  that  it  is  possible  and 
with  some  effort  can  be  achieved. 

In  my  next  article  I  will  continue  to 
point  out  growers  who  are  trying  these 
techniques  in  other  areas  of  the  cane 
belt. 


Buy  u.s 

SAVINGS 
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TESTIMONY 

(Continued  from  page  10) 

ges  against  the  sugar  industry.  Unfortun- 
ately/ such  charges  get  widespread  pub- 
licity, and  the  facts  which  disprove  the 
charges  are  given  little  or  no  publicity. 
A  recent  television  program,  showed  pic- 
tures of  an  abandoned  labor  house  now 
used  as  a  hay  barn  and  called  it  a  field 
worker's  home.  In  contrast  the  same  pro- 
gram showed  pictures  of  a  beautiful 
mansion  and  insinuated  a  farmer  lived 
there.  The  mansion  shown  is  not  owned 
by  a  farmer  and  has  no  connection  what- 
soever with  the  sugar  industry.  In  fact, 
it  is  operated  as  a  business,  open  to  pub- 
lic tours. 

Louisiana  sugar  producers  are  deeply 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  their  work- 
ers. We  work  together  to  grow  and  pro- 
cess a  product  economically  important 
to  our  state.  Today,  the  Louisiana  sugar 
industry  is  in  an  economic  crisis.  Those 
who  are  truly  interested  in  the  welfare 
of  sugar  cane  field  workers  should  be 
actively  supporting  sugar  legislation  cur- 
rently before  Congress.  The  legislation 
provides  to  sugar  workers  the  highest 
minimum  wage  under  law  for  ANY 
American  worker,  and  provides  protec- 
tion to  American  sugar  producers  from 
dumping  into  our  market  of  cheap  for- 
eign sugar,  often  produced  at  slave  wages. 

The  proposed  study  would  be  an  in- 
sult to  thousands  of  hard-working  citi- 
zens of  Louisiana  who  operate  and  work 
on  sugar  cane  farms.  Now  is  not  the 
time  to  use  Louisiana  tax  dollars  to  cast 
stones  at  an  economically  important  in- 
dustry which  is  fighting  for  its  survival, 
and  which  is  vigorously  attempting  to 
persuade  Congress  to  enact  legislation 
beneficial  to  the  entire  industry,  includ- 
ing its  agricultural  workers. 

(The  Committee  defeated  the  resolu- 
tion by  a  9-4  vote.) 
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Stop  Brown  Panicum. 


Why?  Because  years  of  use  by  leading  growers  have  shown 
that  just  one  pre-emergence  application  of  liquid  Fenac* 
sugarcane  herbicide  can  eliminate  seedling  Johnsongrass  and 
other  persistent  annual  pests  like  crabgrass,  foxtail  and 
barnyardgrass    Growers  also  report  having  seen  startling  results 
on  brown  top  panicum 

Even  better,  Fenac  also  knocks  out  nine  major  broadleaf 
weeds,  including  morningglory,  dock,  chickweed  and  henbit. 

Your  sugarcane  doesn't  have  to  compete  for  sunlight, 
fertilizer,  moisture  and  row  space     Its  vigor  and  yields. 
along  with  your  profits  are  increased  by  elimination  of 
unwanted  weeds  PPIIIA 

FENAC 

jjTlCHE 


(Use  these  products  in  accordance  with  label  directions  and  onl\;  on  those  crops 
registered  for  tlieir  use.) 

AMCHEM  PRODUCTS    INC  .  AMBLER.  PA    19002 


Acquisitions  Division,  Serials  Dept. 
Louisiana  State  University  Library 
Baton  Rouge  Louisiana  70803 
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IN  THE  FIELD  WITH 
LLOYD  L.  LAUDEN 


RUST  OF  SUGAR  CANE  IN  LOUISIANA 


Rust  disease  of  sugar  cane  was  dis- 
covered first  in  Louisiana  June  18,  1979 
by  Dr.  Hideo  Koike,  Pathologist,  USDA, 
Houma  Station  in  the  Outfield  Test 
Plots,  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Ronald  He- 
bert  near  Jeanerette,  Louisiana.  The  dis- 
ease has  been  tentatively  identified  as 
Puccinia  melancephla. 

Since  June  18,  Rust  has  been  found 
in  most  of  the  Outfield  Test  Stations 
located  around  the  belt.  The  search  for 
this  disease  has  been  made  only  on  the 
Out  Field  Stations  and  the  two  Experi- 
ment Stations.  The  reason  for  this  is  that 
if  the  disease  is  present  at  a  number  of 
locations  around  the  belt,  it  is  more 
likely  to  be  found  where  many  varieties 
are  present  and  in  varieties  which  have 
great  differences  in  genetic  make  up. 
Because  of  the  genetic  diversity  in  the 
unreleased  variety  Test  Plots,  it  is  pos- 
sible to  find  the  disease  as  being  very 
mild  on  some  of  the  unreleased  varieties 
and  somewhat  more  severe  on  others.  In 
addition  to  finding  the  disease  on  sev- 
eral unreleased  varieties  it  has  been 
found  on  several  stools  of  CP  65-357, 
CP  70-321  and  CP  70-330  planted  in  the 
Test  Field  Plots. 

The  spores  of  the  disease  are  spread 
by  the  wind  and  it  is  very  likely  that 
prevailing  winds  out  of  the  tropics  car- 
ried this  disease  to  us.  Pathologists  use 


the  term  "sporeshower"  to  denote  this 
this  type  spread.  This  disease  came  to 
the  tropic  two  years  ago  and  it  was  a 
foregone  conclusion  that  it  was  only  a 
matter  of  time  before  Rust  would  be  in 
Louisiana. 

The  disease  appears  on  the  leaves  as 
rather  dark  red  irregular  spots  which 
have  raised  pustules  on  the  underside  of 
the  leaf  containing  spores  which  rub  off 
when  touched  by  the  hand. 

Once  seen  and  touched  this  disease 
cannot  be  mistaken. 

The  diseased  plants  seen  by  this  writer 
appeared  mild.  The  disease  did  not  ap- 
pear to  have  affected  much  of  the  leaf 
area.  No  one  at  this  time  can  predict 
how  this  disease  will  act  in  the  Louisiana 
environment.  However,  no  one  at  this 
time  is  predicting  doomsday. 

It  is  certanly  hoped  that  this  disease 
will  be  only  of  pathological  interest.  If 
this  is  not  the  case,  it  will  make  the  job 
of  the  cane  breeder  even  more  diffi- 
cult than  it  is  at  present.  After  a  more 
thorough  survey  for  the  disease  around 
the  cane  belt,  more  will  be  said  con- 
cerning this  disease.  A  meeting  of  the 
League's  Disease  Control  Committee 
will  also  be  called  after  the  survey  is 
completed. 
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WASHINGTON  UPDATE 
WITH 


DON  WALLACE 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  SUGAR  AGREEMENT  DEBATE  CONTINUES 


U.S.  participation  in  the  Internationa] 
Sugar  Agreement  (ISA)  is  still  uncertain, 
and  will  continue  to  be  until  the  out- 
come of  the  Foley/Ullman  Bill  is  known. 
Provision  for  U.S.  participation  in  the 
ISA  is  contained  in  Title  I  of  the  bill. 
Senator  Frank  Church  (D-Id.),  Chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  conducted  hearings  on  June 
19  on  the  ISA  segments  of  the  bill.  He 
has  publicly  stated,  however,  that  he  will 
not  move  for  implementation  of  the  ISA 
without  simultaneous  implementation  of 
a  new  domestic  program.  By  holding 
hearings  now,  he  is  simply  preparing  the 
way  for  consideration  of  the  bill  on  the 
Senate  floor,  once  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee has  marked  up  the  portion  of  the  bill 
authorizing  a  new  domestic  program. 

Officials  of  the  already  existing  Inter- 
national Sugar  Organization,  which  ad- 
ministers the  operations  of  the  current 
signatories  to  the  ISA,  are  concerned 
that  the  U.S.  is  going  to  miss  another 
deadline.  The  next  deadline  for  the  U.S. 
to  commit  itself  to  the  ISA  is  July  1, 
1979,  but  the  deadline  has  already  been 
extended  several  times.  Many  observers 
of  international  commodity  agreements 
are  hopeful  that  this  one  has  a  chance 
to  work,  as  long  as  the  financial  strength 
of  the  U.S.  can  be  counted  on  to  main- 
tain world  stocks. 

Since  the  turn  of  the  century,  com- 
modity agreements  of  one  sort  or  an- 
other have  been  created  for  a  large 
number  of  industrial  raw  materials  and 
agricultural  products.  The  greatest  in- 
terest in  such  agreements  has  largely 
been  activated  during  periods  of  surplus 
—and  this  is  certainly  the  case  with  the 
current  interest  in  the  ISA.  USD  A  re- 
cently estimated  world  sugar  production 


. 


for  the  1978/79  crop  year  at  91.3  mil 
lion  metric  tons,  raw  value— second  only  |j 
to  the  record  1977/78  production  of  92.4 
million  tons.  World  stocks  are  expected 
to  increase  by  2.3  million  metric  tons 
this  year  —  the  difference  between  ex- 
pected consumption  and  production. 

There  has  been  a  diversity  in  types  of 
arrangement  in  commodity  agreements. 
The  most  commonly  used  arrangement 
for  sugar  since  1918  has  been  schemes 
involving  domestic  control  program  only, 
although  there  have  been  more  ambi- 
tious interludes  where  both  producers 
and  consumers  have  been  represented 
in  international  agreements.  One  such 
interlude  occurred  from  1937-44,  and 
from  1954-73,  with  brief  lapses  during 
the  latter  period.  After  1973,  only  a  very 
loosely  organized  international  informa- 
tion exchange  and  study  group  has  ex- 
isted until  the  ISA  was  put  into  effect 
January  1,  1978. 

The  ISA  has  had  negligible  impact  on 
the  world  market  without  the  participa- 
tion of  the  single  most  important  con- 
suming and  producing  nation,  the  United 
States.  To  date,  the  ISA  has  not  man- 
aged to  achieve  the  minimum  110  price 
level  agreed  to  by  participating  nations. 
(The  Agreement  purports  to  stabilize  the 
OB  world  price  of  sugar  between  110 
and  21^  per  pound  through  the  use  of 
export  quotas  and  reserve  stocks.)  As  a 
self-protective  device,  and  as  a  show  of 
support  for  the  ISA,  the  Administra- 
tion, by  Presidential  Proclamation,  is 
no  longer  allowing  sugar  from  non-par- 
ticipating countries  into  the  U.S. 

History  tells  us  that  commodity  agree-] 
ment  negotiations  have  most  often  floun- 

(Continued  on  page  11) 
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SEVBAR 
THE  WEED  KILLER 

THAT  WORKS 
YEAR  ROUND. 
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MORE  ON  THE  LOUISIANA 
VARIETY  PROGRAM 


by 
Windell  Jackson 


In  his  address  at  a  recent  meeting  of 
the  Breaux  Bridge  Sugar  Cooperative, 
Mr.  Lloyd  Lauden,  Agronomist  and 
Field  Representative  of  the  League, 
pointed  out  that  no  other  sugar  cane 
variety  breeding  and  selection  program 
in  the  world  is  any  better  than  the  pro- 
gram for  Louisiana.  Most  sugar  grow- 
ing countries  in  the  world  send  their 
scientists  to  Louisiana  to  visit  the  pro- 
gram because  it  is  such  a  good  one.  It 
produces  varieties  for  the  shortest  grow- 
ing season  in  the  world. 

There  are  many  factors  to  be  consid- 
ered before  a  variety  is  released.  Yields 
of  sugar  per  acre  is  the  major  factor  to 
be  considered.  In  breeding  and  select- 
ing varieties  of  sugar  cane  for  Louisiana 
we  are  faced  with  many  problems,  some 
of  which  other  sugar  growing  areas  of 
the  world  do  not  have.  One  of  the  major 
problems  is  Louisiana's  short  growing 
season  for  cane.  Sugar  cane  is  a  tropical 
crop,  and  we  are  growing  cane  in  a  sub- 
tropical region. 

When  compared  to  other  cane  grow- 
ing areas,  Louisiana  has  very  cold  win- 
ters and  a  very  short  growing  season. 
Sugar  cane  in  Louisiana  does  not  start 
growing  well  until  about  the  middle  of 
May.  In  less  than  six  months  cane  has 
to  be  ready  for  harvest.  Whereas  in  most 
sugar  cane  growing  regions  of  the  world 
cane  is  12  months  or  older  before  it  is 
harvested.  Therefore  canes  selected  for 
use  in  Louisiana  have  to  be  extremely 
vigorous  and  have  high  sugar  production 
potential.  In  talking  to  people  from  other 
cane  growing  areas,  one  finds  they  are 
amazed  with  what  we  can  do  in  such  a 
short  growing  period.  In  1978,  Louisiana 
produced  more  than  200  pounds  of  sugar 
per  net  ton  of  cane  ground.  This  is  a 
new  record.  Weather  was  good,  but  CP 
65-357  made  that  yield  of  sugar  per  ton 
possible. 


Many  cane  growing  regions  of  the 
world  still  harvest  their  cane  by  hand. 
Here  in  Louisiana  no  commercial  opera- 
tion harvests  cane  by  hand.  Whole  stalk 
harvesters  used  in  Louisiana  require 
erect  cane  for  maximum  efficiency.  Most 
of  the  higher  tonnage  canes  will  not 
stand  erect  under  their  own  weight. 
Lodging  is  not  a  factor  where  cane  is 
cut  by  hand  or  where  cane  combines  are 
used  in  other  parts  of  the  sugar  cane 
growing  world. 

CP  61-37  yields  high  tonnage,  but  it 
has  a  tendency  to  lodge  and  growers  in 
Louisiana  are  shifting  away  from  it  for 
this  reason. 

In  selecting  a  variety,  its  lodging  char- 
acteristic is  a  major  factor.  However,  a 
variety  is  not  thrown  out  just  because 
it  lodges.  If  the  lodged  variety  can  be 
harvested  without  too  much  difficulty 
and  still  make  good  cane  yields,  the 
variety  is  still  considered. 

Another  factor  which  narrows  the 
opening  through  which  varieties  come 
is  diseases.  We  have  at  this  time  two 
major  diseases  affecting  yields  of  sugar 
cane  in  Louisiana.  They  are  mosaic  and 
Stunting  Disease.  In  selecting  a  variety, 
complete  resistance  to  diseases  is  desir- 
able. However,  a  realistic  approach  is 
used.  If  a  variety  is  susceptible  but  toler- 
ant (yields  are  maintained)  to  these  dis- 
eases they  are  kept  in  the  selection  pro- 
gram. 

In  other  areas  of  the  world  cane  is 
kept  for  many  more  stubble  crops  than 
in  Louisiana.  In  tropical  areas  of  the 
world,  stubble  germinates  and  begins  ac- 
tive growth  immediately  following  the 
harvest  of  a  field. 

We  need  varieties  that  can  continue 
to  stubble  after  being  subjected  to  more 
than  2  or  3  winter  kill-backs.  This  also 
(Continued  on  page  11) 
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GUTHION 

bears  down  on 
borers. 


Sugarcane  is  a 
long-haul  crop. 
You  can't  relax  on 
sugarcane  borer 
control.  And 
nothing  bears 
down  on  borers 
like  GUTHION 
insecticide. 
Especially  when 
used  according  to 
the  system  devel- 
oped by  LSU 
entomologists: 

1.  Rely  on  beneficial  insect 
control  as  long  as  possible. 

2.  Use  entomologists  or 
trained  checkers  to  inspect  fields 
regularly  through  September. 

3.  Spray  only  when  fields  have 
a  5%  borer  infestation. 

4.  Then  spray  with  GUTHION, 
the  only  insecticide  recom- 
mended for  borer  control  by 
LSU. 

Selective  use  of  GUTHION 
reduces  insecticide  costs. 
Gives  better  borer  control  so 
you  can  grow  more  tons  of 


|  cane  with  higher 
J  sucrose  content. 
I  Helps  grow  better- 
I  quality  seed  pieces 
I  for  more  produc- 
1  tive  plant-cane 
1  stands. 

As  long  as  you 
I  grow  cane,  rely  on 
I  GUTHION  2Lto 
|  bear  down  on 
I  borers  and  give 
I  you  better  control 
I  for  the  money. 

GUTHION  2L  is  a  RESTRICTED 
USE  PESTICIDE. 

GUTHION  is  a  Reg.  TM  of  the  Parent  Company 

of  Farbenfabriken  Bayer  GmbH,  Leverkusen.  79161 


ffij! 


Mobay  Chemical  Corporation 
Agricultural  Chemicals  Division 
Box  4913,  Kansas  City  MO  64120 
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SUGARCANE  CROSSING  AT  CANAL  POINT 
BETWEEN  1973  AND  1977 

By 
J.  D.  Miller 


INTERPRETIVE  SUMMARY 

The  1977-78  crossing  season  at  Canal 
Point  was  one  of  the  most  productive 
in  the  history  of  the  station.  Seed  set 
per  tassel  was  the  third  highest  and  the 
2.5  million  true  seed  produced  were 
the  most  in  the  history  of  the  Canal 
Point  breeding  station.  Plans  for  the 
1978-79  crossing  season,  include  108 
clones  to  be  used  in  crosses  to  provide 
true  seed  for  mainland  SEA  Agricul- 
tural Research  commercial  breeding  pro- 
grams. Of  the  108  clones  to  be  used  in 
the  crossing  program  for  this  coming 
year,  65  of  those  varieties  have  been 
assigned  CP  numbers  since  1970.  This 
shows  the  rapid  use  of  new  varieties  in 
the  breeding  program  as  is  necessary  in 
any  recurrent  selection  breeding  pro- 
gram. 

The  sugarcane  crossing  program  at 
Canal  Point  supplies  true  seed  for  all 
mainland  SEA,  Agricultural  Research 
sugarcane  variety  development  pro- 
grams The  procedures  used  in  the  cross- 
ing operations  at  Canal  Point  during 
the  1978-78  breeding  season  were  ba- 
sically the  same  as  those  used  in  pre- 
vious years  (1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6).  About  1500 
can  cultures  are  grown  for  use  in  the 
breeding  program  each  year.  These  can 
cultures  are  planted  in  10-gallon  ash 
cans  that  have  been  filled  with  a  50:50 
mixture  of  sand  and  muck.  Sugarcane 
clones  are  grown  in  can  cultures  for 
several  reasons:  (a)  can  cultures  may  be 
moved  to  any  of  the  three  different  pho- 
toperiod  treatments  or  combinations  of 
photoperiod  treatments,  (b)  the  cultures 
may  be  moved  on  to  the  railcart  system 
so  they  can  be  kept  warm  for  use  as 
male  parents,  (c)  fertility  and  water 
status  of  each  can  culture  may  be  main- 
tained individually  at  optimum  levels, 
and  (d)  cane  can  be  tied  up  along 
permanently  installed  racks  to  insure 
straight  stalks  which  are  easy  to  handle 
in   the  breeding  program. 


SEED  PRODUCTION  IN  THE 
LAST  5  YEARS 

The  production  of  true  seed  at  Canal 
Point  for  the  past  5  years  is  shown  in,i 
Table  1,  along  with  the  distribution  of  ■:! 
these  seed.   Seed  set  per  tassel  in  1973 
was  slightly  better  than  the  10-year  aver- 1 
age  and  in  excess  of  one  million  seedi; 
were  produced.   However,  for  the  nextl 
3  years  even  though  the  number  of  tas- 
sels processed  in  the  breeding  program  il 
was  increased  by  37%,  the  total  number  ,j 
of  seed  produced  fell  drastically.  From  i! 

1974  through    1976,   seed   set   averaged  I 
less  than  200  seeds  per  tassel.  The  pri-  J 
mary  reason  for  the  low  seed  set  was 
cold  weather  just  before  and  during  the  I 
crossing  season. 

Preliminary    data    were    collected    in  \ 

1975  and  1976  on  the  influence  of  source 
of  female  tassels  (from  railcarts  or  out- 
side  racks)  on  seed  set.  These  data  indi- 
cated that  cold  weather  was  probably 
causing  some  female  sterility  as  well  as 
male  sterility.  Based  on  these  data,  it  j 
was  decided  to  enlarge  our  railcart  sys-  | 
tern  by  50%  from  352  to  528  can  cultures. 
This  work  was  completed  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1977.  The  can  cultures  on  the 
railcart  system  were  divided  between 
clones  used  to  produce  male  and  female 
tassels.  About  16%  of  the  increased  rail- 
cart capacity  was  used  to  produce  male 
tassels  and  the  remainder  was  used  to 
produce  female  tassels. 

During  the  1977-78  crossing  season, 
2,822  female  tassels  were  utilized  in 
crosses  and  produced  an  average  set  of 
894  seeds  per  tassel.  The  seed  set  per 
tassel  was  the  third  highest  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Canal  Point  breeding  station 
and  was  only  slighly  lower  than  the 
record  908  seeds  per  tassel  produced 
by  Dunckelman  in  the  1958-59  crossing 
season  (1).  Over  2,500,000  seeds  were 
produced  in  the  1977-78  crossing  season 
with  1,315,391  of  these  sent  to  Houma, 
800.105  kept  at  Canal  Point,  and  287,265 
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sent  to  Meridian.  Seed  reserves  prior  to 
the   1977-78  crossing  season  were  very 
low  because  of  the  3  poor  crossing  sea- 
sons between   1974  and   1976.   The   ex- 
cellent crossing  season  in  1977-78  pro- 
vided additional  true  seed,  beyond  those 
needed  in  the  immediate  year,  for  stor- 
age as  backup  seedlings  in  future  years. 
The  source  of  female  tassels  used  in 
the  breeding  program  during  the  1977- 
78  crossing  season  is  shown  in  Table  2. 
The  crossing  season  was  broken  down 
into  3  time-periods.  During  the  first  part 
of  the  season  (9  November  through  9 
December),  about  48%  of  the  tassels  pro- 
duced  came   from   the   railcart   system. 
The  can  cultures  on  the  railcart  system 
flowered  earlier  because  the  warm  nights 
in  the  crossing  house  shortened  the  time 
required  for  tassel  emergence.   Flower- 
ing on  the  railcart  system  was  approxi- 
mately  2  weeks   earlier,  than  flowering 
in  the  can  area  on  most  clones.  This  was 
not  a  serious  problem  because  flowering 
had  been  delayed  on  enough  can  cul- 
tures on  the  male  clones  to  provide  ade- 
quate pollen  to  cross  with  clones   that 
flowered  later  from  the  can  area.  Most 
of  the  tassels  were   obtained  from  the 
photoperiod  induction  treatments  during 
this  first  third  of  the  crossing  season. 

During  the  mid-part  of  December, 
69%  of  the  female  tassels  were  obtained 
from  the  can  area.  Seed  set  per  tassel 
on  these  crosses  was  better  than  that 
|  obtained  at  any  other  time  during  the 
crossing  season.  Over  1,000  female  tas- 
sels were  put  in  the  crossing  house  and 
they  produced  over  1.3  million  viable 
seed. 

During  the  last  third  of  the  crossing 
season,  about  36%  of  the  female  tassels 
came  from  the  railcart  system.  Of  these, 
about  26%  came  from  cans  that  had  been 
transferred  to  the  railcart  system  on  23 
December.  Can  cultures  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  railcart  system  if  they  con- 
tained flowering  stalks  in  the  late  boot 
stage.  Experience  has  shown  that  many 
flowering  stalks  that  reach  the  late  boot 
stage  late  in  the  crossing  season  fail  to 
emerge  from  the  boot.  Much  better 
emergence  of  tassels  was  obtained  from 
clones  placed  on  the  railcart  system  than 
from  cans  of  the  same  clones  that  were 
left  outside  in  the  cool  night  tempera- 
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tures  duringt  this  period.  Seed  set  was 
lowest  during  this  last  third  of  the  cross- 
ing seaon.  Average  seed  set  per  tassel 
was  471  compared  with  693  for  the  first 
third,  and  1,322  for  the  mid-part  of  the 
crossing  season,  respectively. 

The  707  female  tassels  obtained  from 
the  railcart  system  produced  in  excess 
of  559,000  true  seed,  more  than  were 
produced  in  any  one  of  the  previous  3 
years.  Another  194  tassels  produced  an 
additional  71,000  true  seed  were  ob- 
tained from  cans  transferred  to  the  rail- 
cart system  on  23  December.  Total  seed 
set  from  the  railcart  system  was  in  ex- 
cess of  630,000  true  seed.  The  enlarged 
railcart  system  should  continue  to  pro- 
vide a  substantial  amount  of  true  seed 
each  year  and  help  to  insure  an  ade- 
cuiate  supply  of  true  seed  for  all  SEA, 
AR,  sugarcane  breeding  programs. 

Another  change  in  the  crossing  opera- 
tion has  been  to  increase  the  time  the 
male  tassel  is  left  in  the  cubicle  from 
12  to  15  days.  The  average  distribution 
of  the  amount  of  pollen  shed  by  male 
tassels  during  the  15-day  crossing  period 
is  shown  in  figure  1.  These  data  were 
averaged  over  all  male  clones  used  in 
the  1976-77  crossing  season.  Tassels  were 
hung  in  the  cubicles  when  the  anthers 
were  just  beginning  to  open  in  the  ma- 
jority of  the  cases.  There  are  two  peaks 
on  the  graph  at  day  5  and  day  8.  These 
two  peaks  occur  as  a  result  of  peak 
pollen  release  with  different  size  tassels. 
Smaller  tassels  produced  maximum  pol- 
len on  day  5,  and  larger  tassels  produced 
maximum  pollen  on  day  8.  Variety,  L 
65-69,  is  an  example  of  a  clone  with  a 
very  large  tassel  which  sheds  pollen  over 
a  longer  period  than  do  smaller  tassels. 
Significant  amounts  of  pollen  were  shed 
in  these  studies  through  day  15. 

PLANS  FOR  CROSSING  YEAR 

1978-79 

Approximately  1,500  can  cultures  of 
sugarcane  will  be  available  for  use  in 
crosses  this  fall.  These  can  cultures  in- 
clude 41  clones  for  use  in  the  Louisiana 
breeding  program,  27  clones  for  use  in 
the  syrup  breeding  program  in  Missis- 
sippi and  40  clones  for  use  in  the  Canal 

(continued  on  next  page) 


(continued  from  previous  page) 
Point  breeding  program,  Table  3.  We 
are  again  using  photoperiod  in  3  ways: 
induction  of  late  flowering  varieties, 
delay  of  early  flowering  varieties,  and 
night  time  interruption  to  delay  flower- 
ing on  clones  of  Saccharum  spontaneum. 
The  numbers  of  clones  that  flower  late 
in  the  crossing  season  are  increasing  and 
they  are  difficult  to  use  successfully  in 
crosses.  However,  this  was  expected  as 
their  parental  clones  also  flowered  late. 
In  many  cases,  the  true  seed  that  these 
clones  were  produced  from  were  ob- 
tained through  use  of  the  photoperiod 
induction  facilities.  It  appears  that  an 
increasing  percentage  of  new  selections 
is  likely  to  require  photoperiodic  induc- 
tion before  they  can  be  properly  util- 
ized in  the  breeding  program. 
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Table  1.     Number  of  female  tassels,  estimated  average  seed  set,  distribution,  and 
total  production  of  true  sugarcane  seed  from  crosses  for  the  5-year 
period  1973-77  at  Canal  Point,  Florida.  ' 


Number     Average 
of  female       seed 
Year  tassels  set 


Distribution 


Germination 


Seed 


Florida 


Louisiana       Mississippi         counts         production 


1973 
1974 
1975 
1976 
1977 


1,704 
2,363 
3,074 
2,342 

2,822 


631 
188 
149 
155 
894 


409.015 
189,598 
46,115 
127,662 
800,105 


556,875 
161,803 
345,331 
203,242 
1,315,391 


84,960 
74,504 
52,737 
17,510 
287,265 


25,044 
18,141 
12,917 
15,763 
120,509 


1,075,894 
444,046 
457,100 
364,177 

2,523,270 


Table  2.     Source  of  female  tassels,  seed  produced,  and  average  seed  set/tassel 

during  three  periods  in  the  1977-78  crossing  season  at  Canal  Point. 

.  ^  ^  t^ 

Field railcarts avg. 


Railcarts 


Photoperiod 
Cans  induction 


Nov.  9  through  Dec. 

9 

No.  of  tassels 

464 

332                137 

35 

968 

Total  seed 

322,252 

189,896         106,993 

51,582 

670,823 

Avg.  seed /tassel 

694 

572               781 
Dec.    16  through   Dec. 

1,477 

23 

693 

No.  of  tassels 

169 

691                    30 

114 

1,004 

Total  seed 

192,881 

951,282           17,316 

165,954 

1,327,433 

Avg.  seed  /tassel 

1,141 

1,377                577 
Dec.  28  through  Jan. 

1,456 
9 

1,322 

Nof  of  tassels 

74 

429                  17 

18 

194 

732 

Total  seed 

44,543 

218,384             6.407 

4,664 

71,101 

345,099 

Avg.  seed /tassel 

602 

509                377 

259 

366 

471 

10 
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Table  3. 

Varieties 

>  in  can  cultures  for  breedii 

ig  in  fall  of  77-78 

Louisiana 

Meridian 

Canal  Point 

CP  52's 

— 

1 

CP  29's 

— 

1 

CP  56's 

-     1 

L  60's 

— 

1 

CP  36's 

— 

1 

CP  &  Mex 

57's 

-     2 

CP  61's 

— 

2 

CP  52's 

— 

1 

CP  63's 

-     1 

L  62's 

— 

1 

Ga  &  Mer  59's 

— 

2 

CP  68's 

-     3 

CP  &  L  65's 

— 

2 

Mer  60's 

— 

1 

CP  70's 

_     o 

CP  66's 

— 

1 

Mer  61's 

— 

1 

CP  71's 

-    5 

CP  67s 

— 

1 

US  66's 

— 

1 

CP  72's 

-    5 

CP  70's 

— 

2 

Pop  63's 

— 

1 

CP  73's 

-    4 

CP  72's 

— 

3 

Ga  64's 

— 

1 

CP  74's 

-     6 

CP  73's 

— 

7 

CP  67's 

— 

1 

US  74's 

-    4 

CP  74's 

— 

4 

CP  70's 

— 

1 

US  75's 

-     1 

CP  75's 

— 

6 

Mer  71's 

— 

6 

Sponts 

-     6 

CP  76's 

— 

1 

Mer  72's 

— 

2 

CP  77's 

10 

Mer  73's 
Subclones  of 
CP  36-111 

2 
7 

Total 


41 


27 


40 


Figure  1.     Average  number  of  pollen  grains  per  tassel  per  4.58  cm2  for  a  period 
of  15  days  after  sugarcane  crosses  were  set  up. 


Washington  Update 

(Continued  from  page  4) 
dered  upon  the  question  of  price  level. 
But  once  the  price  is  settled,  the  going 
can  get  rough  when  shortages  occur,  or 
when  supplies  become  burdensome.  In 
spite  of  this,  enthusiasm  for  the  ISA  runs 
high,  but  few  believe  that  the  ISA  alone 
will  provide  sufficient  protection  to  the 
domestic  industry.  This  belief  was  force- 
fully stated  by  League  President  Pete 
deGravelles  on  June  19  in  testimony  be- 
fore the  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 


VARIETY  PROGRAM 

(continued  from  page  6) 

makes   the   selection   of   a   new   variety 
much  more  difficult. 

There  are  other  problems  in  develop- 
ing new  varieties,  Each  of  these  must 
be  overcome.  Louisiana  growers  can  be 
sure  they  have  some  of  the  best  research- 
ers of  the  world  working  in  this  field. 
The  varietv  program  in  Louisiana  is  a 
team  effort  of  L.S.U.,  the  USDA  and  the 
American  Sugar  Cane  League. 
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Stop  Brown  Panicum. 


Why7  Because  years  of  use  by  leading  growers  have  shown 
that  just  one  pre-emergence  application  of  liquid  Fenac" 
sugarcane  herbicide  can  eliminate  seedling  Johnsongrass  and 
other  persistent  annual  pests  like  crabgrass,  foxtail  and 
barnyardgrass    Growers  also  report  having  seen  startling  results 
on  brown  top  panicum 

Even  better,  Fenac  also  knocks  out  nine  major  broadleaf 
weeds,  including  mornmgglory,  dock,  chickweed  and  henbit. 

Your  sugarcane  doesn't  have  to  compete  for  sunlight, 
fertilizer,  moisture  and  row  space     Its  vigor  and  yields. 
along  with  your  profits  are  increased  by  elimination  of 
unwanted  weeds  ppii  m  *\ 

FENAC 


(Use  these  products  in  accordance  with  label  directions  and  onk>  on  those  crops 
registered  for  their  use.) 

AMCHEM  PRODUCTS    INC  .  AMBLER.  PA    19002 
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UP  FRONT 
WITH  THE  LEAGUE 


by 

Thomas  M.  Warner 


CANE  WORKERS  STUDY 

The  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  Jean- 
erette  and  Franklin  are  contracting  with 
an  independent  research  agency  to  con- 
duct an  extensive  survey  of  cane  work- 
er's wages  and  living  conditions.  The 
survey  will  be  taken  in  St.  Mary  and 
Iberia  parishes,  and  will  cover  all  sugar 
cane  farms  in  these  two  parishes. 

The  purpose  of  the  survey  is  to  col- 
lect and  analyze  important  information 
concerning  total  wages  and  fringe  bene- 
fits paid  to  cane  field  workers.  The  sur- 
vey will  be  performed  by  an  indepen- 
dent agency,  which  is  nationally  recog- 
nized for  its  work. 

There  are  no  "strings  attached"  to  this 
survey.  Survey  workers  will  call  on  the 
St.  Mary  and  Iberia  cane  farmers  indi- 
vidually, and  ask  them  specific  ques- 
tions about  their  workers.  Data  for  iodi- 
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vidual  farmers  and  workers  will  remain 
confidential. 

If  you  have  any  questions  about  the 
survey,  feel  free  to  call  the  Jeanerette 
or  Franklin  Chamber  of  Commerce,  or 
the  League  office.  We  urge  everyone  to 
cooperate  so  the  survey  will  be  complete 
and  well  respected. 


FUEL  PRIORITY  TAKEN  AWAY 

The  diesel  fuel  priority  for  farmers 
previously  reported  in  the  June  1  issue 
of  The  Sugar  Bulletin,  has  now  been 
taken  away  by  President  Carter  after 
pressure  by  truckers.  We  do  not  agree 
with  President  Carter's  decision  and  the 
League  is  currently  urging  our  Congres- 
sional Delegation  to  have  the  priority 
restored.  We  will  keep  you  informed  of 
any  changes  that  are  made. 


IN  THE  FIELD  WITH 
LLOYD  L.  LAUDEN 


KEEP  MILL  RUNNING 


Many  cane  growers  now  have  a  choice 
of  growing  cane  or  soybeans.  These 
growers  will  continue  to  have  this  choice 
as  long  as  the  sugar  mills  continue  to 
operate.  However,  when  the  cane  supply 
to  any  mill  drops  below  a  profitable 
level,  that  mill  will  close.  Once  a  sugar 
mill  does  shut  its  doors,  it  will  not  ever 
again  operate.  When  this  happens  those 
cane  growers  will  no  longer  have  a 
choice.  They  will  immediately  have  to 
become  sovbean  farmers.  This  must  be 
given  serious  thought. 

Many  cane  growers  are  growing  some 
soybeans.  This  is  a  good  idea,  particu- 
larly now,  (June  29)  when  beans  are 
being  booked  for  above  eight  dollars  a 
bushel.  Many  of  these  same  growers 
have  not  materially  reduced  their  acre- 
age in  cane.  Some  growers  have  leased 
pasture  land  and  other  properties  aban- 
doned from  cane  or  pasture  to  plant  to 
beans. 

One  reason  given  by  one  cane  grower 
who  changed  from  cane  to  beans  was 
the  labor  requirements  for  beans  is  far 
less  than  lor  cane.  This  is  certainly  true. 
However,  this  grower  had  to  acquire 
additional  land  in  order  to  have  an  eco- 
nomical unit  in  beans.  He  now  admits 
there  arc  problems  in  beans  he  did  not 
expect,  lie  did  make  good  yields  for  the 


first  three  years  but  for  some  reason  his 
yields  have  now  dropped  off.  He  also 
admits  in  the  two  first  years  he  made 
more  profits.  He  had  the  beans  on  better 
land  that  had  been  in  cane,  but  he  still 
had  plenty  of  cane  at  this  time.  Maybe 
his  profits  were  better  at  this  time  be- 
cause some  of  the  cost  of  growing  beans 
were  charged  to  cane. 

Enough  for  beans,  this  is  a  Sugar  Bul- 
letin. Many  cane  growers  are  very  well 
impressed  with  the  drum  type  cane 
planter.  Some  growers  have  indicated 
this  tool  will  go  a  long  way  in  reduc- 
ing labor  needs  during  planting.  Many 
growers  are  now  planting  the  entire 
crop  without  hiring  outside  labor.  Plant- 
ing has  always  been  a  big  problem.  This 
tool  can  do  much  to  help  this  situation. 
One  bit  of  advice,  a  grower  who  buys 
a  planter  must  want  one  and  must  want 
it  to  work.  If  a  grower  uses  a  hired  man 
to  operate  the  planter  it  must  be  a  good 
worker  and  he  must  want  the  planter 
to  work.  Growers  who  have  not  seen  the 
new  type  planters  should  visit  with  other 
growers  who  have  used  the  machine. 
The  League's  two  agronomists,  Dr.  Char- 
ley Richard  and  Windell  Jackson,  know 
the  growers  who  have  drum  planters. 
They  will  be  glad  to  tell  you  where  you 
can  see  one. 
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AUDUBON  SUGAR  INSTITUTE  REPORT 

pH  AND  ITS  MEASUREMENT 

by 

Dr.  Stephen  J.  Clarke 


The  acidity  or  alkalinity  of  an  (aque- 
ous) solution  often  has  marked  effects  on 
processes  occurring  in  the  solution.  This 
is  particularly  true  for  the  solutions  in- 
volved in  the  production  of  sugar  from 
sugar  cane.  The  juice  expressed  from  the 
cane  is  acidic  enough  to  cause  serious 
problems,  the  loss  of  sucrose  on  heating 
being  the  most  important.  The  acidity 
must  therefore  be  controlled.  Control  of 
this  neutralization  process  is  only  pos- 
sible if  we  have  a  quantitative  measure 
of  the  acidity  (or  alkalinity).  Originally, 
neutralization  of  the  juice  was  effected 
by  the  addition  of  lime,  the  quantity  of 
which  was  determined  by  titration  of  the 
juice  against  sodium  hydroxide  solution. 
This  was  cumbersome  and  did  not  lend 
itself  to  on-line  control  of  the  process. 

The  concept  of  pH  was  introduced  by 
Sorensen  in  1909  as  a  convenient  means 
of  expressing  acidity  or  alkalinity.  It  was 
first  used  in  the  sugar  industry  about 
two  decades  later.  Its  advantages  are 
that  very  acidic  and  very  alkaline  solu- 
tions all  fit  into  the  same  scale  and  that 
it  simplifies  many  electrochemical  as- 
pects of  the  subject.  Although  a  theo- 
retical definition  may  be  given,  for  prac- 
tical purposes  the  pH  of  a  solution  is 
the  number  obtained  by  measuring  the 
voltage  produced  by  an  electrode  which 
is  sensitive  to  the  concentration  of  hy- 
drogen ions  (acidity)  of  the  solution.  Sev- 
eral types  of  electrode  may  be  used,  but 
the  most  practical  by  far  is  the  glass 
electrode.  This  type  of  electrode  is  ro- 
bust and  gives  reproducible  results  over 
a  wide  range  of  acid  and  alkaline  solu- 
tions. 

By  definition,  at  25°C  (77° F)  a  neu- 
tral solution  has  a  pll  of  7.0  pH  values 
below  7  correspond  to  acidic  solutions 
and  above  7  to  alkaline  solutions.  How- 
ever, this  is  strictly  true  only  for  very 
dilute  solutions  at  this  set  temperature. 
If  there  is  a  significant  concentration  of 
other  materials,  e.g.,  sucrose,  in  solution, 
this  will  affect  the  reading  of  the  pIT 
meter.  Sugar  solutions  give  a  lower  pll 


reading  than  would  the  same  solution 
minus  the  sugar.  For  most  solutions, 
higher  temperatures  lower  the  pH  read- 
ing. Modern  pH  meters  have  an  adjust- 
ment that  may  be  used  to  compensate 
for  variation  in  temperature. 

The  most  useful  operational  definition 
of  pH  is  the  number  obtained  by  the 
use  of  a  properly  calibrated  pH  meter. 
The  importance  of  the  calibration  or 
standardization  cannot  be  overstressed. 
pH  meters  and  electrodes  vary  slightly 
and  each  must  be  calibrated  using  stan- 
dard buffer  solutions  covering  the  range 
of  pH  values  to  be  determined.  The  stan- 
dardization of  the  electrodes  should  be 
done  regularly,  at  least  daily,  and  is  most 
important  if  the  instrument  is  being  used 
to  measure  widely  varying  solutions,  e.g. 
syrup  and  boiler  feed  water.  The  elec- 
trodes should  be  stored  in  a  buffer  solu- 
tion with  a  pH  close  to  the  range  of 
values  usually  measured.  The  electrodes 
should  never  be  allowed  to  dry  out— if 
this  does  happen  the  electrodes  should 
be  refilled  and  soaked  in  a  neutral  stan- 
dard buffer  solution  until  a  stable  read- 
ing is  obtained— this  may  take  as  long 
as  24  hours.  If  stable  readings  in  the 
standard  buffer  solutions  cannot  be  ob- 
tained, then  the  electrode  should  be  dis- 
carded. Modern  solid  state  electronic  pH 
meters  are  very  stable  and  should  only 
need  slight  adjustment  from  day  to  day. 
It  is  often  easier  to  observe  drifting  read- 
ings with  a  digital  meter;  these  are  also 
recommended  since  there  is  less  likeli- 
hood of  error  in  reading  the  meter. 

Fouling  of  the  electrodes  must  be 
avoided  and  this  is  especially  important 
for  electrodes  that  are  used  for  on-line 
control.  When  the  electrode  surface  is 
coated  with  precipitate  or  microbial 
slime,  its  response  is  reduced  and  this 
results  in  inaccurate  readings.  If  the 
electrode  is  not  in  contact  with  the  solu- 
tion but  is  insulated  from  it  by  material 
deposited   on   its   sensitive  surface   then 

(continued  on  page  15) 
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GUTHION 

bears  down  on 
borers. 


Sugarcane  is  a 
long-haul  crop. 
You  can't  relax  on 
sugarcane  borer 
control.  And 
nothing  bears 
down  on  borers 
like  GUTHION 
insecticide. 
Especially  when 
used  according  to 
the  system  devel- 
oped by  LSU 
entomologists: 

1.  Rely  on  beneficial  insect 
control  as  long  as  possible. 

2.  Use  entomologists  or 
trained  checkers  to  inspect  fields 
regularly  through  September. 

3.  Spray  only  when  fields  have 
a  5%  borer  infestation. 

4.  Then  spray  with  GUTHION, 
the  only  insecticide  recom- 
mended for  borer  control  by 
LSU. 

Selective  use  of  GUTHION 
reduces  insecticide  costs. 
Gives  better  borer  control  so 
you  can  grow  more  tons  of 


cane  with  higher 
sucrose  content. 
Helps  grow  better- 
quality  seed  pieces 
for  more  produc- 
tive plant-cane 
stands. 

As  long  as  you 
grow  cane,  rely  on 
GUTHION  2L  to 
bear  down  on 
borers  and  give 
you  better  control 
for  the  money. 

GUTHION  2L  is  a  RESTRICTED 
USE  PESTICIDE. 

GUTHION  is  a  Reg.  TM  of  the  Parent  Company 

of  Farbenfabriken  Bayer  GmbH,  Leverkusen.  79161 
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SPEECH  BY  ROLAND  M.  HEBERT, 

PRESIDENT,  LOUISIANA  DIVISION,  ASSCT, 

FORT  WALTON  BEACH.  FLORIDA, 

JUNE  21,  1979 


This  year,  1979,  brings  to  an  end 
another  decade  of  the  U.S.  sugar  in- 
dustry. It  has  been  a  decade  that  has 
left  this  great  industry  scarred,  and, 
perhaps,  limping— but  not  permanently 
crippled.  The  strength,  courage,  vision 
and  endurance  of  the  industry  and  its 
producers  and  processors  will  not  allow 
this.  We  look  to  the  next  decade  with 
guarded  optimism  and  a  more  vocal 
concern  for  our  self-interest  and  preser- 
vation. 

The  1970's  have  not  been  extremely 
kind  to  the  Louisiana  sugar  industry. 
1970  itself  was  ushered  in  by  terrible 
harvest  conditions  accompanied  by  early 
freezes.  The  bonanza  year,  1974,  drove 
the  price  of  sugar  to  a  record  high;  this 
event  placed  the  sugar  industry  in  an 
envious  profit  position.  The  envy  was 
short  lived,  however,  since  many  indus- 
trial users  of  sugar  took  advantage  of 
of  the  moment  by  escalating  the  price 
of  their  products,  because  of  the  increase 
in  the  price  of  sugar.  Needless  to  say, 
the  cost  of  their  products  did  not  take 
the  subsequent  downward  spiral  which 
has  been  suffered  by  the  sugar  industry 
since  1974. 

The  expiration  of  the  U.S.  Sugar  Act 
and  the  unsuccessful  attempts  to  legis- 
late new  sugar  legislation  are  now  a  part 
of  the  industry's  legacy  for  the  1970's. 


In  addition  to  the  continued  downward 
trend  in  the  price  of  sugar,  the  energy 
shortage  has  forced  the  Louisiana  sugar 
industry  to  spend  thousands  of  dollars 
on  combination  fuel  burners  for  the 
boilers,  installation  of  pre-heaters  and 
other  energy-saving  schemes  devices. 
There  is  small  consolation  and  the  fact 
that,  while  the  sugar  industry  is  doing  its 
part  to  consume  less  energy,  the  cost  of 
production  continues  to  increase,  while 
profits  decrease. 

In  the  past  decade,  we  witnessed  a 
concerted  effort  by  growers  to  imple- 
ment recommendations  to  increase  the 
raw  sugar  yield  per  acre  by  methods 
such  as  wide-row7  planting,  installation 
of  the  core-sampler  testing  system,  and 
the  aggressive  use  of  new  cane  varieties. 

In  the  1970s,  we  also  saw  the  cost  of 
labor  and  materials  rise  to  unparalleled 
levels.  A  minor  improvement  in  a  fac- 
tory has  become  a  major  financial  un- 
dertaking. On  an  even  sadder  note,  the 
Louisiana  sugar  industry  has  seen  the 
number  of  raw  sugar  houses  decrease 
from  43,  in  1970,  to  25,  in  1979.  Sugar 
production  rose  from  541,800  tonnes  in 
1970  to  601.200  tonnes  in  1977,  but 
dropped  back  clown  to  495,000  tonnes 
in  1978.  Sugar  cane1  acreage  went  from 
(114,400    hectares)    in    1970    to    136,400 

(continued  on  page  10) 
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Azodrin  keeps 
your  sugarcane 
from  getting  bored. 

The  contact  and  systemic  action 
of  Azodrin""  insecticide  controls 
sugarcane  borers  outside  and 
inside  the  stalk. 

In  standing  or  downed  cane, 
Azodrin  controls  borers  that  can 
cause  weight  and  sugar  loss.  And 
Azodrin  helps  eliminate  borer 
entry  points  that  can  serve  as 
entrances  for  disease. 

A  regular  scouting  program 
and  Azodrin  are  two  good  ways  to 
make  sure  your  sugarcane  does 
not  get  bored  by  sugarcane 
borers. 

Use  Azodrin  properly  in 
order  to  protect  wildlife  and 
safeguard  the  right  to  use 
pesticides.  Always  read  the 
Azodrin  label  before  using  and 
follow  all  directions  carefully. 

Shell  Chemical  Company, 
PO.  Box  3871.  Houston. 
Texas  77001. 
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hectares  in  1973,  back  down  to  118,400 
for  the  1978  crop. 

We  cannot  allow  this  to  continue. 

It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  gov- 
ernment leaders  in  this  great  nation  will 
allow  the  sugar  situation  to  deteriorate 
to  the  point  at  which  we  see  the  oil 
industry  today.  Have  not  their  exper- 
iences with  oil  taught  them  a  lesson  on 
the  folly  and  danger  of  becoming  de- 
pendent on  imports?  Their  short-term 
thinking  regarding  the  oil  industry,  if 
extended  to  our  sugar  industry,  will  in- 
deed be  disastrous. 

Provided  with  accurate  information, 
one  wonders  whether  consumers,  in 
general,  would  be  as  upset  about  a 
possible  rise  in  the  price  of  sugar  as  the 
anti-sugar  legislation  advocates  claim 
they  would  be.  Industrial  sugar  users 
naturally  have  a  vested  interest  and 
want  cheap  sugar.  However,  John  Q. 
Public  is  well  aware  that,  while  the  price 
of  a  Hershev  bar  went  up  in  1974  be- 
cause of  high  costs  of  sugar,  that  same 
Hershey  bar  kept  getting  smaller  and 
more  expensive,  while  the  price  of  sugar 
dropped  drastically.  In  1974,  we  could 
put  US$0.10  or  $0.15  in  a  Coca-Cola 
machine  and  receive  a  soft  drink.  To- 
day, the  same  machine  reauires  $0.30 
to  $0.50  for  the  same  soft  drink. 

Anti-sugar  advocates  have  done  an 
excellent  job  of  "selling  a  bill  of  goods" 
to  the  American  public.  No  real,  un- 
biased effort  has  been  made  to  inform 
the  consumers  that  most  nations  of  the 
world  have  long-term  contracts  for  their 
sugar,  and  that  the  dumping  ground  for 
excess,  uncommitted  sugar  is  the  world 
market,  which  represents  approximately 
10  to  15  percent  of  the  total  world  sugar 
production.  Few  sincere  people  outside 
the  sugar  industry  realize  that  the  U.S. 
sugar  price  is  tied  to  this  low  world- 
price  sugar.  Yet,  the  domestic  sugar 
growers  and  processors  arc  compelled 
to  compete  with  the  low  world  price 
of  excess  sugar,  while  simultaneously 
meeting  the  requirements  for  minimum 
wage  rates,  complying  with  OSHA  stan- 
dards, dealing  with  the  inflated  cost  of 


equipment  and  supplies,  and  paying  for 
the  operation  of  an  unsupportive  gov- 
ernment. 

The  consumer,  likewise,  is  not  being 
told  of  the  double  standards  that  con- 
trol the  price  of  domestic  sugar.  He  is 
falsely  being  led  to  believe  that  cheap, 
imported  foreign  sugar  is  part  of  the 
answer  for  decreasing  our  weekly  food 
bill.  If,  in  fact,  this  is  so,  why  are  all 
farm  commodities  suffering  the  pangs 
of  inflation?  Consumers  need  to  be 
levelled  with.  The  costs  of  all  goods  and 
services  have  increased,  and  continue  to 
increase  daily.  What  is  not  being  pub- 
licized sufficiently  to  those  outside  the 
sugar  industry  is  the  long-range  danger 
of  the  domestic  sugar  market  being  ab- 
sorbed by  imported  sugar  and  the  reality 
of  the  U.S.  being  at  the  mercy  of  for- 
eign producers,  who  do  not  know  or 
care  about  the  cost  of  operating  the  U.S. 
government  through  its  tax  structure, 
who  do  not  employ  thousands  of  U.S. 
citizens,  who  do  not  purchase  millions 
of  dollars  of  U.S. -manufactured  equip- 
ment, supplies,  goods  and  services,  who 
do  not  grow  and  process  their  sugar 
under  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
(EPA)  requirements,  and  who  have  no 
loyalty,  except  to  themselves. 

Sugar  policy  in  the  U.S.  has  resem- 
bled an  "Alice  in  Wonderland"  fantasy 
since  the  demise  of  the  Sugar  Act. 
Roller-coaster  prices  led  to  the  enact- 
ment of  the  de  la  Garza  loan  program 
in  1977.  Properly  administered,  this  could 
have  been  an  effective  interim  program. 
Instead  of  using  import  quotas  and  fees 
effectively,  as  instructed  by  Congress, 
the  Administration  dilly-dallied  and,  fi- 
nally, issued  regulations  which  were 
often  counterproductive  to  the  intent  of 
the  legislation. 

A  complex  payment  program  for  the 
1977  crop  sugar  was  instituted,  but  the 
regulations  were  changed  so  often,  and 
so  many  questions  were  raised  about 
its  legality,  that  final  payments  for  the 
1977  crop  still  have  not  been  made,  even 
as  this  message  is  written. 

After  sugar  legislation  was  defeated 
in  1978,  President  Jimmy  Carter  person- 
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ally  assured  Senator  Russell  B.  Long 
and  others  that  the  market  price  for 
sugar  would  be  supported  at  $0.15  per 
pound,  pending  passage  of  new  legisla- 
tion. This  promise  has  not  been  kept. 
In  fact,  import  fees  were  actually  de- 
creased on  April  1,  1979  despite  the  fact 
that  U.S.  sugar  prices  were  substantially 
below  $0.15  per  pound.  In  spite  of  this 
ridiculous  result  of  the  Administration's 
fee-setting  mechanism,  the  President  has 
refused  to  change  either  the  mechanism 
or  the  fee. 

President  Carter  has  set  such  narrow 
constraints  on  the  type  of  sugar  bill 
he  will  sign  that  sugar  producers  have 
had  difficulty  reaching  an  agreement  on 
legislation.  Issues  such  as  payments  and 
wage  provisions  have  led  to  heated  de- 
bates within  the  brotherhood  of  domes- 
tic sweetener  producers.  It  is  hoped  that 
any  scars  from  such  debates  will  heal 
quickly,  and  be  soon  forgotten.  The  do- 
mestic sugar  industry  cannot  afford  divi- 
sion within  its  own  ranks. 

We  all  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to 
those  members  of  our  industry  who  have 
spent  substantial  time  and  effort  trying 
to  negotiate  and  pass  sweetener  legis- 
lation. We,  in  Louisiana,  especially  ap- 
preciate the  dedicated  efforts  of  Ameri- 
can Sugar  Cane  League  President,  P.J. 
deGravelles,  Jr.,  and  James  Thibaut,  who 
is  Chairman  of  the  League's  National 
Legislation  Committee. 

Obviously,  there  is  much  that  we  must 
strive  for  in  the  debate  which  follows: 

•  We  most  certainly  need  to  con- 
tinue to  strive  for  a  price  for  sugar  which 
will  result  in  a  stable  and  viable  do- 
mestic sugar  industry. 

•  We  need  to  explore  an  entry  into 
the  energy  arena  through  the  produc- 
tion of  alcohol  if,  and  I  emphasize  if, 
the  cost  of  disposing  of  the  by-products 
is  not  prohibitive,  and  if  the  volume 
allows  a  reasonable  return  on  capital  in- 
vestments. 

•  We  need  to  initiate  technological 
improvements  in  wiser  and  more  pro- 
fitable use  of  sugar  products  and  by- 
products. 


•  We  need  to  encourage  plant  scien- 
tists to  develop  sugar  cane  varieties  pro- 
ducing 14,000  pounds  of  sugar  per  acre 
(15.75  toness  per  hectare)  in  combina- 
tion with  close  and  wide-row  planting. 

•  We  need  to  develop  an  internal 
public  relations  program  to  accurately 
inform  our  consumers  of  our  plight. 

•  We  need  to  maintain  a  serious  dia- 
logue with  congressional,  governmental, 
and  consumer  groups  which  are  influen- 
tial in  areas  affecting  our  industry  and 
its  concerns. 

I  doubt  seriously  that  I  would  be 
standing  here  today  if  it  were  not  for 
the  continuous  support  and  encourage- 
ment of  numerous  people  in  our  sugar 
industry.  i 

It  has  been  said  that  there  is  a  time 
to  sow  and  a  time  to  reap,  and  that  one 
reaps  what  one  sows.  If  this  is  in  fact 
so,  I  look  forward  to  a  bountiful  har- 
vest. We  have  put  forth  our  best  efforts 
to  sow.  It  is  logical,  then,  that  we  must 
reap  an  equitable  return  for  our  product. 
Long  live  Sugar! 


Help  Keep 
America  Strong 

Save  regularly  with 

U.S.  SAVINGS  BONDS 
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SENCOR  herbicide,  first  choice  of 
soybean  growers  for  broadleaf  and 
grass  weed  control,  is  now  registered 
for  use  in  sugarcane  in  Texas  and 
Louisiana. 

Five  years  of  pre-registration  testing 
have  proven  that  SENCOR  can  be 
used  to  control  a  wide  range  of  weeds 
without  injuring  cane.  Weeds  such  as: 
Grass  Weeds:  Foxtails,  Crabgrass, 
Seedling  johnsongrass,  Signalgrass 
(Brachiaria). 

Broadleaf  Weeds:  Spiny  amaranth, 
Field  bindweed,  Chickweed,  Curly 
dock,  Henbit,  Lambsquarters,  London 
rocket,  Marestail,  Wild  mustard, 
Winter  oats,  Pigweeds,  Common 
purslane,  Sowthistle. 

And  SENCOR  is  versatile.  You  can 
apply  it  in  the  Fall,  Spring  or  as  a  layby 


application  to  either  plant  or  stubble 
cane. 

So,  this  year,  get  dependable  weed 
control  that  helps  you  produce  more 
cane  and  sucrose  with  SENCOR. 
Order  now  from  your  chemical 
supplier.  SENCOR,  another  growing 
product  from  Mobay,  America's  fast- 
growing  chemical  corporation.        7922 
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Mobay  Chemical  Corporation 
Agricultural  Chemicals  Division 
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SENCOR  is  a  Reg.  TM  of 
the  Parent  Company  of 
Farbenfabriken  Bayer 
GmbH,  Leverkusen. 
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WASHINGTON  UPDATE 
WITH 


SUGAR  BILL  REPORTED  BY 
TRADE  SUBCOMMITTEE 

The  sugar  industry  scored  another  vic- 
tory June  27,  when  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Subcommittee  on  Trade  favor- 
ably reported  H.R.  2172  by  a  vote  of 
12-7.  There  were  few  changes  from  the 
Agriculture  Committee's  version  of  the 
bill,  although  an  amendment  to  drop  the 
%  cent  payment  authority  was  ottered 
by  Congressman  Bill  Frenzel  (D-Minn.). 
The  amendment  was  defeated  by  a  vote 
of  9-7,  a  significant  show  of  support  for 
payments.  The  payments  issue  will  un- 
doubtedly resurface  when  the  full  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  considers  the  bill 
on  or  around  July  13.  A  more  funda- 
mental controversy  being  propounded  by 
the  Chairman  of  the  Trade  Subcommit- 
tee, Charles  Vanik  (D-Oh.),  is  whether 
Title  I,  which  embodies  the  International 
Sugar  Agreement  provisions,  should  be 
split  off  from  the  rest  of  the  bill,  which 
includes  the  domestic  program,  and  be 
considered  separately.  In  order  to  smooth 
the  way  for  this  to  be  done,  Vanik  of- 
fered an  amendment  to  move  the  50% 
ad  valorem  limitation  provision  from 
Title  II  to  Title  I,  so  that  if  he  is  suc- 
cessful in  splitting  the  bill,  and  the  Presi- 
dent must  rely  on  existing  authority  to 
administer  an  import  fee  system  to  sup- 
port the  domestic  price,  then  the  50% 
ad  valorem  limitation  will  still  be  in 
effect.  The  amendment  was  adopted. 
Two  amendments  to  the  labor  section 
were  offered  by  Thomas  Downey  (D- 
N.Y.),  and  both  were  adopted.  The  first 
gives  the  Department  of  Labor  adminis- 
trative authority  over  the  labor  provi- 
sions of  the  bill,  and  the  second  is  a  tech- 
nical change  to  the  child  labor  provision. 

THREE  MAJOR  SUGAR 
POLICY  DECISIONS 

ANNOUNCED  BY  USDA 

On  June  18  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 


DON  WALLACE 

ture  announced  that  (1)  an  interim  loan  i 
program  for  1979-crop  sugar  will  be  set 
at  13  cents— which  is  the  minimum  level 
in  a  previously  announced  range  of  pro- 
posed loan  levels  for  the  1979  crop.  By 
establishing  the  loan  level  at  13  cents,  j 
the  Administration  believes  that  they 
will  be  able  to  sell  the  200,000  short 
tons  of  CCC-owned  1977  crop  sugar  and 
the  1978-crop  sugar  that  will  be  for- 
feited by  producers.  Their  goal  is  to  sell 
all  such  sugar  over  the  next  15  months. 

(2)  A  sales  policv  relative  to  the  lioui- 
dation  of  CCC  stocks  of  1977  and  1978 
sugar  was  also  announced,  but  the  terms 
and  conditions  will  not  be  made  avail- 
able until  a  later  date. 

(3)  A  relocation  program  for  1978-crop 
sugar,  with  USDA  paying  transportation 
expenses  was  announced.  Details  ap- 
peared in  the  June  22  Federal  Register. 
The  essential  feature  of  the  program  is 
the  fact  that  reimbursement  for  relocat- 
ing 1978-crop  sugar  will  be  limited  to 
transportation  costs  for  moving  it  to  al- 
ternate storage  not  earlier  than  60  days 
before  the  normal  beginning  of  the  1979 
harvest.  In  order  for  1978-crop  sugar  to 
be  eligible,  storage  must  be  approved  1 
by  CCC,  and  the  space  must  not  be 
needed  for  1979-crop  storage.  The  sugar  j 
must  be  located,  so  far  as  possible,  in 
line  between  the  normal  production  area 
and  the  normal  marketing  areas. 

The  day  after  the  announcements  were 
made,  Senator  Richard  Stone  (D-Fla.) 
chaired  a  meeting  between  industry  rep- 
resentatives and  USDA  officials,  includ- 
ing Secretary  Bergland.  The  industry 
was  adamant  in  its  opposition  to  the  low 
level  set  for  1979  sugar,  arguing  that  the 
entire  domestic  price  stabilization  pro- 
gram would  be  undermined.  Bergland 
promised  the  industry  representatives 
that  he  and  his  staff  would  take  another 
look  at  their  announced  policy.  They 
will  be  called  upon  to  defend  their  find- 
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ings  before  the  House  Agriculture  Sub- 
committee on  Department  Investigations, 
Oversight  and  Research,  chaired  by  Kika 
de  la  Garza  (D-Tex.)  July  10.  Louisiana's 
Senator  Russell  Long  called  the  13# 
figure  "totally  inadequate  for  the  do- 
mestic sugar  industry",  pointing  out  that 
the  Administration  has  already  agreed 
to  a  substantially  higher  loan  rate  in  the 
pending  Foley/Ullman  Bill.  He  said, 
"The  Administration  appears  less  inter- 
ested in  achieving  a  reasonable  return 
to  the  sugar  producer  than  it  is  in  keep- 
ing the  loan  rate  so  low  that  the  govern- 
ment will  not  take  possession  of  any 
sugar". 

SUGAR  IMPORT  FEES  INCREASED 

On  June  21  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture announced  that  import  fees  for  raw 
and  refined  sugar  will  be  increased  by 
0.60  cents  per  pound,  effective  July  1. 
The  new  fees  will  be  3.36  cents  per 
pound  for  raw  sugar  and  3.88  cents  for 
refined  sugar.  The  new  fees  were  cal- 
culated from  quotations  of  world  sugar 
prices  from  the  International  Sugar  Or- 
ganization, which  averaged  7.93  cents 
per  pound  during  the  20-day  base  period 
prior  to  the  announcement.  The  world 
price  declined  over  the  past  quarter  by 
approximately  the  same  amount  that 
fees  were  lowered  last  quarter  to  offset 
world  price  increases.  Last  quarter  the 
fees  were  decreased  by  0.59  cents  per 
pound. 

WASHINGTON  OFFICE 
RELOCATES  TO  CAPITOL  HILL 

Don  Wallace  Associates,  your  Wash- 
ington representatives,  will  move  their 
downtown  office  to  Capitol  Hill,  July  1. 
The  new  address  will  be  232  East  Capi- 
tol Street,  N.E.,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 
The  new  telephone  will  be  (202)  544- 
4755. 


AUDUBON  SUGAR 

(Continued  from  page  6) 
steady  readings  may  be  obtained  which 
do  not  indicate  the  variations  in  the 
acidity  of  the  solution.  An  on-line  elec- 
trode which  has  become  fouled  may  pro- 
duce readings  which  suggest  that  good 
control  of  pH  is  occurring  when  in  fact 
this  is  not  the  case. 
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Electrodes  may  be  wiped  clean  using 
a  soft  tissue  soaked  in  distilled  water 
of  buffer  solution.  They  may  also  be 
cleaned  by  soaking  in  very  dilute  acid 
or  in  EDTA  solution.  Cleaning  solu- 
tions containing  organic  solvents,  deter- 
gents or  surfactants  should  not  be  used, 
nor  should  strong  alkaline  solutions. 
After  cleaning,  the  electrodes  must  be 
restandardized  with  the  usual  buffer 
solutions.  Some  modern  on-line  elec- 
trodes are  coupled  with  ultrasonic  probes 
which  prevent  deposition  of  material  on 
the  electrodes. 

The  response  of  the  electrode  to  change 
in  pH,  e.g.  being  transferred  to  a  test 
solution,  is  not  instantaneous  and  it  may 
require  several  minutes  to  settle  down. 
It  is  often  best  to  leave  the  electrode  in 
a  small  volume  of  the  test  solution  for 
a  few  minutes  and  then  to  discard  this 
sample  and  take  the  desired  reading  on 
a  fresh  sample  of  test  solution.  Stirring 
of  the  test  solution  is  important,  par- 
ticularly for  viscous  samples  such  as 
syrup  and  molasses.  The  reading  should 
not  be  taken  until  the  meter  is  giving 
a  steady  value,  again  best  seen  on  a  digi- 
tal meter. 

For  on-line  pH  control,  the  electrodes 
are  used  to  measure  what  should  be  a 
fairly  steady  situation,  but  the  lack  of 
variation  in  electrode  response  should 
not  automatically  be  taken  to  mean  good 
control.  The  position  of  the  electrode  in 
the  process  is  important.  It  should  not 
be  at  a  position  of  incomplete  mixing  of 
lime  and  juice  or  of  incomplete  reaction. 
Static  in-line  mixers  are  often  useful  in 
ensuring  complete  mixing  of  lime  and 
juice.  If  the  electrode  is  situated  at  a 
dead  area  then  it  will  not  be  able  to 
respond  to  the  process  taking  place  at 
that  time.  If  possible  the  on-line  elec- 
trode should  be  tested  at  different  posi- 
tions in  the  system  so  that  the  position 
for  optimum  control  may  be  established. 
When  first  installed  the  electrode  should 
be  examined  at  short  intervals  to  estab- 
lish a  satisfactory  cleaning  and  standardi- 
zation procedure. 

The  use  of  pH  meters  and  automatic 
pH  control  is  of  great  benefit  to  the 
sugar  industry,  but  must  be  accompanied 
by  rigorous  maintenance  and  standardi- 
zation procedures. 
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Stop  Brown  Panicum. 


Why7  Because  years  of  use  by  leading  growers  have  shown 
that  just  one  pre-emergence  application  of  liquid  Fenac  " 
sugarcane  herbicide  can  eliminate  seedling  Johnsongrass  and 
other  persistent  annual  pests  like  crabgrass,  foxtail  and 
barnyardgrass    Growers  also  report  having  seen  startling  results 
on  brown  top  panicum 

Even  better.  Fenac  also  knocks  out  nine  major  broadleaf 
weeds,  including  morningglory,  dock,  chickweed  and  henbit. 

Your  sugarcane  doesn't  have  to  compete  for  sunlight, 
fertilizer,  moisture  and  row  space     Its  vigor  and  yields, 
along  with  your  profits  are  increased  by  elimination  of 
unwanted  weeds  mi  A  A 

FENAC 


(Use  these  products  m  accordance  with  label  directions  and  only  on  those  crops 
registered  for  their  use.) 

AMCHEM  PRODUCTS    INC  .  AMBLER.  PA    19002 
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UP  FRONT  WITH  THE  LEAGUE 


by 
Thomas  M.  Warner 


Gasohol 

The  Louisiana  Legislature  has  passed 
the  Gasohol  bill.  This  piece  of  legisla- 
tion will  exempt  the  State  gasoline  tax 
on  motor  fuels  containing  at  least  10  per- 
cent alcohol  that  has  been  distilled  in 
Louisiana  from  agricultural  commodities, 
at  least  10  percent  which  were  grown 
in  Louisiana.  The  bill  provides  this  tax 
exemption,  which  amounts  to  eight  cents 
per  gallon,  for  a  period  of  ten  years.  The 
Legislature  then  has  the  right  to  review 
the  exemption. 

If  anyone  is  interested  in  receiving  a 
copy  of  the  gasohol  bill,  call  or  write  me 
at  the  League  office  and  I  will  send  you 
one. 


Gasohol  Conference 

The  Cordell  Hull  Foundation,  a  New 
Orleans  -  based  group,  is  sponsoring  a 
forum  on  the  production  of  gasohol,  Sep- 
tember 19  thru  21  at  the  New  Orleans 
Hyatt  Regency.  A  fee  of  $285.00  will  be 
charged  to  anyone  attending  the  con- 
ference. 


Sales  Tax  Exemption 

The  Louisiana  Legislature  also  passed 
legislation  very  favorable  to  the  purchas- 
ers of  farm  equipment  in  regard  to  the 
three  percent  State  sales  tax.  The  old 
exemption   exempted   this   sales   tax   on 


the  first  $5000.  The  new  law  is  as  fol- 
lows: 


Effective  Date 

July  1,  1979 
July  1,  1980 
July  1,  1981 
July  1,  1982 


Amount  of  Purchase 

Exempt  from 

State  Sales  Tax 

$20,000 
$30,000 
$40,000 
$50,000 


These  amounts  are  for  a  per  purchase 

basis,  and  not  on  an  annual  basis.  This 
should  prove  to  be  a  valuable  piece  of 
legislation. 

Truck  Weights 

I  have  received  the  following  letter 
from  the  Department  of  Transportation 
and  Development: 

July  25,  1979 
Mr.  Thomas  M.  Warner 
American  Sugar  Cane  League 
416  Whitney  Building 
New  Orleans,  Louisiana  70130 

Dear  Mr.  Warner: 

I  have  been  instructed  by  Mr.  Verdi 
Adam,  Director  of  the  Construction  and 
Services  Division,  to  advise  you  of  the 
legislation  recently  passed  which  would 
have  an  effect  on  the  American  Sugar 
Cane  League. 

The  two  bills  which  would  affect  your 
industry  are  summarized  below: 

Senate  Bill  No.  279 

This  bill  provides  that  whoever  drives 
a  vehicle  or  combination  of  vehicles  in 
violation  of  weight  limitations  provided 
by  law  or  adopted  by  secretary  shall  be 
required  to  reduce  load  to  maximum  per- 

(Continued  on  page  14) 
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WASHINGTON  UPDATE 
WITH 


WAYS  AND  MEANS  COMMITTEE 
APPROVES  SUGAR  BILL 

After  receiving  the  sugar  bill  from  its 
Trade  Subcommittee  at  the  end  of  June, 
the  full  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
acted  upon  the  bill  July  19.  The  bill  was 
passed  with  few  changes. 

The  all-important  payments  provision 
was  kept  in,  although  an  amendment  was 
offered,  but  voted  down,  to  delete  the 
one-half  cent  per  pound  payment  to  pro- 
ducers. The  vote  was  18-12  in  favor  of 
keeping  the  payments  in  an  even  better 
margin  than  had  been  achieved  in  the 
Trade  Subcommittee. 

When  a  vote  was  taken  on  the  bill  as 
a  whole,  the  count  was  16-13  in  favor. 
Both  the  vote  on  final  passage,  and  on 
the  payments  issue  was  encouraging.  We 
owe  a  great  deal  to  Congressman  Hen- 
son  Moore  (R-La.)  for  the  successful  out- 
come of  both  votes.  Congressman  Moore 
has  worked  tirelessly  over  the  past  sev- 
eral weeks  to  convince  his  fellow  Com- 
mittee members  of  the  importance  of  the 
sugar  bill. 

We  are  also  very  fortunate  to  have 
had  the  leadership  of  Congressman  Al 
Ullman  (D-Ore.),  Chairman  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  during  these  past 
several  weeks.  The  Chairman  has  been 
fully  committed  to  passage  of  the  sugar 
bill  in  the  same  form  as  that  approved 
by  the  Agriculture  Committee,  which  in- 
cludes payments. 

Now  that  the  two  Committees  having 
jurisdiction  over  the  sugar  bill  have  ap- 
proved it,  the  bill  will  go  to  the  House 
floor  sometime  after  Congress  returns 
from  its  August  recess.  Congressman 
Gillis  Long  (D-La.)  will  be  instrumental 
in  seeing  that  the  bill  moves  expedi- 
tiously through  the  Rules  Committee 
when  it  meets  July  31st.  The  Rules  Com- 
mittee must  set  debate  time  and  other 
rules  of  procedure  for  any  bill  on  its 
wav  to  the  House1  floor. 


DON  WALLACE 

DE  LA  GARZA  HOLDS 
HEARINGS  ON  1979  INTERIM 
LOAN  PROGRAM 

The  USDA  brass  turned  out  in  full  I 
force  July  10  to  respond  to  questioning  J 
by  members  of  the  House  Agriculture  I 
Committee's  Subcommittee  on  Depart- 
ment  Investigation,  Oversight  and  Re-| 
search.  The  topic  of  interest  was  the  | 
1979  interim  loan  program,  and  CCC 
sales  and  relocation  policy  for  1978, 
sugar.  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Bob 
Bergland,  as  well  as  chief  farm  econom- 
ist Howard  Hjort,  were  asked  by  Con- 
gressman Kika  de  la  Garza  (D-Tex.), 
Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee,  to  dis- 
cuss their  recent  policy  announcements 
relative  to  these  issues.  The  Administra- 
tion had  previously  announced  that  it 
would  authorize  a  13$  loan  level  for  the 
1979  crop,  in  the  absence  of  new  legis- 
lation. Secretary  Bergland  restated  this 
position;  but  at  the  same  time  said  that 
the  Administration  would  be  committed 
to  defend  a  15.8^  market  price  objec- 
tive for  1979,  through  the  use  of  import 
fees  and  quotas,  with  or  without  new 
legislation.  (The  15.8^  is  the  market  price 
objective  contained  in  H.R.  2172.)  Berg- 
land said  that  if  legislation  fails  to  be 
passed  this  year,  the  Administration 
would  be  in  favor  of  passing  separate 
legislation  authorizing  the  International 
Sugar  Agreement. 

Mr.  Bergland  also  said  that  the  Ad- 
ministration, as  previously  announced, 
would  try  to  get  rid  of  accumulated 
stocks  of  1977  and  1978-crop  sugar  over 
the  next  15  months. 

He  said  that  the  Administration  con- 
tinues to  support  passage  of  H.R.  2172. 
But  on  the  issue  of  payments,  the  Ad- 
ministration will  defer  to  the  will  of 
Congress,  neither  opposing  nor  advocat- 
ing  payments.   This   is   a   disappointing 

(Continued  on  page  14) 
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IN  THE  FIELD  WITH 
LLOYD  L.  LAUDEN 


FIELD  TOURS  &  PLANTING 


County  Agent's  Field  Tours  were  es- 
pecially good  this  year.  More  than  the 
usual  number  of  growers  attended.  There 
was  a  great  amount  of  interest  in  wide 
planting  furrows  and  in  covering  in  a 
way  to  minimize  the  pulling  of  cane 
together  when  covering.  County  Agent 
Dalton  Landry,  Lafourche  Parish,  made 
rows  under  a  long  building  to  be  sure 
the  demonstration  would  take  place.  Ro- 
land Bourgeois  and  Roland  Talbot,  cane 
growers  in  the  area,  and  Dr.  Billy  Coch- 
ran, L.S.U.  Experiment  Station,  demon- 
strated opening  and  covering  tools  under 
this  building.  Lafourche  Parish  Field 
Tour  had  been  rained  out  many  times 
in  recent  years  and  Dalton  was  taking 
no  chances. 

Canegrowers  get  much  more  than  is 
seen  while  attending  a  Field  Tour.  Talk- 
ing to  other  cane  growers  and  research- 
ers is  helpful  and  educational.  The  Lou- 
isiana sugar  industry  is  fortunate1  to  have 
a  group  of  outstanding  County  Agents. 
No  other  group  can  match  them  in  the 
Stale. 


Most  cane  growers  will  plant  mostly 
C.P.  65-357  and  this  is  how  it  should  be, 
but  growers  should  plant  both  C.P.  70- 
321  and  C.P.  70-330.  Both  these  varie- 
ties may  have  a  place.  Each  grower 
should  give  them  a  good  test  on  their 
farm.  Many  growers  on  the  Mississippi 
River  and  on  Bayou  Lafourche  who  have 
successfully  grown  C.P.  48-103  will  con- 
tinue to  plant  the  variety  but  perhaps 
not  quite  as  heavy  as  in  prior  years.  Poor 
stands  of  C.P.  48-103  have  caused  a  re- 
duction in  yield  in  the  last  several  years. 
There  will  be  a  reduction  in  the  amount 
of  C.P.  61-37  planted.  The  variety  lodges 
too  badly  and  stands  have  not  been  en- 
couraging in  the  last  two  years. 

Many  growers  have  bought  the  new 
drum  type  planter.  This  piece  of  equip- 
ment has  much  promise.  Many  growers 
are  saying  the  crop  can  be  planted  with 
no  additional  outside  labor.  Some  grow- 
ers indicate  this  tool  gives  them  confi- 
dence  the  crop  will  be  planted.  Planting 
has  always  been  a  problem  and  getting 
labor  for  this  job  has  gotten  worse  each 
vear. 
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Simple  Interest: 

The  Simple  Alternative 
In  Farm  Financing 


There  is  little  reason  today  for  a  farmer  or 
rancher  to  borrow  on  anything  other  than  a 
simple  interest  basis. 

With  simple  interest,  you  pay  only  for  the  actual 

number  of  days  that  you  use  the  borrowed 

money. 

That  simple  difference  can  cause  considerable 

variation  in  actual  costs,  even  on  loans  that 

carry  the  same  face  rate.  See  the  chart  on  the 

right.  Check  how  much  you  can  save  on  just  a 

$10,000  loan. 

The  key  to  a  simple  interest  system  is  for  the 

lender   to   establish   a   line  of  credit  for  the 

borrower,  then  allow  the  borrower  to  draw 

against  that  amount  if  and  when  the  borrower 

needs  the  money.  And  he  repays  it  as  soon  as  he 

markets  his  products. 

The  simple  interest  system  is  one  of  the  major 

reasons  that  400,000  American  farmers  and 

ranchers  borrow  from  their  local  Production 

Credit  Association.  While  the  face  value  of 

interest    rates    vary,    PCA's    simple    interest 

system     makes     us     competitive     in     every 

community. 

And  in  many  cases,  PCA  costs  are  less  than 

those  charged  by  competitors. 

That's    one    reason    American    farmers    and 

ranchers  borrow  more  production  money  from 

PCA  than  any  other  private  lender. 

Here  are  a  few  other  reasons: 

■  PCAs  specialize  in  agricultural  financing. 
They  understand  farm  problems.  They  under- 
stand agricultural  potential. 


■  PCAs  offer  valuable  financially-related 
services. 

■  When  you  borrow  from  PCA,  you  become  a 
voting  member  of  one  of  the  nation's  finest 
agricultural  cooperatives.  (Who  else  gives  you  a 
voice  in  a  multi-million  dollar  financial 
organization?) 

■  PCA  has  been  a  reliable  source  of  financing 
for  farmers  for  45  years.  It  has  access  to  a 
multi-billion  dollar  money  market.  It  commits  all 
of  its  resources  to  agriculture. 

■  And  when  farmers  talk,  PCA  listens. 

So  give  us  a  call.  Or  drop  by  the  nearest  PCA 
office.  Let's  talk. 


Sugar  Country  PCAs 

Alexandria  PCA  448-0841 
DeRidder  463-5508 
Marksville  253-7829 
Natchitoches  352-6486 
Oberlin  639-4896 

Baton  Rouge  PCA  272-1905 
Amite  748-8655 
Clinton  683-8889 
Covington  892-8424 
Franklinton  839-2385 
Greensburg  222-4287 
New  Roads  638-6408 


Opelousas  PCA  948-3003 
Lafayette  232-301  2 
New  Iberia  364-0217 
St.  Martinville  394-3430 
Ville  Platte  363-1819 
St.  Landry  Parish  948-3062 

South  Louisiana  PCA  369-7214 
Raceland  537-3657 


We  try  to  give  farmers 
the  credit  they  deserve. 
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FARM  NOTES 


by 
Dr.  Charley  Richard 


More  on  Wide  Furrows 

In  an  effort  to  encourage  the  grow- 
ing of  wider  stands  of  cane  planted  in 
wide  furrows,  I  will  continue  to  discuss 
the  various  equipment  used  by  different 
growers  in  the  industry.  One  of  the  first 
growers  to  begin  experimenting  with 
different  planting  techniques  was  Lula 
Plantation  in  Belle  Rose.  For  a  number 
of  years  they  have  tried  various  plant- 
ing arrangements  and  are  still  attempt- 
ing to  find  the  best  procedure  for  estab- 
lishing wide  stands  of  cane.  In  recent 
years  their  technique  has  been  to  open 
a  wide  furrow,  18"  to  22"  wide,  using 
disks  which  leave  a  ridge  of  soil  in  the 
middle  of  the  furrow.  This  forces  the 
cane  to  either  side  of  the  furrow  and 
approximates  a  doube  drill  arrangement. 
However,  because  of  problems  encoun- 
tered with  this  opening  tool  in  different 
soil  types,  it  will  be  abandoned  and  a 
furrow  opening  plow  will  probably  be 
used  instead.  Cane  is  mechanically 
planted  on  the  Lula  farm.  The  covering 
unit  which  the  Canciennes  have  found 
to  give  the  best  results  at  Lula  consists 
of  2  small  disks  which  throw  a  small 
amount  of  soil  into  the  furrow  to  hold 
the  cane  down.  A  second  gang  with  3 
disks  is  passed  to  complete  the  row.  This 
procedure  has  been  found  to  give  wider 
stands  than  conventional  plantings.  In- 
deed, a  wide  bed  of  cane,  and  in  some 
places  the  double  drills,  can  be  seen  in 
plantings  at  Lula.  Figure  1  shows  cane 
on  Lula  and  a  careful  examination  shows 


Fig.   1    Eighteen  inch  wide  stand  of  cane 
planted  in  double  drills  at  Lula  Plantation. 


two  lines  of  cane  across  the  row  giving 
an  18"  wide  area  of  cane. 

Another  farm  that  has  been  engaged 
in  evaluating  planting  techniques  is  the 
Martin  and  Poche  Farm  in  Convent. 
These  growers  successfully  planted  dou- 
ble drills  for  a  couple  of  years  but  have 
now  encountered  difficulties  with  plant- 
ing crooked  cane.  They  have  therefore 
turned  their  double  drill  system  into  a 
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wide  furrow  system  using  opening  plows 
as  shown  in  Figure  2.  This  farm  is  now 
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Fig.  2.  Wide  furrow  opening  plow  used  by 
Martin  &  Poche  Farm. 

turning  to  mechanical  planting  and  it  is 
felt  that  the  wide  furrow  technique  will 
help  them  toward  establishing  the  best 
stands  of  cane.  The  covering  unit  is 
nearly  like  that  already  described  for 
many  of  the  other  growers  with  small 
(off-barr)  disks  pitched  lightly  to  throw 
some  soil  on  the  cane  while  a  four  disk 
gang  is  then  passed  to  complete  the  row. 


Fig.  3.    Rear  covering  unit  using  four  disks 
and  cultipacker  on  Martin  &  Poche  Farm. 

The  rear  gang  with  attached  cultipacker 
is  seen  in  Figure  3.  Resulting  stands  indi- 


cate that  more  shoots  are  being  produced 
than  with  conventional  plantings.  Figure 
4  shows  an  18"  wide  band  of  cane  on 
the  Martin  and  Poche  Farm. 


Fig.  4.    Eighteen  inch  wide  stand  of  cane 
on  Martin  &  Poche  Farm. 

Another  grower  interested  in  obtain- 
ing wider  stands  of  cane  is  Alton  Lan- 
dry of  White  Castle.  Eighteen  inch  wide 
furrows  are  opened  and  then  cane  is  me- 
chanically planted  on  the  Landry  Farm. 
The  covering  operation  is  somewhat  dif- 
ferent on  this  farm.  A  floating  press 
wheel  is  mounted  on  the  tool  bar  of 
the  covering  unit  slightly  ahead  of  where 
the  soil  covers  the  cane.  The  press  wheel 
as  seen  in  Figure  5  is  constructed  of 
pipe  casing  with  a  flat  sheet  of  steel 
welded  inside.  The  steel  sheet  has  been 
predrilled  to  fit  a  wheel  hub.  This  ap- 
paratus is  assembled  using  an  elbow  ar- 
rangement to  allow  the  16"  wheel  to 
float  over  the  cane.  The  press  wheel 
with  arms  is  heavy,  (approximately  100 
lbs)  and  provides  adequate  pressure  to 
hold  the  cane  down  while  the  three-disk 
gang  pitches  soil  into  the  furrow.  Three 
of  these  press  wheels  are  used  on  a  three 
row  covering  unit.  The  disk  gangs  do  not 
cover  the  cane  deeply  but  rather  only 

(continued  on  next  page) 
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Fig.  5.    Press  wheel  used  in  covering  wide       Fig.  6.    Sixteen  inch  wide  stand  of  cane  on 
furrow  planted  cane  on  Alton  Landy  Farm.       mixed  to  heavy  soil  on  Alton  Landry  Farm. 


place  a  minimal  amount  of  soil  over  the 
cane.  Later  on,  near  the  end  or  even 
after  planting  the  crop,  the  same  disks 
with  press  wheel  removed,  but  flukes 
added  to  the  rear,  are  passed  leaving  a 
uniform  covering  depth.  Resulting  stands 
of  cane  are  exactly  as  they  were  planted 
and  are  seen  in  Figure  6.  Here  a  16" 
wide  stand  of  cane  in  a  mixed  to  heavy 
soil  is  seen  with  a  good  shoot  popula- 
tion. 

In  this  article  and  in  my  last  article  I 
have  shown  at  least  six  growers  who  have 
been  successful  to  some  degree  in  estab- 
lishing better  stands  of  cane  through  the 
wide  furrow  or  double  drill  technique. 
These  growers  feel  that  these  better 
stands  will  help  them  in  obtaining  higher 
yields  of  cane.  There  have  been  many 
other  growers  who  have  tried  these  tech- 
niques. Some  have  been  successful  while 
others  have  not.  Still  other  growers 
have  not  even  tried.  Research  has  shown 
that  yield  increases  can  be  achieved 
with  these  techniques.  Admittedly,  it  is 
not  easy  to  accomplish  them,  but  the 
six  growers  I  have  talked  about  prove 
that  it  is  certainly  possible.  There  have 
been  several  meetings  already  conducted 
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showing  benefits  and  techniques  to  use 
with  these  planting  methods.  There  will 
probably  be  many  more  demonstrations 
and  field  days  showing  the  tools  and  re- 
sults of  the  wide  furrow  system.  Why  not 
take  advantage  of  them  and  begin  to  ex- 
plore the  possibility  of  establishing  bet- 
ter stands  on  your  own  farm! 


The  only  cane  equipment 

J&L/HONIRON 
doesn't  make. 


J&L/HONIRON  has  the  capability  to  build  anything  from  a 
four  wheel  drive  tractor  to  a  huge  stainless  steel  processing 
vessel.  We  don't  make  machetes  because  there  are  more 
efficient  ways  to  harvest  cane.  And  that's  what  we  do  make: 
efficient  equipment. 

A  full  line  of  cane  equipment  designed  on  the  basis  of  our 
experience  around  the  world.  Equipment  tailored  to  your 
specific  soil  conditions  and  growing  method.  Designed 
to  help  you  achieve  more  profitable  seasons,  year  after 
year.  Built  with  rare  craftsmanship  to  last  in  the  real  world. 
It's  the  only  way  we  do  business.  Has  been  for  25  years. 


JL  4-250  four 
wheel  drive  tractor 
has  24"  of  ground 
clearance  and  250 
full-time  HP. 


S-6000  Combine  Harvester 
cuts  and  loads  two  rows 
at  a  time,  leaving 
minimum  scrap. 


HONIRONLow 
Head  Vacuum 
Pans  are  efficiently 
designed  to  oper- 
ate with  less  heat 
while  providing 
greateryields. 


25  years  of  excellence  worldwide. 


Four  Wheel  Drive  Tractors 

For  Cane  Haulage  and  Agricultural  Applications^ 

Model  4-1 30S  With  Power  Shift  Transmission 
Model  4-1 30A  Direct  Drive-Hydraulics-3 

Point  Hitch 
Model  4-1 60S  With  Power  Shift  Transmission 
Model  4-1 60A  Direct  Drive-Hydraulics-3 

Point  Hitch 
Model  4-1 80S  With  Power  Shift  Transmission 
Model  4-250     With  Direct  Drive  Transmission- 

Hydraulics-3  Point  Hitch 

SugarCane  Harvesters— Loaders 

S- 18000  Wholestalk  Harvester 
S-6000    Two  Row  Combine  Harvester 
L-16000  Self  Propelled,  Two  Wheel  Drive  Loader 
L-21000  Self  Propelled,  Four  Wheel  Drive  Loader 
R-1 000    Continuous  Loader  (Standard  or 

High  Density) 
R-3000    Continuous  Loader  (Rubber  Tired) 
L-2000    Tractor  Mounted  Loader  (Tubular  Boom) 
L-8000    Tractor  Mounted  Loader  (Adjustable 

Boom-Flex  Grab) 
L-9000    Crawler  Mounted  Loader  (Adjustable 

Boom-Flex  Grab) 

Infield  and  Highway  Transport  Equipment 

Custom  Engineered — Designed — 
Manufactured  to  Meet  All  System  Requirements: 
Chain  Net — Side  Dump — Over  the  Top — 
Container — Rail 

Sugar  Factory  and  Millyard  Equipment 

Condensers  Chain  Net  Unloaders 

Evaporators  Side  Dump  Unloaders 

Vacuum  Pans  Container  Dumpers 

Crystallizers  Cane  Grabs 

Juice  Heaters  Stackers 

Separators  Controls 

Werkspoor  Continuous  Crystallizers 
Feeding  and  Wash  Table  Systems 
Core  Samplers — Hydraulic  Press 
Mechanical  Pan  Circulators 

Complete  Engineering  and  Consulting  Services 


J&L/HONIRON  ENGINEERING  CO.,  INC. 

P.  O.  Box  620,  Jeanerette.  Louisiana  VOS44  USA 
Telephone:  316/276-6314     Cable:  JALENCO     Telex:  58-6651 

PRODUCTS  Sl  SERVICES  FOR  THE  SUGAR  INDUSTRY 


HONIRON 
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TWO  ROW  CANE  HARVESTER 


by 
Windell  Jackson 


For  some  time  now  cane  growers, 
Lawrence  Dugas  and  Bryan  Allain  have 
had  the  idea  of  building  a  two  row 
Louisiana  soldier  harvester.  They  pre- 
sented their  idea  at  a  Farm  Machinery 
Committee  meeting  of  the  League.  The 
Committee  asked  many  questions  about 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
such  a  machine.  The  Committee  then 
endorsed  the  two  row  harvester  concept 
and  urged  that  such  a  machine  be  built. 

Mr.  Richard  Duncan,  a  "semi-retired" 
design  engineer,  offered  his  services  to 
draw  the  plans  for  the  harvester.  He  has 
worked  very  closely  with  Messrs.  Allain 
and  Dugas,  and  construction  of  the  ma- 
chine has  begun. 

The  developers  see  many  advantages 
to  the  use  of  a  two  row  machine.  One 
of  the  more  i  mportant  advantages  is 
the  reduction  of  mud.  By  not  running  a 
wheel  in  the  heap  row  middle,  the  pro- 
file of  the  middle  should  remain  the 
same.  A  push-piler  that  conforms  to  the 
shape  of  the  middle  can  be  developed 
and  will  help  eliminate  mud  by  not  dig- 
ging into  the  sides  of  the  heap  rows. 
There  will  also  not  be  the  big  hunks  of 
mud  that  collect  on  the  tires  of  the  har- 
vester and  fall  in  under  the  heaps  of 
cane  and  are  picked  up  by  the  loader. 

Other  advantages  are:  1)  no  tops  under 
heap  row,  2)  not  rolling  over  first  of  heap 
rows  when  breaking  a  new  cut,  3)  less 
cane  loss  by  not  moving  cane  from  a 
third  row,  4)  some  labor  savings— oper- 
ates at  about  IV2  times  the  capacity  of 
a  single  row  harvester,  5)  can  be  used 
along  with  harvesting  equipment  now  in 
use. 

Because  many  of  the  components 
going  into  the  machine  are  timetested 
and  in  use  on  single  row  harvesters,  no 


mechanical  problems  are  expected.  The 
only  disadvantages  foreseen  are  a  wider 
headland  will  be  needed  for  the  machine 
to  turn  on.  Chokes  could  be  a  problem 
also,  but  no  more  than  normal.  Exces- 
sively tall  cane  may  cause  some  prob- 
lems. The  cane  is  crossed  when  it  comes 
out  the  back  of  the  machine.  Certainly 
the  list  of  disadvantages  seems  small 
when  compared  to  the  list  of  advantages. 

The  tires  of  the  harvester  will  be  12 
feet  apart,  thereby  straddling  two  rows 
of  cane,  and  leaving  the  furrow  between 
the  two  rows  of  cane  undisturbed.  Each 
side  of  the  machine  will  be  a  complete 
harvester  having  a  set  of  gathering  arms, 
a  topper,  a  bottom  blade,  a  center  car- 
riage, and  crossing  arm. 

The  machine  will  have  four  hydrau- 
lically  powered  wheels.  The  front  wheels 
will  be  large  and  have  the  pulling  power, 
while  the  back  wheels  will  be  power 
assisted. 

The  harvester  should  have  a  weight 
of  about  20,000  lbs.  Mr.  Allain  and  Mr. 
Dugas  feel  the  machine  will  be  able  to 
harvest  under  the  worst  mud  conditions 
and  in  the  worst  soil  types. 

J.  &  L.  Engineering  of  Jeannerette, 
La.  has  been  contracted  to  build  the 
harvester.  Cameco  and  Thompson  have 
both  contributed  component  parts  for 
the  harvester.  Mr.  Allain  and  Mr.  Dugas 
thank  all  three  companies  for  their  co- 
operation. They  also  thank  the  mills  that 
helped  initially  with  the  funding. 

The  main  frame  is  now  complete.  The 
front  wheels  and  hubs  are  in  place  and 
the  back  wheels  and  hubs  are  ready  for 
installation.  If  all  things  go  according  to 
schedule,  the  harvester  should  be  in  the 
field  for  testing  by  this  fall. 
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GUTHION 

bears  down  on 
borers. 


Sugarcane  is  a 
long-haul  crop. 
You  can't  relax  on 
sugarcane  borer 
control.  And 
nothing  bears 
down  on  borers 
like  GUTHION 
insecticide. 
Especially  when 
used  according  to 
the  system  devel- 
oped by  LSU 
entomologists: 

1.  Rely  on  beneficial  insect 
control  as  long  as  possible. 

2.  Use  entomologists  or 
trained  checkers  to  inspect  fields 
regularly  through  September. 

3.  Spray  only  when  fields  have 
a  5%  borer  infestation. 

4.  Then  spray  with  GUTHION, 
the  only  insecticide  recom- 
mended for  borer  control  by 
LSU. 

Selective  use  of  GUTHION 
reduces  insecticide  costs. 
Gives  better  borer  control  so 
you  can  grow  more  tons  of 


cane  with  higher 
I  sucrose  content. 
J  Helps  grow  better- 
l  quality  seed  pieces 
I  for  more  produc- 
I  tive  plant-cane 
I  stands. 

As  long  as  you 
I  grow  cane,  rely  on 
■  GUTHION  2L  to 
P  bear  down  on 
|j  borers  and  give 
U  you  better  control 
i  for  the  money. 

GUTHION  2L  is  a  RESTRICTED 
USE  PESTICIDE. 


GUTHION  is  a  Reg.  TM  of  the  Parent  Company 
of  Farbenfabriken  Bayer  GmbH,  Leverkusen. 


79161 


(^ 


Mobay  Chemical  Corporation 
Agricultural  Chemicals  Division 
Box  4913,  Kansas  City  MO  64120 
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UP  FRONT  WITH  THE  LEAGUE 

(Continued  from  page  3) 

missible  gross  weight  and  fined  based  on 
axle  weight  or  gross  weight,  whichever 
would  result  in  a  higher  fine.  The  fine 
schedule  was  changed  as  follows: 


I  would  like  to  point  out  that  in  order 
for  the  special  harvest  season  permit  to 
be  of  any  benefit,  the  truck  must  be 
equipped  with  5  axles.  Also,  the  special 
harvest  season  permit  requires  that  the 
products  be  in  their  natural  state  and 
cannot  be  processed. 


Overweight  Pounds 

Oto    3,000 

3,100  to    5,000 

5,100  to  10,000 

10,001  and  over 


Penalty 
Over  Gross  Weight 

20  per  pound 
30  per  pound 
40  per  pound 
$100  plus  50  per  pound 


Penalty 

Under  Gross  Weight  but 

Over  Individual  Axle  Weight 

10  per  pound 

1.50  per  pound 

20  per  pound 

$100  plus  50  per  pound 


This  bill  extends  the  excess  weight 
provisions  of  the  special  harvest  season 
permit  to  forest  products.  Also  increases 
axle  weights  (not  total  gross  weight)  of 
those  vehicles  operating  with  a  special 
harvest  season  permit  as  follows: 

All  highways  but  Interstate  System: 

Weight  on  single  axle  22,000  # 
Weight  on  tandem  axle  37,000  # 

On  Interstate  System: 

Weight  on  single  axle  20,000  # 
Weight  on  tandem  axle  35,200  # 


In  addition,  this  permit  may  be  ob- 
tained by  a  farmer  whether  the  truck 
is  equipped  with  a  farm  plate  or  not. 
Should  you  desire  any  further  explana- 
tion of  these  two  bills,  please  let  me 
know. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Francis  A.  Becnel 
Enforcement  and  Truck 
Permits  Administrator 

cc:  Mr.  Verdi  Adam 


Washington  Update 

(continued  from  page  4) 
position  for  the  Secretary  to  have  taken 
on  payments. 

Congressman  John  Breaux  (D-La.)  had 
requested  to  sit  in  on  the  panel's  discus- 
sions with  Bergland,  so  that  he  could  ask 
questions  of  interest  to  Louisiana  farm- 
ers. However,  Mr.  Breaux  was  called 
away  to  chair  another  Subcommittee 
meeting,  and  Congressman  Jerry  Huck- 
aby  (D-La.),  who  is  a  member  of  the 
full  Agriculture  Committee,  asked  the 
questions  in  his  place.  Huckaby  asked 
Bergland  if  USDA  had  considered  sell- 
ing its  sugar  stocks  for  the  production 
of  gasohol.  Bergland  responded  that  stu- 
dies were  underway,  but  that  currently 
CCC  would  have  to  take  a  loss  if  sugar 
were  sold  at  a  competitive  price  for  gaso- 
hol production.  Estimates  are  that  the 
distiller  could  make  gasohol  at  a  profit 
only  if  he  could  buy  sugar  at  80  per 
pound. 
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1980  HOUMA  APPROPRIATIONS 
RESTORED 

Thanks  to  the  efforts  of  our  friends  on 
the  Congressional  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees, funds  for  close-spaced  research 
at  Houma,  for  sub-surface  drainage  at 
LSU,  Baton  Rouge,  and  for  smut  disease 
research  in  Florida  have  been  fully  re- 
stored to  the  President's  proposed  1980 
budget.  These  funds  had  been  slashed, 
as  had  many  other  research  projects  na- 
tionwide. Almost  all  ongoing  research 
funds  were  restored  to  the  Agricultural 
Research  Service,  although  funding  for 
new  projects  was  tight.  In  the  Senate 
bill,  Senator  Herman  Talmadge  (D-Ga.) 
offered  an  amendment,  which  was  ap- 
proved, to  increase  loan  guarantees  for 
gasohol  by  $500  million. 

We  owe  special  thanks  to  Senator  Ben- 
nett Johnston  (D-La.),  who  is  a  member 
of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee, 
for  his  help  on  these  appropriations  again 
this  year. 
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"Sugar  Factory  Insurance 
Specialists" 

GILLIS,  ELLIS  &  BAKER 

135  St.  Charles  Ave.  New  Orleans,  La. 

Suite  700 

Telephone  581-3334 


DARTLETT  CHEMICALS,  INC. 
Waltei    M.    Bartlett 

SUGAR  HOUSE  CHEMICALS 

COMPLETE  LABORATORY  SUPPLIES 

AND  REAGENT  CHEMICALS 

SCHMIDT  &   HAENSCH   POLARIMcTERS 

1460   South  Peters  St. 

New  Orleans,   La. 

(504)  523-4911 


Happiness  is 
employees 
who  care. 


Commercial  Members  of  the 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  CANE  LEAGUE 
OF  THE  U.S.A.,  INC. 

AMOCO  OIL  COMPANY 

Atlanta,  Georgia 

ASSUMPTION  BANK  &  TRUST  CO. 
Napoleonville,  La. 

CANE  MACHINERY  &  ENGINEERING 

CO.,  INC. 

P.O.  Box  968 

Thibodaux,  La.  70301 

COLONIAL  MOLASSES  COMPANY 
P.  O.  Box  19004  New  Orleans.  La.  70119 

COMMERCIAL  BANK  AND  TRUST  CO. 
Franklin,  La.  70538 

DEEP  SOUTH  COOPERATIVE  ASSN. 

P.  O.  Box  1066 

Thibodaux,  La.  70301 

J  &  L/HONIRON  ENGINEERING  CO.,  INC. 

P.  O.  Box  620 

Jeanerette,  La.  70544 

WESTWAY  TRADING  CORP. 

Manard  Molasses  Division 

1330  Whitney  Building 

New  Orleans,  La. 

F.  C.  SCHAFFER  &  ASSOCIATES 

1020  Florida  Blvd. 
Baton  Rouge,  La.  70802 

PELICAN  STATE  LIME  CO. 
Morgan  City,  La.  70380 

SOUTH  LOUISIANA  PCA 

P.  O.  Box  488 

Napoleonville,  La.  70390 

STANDARD  SUPPLY  Sr  HARDWARE 
CO.,  INC. 

822  Tchoupitoulas  St. 
New  Orleans.  La. 


Hire  the  Handicapped 
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THE  THOMSON  MACHINERY  COMPANY, 

INC. 

P.  O.  Box  71 

Thibodaux,  La.  70301 

WHITNEY  NATIONAL  BANK 
New  Orleans.  La. 
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Stop  Brown  Panicum. 


Why?  Because  years  of  use  by  leading  growers  have  shown 
that  just  one  pre-emergence  application  of  liquid  Fenac  " 
sugarcane  herbicide  can  eliminate  seedling  Johnsongrass  and 
other  persistent  annual  pests  like  crabgrass,  foxtail  and 
barnyardgrass    Growers  also  report  having  seen  startling  results 
on  brown  top  panicum 

Even  better,  Fenac  also  knocks  out  nine  major  broadleaf 
weeds,  including  morningglory,  dock,  chickweed  and  henbit. 

Your  sugarcane  doesn't  have  to  compete  for  sunlight, 
fertilizer,  moisture  and  row  space     Its  vigor  and  yields, 
along  with  your  profits  are  increased  by  elimination  of 
unwanted  weeds  ■■■■  m  g\ 

FENAC 


(Use  these  products  in  accordance  with  label  directions  and  only  on  those  crops 
registered  for  their  use.) 

AMCHEM  PRODUCTS    INC  .  AMBLER.  PA    19002 


Acquisitions  Division,  Serials  Dept« 
Louisiana  State  University  Library 
Baton  Rojge  Louisiana  70803 
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GILBERT  J.  "GIL"  DURBIN 
King  Sucrose  XXXVIII 

Gilbert  J.  Durbin  a  strong  articulate  proponent  of  the  sugar  industry  and 
former  official  of  the  American  Sugarcane  League  of  the  USA,  has  been  selected 
to  reign  as  King  Sucrose  XXXVIII.  "Gil",  who  resides  in  New  Orleans,  retired 
January  6,  1979,  as  Vice-President  and  General  Manager  of  the  League,  a  posi- 
tion he  held  since  1951.  Born  in  Gilliam,  Louisiana,  he  graduated  from  Belcher 
High  School  and  attended  Louisiana  State  University  where  he  received  a  B.S. 
degree  in  Agriculture  and  an  M.S.  in  Agriculture  Economics. 

His  professional  career  began  with  various  administrative  positions  with  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  in  Louisiana  and  Washington,  D.  C. 
He  worked  as  an  Agronomist  and  Associate  Editor  with  the  LSU  Cooperative 
Extension  Service  for  a  few  years  and  rejoined  the  USDA  as  District  Fieldman 
and  was  later  promoted  to  State  Executive  Officer  for  USDA  farm  programs  in 
Louisiana.  He  remained  at  this  post  until  his  affiliation  with  the  American 
Sugarcane  League  in  1951. 

The  new  King  Sucrose  has  served  as  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  Western 
Louisiana  Sugar  Producers  Association  and  of  the  South  Louisiana  Agricultural 
Improvement  Association,  Chairman  of  the  Agricultural  Committee  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  of  New  Orleans  and  of  the  Southern  Farm  Forum.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Delgadc  Plantation  Commission,  City  of  New  Orleans,  American 
Society  of  Sugarcane  Technologists  and  International  Society  of  Sugarcane  Tech- 
nologists and  the  honorary  societies  of  Phi  Kappa  Phi  and  Alpha  Zeta. 

He  is  married  to  the  former  Rachel  Wallace  O'Quin,  and  they  have  two 
daughters,  Elaine  Marie  Durbin,  wife  of  Edward  Charles  Abell,  Jr.  and  Doris 
Wallace  Durbin,  wife  of  Dr.  John  Gregory  Heard. 

AUGUST  15,  1979  ; 


WASHINGTON   UPDATE  WITH  DON  WALLACE 


DOE  FORESEES  A  PROMISING 
FUTURE  FOR  GASOHOL 

The  Department  of  Energy's  Office 
of  Policy  Evaluation  recently  released 
a  report  summarizing  the  findings  of  a 
task  force  formed  to  explore  the  poten- 
tial of  alcohol  fuels.  It  is  an  "up"  re- 
port for  gasohol  enthusiasts: 

Below  are  some  of  the  main  findings 
of  the  group: 

(1)  Through  1985,  the  contribution  of 
alcohol  fuels  is  expected  to  be  modest 
nationally  —  perhaps  displacing  as  much 
as  40,000  barrels  per  day  of  oil.  In  agri- 
cultural states,  however,  alcohol  fuels 
"may  become  significant  sources  of  local 
supply". 

(2)  The  potential  beyond  1985  may  be 
quite  large— "especially  if  major  new  eth- 
anol  and  Methanol  facilities  are  deve- 
loped during  the  early  1980's  and  if  fuel 
users  adapt  to  take  advantage  of  alcohol 
fuels'  properties". 

(3)  An  upper  limit  of  approximately 
4.7  billion  gallons  per  year  (310,000  bar- 
rels per  day)  of  ethanol  could  be  pro- 
duced from  available  raw  material  sup- 
plies using  existing  technologies,  if  con- 
version capacity  capable  of  processing 
"biomass  feedstocks"  existed.  (The  com- 
monly used  term  for  growing  crops  as 
sources  of  energy  is  "biomass".  "Etha- 
nol" is  alcohol  produced  from  the  "bio- 
mass".) 

Sugar  cane  was  one  of  the  biomass 
crops  evaluated  in  the  report.  It  was 
concluded  that  2.6  million  dry  tons  an- 
nually could  be  utilized  to  produce  150 
million  gallons  of  ethanol  per  year  by 
1990.  Production  would  remain  at  the 
same  level  through  the  year  2000.  (This 
assumes  that  cane  sugar  surpluses  are 
to  be  used— no  new  or  marginal  crop- 
land is  assumed  to  be  brought  into  pro- 
duction.) The  feedstock  which  currently 
has  the  greatest  potential  for  alcohol  pro- 
duction, in  the  near  term,  is  corn— un  to 
16  million  dry  tons,  producing  1.7  billion 
gallons  of  ethanol  yearly  could  be  util- 
ized. Much  of  the  corn  will  tend  to  be 
displaced  bv  sweet  sorghum  in  the  next 
three  decades,  however: 


As  far  as  costs  are  concerned,  the  least! 
expensive  material  from  which  to  pro-, 
duce  ethanol  in  the  near  term  is  muni- 
cipal solid  waste,   currently   costing  20 
cents   per   gallon.    Grains   are   the   next: 
lowest  in  cost.  Corn  conversion  costs  are 
estimated  at  $1.10  per  gallon,  and  sugar 
cane  at  $1.52  per  gallon. 

Sugar  cane,  however,  received  the 
highest  markets  on  "net  energy  balance" 
when  compared  to  corn  and  sweet  sor- 
ghum. This  means  that  producing  etha- 
nol from  sugar  cane  requires  less  energy 
input  per  gallon  of  ethanol  produced 
than  the  other  products. 

In  conclusion,  DAE  states  that  it  is 
"committed  to  helping  alcohol  fuels 
achieve  their  potential  in  the  nation's 
energy  future:  DOE  will  encourage  the 
production  and  use  of  alcohol  fuels  by 
helping  the  private  sector  develop  com- 
mercially feasible  production  facilities, 
and  by  backing  research  and  develop- 
ment efforts. 

SUGAR  BILL  ON  HOUSE 
FLOOR  SOON 

On  July  31st,  H.R.  2172  received  its 
final  clearance  for  consideration  on  the 
House  floor.  The  powerful  and  presti- 
gious Rules  Committee,  on  which  a 
member  of  the  Louisiana  delegation, 
Gillis  Long,  sits,  granted  the  bill  a  "rule". 
Long  was  most  instrumental  in  getting 
the  legislation  before  the  Committee 
prior  to  the  August  recess. 

The  Chairmen  of  the  two  Committees 
having  jurisdiction  over  the  bill,  the  Agri- 
culture and  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittees, appeared  before  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee to  summarize  the  important  fea- 
tures of  the  bill,  and  to  ask  that  it  be 
allowed  to  be  taken  up  on  the  House 
floor  as  soon  as  it  can  be  scheduled.  Hen- 
son  Moore  (R-La.)  also  made  a  strong 
statement  before  the  Committee  on  be- 
half of  the  bill. 

The  Congress  has  taken  its  annual 
August  recess,  but  will  reconvene  in  Sep- 
tember. It  is  expected  that  the  sugar 
bill  w  ill  be  acted  upon  sometime  during 
that  month. 
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FARM  NOTES 


Dr.  Charlev  Richard 


Heat  Treating:   It's  That  Time  of  Year  Again 


Yes,  it  is  once  again  time  to  heat  treat 
seed  cane  for  the  control  of  RSD.  For 
the  last  couple  of  years  a  lot  of  growers 
have  thought  about  heat  treating  but 
unfortunately  did  little  more.  It  is  real 
easy  to  make  excuses  why  it  wasn't  done; 
too  rainy,  land  not  ready,  unsure  of  best 
method,  past  problems  with  equipment, 
poor  stands  out  of  the  box,  etc.  It  is  true 
that  the  weather  has  not  been  the  best 
for  extensive  heat  treatment  and  that 
stand  problems  sometimes  do  occur. 
However,  these  are  still  only  excuses 
as  there  were  many  growers  that  were 
able  to  heat  treat  a  satisfactory  amount 
of  cane  and  get  good  germination  and 
disease  control. 

Why  heat  treat?  Research  shows  that 
of  the  varieties  now  grown  commercially 
in  Louisiana,  we  can  expect  a  10  to  20 
percent  decrease  in  yield.  It  may  be  that 
growers  are  seeing  limited  plant  cane 
losses  due  to  RSD  because  of  the  more 
extensive  use  of  mechanical  planters 
which  put  more  seed  in  the  furrow.  How- 
ever, if  this  seed  has  not  been  properly 
heat  treated,  then  one  can  still  expect  a 
yield  decline  in  the  stubble  crops  due  to 
RSD.  Remember,  RSD  is  primarily  a 
disease  of  the  stubble  crop  and  this  is 
where  it  causes  its  greatest  losses.  Yield 
losses  are  complicated  by  the  fact  that 
together,  RSD  and  Mosaic  cause  an  even 
greater  loss  and  the  majority  of  the  cane 
in  the  belt  has  Mosaic.  Using  the  state 
average,  a  decrease  of  10  to  20%  would 
roughly  mean  a  2  to  5  ton  loss  per  acre. 


This  may  be  enough  to  force  a  grower 
out  of  the  cane  business. 

Which  treatment  to  use?  There  are 
now  three  heat  treatment  methods  rec- 
ommended for  use  in  Louisiana.  Grow- 
ers should  find  the  method  best  suited 
to  their  situation  and  USE  IT.  Hot  air 
was  the  most  widely  used  method  and 
many  growers  successful  with  this  tech- 
nique have  found  it  beneficial  to  con- 
tinue with  it.  Hot  water,  although  not 
as  widely  used,  has  been  around  for  a 
number  of  years.  However,  this  method 
has  increased  in  popularity  and  now  at 
least  a  dozen  treatment  tanks  have  been 
set  up.  This  method  is  especially  suited 
to  bulk  handling,  where  the  sugar  fac- 
tory has  the  treatment  tank  and  the 
growers  treat  their  own  cane  at  this 
centralized  location.  The  aerated  steam 
treatment  is  the  newest  of  the  methods, 
but  already  many  growers  have  changed 
to  this  technique.  It  is  well  suited  to 
individualized  treating  with  each  farmer 
having  his  own  box,  although  there  are 
a  few  mills  and  large  growers  with  a 
central  steam  treating  unit. 

Treatment  temperatures,  duration  of 
treatment  and  method  of  harvesting  and 
handling  of  cane  for  treatment  is  some- 
what different  for  each  method.  The 
recommendations  are  a  result  of  years 
of  testing  and  evaluation.  The  sugges- 
tions that  go  along  with  each  treatment 
method  should  be  followed  as  closely 
as  possible.  Growers  have  found  that 
the  closer  thev  stick  to  the  exact  recom- 
mendations, the  better  the  results  from 
heat  treatment. 
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GUTHION 

bears  down  on 
borers. 


Sugarcane  is  a 
long-haul  crop. 
You  can't  relax  on 
sugarcane  borer 
control.  And 
nothing  bears 
down  on  borers 
like  GUTHION 
insecticide. 
Especially  when 
used  according  to 
the  system  devel- 
oped by  LSU 
entomologists: 

1.  Rely  on  beneficial  insect 
control  as  long  as  possible. 

2.  Use  entomologists  or 
trained  checkers  to  inspect  fields 
regularly  through  September. 

3.  Spray  only  when  fields  have 
a  5%  borer  infestation. 

4.  Then  spray  with  GUTHION, 
the  only  insecticide  recom- 
mended for  borer  control  by 
LSU. 

Selective  use  of  GUTHION 
reduces  insecticide  costs. 
Gives  better  borer  control  so 
you  can  grow  more  tons  of 


cane  with  higher 
sucrose  content. 
Helps  grow  better- 
quality  seed  pieces 
for  more  produc- 
tive plant-cane 
stands. 

As  long  as  you 
grow  cane,  rely  on 
GUTHION  2L  to 
bear  down  on 
borers  and  give 
you  better  control 
for  the  money. 

GUTHION  2L  is  a  RESTRICTED 
USE  PESTICIDE. 


GUTHION  is  a  Reg.  TM  of  the  Parent  Company 
of  Farbenfabriken  Bayer  GmbH,  Leverkusen. 
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Mobay  Chemical  Corporation 
Agricultural  Chemicals  Division 
Box  4913,  Kansas  City  MO  64120 
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AERATION  AND  CANE  WASH  POND 

by 
Dr.  D.  F.  Day 

Audubon  Sugar  Institute 

Louisiana  State  University 

Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana 


In  a  previous  article  (1)  it  was  pointed 
out  that  one  of  the  major  causes  of  cane 
wash  table  corrosion  was  the  acidity  pro- 
duced by  the  incomplete  oxidation  of  the 
carbohydrate  leached  from  the  cane  dur- 
ing washing.  A  possible  solution  to  this 
problem  is  to  force  completion  of  the 
carbohydrate  oxidation  by  the  addition 
of  air  (aeration). 

A  hypothetical  Louisiana  sugar  mill, 
processing  5000  tons  of  cane/day,  wash- 
ing with  2500  gal/ton,  will  generate  a 
BOD5  equivalent  to  that  produced  by 
dumping  23,000  lbs.  of  sucrose/day  into 
the  wash  pond.  In  order  to  prevent  an 
acid  water  condition  all  of  this  BOD 
should  be  removed  before  reuse  of  the 
water.  Carbohydrate  (BOD)  removal, 
from  water,  by  microorganisms  can  be 
an  anaerobic  or  aerobic  process  (prac- 
tically a  combination  of  both  is  desired). 
The  aerobic  process  is  lOx  more  efficient 
than  the  anaerobic  one.  It  is  thus  ob- 
vious that  in  order  to  speed  BOD  re- 
moval from  wash  table  effluent  the  aero- 
bic process  must  be  promoted.  This  may 
be  done  by  the  addition  of  air  to  the 
holding  pond  by  use  of  a  mechanical 
aeration  system. 

Currently,  there  are  five  different 
kinds  of  mechanical  aerators  on  the  mar- 
ket, each  with  different  efficiencies  (re- 
ported as  kg  0o  supplied /k.w.h.) 

kg  02/kwh 


Type  of  Aerator 

(average) 

Bubble  aerator 

1.4 

Air  lift 

6.0 

Paddle  aerator 

1.6 

Turbine  (Simcar) 

21 

Liquid  jet 

2.0 

Only  the  paddle, 

tin 

bine  or  jet  types 

arc   suitable   for   holding   pond   systems 

and  they  all  have  essentially  the  same 
oxygenation  efficiency.  Choices  between 
these  types  may  thus  be  made  solely  on 
an  economic  basis.  A  turbine  aerator  sys- 
tem, (the  most  common  type  in  use  in 
the  raw  sugar  industry)  will  remove  ap- 
proximately 96  lbs.  of  carbohydrate /hp- 
day  (when  working  optimally). (2)  The 
sugar  mill  described  in  the  beginning 
of  the  article  will  lose  23,000  lbs.  of  car- 
bohydrate per  day  to  the  wash  water. 
To  completely  remove  this  much  sugar 
in  24  hrs.  would  require  a  minimum  size 
holding  pond  of  50  acre-ft.  equipped 
with  4  aerators  of  60  hp.  each. 

A  mill  studying  an  aeration  system 
for  its  wash  pond  must  consider  trade- 
offs between  aerator  power,  pond  size 
and  amount  of  wash  water/ton  of  cane 
in  order  to  allow  sufficient  recycle  time 
for  the  wash  pond  to  completelv  oxidize 
the  carbohydrate  added  each  day.  If  a 
mill,  for  one  or  more  reasons,  cannot 
find  sufficient  pond  area  for  even  an 
aerated  system  to  be  effective  alternates 
such  as  the  Pasveer  or  oxidation  ditch 
should  be  considered-  although  they  re- 
quire a  higher  capital  investment. 

This  discussion  has  been,  of  course, 
theoretical,  a  complete  BOD  removal 
svstem  must  make  provision  for  the  set- 
tling of  suspended  solids  and  for  anae- 
robic degradation.  These  factors  as  well 
as  pond  and  oxidation  ditch  design  will 
be1  discussed  at  a  later  time. 


D.  F.  Day  1979 
Wash  Tabic  Corrosion   (A  Survey),  Sugar 
Bulletin,  1979. 

D.  Bcvan,  D.  H.  Foster  and  J.  A.  Allen  1968 
An  investigation  into  methods  of  disposal 
of  sugar  mill  effluents  by  aeration. 
Sugar  Research  Institute  Technical  Report 
102,  Mackay,  Queensland,  Australia. 
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Azodrin^  keeps 
your  sugarcane 
from  getting  bored, 

The  contact  and  systemic  action 
of  Azodrin"  insecticide  controls 
sugarcane  borers  outside  and 
inside  the  stalk. 

In  standing  or  downed  cane, 
Azodrin  controls  borers  that  can 
cause  weight  and  sugar  loss.  And 
Azodrin  helps  eliminate  borer 
entry  points  that  can  serve  as< 
entrances  for  disease. 

A  regular  scouting  program 
and  Azodrin  are  two  good  ways  to 
make  sure  your  sugarcane  does 
not  get  bored  by  sugarcane 
borers. 

Use  Azodrin  properly  in 
order  to  protect  wildlife  and 
safeguard  the  right  to  use 
pesticides.  Always  read  the 
Azodrin  label  before  using  and 
follow  all  directions  carefully. 

Shell  Chemical  Company, 
PO.  Box  3871,  Houston, 
Texas  77001. 


Shell 


SUGARCANE  VARIETY    RECOMMENDATIONS 
FOR   LOUISIANA  FOR  19791 


The  following  recommendations  are 
based  primarily  on  results  obtained  from 
outfield  tests  conducted  by  personnel  of 
the  USDA,  the  LSU  Experiment  Station, 
and  the  American  Sugar  Cane  League. 
For  the  1979  planting  season,  CP  65-357, 
CP  70-321,  and  CP  70-330  are  the  major 
varieties  recommended  for  general  plant- 
ing in  all  areas.  CP  61-37,  CP  67-412, 
NCo  310,  CP  48-103  and  L  62-96  have 
certain  advantages  and  perform  well  in 
certain  areas. 

All  varieties  recommended  are  suscep- 
tible to  Ratoon  Stunting  Disease  (RSD) 
and  should  be  heat  treated.  Rust  disease 
of  sugarcane  is  now  in  Louisiana  and 
smut  is  a  threat.  The  reaction  of  com- 
mercial varieties  to  these  diseases  in 
Louisiana  is  uncertain;  growers  should 
plant  a  limited  acreage  of  as  many  rec- 
ommended varieties  as  possible. 

CP  65-357  occupies  the  majority  of  the 
acreage  in  Louisiana.  It  has  consistently 
produced  high  sugar  per  acre  in  the  out- 
field tests.  It  produces  very  good  yields 
on  light  and  heavy  soils  in  all  areas  of 
the  belt.  It  is  well  suited  for  mechanical 
harvesting.  CP  65-357  has  good  mature 
cane  cold  tolerance,  but  new  growth  in 
the  fall  and  spring  shows  cold  suscepti- 
bility. CP  65-357  can  be  planted  through- 
out the  planting  season  but  responds  best 
to  September  and  October  planting. 

The  newly  released  varieties  CP  70- 
321  and  CP  70-330  both  produce  high 
sugar  per  ton  yields  and  are  similar  in 
maturity  to  CP  65-357.  CP  70-321  has 
equalled  CP  65-357  in  tons  of  cane  per 
acre,  sugar  per  ton  of  cane  and  sugar 
per  acre  in  over  70  replicated  tests  on 
light  soil  in  plant  cane,  first  and  second 

1  Prepared  for  distribution  by  Lowell  L.  Mc- 
Cormick,  LSU  Cooperative  Extension  Ser- 
vice based  on  research  conducted  by  per- 
sonnel of  the  Science  and  Education  Ad- 
ministration, USDA,  Houma,  and  by  LSU 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  personnel  in 
cooperation  with  the  American  Sugar  Cane 
League. 


stubble.  In  14  heavy  soil  tests,  CP  70- 
321  has  been  lower  than  CP  65-357  in 
tons  of  cane  per  acre  but  approximated 
it  in  sugar  per  ton  and  sugar  per  acre. 
CP  70-321  is  moderately  resistant  to 
sugarcane  borers  and  has  good  stalk 
cold  tolerance. 

CP  70-330  was  lower  in  tonnage  and 
sugar  per  acre  than  CP  65-357  in  over 
70  replicated  tests  on  light  soil.  It  was 
equal  to  CP  65-357  in  sugar  per  ton.  In 
14  tests  on  heavy  soil  CP  70-330  was 
equal  to  CP  65-357  in  tons  of  cane  per 
acre  and  was  equal  to  it  in  sugar  per 
ton  of  cane  and  sugar  per  acre.  CP  70- 
330  lacks  cold  tolerance  but  is  moder- 
ately resistant  to  sugarcane  borers. 

CP  61-37  produces  good  yields  of  tons 
of  cane  per  acre  on  both  light  and  heavy 
soils  in  plant  cane  and  stubble.  CP  61-37 
exhibits  mosaic  resistance  equal  to  CP 
48-103.  When  lodged  it  is  brittle  and 
difficult  to  harvest.  It  can  be  planted 
throughout  the  planting  season. 

CP  67-412  released  in  1975  is  a  mod- 
erate tonnage  variety  which  produces 
less  than  CP  65-357.  It  is  a  mid-season 
maturing  variety.  CP  67-412  is  generally 
adapted  to  both  light  and  heavy  soils. 
It  has  very  good  stubbling  ability. 

NCo  310  produces  good  yields  of  cane 
per  acre  but  is  low  in  sugar  per  ton  of 
cane.  It  is  well  adapted  to  mechanical 
harvesting.  This  variety  is  tolerant  to 
mosaic  disease,  borer  injury  and  cold 
damage.  NCo  310  has  proven  resistant 
to  rust  in  other  areas  and  appears  re- 
sistant here. 

CP  48-103  is  a  medium  maturing  va- 
riety and  yields  well  on  light  soils  of 
the  southeastern  and  northern  areas.  It 
has  very  good  stubbling  ability  and  is 
moderately  resistant  to  mosaic. 

L  62-96  is  an  early  maturing  high  su- 
crose variety  that  is  adapted  only  to  light 
soils.  It  is  high  in  sugar  per  ton  of  cane. 
L  62-96  should  be  planted  during  August 
and  early  September. 
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Varieties  respond  differently  to  various 
planting  dates.   The  following  planting 
order  is  suggested: 
August-L  62-96,  CP  61-37,  NCo  310, 

CP  48-103,  CP  65-357 
September  -  CP  65-357,  CP  70-321*, 

CP  61-37,  CP  67-412,  NCo  310,  CP 

48-103,  L  62-96 
October  -  CP  65-357,  CP  61-37,  NCo 

310,  CP  70-321*,  CP  70-330* 

*Based  upon  limited  data. 

It  is  important  to  heat  treat  all  varie- 
ties for  the  control  of  RSD. 

Planting  recommendations  by  areas 
for  1979  are  as  follows: 

1.  Avovelles  and  Rapides  Parishes: 

a.  Light  soils:  Early  maturing  varie- 
ties -  CP  65-357,  CP  70-321,  CP 
70-330,  and  L  62-96;  later  matur- 
ing varieties  -  CP  48-103,  NCo 
310,  CP  61-37,  CP  67-412. 

b.  Heavier  soil  types:  CP  65-357,  CP 
70-330,  CP  61-37,  NCo  310  and 
CP  67-412. 

2.  West  Baton  Rouge,  Iberville,  Ascen- 
sion and  Pointe  Coupee  Parishes: 

a.  Light  soils:  Early  maturing  varie- 
ties -  CP  65-357,  CP  70-321,  CP 
70-330  and  L  62-96;  later  matur- 
ing varieties  -  CP  48-103,  CP  61- 
37,  NCo  310  and  67-412. 


b.  Heavier  soil  types:  CP  65-357,  CP 
70-330,  CP  61-37  and  CP  67-412. 

3.  Assumption,  St.  James,  St.  John,  St. 
Charles,  Lafourche  and  Terrebonne 
Parishes: 

a.  Light  soils:  Early  maturing  varie- 
ties -  CP  65-357,  CP  70-321,  CP 
70-330  and  L  62-96;  later  matur- 
ing varieties  -  CP  48103,  CP  61- 
37  and  CP  67-412. 

b.  Heavier  soil  types:  CP  65-357,  CP 
70-330,  CP  61-37  and  CP  67-412. 

4.  St.  Mary,  Iberia  and  St.  Martin 
Parishes: 

a.  Light  soils:  Early  maturing  varie- 
ties -  65-357,  CP  70-321,  CP  70- 
330,  and  L  62-96;  later  maturing 
varieties  -  NCo  310,  CP  61-37, 
and  CP  67-412. 

b.  Mixed  and  heavier  soil  types:  CP 
65-357,  CP  70-330,  CP  61-37,  NCo 
310,  and  CP  67-412. 

5.  Lafayette  and  Vermilion  Parishes: 

a.  Light  soils:  Early  maturing  varie- 
ties -  CP  65-357,  CP  70-321,  CP 
70-330  and  L  62-96;  later  matur- 
ing varieties  -  NCo  310,  CP  61- 
37  and  CP  67-412. 

b.  Mixed  and  heavier  soil  types:  CP 
65-357,  CP  70-330,  CP  61-37,  NCo 
310  and  CP  67-412. 


SOME  VARIETAL  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  MORE  IMPORTANT 
COMMERICIAL  VARIETIES 


CP  65-357:   This  variety  has  produced 
high  sugar  per  acre  yields  in  the  out- 


Advantages 

High  sucrose 

High  tonnage 

Erect 

Early  maturing 

Good  mature  cane  cold  tolerance 

Good  stubbling  ability 


field  tests.  It  is  generally  erect  and  pro- 
duces well  on  light  and  heavy  soils. 
Disadvantages 

1.  Susceptible  to  mosaic 

2.  Susceptible  to  RSD 

3.  Susceptible  to  leaf  cold  damage 


CP  70-321:   This  variety  is  a  high  ton- 
nage and  high  sucrose  variety  which  is 
better  adapted  to  light  soils  than  heavy. 
Advantages 

1.  Early  maturing 

2.  High  sucrose 

3.  High  tonnage 

4.  Good  borer  resistance 

5.  Good  cold  tolerance 

6     Moderately  resistant  to  mosaic 


It  has   good  borer 
tolerance. 


resistance   and   cold 


Disadvantages 

1.  Brittle  during  August 

2.  Susceptible  to  RSD 


(continued  on  next  page) 
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CP  70-330:  This  variety  is  better  adapt- 
ed to  the  heavier  soil  types.  It  has  good 
Advantages 

1.  Early  maturing 

2.  Well  adapted  to  heavy  soil 
8.    Good  borer  resistance 

4.    Moderately  resistant  to  mosaic 


borer  resistance.  It  has  large  stalks  and 
an  average  stalk  population. 

Disadvantages 

1      Susceptible  to  cold 
2.    Lodges 


CP  61-37:    This  variety  has  produced 
good   cane   tonnage   on  both  light   and 
Advantages 

1.  Good  tonnage 

2.  Good  cold  tolerance 

3.  Moderately  resistant  to  mosaic 

4.  Good  stubbling  ability 


heavy  soils.  It  has  exhibited  mosaic  re- 
sistance equal  to  CP  48-103. 
Disadvantages 

1.  Late  maturity 

2.  Lodges 

3.  Brittle  when  lodged 

4.  Very  susceptible  to  borers 

5.  Susceptible  to  RSD 


CP  67-412:   This  variety  has  good  ton- 
nage. CP  67-412  is  generally  adapted  to 
Advantages 

1.  Good  stubbling  ability 

2.  Moderately  resistant  to  borers 


both  light  and  heavv  soils. 


Disadvantages 

1.  Susceptible  to  mosaic 

2.  Late  maturity 

3.  Inconsistent  performance 

4.  Difficult  to  plant 


NCo  310:  This  variety  has  performed 
well  in  the  southwestern  area  of  the 
cane  belt  and  certain  other  specific 
areas.  NCo  310  has  good  cold  tolerance 
and  adapts  well  to  mechanical  harvest- 
Advantages 

1.  High  tonnage 

2.  Good  cold  tolerance 

3.  Good  resistance  to  borers 

4.  Adapts  well  to  mechanical  harvesting 

5.  Tolerant  to  mosaic 


ing.  Although  it  is  a  relatively  high  ton- 
nage cane,  it  is  low  in  sugar  per  ton. 
NCo  310  has  proven  resistant  to  rust  and 
in  other  areas  and  appears  resistant  here. 


Disadvantage 

1 .  Lodges 

2.  Low  sucrose 

3.  Susceptible  to  mosaic 


CP  48-103:    This  is  a  mid-season  ma- 
turing  variety   and   is   well   adapted   to 
Advantages 

1.  Moderately  resistant  to  mosaic 

2.  Good  cold  tolerance 

3.  Good  stubbling  ability 


light  soils  in  certain  areas.  It  is  suscep- 
tible to  RSD  and  should  be  heat  treated, 
Disadvantages 

1.  Very  susceptible  to  borers 

2.  Susceptible  to  chemical  injury 


L  62-96:  This  variety  produces  aver- 
age yields  in  tons  of  cane  per  acre.  It 
is  well   adapted  to  the  lighter  soils.   It 

Advantages 

1.  High  sucrose 

2.  Early  maturing 

3.  Responds  favorably  to  early  planting 

4.  Moderately  resistant  to  borers 


is  a  high  sucrose  variety 
traction. 


w  1 


th   QPod  ex- 


Disadvantages 

Susceptible  to  wind  damage 

Susceptible  to  USD 

Moderate  susceptibility  to  mosaic 

Low  stalk  population  to  plant  cane 

Poor  shading  ability 
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Table  1.     1979  SUGARCANE  VARIETY  CENSUS  OF  ALL 
AREAS  OF  LOUISIANA 


Variety 


Southeastern     Southwestern  Northern 


State 

Total  Changes  1978-79 


Percent 


CP  65-357 

62 

61 

58 

61 

+  11 

NCo  310 

Tr 

28 

2 

11 

+   1 

CP  61-37 

12 

4 

19 

10 

-  6 

CP  48-103 

12 

Tr 

6 

7 

-   1 

CP  67-412 

5 

2 

3 

4 

+   1 

L  62-96 

3 

1 

5 

3 

-   1 

L  65-69 

Tr 

2 

4 

2 

-  2 

L  60-25 

1 

Tr 

1 

1 

-   1 

CP  70-321 

1 

Tr 

Tr 

1 

+   1 

CP  70-330 

1 

Tr 

Tr 

1 

1 

Tr   =   Trace  amount 


"Sugar  Factory  Insurance 
Specialists" 

GILUS,  ELLIS  &  BAKER 

135  St.  Charles  Ave.  New  Orleans,  La. 

Suite  700 

Telephone  581-3334 


BARTLETT  CHEMICALS,  INC. 
Walter    M.    Bartlett 

SUGAR  HOUSE  CHEMICALS 

COMPLETE  LABORATORY  SUPPLIES 

AND  REAGENT  CHEMICALS 

SCHMIDT  &  HAENSCH  POLAR1METERS 

1460   South  Peters  St. 

New   Orleans,   La. 

(504)  523-4911 


AUGUST  15,  1979 
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SENCOR  herbicide,  first  choice  of 
soybean  growers  for  broadleaf  and 
grass  weed  control,  is  now  registered 
for  use  in  sugarcane  in  Texas  and 
Louisiana. 

Five  years  of  pre-registration  testing 
have  proven  that  SENCOR  can  be 
used  to  control  a  wide  range  of  weeds 
without  injuring  cane.  Weeds  such  as: 
Grass  Weeds:  Foxtails,  Crabgrass, 
Seedling  johnsongrass,  Signalgrass 
(Brachiaria). 

Broadleaf  Weeds:  Spiny  amaranth, 
Field  bindweed,  Chickweed,  Curly 
dock,  Henbit,  Lambsquarters,  London 
rocket,  Marestail,  Wild  mustard, 
Winter  oats,  Pigweeds,  Common 
purslane,  Sowthistle. 

And  SENCOR  is  versatile.  You  can 
apply  it  in  the  Fall,  Spring  or  as  a  layby 


application  to  either  plant  or  stubble 
cane. 

So,  this  year,  get  dependable  weed 
control  that  helps  you  produce  more 
cane  and  sucrose  with  SENCOR. 
Order  now  from  your  chemical 
supplier.  SENCOR,  another  growing 
product  from  Mobay,  America's  fast- 
growing  chemical  corporation.        7922 


(^ 


Mobay  Chemical  Corporation 
Agricultural  Chemicals  Division 
Box  4913,  Kansas  City,  MO  64120 


SENCOR  is  a  Reg.  TM  of 
the  Parent  Company  of 
Farbenfabriken  Bayer 
GmbH,  Leverkusen. 
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The  Sugarcane  Man: 

We  have  the  long-term  financing 
that  fits  his  needs. 


There's  no  other  business 
quite  like  the  sugarcane  business. 
We,  at  the  Land  Bank,  have  spent 
more  than  60  years  serving  the 
special  long-term  financial  needs 
of  the  sugarcane  grower.  We've 
learned  a  lot  about  the  business 
during  those  years . . .  and  helped 
thousands  of  Louisiana  families 
reach  their  long-term  goals. 

Stop  in  and  visit  with  the 
president  of  the  Land  Bank  office 


serving  your  area.  Hell  have  a 
special  understanding  of  your 
needs,  because  he  lives  right 
there  where  sugarcane  is  a  major 
crop.  Chances  are  he'll  be  able  to 
help  you. 


LATSIDBATMK 


The  Land  Bank 


The  Bank  of  Generations 

Contact  the  Land  Bank  in  your  area  of  Louisiana: 

Alexandria  •  Baton  Rouge  •  Crowley  •  Lake  Providence  •  Monroe 
Opelousas  •  Rayville  •  Shreveport  •  Thibodaux 
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Advancement  of  New  Basic  Sugarcane 
Breeding  Lines1 2 


P.  H.  Dunckelman 


ABSTRACT 

Attempts  are  underway  at  the  U.  S. 
Sugarcane  Field  Laboratory  at  Houma, 
Louisiana  to  advance  new  breeding  lines 
that  are  suitable  for  the  selection  of  su- 
perior breeding  stocks  and/or  commer- 
cial varieties.  One  hundred  and  fourteen 
bi-parental  crosses  were  made  during 
1978  with  the  idea  of  combining  into 
a  composite  the  economic  features  of 
the  commercial  breeding  stocks  with  the 
hardiness  and  disease  and  pest  resistance 
of  the  wild  canes  and  related  genera. 
Over  440,000  viable  true  seeds  were  pro- 
duced and  226,000  of  these  came  from 
a  line  (Saccharum  spontaneum  L.  US 
56-15-8)  that  is  already  producing  canes 
with  commercial  potential. 


INTRODUCTION 

Basic  sugarcane  breeding  stocks,  and 
some  from  other  genera  related  to  sugar- 
cane, were  combined  in  crosses  with  se- 
lected commercial  breeding  canes  to  pro- 
duce the  true  seeds  at  the  U.S.  Sugar- 
cane Field  Laboratory,  Houma,  LA  from 
which  improved  varieties  of  sugarcane 
are  developed.  Special  emphasis  was 
placed  on  the  use  of  breeding  canes 
(US  varieties)  under  development  from 
new  lines  involving  the  wild  species  Sac- 
charum spontaneum  L.  and  the  most 
highly  recommended  commercial  breed- 
ing canes  from  the  most  recent  CP  ( Ca- 
nal Point,  FL)    and  L    (Baton  Rouge, 

1 A  contribution  from  AR,  SEA,  USDA  in 
cooperation  with  the  Louisiana  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station. 

2  This  paper  was  presented  at  the  American 
Society  Sugar  Cane  Technologists  Meeting,  Fort 
Walton  Beach,  Florida  June  20-24,  1979  and 
will  be  published  in  Proceedings.  Dr.  M.  T. 
Henderson,  Editor  of  Proceedings,  has  given 
permission  for  this  paper  to  be  published  in 
The  Sugar  Bulletin. 


LA)  agronomic  series.  The  object  of 
these  and  similar  basic  crosses  involving 
other  Saccharum  species  and  certain  ge-  i 
nera  related  to  Saccharum  (Table  1)  is 
to  combine  the  desired  characteristics  ( 
of  diverse  germplasm  into  a  composite 
in  as  short  a  time  as  possible. 

Sugarcane  crosses  were  made  for  the 
first  time  in  1972  at  this  location.  To 
circumvent  unfavorable  weather  condi- 
tions and  carry  out  the  breeding  work, 
greenhouse  and  photoperiod  techniques 
are  essential  (2,  3,  4,  5).  By  manipu- 
lating basic  and  established  sugarcane  j 
breeding  stocks  under  natural  and  arti- 
ficially controlled  environments,  it  was  | 
possible  once  again  to  make  special 
crosses  that  would  otherwise  have  been 
impossible  at  Houma. 


PARENTAL  MATERIAL 

Parental  material  used  in  current  cross- 
es included  three  clones  of  the  genus 
Ripidium,  two  of  Sclerostachya,  one  of 
Erianthus,  one  a  hybrid  of  Sclerostachya 
x  Erianthus,  two  S.  spontaneum  clones, 
two  Fx  clones  of  S.  robustum  Brandes  & 
Jeswiet  ex  Grassl,  and  several  derivatives 
(Fi,  BC2,  BC3)  of  five  S.  spontaneum 
clones  including  Pasoeroean,  SES  32B, 
SES  577,  US  56-15-8  and  US  61-2-1.  Also 
used  in  crosses  with  the  above  and  va- 
rious other  new  lines  were  21  interspe- 
cific (S.  officinarum  L.  x  S.  spontaneum 
L.  x  S.  sinense  Roxb. )  CP  and  L  com- 
mercial breeding  canes  from  older  es- 
tablished lines,  14  commercial  breeding 
canes  from  new  lines  (CP  '77  numbers 
from  the  BC3  generation  of  the  US  56- 
15-8  line  and  from  a  Sclerostachya  x  Eri- 
anthus line)  and  11  US  breeding  canes 
from  new  early-generation  wild  lines. 

In  all,  46  clones  of  diverse  genetic  com- 
position were  used  as  parents  during  the 
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flowering  period  which  lasted  from  late 
September  to  early  December,  1978. 
These  46  clones  were  representative  of 
I  the  available  germplasm  for  the  season, 
as  some  of  the  same  clones  were  repli- 
cated on  the  carts  of  the  greenhouse  and 
photoperiod  rooms,  as  well  as  on  the  out- 
door racks. 

The  choice  of  parental  material  for  the 
1978  crossing  season  was  based  on  cri- 
teria described  earlier  (6,  7,  8,  9).  With 
each  succeeding  generation  of  selected 
parent  stocks,  the  genetic  base  to  breed 
improved  sugarcanes  for  the  U.S.  main- 
land is  being  broadened.  The  immediate 
goal  is  to  develop  newer  and  better  par- 
ent canes  and  the  ultimate  goal  is  to  use 
these  parents  in  more  crosses  to  develop 
hardier,  higher  yielding  sugarcanes  with 
greater  resistanc  to  diseases,  unfavorable 
environmental  conditions  and  the  sugar- 
lane  borer  Diatraea  saccharalis  Fabri- 


cms. 


FLOWERING 


For  production  of  tassels  early  in  the 
season,  while  the  weather  was  still  warm, 
24  select  breeding  canes  were  subjected 
to  artificial  daylengths  on  the  carts  of 
the  photoperiod  house.  Twelve  of  the 
canes  were  CP  and  L  varieties  from  es- 
tablished breeding  lines,  11  were  canes 
assigned  CP  numbers  from  the  S.  spon- 
taneum  US  56-15-8  line,  and  one  was  an 
intergeneric  hybrid  (Saccharum  x  Scle- 
rostachya  x  Erianthus) . 

From  the  flowering  data  taken  in  pre- 
vious years  it  was  known  that  the  12 
canes  from  the  wild  lines  flowered  from 
2  to  3  weekc  earlier  than  the  commercial 
breeding  canes  with  which  they  were 
to  be  crossed.  Therefore,  in  order  to  syn- 
chronize the  flowering  of  the  two  groups 
of  canes,  it  was  necessary  to  start  photo- 
period treatment  of  the  commercial 
breeding  canes  at  least  2  weeks  in  ad- 
vance of  the  time  of  treatment  given  the 
wild-line  canes.  The  photoperiod  sched- 
ule used  for  both  groups  consisted  of  a 
declining  daylength  (lmin/day)  for  60 
days.  Treatment  of  the  commercial-line 
breeding  canes  was  started  on  July  1, 
1978  and  lasted  through  August  29,  1978, 
while  that  for  the  wild  canes  began  on 


July  15  and  ended  on  September  14, 
1978.  Thereafter,  some  of  the  canes  were 
left  outdoors  until  in  full  bloom  and 
others  were  brought  into  the  greenhouse 
to  hasten  tassel  emergence  and  promote 
male  fertility.  Of  680  stalks  grown  to 
maturity  in  can  cultures  placed  on  the 
photoperiod  carts,  practically  100%  were 
induced  to  flower  early  in  the  season, 
and  the  commercial  canes  were  made  to 
flower  simultaneously  with  the  wild-line 
canes. 

Approximately  1000  stalks  of  different 
genetic  stocks  were  grown  to  maturity 
on  the  carts  of  the  tall  crossing  green- 
house, and  while  no  count  of  flower- 
ing stalks  was  made,  excellent  flowering 
occurred  in  all  available  types  of  breed- 
ing material.  As  an  added  advantage, 
some  of  the  early-flowering,  early-gen- 
eration, new-line  derivatives  of  S.  spon- 
taneum  clones  flowered  simultaneously 
with  some  of  the  later-flowering  canes 
from  the  photoperiod  carts.  Furthermore, 
canes  from  both  greenhouse  and  photo- 
period carts  flowered  in  unison  with  a 
few  early-generation  new-line  breeding 
canes  taken  from  the  outdoor  racks. 
However,  canes  on  the  outdoor  racks 
did  not  flower  well  during  1978.  This 
was  due  to  three  causes:  1)  the  weather 
turned  cool  early  in  the  Fall  and  stayed 
that  way  throughout  the  crossing  season; 
2)  some  of  the  canes  that  were  moved 
from  the  racks  and  placed  between  rows 
of  tall  canes  on  the  greenhouse  carts 
were  shaded  out  by  the  taller  canes, 
causing  abortion  of  emerging  tassels  in 
the  cane  brought  in  from  the  outside; 
and  3)  limited  greenhouse  space  could 
accommodate  but  few  canes  brought  in- 
side, even  though  all  would  probably 
have  flowered  had  it  been  possible  to 
afford  greenhouse  protection  for  the 
canes  during  the  latter  weeks  of  Fall. 


CROSSING  AND  TRUE  SEED 
PRODUCTION 

The  techniques  for  making  crosses, 
ripening  the  true  seeds,  drying  the  seeds, 
germ  testing  the  seeds  and  storing  the 
seeds  have  been  described  (1,  4).  No  not- 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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(continued  from  previous  page) 

able  changes  in  techniques  of  crossing 
and  true  seed  production  were  made 
during   the   1978-79  breeding  season. 

The  season  was  marked  by  excellent 
flowering  on  the  greenhouse  and  photo- 
period  carts,  a  situation  which  allowed 
for  the  making  of  many  desired  crosses 
and  very  good  seed  set  in  most  of  the 
bi-parental  combinations.  One  Hundred 
and  fourteen  such  combinations  were 
made;  by  germination  test  counts  of  1- 
gram  samples  of  fuzz  (1),  an  estimated 
445,090  viable  true  seeds  were  produced 
(Table  1).  Seed  set  in  interspecific  sugar- 
cane crosses,  involving  563  female  (male- 
sterile)  tassels  averaged  an  estimated  790 
viable  seeds  per  tassel.  Seed  set  in  inter- 
generic  crosses  with  91  female  tassels 
had  only  47  viable  seeds  per  tassel. 

The  introduction  of  new  genetic  fac- 
tors into  Saccharum  from  the  related  ge- 
nera Ripidium,  Sclerostachya,  and  Erian- 
thus  was  tried  in  19  bi-parental  crosses 
and  over  4000  viabl  true  seeds  were  pro- 
duced. Two  crosses  were  made  for  bio- 
mass  studies  with  the  vigorous  S.  spon- 
taneum  clones  SES  84/58  and  SES  602 
in  combination  with  commercial  canes, 
and  these  produced  an  estimated  45.546 
viable  seeds.  Wild  lines  involving  various 
clones  of  S.  spontaneum  and  S.  robustum 
were  advanced  to  higher  levels  of  breed- 
ing in  93  crosses  which  accounted  for 
the  production  of  about  395,000  true 
seeds. 

Of  special  interest,  the  promising  S. 
spontaneum  US  56-15-8  line  was  ad- 
vanced from  the  BC3  to  the  BC4  genera- 
tion in  50  crosses  that  gave  an  estimated 
226,000  viable  seeds.  Since  canes  with 
high  sucrose  content  and  high  resistance 
to  mosaic  are  alreadv  being  selected 
from  BC,  progenies  of  US  56-15-8,  it 
is  anticapted  that  more  valuable  canes 
will  be  selected  from  the  BC,  generation 
of  this  line  in  the  near  future.  Other  new 
lines  are  beginning  to  show  greater  pro- 
mise as  they  are  advanced  to  higher  gen- 
erations through  the  long-term  process 
of  crossing,  selecting  and  recombining 
the  genetic  features  of  the  "best  with 
the  best"  from  each  succeeding  genera- 


tion. Tens  of  thousands  of  seedlings,  first- 1 
and  second-line  selections,  and  selections 
advanced  to  larger  replicated  trials  are! 
now  undergoing  testing  in  field  trials 
and  some  of  these  may  be  future  varie- 
ties for  commercial  sugar  production. 
Yet,  much  remains  to  be  done  in  the 
way  of  striving  to  further  improve  breed- 
ing techniques,  screening  and  use  of  the 
great  complexity  of  germplasm  now  pre- 
sent in  the  World  Collection  of  Sugar- 
cane and  Related  Genera. 
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Table  1.     Breeding  lines  under  development  at  Houma,  LA,  1978  season. 


Estimated 

Number 

number 

of 

viable 

New  breeding  line  and  generation 

crosses 

seeds 

Fi  Ripidium  bengalense 
Ft  Ripidium  elephantinum 
Ft  Ripidium  giganteum 
Fi  Sclerostachya  fusca 
Ft  Sclerostachya  narenga 

S.  spontaneum  SES  602  x  BC,  S.  spont.  US  56-15-8 
R.  kanasharoi  x  R.  bengalense 
Fx  S.  spontaneum  84/58 
(Fi  S.  spont.  x  Fi  S.  rob.)  x  Commercial 
(Fx  S.  sportf.  x  Ft  S.  rofc.)  x  BC3  S.  5pon^.  US  56-15-8 
BC3  (Sc/er.  x  Erianth.)  x  Bd  S.  spon*.  SES  32  B 
BC,  (Scler.  x  Erianth.)  x  BC,  S.  ^pon^.  US  56-15-8 
BCt  S.  robustum  NG  2S-251 
Bd  S.  robustum  NG 57-208 
BCt  S.  spontaneum  SES  577 
BCt  S.  spontaneum  US  61-2-1 
BCi  (Ccler.  x  Erianth.)  x  Scler.  narenga 
BCt  (CZer.  x  Erianth.)  x  F,  S.  spont.  US  61-2-1 
BCt  (Sc/er.  x  Erianth  )  x  BC3  S.  spdn*.  US  56-15-8 
BC2  S.  spontaneum  US-15-8 

BC3  S.  spotif.  US  56-15  8  x  BC3  S.  spont.  Pasoeroean 
BC3  S.  spont.  US  56-15-8  x  BCX  S.  spont.  US  56-15-8 
BC3  S.  spont.  US  56-15-8  x  BC3  S.  spon*.  US  56-15-8 
BC4  S.  spontaneum  US  56-15-8 
Totals 

Number  seedlings  from  germination  counts 
Grand  total 
AUGUST  15,  1979 


3 

1,136 

1 

100 

2 

498 

1 

1,152 

1 

0 

1 

9,246 

1 

0 

4 

36,300 

1 

2,835 

1 

1,701 

1 

230 

1 

528 

1 

13,320 

13 

55,198 

1 

3,800 

5 

13,188 

1 

0 

1 

500 

1 

0 

4 

29,462 

1 

1,220 

4 

3,272 

8 

29,949 

50 

226,075 

114 

429,710 

15,380 

445,090 
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Stop  Brown  Panicum. 


Why?  Because  years  of  use  by  leading  growers  have  shown 
that  just  one  pre-emergence  application  of  liquid  Fenac" 
sugarcane  herbicide  can  eliminate  seedling  Johnsongrass  and 
other  persistent  annual  pests  like  crabgrass,  foxtail  and 
barnyardgrass    Growers  also  report  having  seen  startling  results 
on  brown  top  panicum 

Even  better,  Fenac  also  knocks  out  nine  major  broadleaf 
weeds,  including  morningglory,  dock,  chickweed  and  henbit. 

Your  sugarcane  doesn't  have  to  compete  for  sunlight, 
fertilizer,  moisture  and  row  space     Its  vigor  and  yields. 
along  with  your  profits  are  increased  by  elimination  of 
unwanted  weeds  milA 

FENAC 

^filCHE 


(Use  these  products  in  accordance  with  label  directions  and  onl\;  on  those  crops 
registered  for  their  use.) 

AMCHEM  PRODUCTS    INC  .  AMBLER.  PA    19002 
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DFFICIAL  BULLETIN  OF  THE  AMERICAN  SUGAR  CANE  LEAGUE  OF  THE  U.  S.  A. 


ANNOUNCING  THE 

FIFTY-SEVENTH  ANNUAL  MEETING 

OF  THE 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  CANE  LEAGUE 

OF  THE 

U.S. A.,  INC.  g 

FRIDAY,  SEPTEMBER  28,  1979 

EVANGELINE  DOWNS  CLUBHOUSE 

Highway  167,  North  of  Lafayette 

(Towards  Opelousas) 

Lafayette,  Louisiana 

Meeting  Convenes  at  1:30  P.  M. 

At  this  Meeting  there  will  be  an  election  of  Members  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
to  serve  during  the  ensuing  year. 

All  Members  of  the  League  Will  Please  Consider 
This  as  an  Official  Notice  To  Attend 


SPECIAL  MEETING 

There  will  be  a  special  meeting  of  the  League  members  to  consider 
the  level  of  League  dues. 

Notice  of  this  special  meeting  is  on  page  10. 
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UP  FRONT 
WITH  THE  LEAGUE 


by 

Thomas  M.  Warner 


Special  Membership  Meeting 

Services  provided  to  the  Louisiana 
sugar  industry  by  the  American  Sugar 
Cane  League  are  most  important  during 
times  of  crisis.  The  current  depressed 
price  means  that  the  League  must 
strengthen  rather  than  weaken  its  ef- 
forts to  pass  reasonable  sugar  legislation, 
and  protect  our  interests  in  the  State 
Legislature  and  in  numerous  government 
hearings.  We  must  continue  our  strong 
financial  support  for  and  participation 
in  research  on  cane  varieties,  cultural 
practices,  planting  techniques,  cane  pro- 
cessing and  numerous  other  subjects. 

In  order  to  maintain  the  level  of  ser- 
vices to  our  industry,  the  League's  Board 
of  Directors  has  recommended  that 
League  dues  for  the  1979  crop  be  5  cents 
per  gross  ton  for  growers  and  5  cents  per 
gross  ton  for  processors.  A  special  meet- 
ing of  the  League's  membership  will  be 
held  on  September  28  to  vote  on  the 
dues  level.  A  notice  of  the  meeting  and 
a  proxy  form  appears  elsewhere  in  the 
Bulletin. 

League  dues  probably  provide  the 
biggest  return  a  grower  receives  on  his 
farming  investments.  A  few  of  the  things 
done  for  you  by  the  League  in  the  last 
few  years  are: 

1)  Released  four  new  cane  varieties 
(C.P.  65-357,  C.P.  67-412,  C.P.  70- 
321,  C.P.  70-330) 

2)  Fought  for  and  won  a  special  har- 
vest season  permit  for  your  trucks 
which  allows  you  to  haul  more 
weight  than  other  truckers. 

3)  Supports  good  bills  and  opposes 
bad  bills  in  the  State  Legislature. 
This  year  the  League  was  successful 
in  getting  the  Gasohol  bill  passed, 
and   defeated   a   resolution   calling 


for  a  "witch  hunt"  on  sugar  cane 
farm  labor.  In  cooperation  with  the 
Louisiana  Farm  Bureau,  the  League 
supported  passage  of  the  increased 
sales  tax  exemption  on  farm  trac- 
tors and  equipment. 

4)  Fought  for  a  high  priority  for  the 
use  of  natural  gas  in  our  sugar 
mills. 

5)  Worked  for  and  achieved  passage  of 
the  de  la  Garza  Amendments  to  the 
General  Farm  Bill  over  the  strong 
opposition  of  the  Carter  Adminis- 
tration. We  were  also  successful  in 
having  payments  made  on  the  1977 
crop.  These  actions  brought  you 
more  dollars  for  your  1977  and 
1978  cane  crops. 

6)  Worked  for  and  won,  over  the  op- 
position of  the  Carter  Administra- 
tion, an  added  $450,000  federal  ap- 
propriation to  the  U.S.D.A.  Houma 
Experiment  Station  budget  for  sug- 
ar cane  research. 

7)  Worked  for  and  won  an  added 
$200,000  state  appropriation  to  the 
LSU  Audubon  Sugar  Institute  for 
processing  research. 

8)  Worked  for  and  won  a  restoration 
of  a  $155,000  federal  appropriation 
for  Soil  and  Water  research  at  LSU. 
These  funds  had  been  completely 
cut  out  by  the  Carter  Administra- 
tion. 

9)  Retained  a  partial  overtime  exemo- 
tion  for  sugar  mill  employees.  Only 
sugar  mills  and  cotton  gins  now 
enjoy  this  exemption. 

10)  Is  currently  fighting  in  Appeals 
Court  a  lawsuit  which  questions 
the  legality  of  the  1977  crop  pay- 
ments. 

11)  Is  currently  fighting  a  major  battle 
in  Washington  for  sugar  legislation. 
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IN  THE  FIELD  WITH  LLOYD  L.  LAUDEN 


L.S.U.  CONTACT  COMMITTEE  REPORTS  -  ANOTHER  WEED 

RESEARCHER  FOR  HOUMA  STATION  -  NEW 

RIPENER.  -  BORER  CONTROL 

DR.  ELIAS  D.  PALIATSEAS  HONORED  -  PLANTING  -  PRICE 

-  THE  CROP 


Dr.  Mike  Giamalva,  LSU  Sugar  Cane 
Research  Coordinator,  has  compiled  all 
of  the  research  reports  of  1978  work 
year  and  these  are  available  for  anyone 
who  wishes  a  copy.  The  address  is  L.S.U. 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  L.S.U. 
Station,  Baton  Rouge,  La.  70803,  Atten- 
tion: Dr.  Mike  Giamalva.  The  League 
is  now  having  only  one  Contact  Com- 
mittee meeting  a  year  and  this  year  the 
meeting  was  held  to  hear  researchers 
of  the  USD  A  Houma  Station.  In  1980 
the  meeting  will  be  held  on  the  L.S.U. 
campus. 

The  League  has  been  successful  in 
obtaining  additional  federal  funds  for 
sugar  cane  research  for  the  Houma  Sta- 
tion. Some  of  these  funds  have  been 
specifically  earmarked  for  another  Weed 
Control  Scientist  at  the  Houma  Station. 
There  is  no  other  area  in  which  there 
is  a  greater  need  for  further  study  in 
the  opinion  of  many  in  the  industry  in- 
cluding the  writer.  Many  in  the  industry 
know  Dr.  Rex  Millhollen  of  the  Houma 
Station  and  know  of  his  many  years  of 
excellent  research.  He  gave  us  ditch  bank 
control  with  MSMA,  winter  weed  con- 
trol, and  control  of  Raoul  Grass.  He  has 
done  an  outstanding  job,  but  there  is 
need  for  additional  work  in  this  field. 
It  is  hoped  another  man  of  Dr.  Millhol- 
len's  caliber  can  be  found  for  this  job. 

Dr.  Freddie  Martin,  L.S.U.  Pathology 
Department,  and  Dr.  Ben  Legendre, 
USDA  Houma  Station,  have  been  work- 
ing on  a  new  sugar  cane  ripener.  Ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Martin,  this  ripener  has 
a  far  better  potential  for  Louisiana  and 
is  better  than  the  ripener  used  commer- 
cially last  year  in  Louisiana.  Dr.  Martin 


indicated  he  and  Dr.  Legendre  were 
working  closely  with  Monsanto  Chemi- 
cal Company,  the  producer  of  the  ma- 
terial. The  chemical  is  now  called  Mon 
8000.  There  will  be  an  experimental  label 
this  year  and  enough  of  the  chemical 
will  be  available  for  about  800  acres. 
There  is  a  chance  that  there  will  be  a 
full  use  label  for  the  1980  crop,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Martin. 

The  sugar  industry  is  fortunate  to  have 
a  good  team  working  on  insect  control. 
Dr.  Sess  Hensley,  USDA  Houma  Sta- 
tion, Dr.  Gene  Reagan,  L.S.U.  Entomol- 
ogy Department,  and  Dr.  Dale  Pollet, 
L.S.U.  Extension  Service,  work  very 
closely  together.  This  was  very  obvious 
to  those  attending  sugar  cane  field  tours 
this  year.  This  team  attended  many  of 
the  field  tours  and  were  on  the  program 
at  most  of  the  tours.  All  three  of  these 
experts  work  closely  with  the  consultants 
doing  commercial  borer  control  work  for 
cane  growers.  Cane  growers  who  do  not 
make  regular  and  careful  inspections  for 
borers  should  employ  the  services  of  a 
consultant.  A  good  consultant  can  save 
a  grower  money,  and  help  increase  cane 
yields. 

Dr.  Elias  D.  Paliatseas,  Sugar  Cane 
Breeder,  L.S.U.  Experiment  Station,  re- 
ceived the  very  coveted  1979  "St.  James 
Agricultural  Tours  Outstanding  Service 
Award"  for  research.  No  other  recipient 
of  past  years  deserved  this  award  any 
more  than  Dr.  Paliatseas.  He  began 
breeding  sugar  cane  in  1951  for  Louis- 
iana and  is  still  on  the  job.  In  addition 
to  his  duties  at  L.S.U.  he  has  been  a 
special  consultant  to  the  Tucuman  Agri- 

(Continued  on  page  13) 
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Spray 
SINBAR 


TERBACIL  WEED  KILLER 


this  fall. 

Stop  grass  next  spring. 


•  Applied  in  fall  or  winter,  Sinbar  keeps  your 
sugarcane  clean  until  spring  weather  permits 
you  to  cultivate. 

•  Sinbar  gives  consistent  control  of  seedling 
Johnsongrass  and  most  annual  broadleaf  weeds 
and  grasses,  including  those  tough  annual 
winter  grasses. 

•  Sinbar  is  registered  for  first-  and  second- 
year  stubble  cane,  as  well  as  plant  cane. 

With  any  chemical,  follow  labeling  instructions  and  warnings  carefully, 

Agrichemicals 
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WASHINGTON  UPDATE  WITH  DON  WALLACE 


SPOT  PRICE  PUBLISHED 
IN  NEW  YORK 

The  New  York  Coffee  and  Sugar  Ex- 
change, Inc.  resumed  publication  of  daily 
domestic  and  world  spot  prices  for  raw 
sugar  on  August  20.  The  spot  price  had 
been  suspended  for  nearly  two  years 
while  an  antitrust  suit  which  the  Jus- 
tice Department  brought  against  the  Ex- 
change was  settled  in  court. 

It  is  anticipated  that  resumed  publi- 
cation of  the  spot  price  will  provide  a 
more  reliable  basis  upon  which  the  gov- 
ernment will  determine  import  fees  for 
sugar.  Since  suspension  of  the  New  York 
spot  price,  the  government  has  formu- 
lated a  quarterly  import  fee  based  upon 
the  International  Sugar  Organization's 
quotations  for  sugar  prices.  Many  have 
argued,  including  League  Vice  President 
and  General  Manager  Charles  Hodson 
in  a  recent  letter  to  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture Bob  Bergland,  that  the  ISO  price 
"overstates  the  price  of  imported  sugar, 
causing  the  import  fees  to  be  set  at  a 
level  too  low  to  achieve  the  domestic 
market  price  objective."  Hodson  urged 
the  Secretary  to  use  the  New  York  do- 
mestic spot  when  publication  resumed, 
instead  of  the  ISO  price,  in  determining 
import  fee  adjustments.  Use  of  the  spot 
orice  is  also  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
Secretary  in  pending  sugar  legislation. 

The  method  for  determining  the  New 
York  spot  will  differ  from  that  used  be- 
fore the  1977  Justice  Department  suit. 
Justice  had  contended  that  the  Exchange 
had  been  establishing  the  spot  price  in 
a  manner  inconsistent  with  antitrust 
laws.  They  argued  that  the  daily  spot 
had  been  set  by  "agreement  or  consen- 
sus among  competing  and  self-interested 
firms".  The  Justice  Department  and  the 
Commodity  Future  Trading  Commission 
have  now  agreed  upon  a  method  where- 
by opinions  will  be  sought  from  experts 
from  various  levels  of  the  sugar  indus- 
try, rather  than  from  refiners  and  traders 
only.  Growers,  merchants,  futures  trad- 
ers,   and   users   will   be   represented    on 


"industry  rosters".  Each  day  individuals 
from  each  of  the  categories  will  be  se- 
lected at  random  to  offer  a  price  opinion, 
in  confidence,  to  an  Exchange  employee. 
The  opinions  will  then  be  averaged  and 
compared  to  the  transactions  on  the  floor 
of  the  Exchange  that  day,  and  a  spot 
price  computed. 

1979  INTERIM  LOAN  PROGRAM 
GOES  INTO  EFFECT 

USDA  has  published  final  regulations 
making  August  3,  1979  the  effective 
date  for  the  1979  crop  interim  loan  pro- 
gram. The  1979  harvest  will  be  sup- 
ported at  a  13^  per  pound  loan  level. 
If  legislation  is  not  passed  this  fall,  this 
interim  program  will  become  a  perma- 
nent one.  USDA  admitted,  in  filing  its 
final  rule,  that  out  of  the  eighty  written 
public  comments  received  in  response  to 
the  proposed  rule  published  in  May,  only 
two  favored  a  loan  program  within  the 
13-14.250  suggested  range.  All  the  rest 
felt  that  the  range  was  set  too  low.  Many 
commenators  pointed  out  that  because 
of  the  Administration's  past  failure  to 
achieve  stated  market  price  objectives- 
defended  through  fees  and  quotas— the 
loan  rate  would  become  the  price  ob- 
jective for  all  practical  purposes.  They 
felt  that  the  13tf  level  is  well  below  what 
is  necessary  to  cover  costs  of  production, 
and  that  the  loan  level  reflected  a  lower 
percentage  of  parity  than  did  the  rates 
at  which  price  support  was  made  avail- 
able for  1977  and  1978  crops. 

LTSDA  responded  that  to  equate  loan 
levels  with  market  price  objectives  was 
a  mistake,  and  that  the  Department  fully 
recognizes  the  need  to  maintain  a  dif- 
ferential between  the  two  support  levels 
in  order  to  ensure  a  viable  domestic 
sugar  industry. 

There4  are  a  few  technical,  vet  im- 
portant changes,  in  the  1979  regulations, 
as  compared  to  the  1977  and  1978  regu- 
lations: 

(1)  Under  the  1977  and  1978  crop  loan 
programs,  a  processor  could  be  relieved 

(Continued  on  page  13) 
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GUTHION 

bears  down  on 
borers. 


Sugarcane  is  a 
long-haul  crop. 
You  can't  relax  on 
sugarcane  borer 
control.  And 
nothing  bears 
down  on  borers 
like  GUTHION 
insecticide. 
Especially  when 
used  according  to 
the  system  devel- 
oped by  LSU 
entomologists: 

1.  Rely  on  beneficial  insect 
control  as  long  as  possible. 

2.  Use  entomologists  or 
trained  checkers  to  inspect  fields 
regularly  through  September. 

3.  Spray  only  when  fields  have 
a  5%  borer  infestation. 

4.  Then  spray  with  GUTHION, 
the  only  insecticide  recom- 
mended for  borer  control  by 
LSU. 

Selective  use  of  GUTHION 
reduces  insecticide  costs. 
Gives  better  borer  control  so 
you  can  grow  more  tons  of 


H  cane  with  higher 
I  sucrose  content. 

•I  Helps  grow  better- 
,,    quality  seed  pieces 

J  for  more  produc- 

I  tive  plant-cane 

I  stands. 

As  long  as  you 
I  grow  cane,  rely  on 

■  GUTHION  2L  to 
jj  bear  down  on 
|j  borers  and  give 

■  you  better  control 
I  for  the  money. 

GUTHION  2L  is  a  RESTRICTED 
USE  PESTICIDE. 


GUTHION  is  a  Reg.  TM  of  the  Parent  Company 
of  Farbenfabriken  Bayer  GmbH,  Leverkusen. 
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Mobay  Chemical  Corporation 
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AUDUBON  SUGAR  INSTITUTE  REPORT 

Wash  Table  Corrosion  (A  Survey) 

by 

Dr.  D.  F.  Day 


Severe  corrosion  of  wash  table  carrier 
chains  was  found  to  be  a  problem  in  about 
35%  of  Louisiana's  raw  sugar  mills.  This 
corrosion  significantly  shortens  the  oper- 
ating life  of  carrier  chains,  in  some  cases 
necessitating  replacement  after  one  cam- 
paign. 

A  survey  conducted  of  Louisiana  sugar 
mills  has  highlighted  the  severity  of  the 
problem. 


This  survey  highlighted  a  common 
factor  in  mills  reporting  wash  table  cor- 
rosion. These  mills  all  recirculated  their 
wash  water  at  a  fairly  high  rate,  using 
1500  gal.  of  water  or  greater  per  ton 
of  cane.  In  itself,  this  is  not  a  problem, 
however,  if  coupled  with  a  small  wash 
pond,  it  could  result  in  a  very  rapid 
turnover  of  the  pond  water  which,  in 
turn,  would  not  allow  sufficient  time  for 


Number  of  Mills  Repr 

irting 

18 

Number  of  Mills  with  Wash  Table 

Corrosion 

6 

%  Water 

Water 

Mill             pH  Wash 

Recycled 

Gal/Ton 

Gal/Min 

Source 

1                    5.5 

100 

1,720 

3,000 

Bayou 

2                4,8 

100 

2,432 

6,000 

Well 

3                 6.0 

100 

2,609 

6,000 

Condenser 

4                4-5 

100 

4,492 

10,000 

Well 

5 

100 

1,503 

5,500 

Bayou 

6                 6.9 

25 

2,334 

6,000 

River 

Two  of  the  mills  reporting  washtable 
corrosion  listed  it  as  moderate  while  the 
rest  reported  severe  corrosion.  The  acidity 
of  the  cane  wash  water  in  the  problem 
mills  ran  between  4  and  5.5.  Mill  #6  was 
an  exception,  some  other  factor,  probably 
associated  with  river  water,  appears  to 
be  responsible  for  corrosion  in  this  case. 
Some  of  the  factories  did  attempt  to  treat 
their  wash  ponds  with  lime  or  sodium 
hydroxide  but  without  great  success. 

This  lack  of  success  might  have  been 
predicted.  Wash  table  water  has  an  ap- 
preciable BOD.,  (200-600  m/1)  and  con- 
tains a  large  amount  of  suspended  solids 
(1500-2000  ppm)  of  which  only  60%  are 
are  removed  by  settling.  Because  the 
bulk  of  the  BOD  input  in  this  water 
is  in  the  form  of  carbohydrate  (sucrose), 
it  is  an  ideal  medium  for  the  produc- 
tion of  organic  acids  bv  microorganisms. 
Under  the  proper  conditions,  continuous 
recycling  of  this  water  would  lead  to 
continuous  acid  production,  rapidly  ne- 
gating the  effects  of  lime  or  sodium  hy- 
droxide addition. 


microbial  action  to  clean  the  BOD  input. 
This  would  mean  only  partial  degrada- 
tion of  the  carbohydrate  (i.e.  conversion 
to  organic  acids),  ultimately  producing 
an  acid  wash  pond.  There  are  solutions 
available  to  the  individual  mills  which 
should  alleviate  their  wash  table  cor- 
rosion problems.  If  sufficient  land  is 
available,  the  size  of  the  holding  pond 
can  be  dramatically  increased.  If  some, 
but  not  a  lot  of  expansion  room  is  avail- 
able, a  smaller  increase  in  pond  size,  cou- 
pled with  aeration  may  solve  the  prob- 
lem. When  there  is  little  room  for  pond 
expansion  an  oxidation  ditch  should  be 
considered.  However,  any  specific  treat- 
ment will  have  to  be  tailored  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  individual  factory,  i.e. 
a  simple  aerator  set-up  may  be  suitable 
at  one  place  but  not  another.  A  follow- 
up  article  will  deal  with  aeration  sys- 
tems, their  use  and  capacities. 

The  author  gratefully  acknowledges 
the  cooperation  of  the  Louisiana  sugar 
mills  in  responding  to  this  survey. 
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Poly  Honored 

Elias  Paliatseas,  Plant  Breeder  at  the 
L.S.U.  Experiment  Station  for  the  past 
28  years,  was  recently  awarded  the  St. 
James  Agricultural  Tour  outstanding  Ser- 
vice Award. 

Poly,  as  he  is  called  by  everyone,  is 
the  18th  winner  of  the  award.  The  past 
recipients  in  order  are: 

Dr.  W.  G.  Taggart 

Senartor  Allen  Ellender 

Dr.  E.  V.  Abbott 

Dr.  Claude  W.  Edgerton 

F.  A.  Graugnard,  Jr. 

Preston  H.  Dunckleman 

Ernest  R.  Stamper 

Dr.  Denver  Loupe 

Paul  G.  Borron,  Jr. 

Kermit  J.  Coulon 

Gilbert  J.  Durbin 

James  D.  Graugnard 

Dr.  James  Irvine 

Eugene  Graugnard 

Lloyd  L.  Lauden 

Rouby  Matherne 

P.  J.  deGravelles,  Jr. 


Gasohol  Dates  Changed 

The  date  for  the  Cordell  Hull  Founda- 
tion forum  on  gasohol  has  been  changed 
to  November  25-29  at  the  New  Orleans 
Hyatt  Regency.  I  now  have  a  draft  of 
the  agenda  for  the  forum  and  will  mail 
it  to  anyone  requesting  it. 
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SEPTEMBER  1,  1979 


TO:  THE  MEMBERS  AMERICAN  SUGAR  CANE 
LEAGUE  OF  THE  U.S.A.,  INC. 

Notice  of  Special  Meeting 

This  is  to  notify  you  that  by  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  a  special  meet- 
ing of  the  members  of  this  corporation  has  been  called  to  be  held  on  the  28th 
day  of  September,  1979,  at  10:30  o'clock  a.m.  in  the  Evangeline  Downs  Club 
House,  on  State  Highway  167,  north  of  Lafayette  (toward  Opelousas),  Lafayette, 
Louisiana.  The  purpose  of  said  meeting  is  to  consider  and  adopt  amendments 
to  Paragraphs  One  (1)  and  Two  (2)  of  Article  Five  (V)  of  the  Charter  of  this 
corporation  so  that  said  paragraphs  shall  read  as  follows: 

1.  PRODUCER  MEMBER:  An  individual,  firm  or  corporation  producing 
or  growing  sugar  cane,  but  not  processing  or  manufacturing  such  cane  into  cane 
products,  shall  be  a  Producer  Member.  The  dues  for  such  membership  based 
on  the  crops  of  1979  and  subsequent  years  shall  be  five  cents  (50)  per  ton  of 
gross  sugar  cane  produced  and  sold.  Producer  Members  may  authorize  the 
owner  of  the  factory  purchasing  their  cane  to  pay  the  membership  fee  for  their 
account. 

2.  PROCESSOR  MEMBER:  An  individual,  firm  or  corporation  (including 
a  cooperative  association)  operating  a  sugar  factory  or  factories,  processing  sugar 
cane,  or  operating  a  farm  and  a  sugar  factory  or  factories  growing  and  process- 
ing sugar  cane,  shall  be  a  Processor  Member.  The  dues  for  such  membership 
based  on  the  crops  of  1979  and  subsequent  years  shall  be  the  sum  of  (1)  five 
cents  (50)  per  ton  of  gross  sugar  cane  processed  (including  cane  produced  by 
such  processor)  and  (2^  five  cents  (50)  per  ton  of  gross  cane  produced  and  pro- 
cessed or  sold  by  such  processor. 

If  you  cannot  attend,  you  may  vote  by  proxv.  The  form  below  may  be  used 
for  that  purpose. 

R.  CHARLES  HODSON,  JR. 

General  Manager 
New  Orleans,  Louisiana 
September  1,  1979 

PROXY 

I  (We), . . ,  a  member  of  the 

American  Sugar  Cane  League  of  the  U.S.A.,  Inc.,  do  hereby  constitute  and  appoint 

or  in  his  absence, 

. .,  my  (our)  true  and 

lawful  proxy  in  my  (our)  name,  place  and  stead,  to  vote  upon  the  membership 
owned  by  me  (us)  and  standing  in  my  (our)  name,  as  my  (our)  proxy,  at  the 
special  meeting  of  the  members  of  said  American  Sugar  Cane  League  of  the  U.S.A., 
Inc.,  to  be  held  on  the  28th  day  of  September  1979.  at  10:30  o'clock  a.m.  at  Evan- 
geline Downs  Club  House,  on  State  Highway  167,  north  of  Lafayette  (towards 
Opelousas),  Lafayette,  Louisiana,  or  at  any  adjournment  or  adjournments  thereof, 
and  particularly  authorize  my  (our)  proxy  vote  my  (our)  membership  upon  the 
proposed  Charter  amendments  set  forth  in  the  notice  of  said  meeting  dated  Sep- 
tember 1,  1979. 

IN  WITNESS  WHEREOF,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand,  this 

day  of ,  1979. 


Signature 
Gross  tons  of  cane  ground  from  1978  crop 
on  which  League  dues  were  collected: 
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A  Good  Lender 
Recognizes  Your  Potential, 
Understands  Your  Problems 


And  Appreciates  Your  Professionalism 


Agricultural  finance,  like  farming  and  ranching, 
is  a  highly  professional,  specialized  business 
today.  With  loans  running  into  the  tens  and 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars,  your  lender 
becomes  your  financial  partner.  And  a  good 
partner  needs  to  understand  the  problems  of 
agriculture.  He  or  she  must  recognize  the 
potential  of  a  changing  agricultural  market.  And 
perhaps  most  of  all,  he  or  she  must  appreciate. the 
professionalism  required  to  be  a  farmer  and  a 
rancher  these  days. 

That's  a  lot  to  ask  of  a  lender. 
But  that's  one  of  the  reasons  that  400,000  farmers 
and  ranchers  borrow  from  their  local  Production 
Credit  Association. 

PCAs  specialize  in  agriculture.  They  lend  only  to 
farmers  and  ranchers.  They  have  to  understand 
and  appreciate  agriculture. 

They  are  totally  committed  to  agriculture.  This 
means  you  can  count  on  PCA  to  continue 
financing  agriculture,  even  during  tough  times. 
No  worry  about  PCA  jumping  in  and  out  of 
agricultural  financing  as  the  farm  economy 
changes.  No  worry  about  PCA  having  to  balance 
its  farm  loans  with  loans  to  other  industries. 
We've,  been  serving  farmers  and  ranchers 
exclusively  for  45  years  now.  We'll  be  serving 
them  for  many  more  years. 

This  loyalty  to  agriculture  is  one  more  reason  that 
American  farmers  and  ranchers  borrow  more 
production  money  from  PCA  than  any  other 


private  lender. 

Here  are  a  few  other  reasons: 

■  PCAs  charge  only  simple  interest,  which  can 
save  you  many  dollars  over  a  year. 

«  PCAs  offer  valuable  financially-related  services. 

a  When  you  borrow  from  PCA,  you  become  a 
voting  member  of  one  of  the  nation's  finest 
agricultural  cooperatives.  (Who  else  gives  you  a 
voice  in  a  multi-million  dollar  financial 
organization?) 

m  PCA  has  access  to  armuhi-billion  dollar  money 
market,  which  means  that  it  can  handle  most  any 
size  farm  or  ranch  loan,  right  in  its  own  territory. 
And  when  farmers  talk  PCA  listens.  So  give  us  a 
call.  Or  drop  by  the  nearest  PCA  office.  Let's  talk. 


Sugar  Country  PCAs 

Alexandria  PCA  448-0841 
DeRidder  463-5508 
Marksville  253-7829 
Natchitoches  352-6486 
Oberlin  639-4896 

Baton  Rouge  PCA  272-1905 
Amite  748-8655 
Clinton  683-8889 
Covington  892-8424 
Franklinton  839-2385 
Greensburg  222-4287 
New  Roads  638-6408 


Opelousas  PCA  948-3003 
Lafayette  232-3012 
New  Iberia  364-0217 
St.  Martinville  394-3430 
VHIe  Platte  363- 181 9 
St.  Landry  Parish  948-3062 

South  Louisiana  PCA  369-7214 
Raceland  537-3657 
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Commercial  Members  of  the 


FREE  CLASSIFIED 
ADS 


AMERICAN  SUGAR  CANE  LEAGUE 
OF  THE  U.S.A..  INC. 


FOR  SALE:  Two  Cameco  harvesters.  Young's 
Industries,  P.  O.  Box  258,  Youngsviile,  La. 
70592.  Phone  (318)  856-5316. 

FOR  SALE:  One  poiariscope,  one  Bobcat,  one 
payloader  with  grab.  Columbia  Sugar  Co., 
Franklin,  La.   70538.   Phone   (318)   828-3321. 

FOR  SALE:  20  ft.  Boudreaux  tandem  dump 
wagon,  1210  David  Brown  tractor  with  flex 
boom  Broussard  loader,  Thomson  rotary  ditcher, 
Thomson  Jr.  harvester,  two  20.8  X  38  inch 
tires  and  tubes,  other  miscellaneous  equip- 
ment. Phone  (504)  526-8696  after  5  p.m.  or 
(504)  526-4252  between  7:30  and  4:30. 

FOR  SALE:  All  planting,  cultivating,  and  har- 
vesting equipment  for  a  650  acre  sugar  cane 
farm.  Phone  (318)  346-2529  or  346-2098. 


"Sugar  Factory  Insurance 
Specialists" 

GILLIS,  ELLIS  &  BAKER 

135  St.  Charles  Ave.  New  Orleans,  La. 

Suite  700 

Telephone  581-3334 


BARTLETT  CHEMICALS,   INC. 
Waltet    M    Bartlett 

SUGAR  HOUSE  CHEMICALS 

COMPLETE   LABORATORY  SUPPLIES 

AND   REAGENT  CHEMICALS 

SCHMIDT  &   HAENSCH   POLARIMETERS 

1460    South    Peters    St. 

New    Orleans.    La. 

(504)  523-4911 


AMOCO  OIL  COMPANY 

Atlanta,  Georgia 

ASSUMPTION  BANK  &  TRUST  CO. 

Napoleonville,  La. 


CANE  MACHINERY  &  ENGINEERING 

CO..  INC. 

P.O.  Box  968 

Thibodaux,  La.  70301 


COLONIAL  MOLASSES  COMPANY 
P.  O.  Box  19004  New  Orleans.  La.  70119 


COMMERCIAL  BANK  AND  TRUST  CO. 
Franklin,  La.  70538 

J  &  L/HONIRON  ENGINEERING  CO.,  INC. 

P.  O.  Box  620 

Jeanerette,  La.  70544 

WESTWAY  TRADING  COUP 

Manard  Molasses  DivisioD 

1330  Whitney  Building 

New  Orleans,  La. 


F.  C.  SCHAFFER  &  ASSOCIATES 

1020  Florida  Blvd. 
Baton  Rouge,  La.  70802 

PELICAN  STATE  LIME  CO. 
Morgan  City,  La.  70380 

SOUTH  LOUISIANA  PCA 

P.  O.  Box  488 

Napoleonville,  La.  70390 

STANDARD  SUPPLY  &  HARDWARE 
CO..  INC. 

822  Tchoupitoulas  St. 
New  Orleans,  La. 

THOMSON  INTERNATIONAL  COMPANY 

INC. 

P.  O.  Box  71 

Thibodaux.  La.  70301 


WHITNEY   NATIONAL   BANK 
New  Orleans.  La. 
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IN  THE  FIELD 

(continued  from  page  4) 

cultural  Experiment  Station  in  Argen- 
tina, where  he  still  serves  in  this  ca- 
pacity. 

In  introducing  Dr.  Paliatseas,  Mr.  F.  A. 
Graugnard,  Manager,  St.  James  Sugar 
Cooperative,  had  this  to  say  in  his  open- 
ing statement: 

"Our  recipient  is  a  person  who  is  al- 
ways in  the  background  working  dili- 
gently for  our  industry.  You  may  have 
never  heard  his  name,  but  he  has  worked 
for  you.  He  was  born  in  Exhorlan, 
Greece,  Dec.  25,  1911.  He  is  Dr.  Elias  D. 
Paliatseas  affectionately  known  as  Poly 
to  his  friends  and  co-workers  throughout 
the  sugar  cane  world." 

Poly  received  his  B.S.  degree  in  Greece 
in  1936,  a  M.S.  degree  in  Agronomy  in 
1951  from  L.S.U.  and  was  awarded  his 
Ph.D.  in  Plant  Pathology  from  L.S.U.  in 
1954. 

The  methods  and  techniques  of  sugar 
cane  breeding  developed  by  him  at 
L.S.U.  are  being  used  in  many  parts  of 
of  the  world  today.  He  has  been  an  out- 
standing researcher  and  he  has  given  the 
Louisiana  sugar  industry  service  which 
is  hard  to  match.  The  American  Sugar 
Cane  League  congratulates  Dr.  Elias  D. 
Paliatseas. 

Some  cane  was  planted  before  Sep- 
tember but  frequent  rainfall  through- 
out the  cane  belt  prevented  more  from 
being  planted.  Growers  along  the  Lower 
Mississippi  River  area  did  more  August 
planting  than  growers  elsewhere  in  the 
belt.  Planting  rates  mentioned  by  sev- 
eral growers  indicated  about  four  and 
one-half  to  five  to  one.  Most  growers 
used  the  best  cane  on  the  farm  for  seed 
at  this  time. 

There  appears  to  be  an  all  out  deter- 
mination on  the  part  of  growers  to  make 
a  full  planting.  Growers  know  that  a 
small  planting  always  hurts  yields  in  the 
future. 

Since  the  New  York  Coffee  and  Sugar 
Exchange  again  began  quoting  a  domes- 
tic price  of  sugar  on  August  20  this  year, 
the  domestic  price  quotation  has  ranged 


from  a  low  of  $15.64  to  a  high  of  $15.99 
per  hundred  weight.  It  is  hoped  that 
this  quotation  will  again  establish  sta- 
bility in  the  sugar  market. 

Most  cane  growers  expect  this  crop 
to  be  10  to  15  percent  better  than  the 
1978  crop.  It  is  always  difficult  to  de- 
termine what  any  Louisiana  cane  crop 
will  produce,  but  it  is  encouraging  when 
growers  are  optimistic.  Although  the 
crop,  in  general,  does  look  good  there 
are  more  than  a  few  poor  fields.  These 
will  weigh  heavily  in  the  overall  yields 
for  the  crop.  In  spite  of  this,  it  is  the 
writer's  opinion  that  this  crop  will  be 
at  least  15  percent  better  than  the  1978 
crop  from  a  net  ton  per  acre  basis.  The 
optimism  here  is  because  of  the  large 
planting  last  year,  the  large  amount  of 
C.P.  65-357  and  the  better  stalk  popula- 
lation  this  vear. 


Washington  Update 

(continued  from  page  6) 

of  the  requirement  to  pay  no  less  than 
the  price  support  rate  specified  by  CCC 
if  "normal  and  traditional  customs  or 
practices  agreed  upon  between  the  pro- 
ducer and  processor  with  respect  to  the 
marketing  of  sugarbeets  and  sugarcane 
or  the  products  processed  therefrom 
would  cause  any  reduction  in  the  spe- 
cified support  price".  The  waiver  pro- 
vision was  not  included  in  the  1979  crop 
regulations,  with  the  exception  of  certain 
beet  processors  in  the  eastern  region 

(2)  For  the  1977  and  1978  crops,  loans 
matured  on  the  last  day  of  the  eleventh 
month  following  the  month  of  disburse- 
ment. After  consideration  of  comments, 
however,  USDA  decided  to  establish 
loan  maturity  on  the  last  day  of  the 
ninth  month  following  the  date  of  dis- 
bursement. The  primary  advantage  of 
the  shortened  maturity  period  is  to  allow 
processors  to  make  room  in  their  ware- 
houses for  new  crop  sugar. 

(3)  As  was  the  case  with  the  1978  pro- 
gram, loan  and  support  rates  will  vary 
among  regions  because  of  differences  in 
transportation  costs  to  marketing  areas. 
Louisiana  will  therefore  receive  the  high- 
est loan  support  among  the  cane  regions, 
at  13.30  cents  per  pound. 
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SUGAR 
LEGISLATION 


FACT  SHEET 


THE  U.S. 
SUGAR  INDUSTRY 

Nearly  14,000  farm  families  in  18 
states  grow  sugarbeets  and  more 
than  5,000  farmers  are  involved  in 
sugarcane  production  in  Florida, 
Texas,  Hawaii  and  Louisiana.  This 
production  accounts  for  approxi- 
mately 55%  of  sugar  used  domes- 
tically. The  remaining  45%  must 
be  imported. 

Approximately  100,000  employees 
work  on  these  farms  and  in  44  beet 
processing  plants  and  48  cane 
processing  plants.  However,  7  beet 
plants  and  3  cane  plants  have 
closed  in  the  past  year  because  of 
low  sugar  prices. 

There  were  5,894,000  short  tons, 
raw  value,  of  U.S.  sugar  produced 
in  1978  eliminating  the  need  to  be 
totally  dependent  on  foreign  pro- 
ducers. 


What's  at  Issue  and  at  Stake 

for  U.S.  Producers  and  Consumers 

The  issue  in  brief:  Without  a  national  sugar  policy  such 
as  contained  in  The  Sugar  Stabilization  Act  of  1979,.the  U.S. 
sugar  industry  faces  likely  collapse — leaving  U.S.  citizens 
in  the  clutches  of  a  new  worldwide  cartel — this  one  keyed 
to  food. 

Some  commonly  asked  questions  .  .  . 

How  much  would  this  proposed  program  raise  the  price  paid  by  U.S. 
consumers  for  sugar? 

Very  little.  In  fact,  the  Carter  Administration's  plan  to  raise  the  price 
less  than  one  cent  per  pound — from  15  to  15.8  centr  -which,  based 
on  current  consumption,  would  mean  no  more  thar  3.00  per  year 
more  for  a  family  of  four.  This  modest  increase  would  enable  most 
U.S.  growers  to  stay  in  business. 

(over) 


A  DECADE  OF  SUGAR 


$1.44 


If  you  have  more  questions  you'd  like  to  have  answered 
about  this  issue,  please  call  (202)  296-4820. 
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Is  legislation  really  necessary' 


Can  you  give  a  concrete  example': 


Sugar  is  grown  in  the  U.S.  (see  box  on  other  side)  by 
nearly  20,000  farm  families,  who  employ  with  sugar 
processors  approximately  100,000  workers.  For  most 
U.S.  producers  who  supply  American  consumers  with 
about  55  percent  of  the  sugar  they  use,  it  has  been  a 
constant  struggle  to  stay  in  business.  In  fact,  of  the 
nearly  100  cane  and  sugar  beet  processing  plants 
which  existed  just  a  year  ago,  ten  have  been  forced 
out  of  business. 


Well,  if  the  U.S.  had  produced  no  sugar  in  1978, 
and  relied  exclusively  on  imports  for  the  10.9  million 
short  tons  we  consumed,  the  impact  on  world  prices 
would  have  been  dramatic.  Initially,  it  would  have 
meant  a  6.4  million  short  ton  increase  in  U.S.  de- 
mand for  sugar  imports — almost  a  50  percent  in- 
crease in  the  demand  for  world  free  sugar.  That 
probably  would  have  meant  an  increase  in  the  world 
price  of  sugar  of  several  hundred  percent — per- 
haps reaching  the  record  highs,  or  surpassing  the 
record  highs,  of  1974. 


Why  is  it  in  the  interest  of  U.S.  consumers  to  main- 
tain a  viable  domestic  sugar  industry? 

If  recent  past  history  tells  us  anything  at  all,  it's  that 
only  a  domestic  industry  can  assure  U.S.  consumers 
adequate  supplies  at  reasonable  prices.  Put  another 
way,  allowing  the  U.S.  to  become  totally  dependent 
on  foreign  producers  would  mean  that  U.S.  con- 
sumers would  have  to  suffer  the  consequences  of  the 
wildly  fluctuating  prices  and  supplies  which  charac- 
terize the  world  market — as  we  saw  happen  in  1974, 
when  the  price  of  sugar  shot  up  from  12  to  65  cents 
in  less  than  six  months. 


What  is  the  so-called  world  sugar  market  and  how 
does  it  work? 

The  world  sugar  market  is  an  international  dumping 
market  with  very  little  free  trade  and  no  "fair  trade'' 
at  all.  Some  85%  of  the  sugar  produced  around  the 
world  is  consumed  in  the  country  of  origin.  Five- 
sixths  of  all  sugar,  and  over  half  of  that  amount 
traded  internationally,  is  subject  to  government  con- 
trols and  protected  by  such  trade  agreements  as 
Cuba's  pact  with  the  USSR,  the  European  Economic 
Community's  agreement  with  African,  Caribbean  and 
Pacific  countries  and  Australia's  pact  with  Japan. 
What's  left  over — if  there  is  any — is  dumped  in  the 
world  marketplace  with  no  commitment  for  buyers 
or  sellers.  If  supplies  are  scarce,  as  they  were  in  the 
early  1970's,  prices  are  high.  But,  if  there's  a  sur- 
plus, as  is  currently  the  case,  prices  are  well  below 
the  cost  of  production  any  place  in  the  world.  The 
U.S.  is  virtually  the  only  major  importer  with  no 
long-term  policy  to  protect  its  own  sugar  producers 
and  consumers  from  this  unreliable,  residual  world 
sugar  market. 


Besides  making  sure  U.S.  consumers  have  all  the 
sugar  they  want,  at  reasonable  prices,  what  other 
benefits  would  the  proposed  legislation  have? 

Because  the  desired  price  level  would  be  accom- 
plished through  a  combination  of  import  fees  and 
back-up  import  quotas,  it  would  mean  a  sizeable 
income  for  the  U.S.  Treasury.  Based  on  a  world  price 
of  ten  cents  per  pound — which  is  well  above  the 
present  level  of  7-8  cents  per  pound — the  U.S.  Treas- 
ury would  realize  an  additional  $490  million  from 
tariffs  and  fees  if  we  import  five  million  tons  of 
foreign  produced  sugar.  Any  direct  payment  to 
growers  to  especially  assist  small,  family  farmers 
would  not  exceed  a  half  cent  per  pound  (this  is  con- 
sistent with  existing  commodity  programs).  Thus 
there  would  be  an  outlay  of  only  $45  million  but  the 
end  result  would  be  a  $445  million  net  gain  to  the 
Treasury. 


What  are  the  major  provisions  of  the  proposal? 

The  proposed  sugar  price  stabilization  act  would  do 
the  following: 

1.  It  would  authorize  U.S.  participation  in  the  Inter- 
national Sugar  Agreement. 

2.  It  would  support  the  domestic  price  of  raw  sugar 
near  the  cost-of-production  level  of  crop  years 
1979-81. 

3.  The  price  would  be  supported  primarily  through 
the  use  of  import  fees,  with  back-up^  import 
quotas.  A  maximum  1/2  0  per  pound  direct  pay- 
ment would  be  made  to  producers  to  assure  a 
return  tied  to  cost-of-production  increase. 

4.  Field  workers  would  be  guaranteed  wages  set  at 
levels  above  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  minimum. 
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Stop  Brown  Panicum. 


Why?  Because  years  of  use  by  leading  growers  have  shown 
that  just  one  pre-emergence  application  of  liquid  Fenac  " 
sugarcane  herbicide  can  eliminate  seedling  Johnsongrass  and 
other  persistent  annual  pests  like  crabgrass,  foxtail  and 
barnyardgrass    Growers  also  report  having  seen  startling  results 
on  brown  top  panicum 

Even  better,  Fenac  also  knocks  out  nine  major  broadleaf 
weeds,  including  morningglory,  dock,  chickweed  and  henbit. 

Your  sugarcane  doesn't  have  to  compete  for  sunlight, 
fertilizer,  moisture  and  row  space     Its  vigor  and  yields, 
along  with  your  profits  are  increased  by  elimination  of 
unwanted  weeds  PPAIAA 

FENAC 


(Use  these  products  in  accordance  with  label  directions  and  only  on  those  crops 
registered  for  their  use.) 

AMCHEM  PRODUCTS    INC  .  AMBLER.  PA.   19002 
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IN  THE  FIELD  WITH 
LLOYD  L.  LAUDEN 


Planting  —  New  Varieties 

Rainy  weather  has  materially  restricted 
cane  planting.  Growers  who  intended  to 
harvest  early  maturing  soybeans  then 
prepare  land  for  cane  are  much  delayed. 
It  has  been  too  wet  to  harvest  many 
beans.  The  small  amounts  of  early  har- 
vested beans  were  penalized  badly  for 
high  moisture  and  damage.  The  lower 
Mississippi  River  area  is  more  advanced 
in  planting  cane  than  other  areas.  Grow- 
ers who  planted  before  September  first 
indicated  cane  was  heavy  and  planted 
at  a  fairly  good  ratio. 

Growers  will  be  pleased  to  learn  that 
two  new  varieties,  C.P.  72-356  and  C.P. 
72-370,  are  being  increased  on  Secondary 
Stations  for  possible  release  next  year. 
Both  these  varieties  look  promising  from 
a  cane  yield  and  sugar  per  acre  stand- 
point. The  League's  Variety  Advance 
Committee  also  recommended  that  two 
other  new  varieties  be  transferred  to 
Secondary  Stations  for  increase  for  pos- 
sible release  in  the  future.  Data  taken 
by  L.S.U.,  the  League  and  the  U.S.D.A. 
will  determine  whether  these  two  canes 
will  be  further  increased  for  possible  re- 
lease or  dropped. 

In  addition  to  these  4  new  unreleased 
canes  the  Committee  recommended  that 
55  unreleased  varieties  be  continued  in 
the  testing  program.  Out  of  the  group  of 
new  and  promising  unreleased  varieties, 
it  is  hoped  that  two  or  more  will  be 
better  than  the  present  commercial  va- 
rieties. 


There  are  many  more  potential  varie- 
ties in  the  variety  pipeline.  Each  year 
100,000  or  more  seedling  varieties  are 
sent  to  the  plots  at  L.S.U.  and  at  the 
Houma  Station.  The  team  effort  of  the 
League  together  with  L.S.U.  and  the 
U.S.D.A.  should  be  able  to  find  an  out- 
standing variety  for  Louisiana  cane 
growers. 

Those  working  in  the  variety  program 
have  made  progress  in  increasing  sugar 
per  ton.  Present  day  varieties  are  higher 
in  sucrose  and  earlier  in  maturity.  In  in- 
creasing tons  of  cane  per  acre  progress 
has  not  been  as  good.  In  fact  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  find  a  new  unreleased  variety  with 
the  vigor  of  C.P.  65-357,  particularly  in 
plant  cane.  Growers  know  that  C.P.  65- 
357  is  good  in  plant  cane  but  stubbling 
ability  is  not  outstanding.  Every  effort 
is  being  made  to  find  varieties  that  will 
stubble  well  and  better  than  C.P.  65-357. 

The  variety  development  program  has 
15  locations  in  the  sugar  belt  where  new 
varieties  are  planted  in  replicated  plots 
for  testing.  There  are  also  41  Secondary 
Stations,  and  two  Primary  Stations  geo- 
graphically located  around  the  belt  where 
new  unreleased  canes  are  increased  for 
possible  release.  L.S.U.  and  the  Houma 
Stations  also  make  cane  flower  and  pro- 
duces true  seed  of  sugar  cane  for  the 
cane  selection  and  infield  testing  pro- 
gram. Growers  who  have  a  desire  to  see 
any  or  all  parts  of  this  program  are  free 
to  visit  with  us  at  any  time.  County 
Agents  in  the  belt  work  closely  with  this 
team  and  will  be  happy  to  assist  growers 
to  locate  any  of  these  plots. 
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UP  FRONT 
WITH  THE  LEAGUE 


by 
Thomas  M.  Warner 


Southern  Mutual  Help  Association 

September  7,  1979 

Sr.  Anne  Catherine  Bizalion 

Executive  Director 

Southern  Mutual  Help  Association,  Inc. 

1604  Main  Street 

Jeanerette,  Louisiana  70544 

Dear  Sr.  Anne  Catherine  Bizalion: 

I  write  you  again  in  a  continuation  of 
our  efforts  to  obtain  information  that  I 
feel  we  of  the  American  Sugar  Cane 
League,  as  well  as  the  public  in  general, 
are  entitled  to  concerning  the  Southern 
Mutual  Help  Association. 

As  you  are  aware,  our  concern  is  on 
behalf  of  the  sugar  cane  farmers  of 
Louisiana.  The  membership  of  the  Ameri- 
can Sugar  Cane  League  includes  farm- 
ers who  produce  more  than  97%  of  the 
sugar  cane  grown  in  Louisiana.  Our  con- 
cern stems  from  the  observation  that 
during  a  number  of  years  one  of  the 
principal  activities  of  the  Southern  Mut- 
ual Help  Association  appears  to  have 
been  to  make  unfounded  derogatory 
comments  about  the  sugar  cane  farmers 
of  Louisiana. 

According  to  newspaper  reports,  South- 
ern Mutual  Help  Association  has  received 
in  recent  years,  and  is  now  applying  for, 
grants  from  various  government  agencies 
totaling  hundreds  of  thousands,  and  pos- 
sibly even  millions,  of  dollars. 

Taxpayers  have  the  right  to  know  how 
their  tax  money  is  spent.  In  May  and 
June  of  this  year  1  requested  certain  in- 


formation from  you  regarding  govern-  j 
ment  grants  SMHA  has  either  received,' 
or  applied  for.  When  you  refused  to  pro-  j 
vide  the  information,  I  urged  you  to  re-j 
consider  your  decision. 

On  behalf  of  the  Louisiana  sugar  cane 
farmers  I  again  urge  you  to  reconsider 
your  decision,  and  strike  a  blow  for  free- 
dom of  information  by  releasing  the  fol- 
lowing: information: 


(1)  The  amount  of  each  such  grant  re- 
ceived in  the  last  three  years,  the 
government  agency  which  made  it, 
and  the  time  period  during  which 
it  was  spent, 

(2)  The  purpose  of  each  grant,  and 
any  available  government  study  of  I 
the  effectiveness  of  the  expendi- 
tures, 


(3) 


(4) 


The  amounts  and  purposes  of  any 
such  grants  now  being  applied  for, 
and  the  government  agency  or 
agencies  involved, 


A  detailed  breakdown  of  the  ex- 
penditures made  under  each  grant1 
received,  and  proposed  expendi- 
tures under  grants  now  being  ap- 
plied for. 

You  have  previously  refused  to  furnish 
the  above  information  under  the  pretense 
that  your  organization  is  a  private  one, 
and  this  would  disclose  sensitive  bud- 
getary and  funding  information.  If  you 
persist  in  your  refusal  for  the  reason 
stated,  I  now  make  one  very  firm  re- 
quest which  cannot  be  refused  with  this 
as  a  stated  reason.  Please  furnish  us  the 
names  of  the  agencies  of  the  United 
States  Government  from  which  vou  have 
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obtained  grants  and  the  names  of  those 
agencies  to  which  you  have  filed  requests 
for  grants,  and  the  dates  of  such  grants 
and  requests. 

Considering  the  controversial  activities 
of  Southern  Mutual  Help  Association,  all 
taxpavers  want  to  know  and  are  entitled 
to  know  how  much  government  funding 
your  organization  receives  and  how  it  is 
spent.  Failure  to  provide  the  information 
can  onlv  further  fuel  the  public's  resent- 
ment of  secrecy  in  government  and  in 
government  funded  operations.  It  ap- 
pears obvious  that  to  the  extent  that  your 
organization  is  supported  by  government 
grants,  its  financial  affairs  are  not  private 
and  should  be  open  to  public  scrutiny. 

Cordially  yours, 

R.  Charles  Hodson,  Jr. 
Vice-President  and 
General  Manager 
RCH/cb 

cc:     Louisiana  Congressional  Delegation 


(The  following  press  release  was  issued 
on  September  7,  1979) 

The  refusal  by  a  federally  funded  or- 
ganization, located  in  Jeanerette,  Louis- 
iana, to  disclose  any  information  regard- 
ing how  federal  funds  granted  to  it  are 
spent  or  what  federal  agencies  subsidize 
its  activities  has  shocked  taxpayers  in 
South  Louisiana. 

In  a  letter  dated  September  7,  R. 
Charles  Hodson,  Jr.,  Vice  President  and 
General  Manager  of  the  American  Sugar 
Cane  League,  urged  the  Southern  Mut- 
ual Help  Association  of  Jeanerette  to  re- 
consider its  earlier  decision  not  to  pro- 
vide the  public  with  any  information  on 
its  use  of  federal  funds.  Hodson  termed 
the  "stonewalling"  by  S.M.H.A.  disturb- 
ing. "The  public  is  sick  and  tired  of 
secrecv  in  government  and  government 
funded  programs",  he  added.  "We  may 
be  talking  about  over  a  million  dollars 
in  federal  grants  to  this  one  organiza- 
tion. I  requested  information  on  their 
federal  funding  in  May  of  this  year.  Over 
a  month  later,  Sr.  Anne  Catherine  Biza- 
lion,    Executive   Director    of    S.M.H.A., 


flatly  refused  my  request  for  the  fund- 
ing information",  Hodson  said. 

Hodson's  letter  said,  "The  membership 
of  the  American  Sugar  Cane  League  in- 
cludes farmers  who  produce  more  than 
97%  of  the  sugar  cane  grown  in  Louis- 
iana. Our  concern  stems  from  the  obser- 
vation that  during  a  number  of  years  one 
of  the  principal  activities  of  the  South- 
ern Mutual  Help  Association  appears  to 
have  been  to  make  unfounded  deroga- 
tory comments  about  the  sugar  cane 
farmers  of  Louisiana. 

Hodson  asserted,  "The  conduct  of  the 
Southern  Mutual  Help  Association  ap- 
pears to  be  the  concerted  action  of  a  few 
misguided  individuals  to  destroy  the 
Louisiana  sugar  industry,  which  means 
so  much  to  the  economy  of  South  Louis- 
iana." 

SOUTH  COAST  SOLD 

Jim  Walter  Corp.  announced  it  has 
completed  the  sale  of  its  Louisiana  sugar 
business  to  an  investment  group  headed 
by  Mid-South  Mortgage  Co.  of  West 
Memphis,  Ark.  for  approximately  $45 
million  in  cash. 

Included  in  the  sale,  originally  an- 
nounced in  April,  are  approximately 
43,000  acres  in  Southern  Louisiana,  raw 
sugar  mills  in  Raceland  and  Franklin, 
La.  and  sugar  refinery  in  Mathews,  all 
owned  by  the  Houma,  La.-based  South 
Coast  Corp.,  a  wholly-owned  Jim  Walter 
subsidiary. 

The  sugar  business  represented  ap- 
proximately $35  million  in  sales. 

Jim  Walter  Corp.,  with  headquarters 
in  Tampa,  will  retain  mineral  rights  on 
the  acreage  sold  and  continue  oil  and 
gas  development  through  its  Shore  Oil 
Division. 

According  to  Thomas  B.  Goldsby,  Jr., 
president  of  Mid-South  Mortgage  Co., 
the  agricultural  and  sugar  business  will 
be  continued  under  the  name  of  South 
Coast  Sugars,  Inc.  Jerry  L.  Dickson,  who 
has  served  as  president  of  the  Jim  Walter 
sugar  operation,  will  continue  in  that 
capacity  for  the  new  owners. 
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WASHINGTON  UPDATE 
WITH 


DON  WALLACE 


WORLD  PRICE  UP,  FEE  DOWN 

The  USDA  has  announced  a  10  per 
pound  reduction  in  the  import  fee  on  raw 
and  refined  sugar,  effective  September  1. 
Even  though  a  similar  downward  adjust- 
ment was  made  at  the  end  of  June,  world 
prices  have  continued  to  rise  since  then. 
The  average  world  price  during  the  10- 
day  period  August  16-29,  added  to  freight 
costs,  duty,  and  the  special  import  fee, 
went  over  the  16$  per  pound  mark.  This 
automatically  triggered  a  fee  adjustment 
of  10  per  pound  to  bring  the  delivered 
price  of  imported  sugar  to  the  current 
domestic  price  of  15$. 

USDA,  in  its  newly  released  Sugar  and 
Sweetener  Report,  explains  the  recent 
growth  in  world  prices  in  terms  of  supply 
and  demand.  USDA  predicts  the  possi- 
bility of  the  first  decline  of  world  sugar 
stocks  in  five  years  for  the  1979/80  sea- 
son. The  decline  would  be  due  to  con- 
sumption levels  which  may  exceed  pro- 
duction levels. 


SUGAR  COALITION  MEETS 
WITH  USDA  OFFICIALS 

Washington  representatives  of  cane 
and  beet  producer  associations,  includ- 
ing the  League,  met  with  Deputy  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  Jim  Williams,  and 
other  top  USDA  officials  September  7. 
The  purpose  of  the  meeting,  which  was 
requested  by  the  coalition,  was  to  re- 
quest the  following  from  the  Adminis- 
tration: 

(1)  Use  the  daily  domestic  spot  price 
quoted  by  the  New  York  Coffee  and 
Sugar  Exchange  as  the  basis  for  deter- 
mining import  fees.  Currently  USDA 
uses  the  world  price,  which  can  be  easily 


manipulated,  and  which  is  not  truly  re-  j 
flective  of  prices  received  in  the  domes- 
tice  market,  once  fees,  duties,  and  freight  jj 
costs  have  been  calculated.   The  point 
was  made  to  the   USDA  officials   that 
everyone  involved  in  the  sugar  trade,  as 
well  as  USDA,  had  recognized  the  need 
for,  and  the  validity  of,  the  domestic  spot  jj 
during  which  it  was  not  published  by  the 
Exchange.  It  had  been  assumed,  there- 
fore, that  the  domestic  spot  would  be  j 
utilized  in  determining  fees   once  they 
became  available  again. 

(2)  Use  existing  regulatory  authority 
to  raise  the  market  price  objective  im- 
mediately to  15.80,  which  is  the  price 
objective  for  the  1979  crop  in  H.R.  2172. 
Such  an  action  would  make  clear  to  the 
Congress  the  Administration's  commit- 
ment to  15.80,  and  could  help  ensure 
passage  of  the  bill.  Such  an  action  could  | 
also  make  the  price  provisions  of  the  bill 
less  controversial,  since  the  average  do- 
mestic spot  price  during  August  has  held 
very  closely  to  15.80.  The  legislation 
would  therefore  not  be  responsible  for 
raising  the  price  of  sugar  in  the  domestic 
market,  but  would,  rather  provide  only 
a  safeguard  against  a  sudden  drop  in  the 
market. 

If  USDA  does  not  take  action  on  the 
market  price  objective  before  September 
20,  a  new  fee  reduction  will  in  all  likeli- 
hood be  imposed.  September  20  marks 
the  end  of  the  quarter,  and  an  automatic 
re-evaluation  of  the  world  price  in  rela- 
tion to  the  domestic  market  price  ob-  j 
jective. 

In  addition,  if  there  is  further  delay 
in  implementation  of  a  15.80  objective, 

(Continued  on  page  14) 
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Spray 
SINBAR 


n 


® 


TERBACIL  WEED  KILLER 


this  fall. 

Stop  grass  next  spring. 


•  Applied  in  fall  or  winter,  Sinbar  keeps  your 
sugarcane  clean  until  spring  weather  permits 
you  to  cultivate. 

•  Sinbar  gives  consistent  control  of  seedling 
Johnsongrass  and  most  annual  broadleaf  weeds 
and  grasses,  including  those  tough  annual 
winter  grasses. 

•  Sinbar  is  registered  for  first-  and  second- 
year  stubble  cane,  as  well  as  plant  cane. 

With  any  chemical,  follow  labeling  instructions  and  warnings  carefully, 

Agrichemicals 
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Preliminary  Estimate  Of  Costs  In  Producing 

Sweet  Sorghum  Under  Farm  Conditions 

In  Louisiana  Based  On  Available  Research  Data 

By 

Ray  Ricaud  and  Joe  R.  Campbell1 


Introduction 

This  sweet  sorghum  budget  was  pre- 
pared in  response  to  the  need  for  an 
estimate  of  the  costs  in  producing  sweet 
sorghum  for  sugar  and  alcohol  in  Louis- 
iana on  fallow  land  in  a  cane  production 
system  and  on  land  that  is  not  in  cane. 

This  budget  calls  for  the  purchase  of 
three  additional  items  of  machinery  not 
generally  available  on  sugar  cane  farms, 
namely:  (1)  a  drag  or  section  harrow  to 
level  and  flatten  beds  prior  to  planting, 
(2)  a  planter  capable  of  planting  three 
six-foot  "cane  rows"  with  two  drills  18" 
apart  on  each  row  and  (3)  a  rolling  cul- 
tivator for  cultivating  three  rows.  The 
six-foot  row  spacing  is  needed  for  har- 
vesting the  sweet  sorghum  with  the  con- 
ventional soldier-type  sugar  cane  har- 
vester. It  is  visualized  that  the  sweet 
sorghum  will  be  harvested  in  the  same 
wav,  with  the  same  equipment,  and  at 
the  same  rates  of  accomplishment  as  for 
sugar  cane. 

The  three  additional  machinery  items 
referred  to  above  could  be  used  for  the 
production  of  soybeans  as  well  as  for 
sweet  sorghum. 

The  estimated  costs  in  the  sweet  sor- 
ghum budget  are  believed  to  be  reason- 
ably applicable  to  sweet  sorghum  that 
is  grown  separately  or  in  addition  to 
sugar  cane.  Probably  as  little  as  100  acres 
of  sweet  sorghum  added  to  sugar  cane 
would  warrant  the  purchase  of  the  three 
additional  items  of  equipment. 

Probably  500  or  more  acres  of  sweet 
sorghum  would  be  needed  to  warrant  the 
purchase  of  all  the  usual  equipment  on 
a  sugar  cane  farm  along  with  the  harrow, 
planter,  and  cultivator  if  sweet  sorghum 
is  grown  independently  of  sugar  cane. 
Tractors,  cane  harvesters,  and  cane  load- 
ers are  expensive  items  of  machinery  that 
would  require  a  substantial  acreage  of 
1  Professors,  Agronomy  and  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics and  Agribusiness  Departments,  Louis- 
iana Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 


sweet  sorghum  for  reasonably  efficient 
and  economical  use  of  such  machinery 
for  sweet  sorghum  production  indepen- 
dent of  sugar  cane.  Increased  machin- 
ery efficiency  would  result  by  using  the 
equipment  for  the  production  of  sugar 
cane,  sweet  sorghum,  and  soybeans. 

Notes  On  Sweet  Sorghum 

1.  Sucrose  levels  range  from  12%  to  14% 
in  the  juice. 

2.  Sucrose  generally  reaches  maximum 
level  during  last  week  in  August  de- 
pending on  climatic  conditions  and! 
variety  grown. 

3.  Maximum  sucrose  level  is  maintained 
for  a  period  of  approximately  4  weeks 
and  declines  thereafter. 

4.  The  harvesting  period  can  be  extend- 
ed by  staggering  planting  dates  and 
the  use  of  varieties  with  different  ma- 
turation periods. 

5.  The  rapid  inversion  of  sucrose  to  sim- 
ple sugars  and  the  high  starch  levels 
in  the  juice  are  problems  in  sugar 
processing  but  not  necessarily  prob- 
lems in  alcohol  production. 

6.  The  value  of  the  grain  from  the  seed- 
heads  for  feed  or  fermentation  is  not 
considered  in  this  budget. 

Assumptions 

1.  20  net  tons  per  acre 

2.  $18.80  per  net  ton  —  same  as  sugar 
cane 

3.  675  acres  sweet  sorghum— no  fallow 
land 

4.  Vs  of  value  of  sweet  sorghum  for  land 
rent 

5.  Management  charge  10%  of  all  costs 
except  land 

6.  In  comparing  sugar  cane  versus  sweet 
sorghum,  it  is  assumed  that  estimated 
costs  for  500  acres  sugar  cane  (plus 
175  acres  fallow  land)  are  same  as  for 
675  acres  of  sweet  sorghum  (see 
drainage  costs,  liability  insurance,  ser- 
vice-repair trucks,  and  pickup  truck) 

(continued  on  page  10) 
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GUTHION 

bears  down  on 
borers. 


Sugarcane  is  a 
long-haul  crop. 
You  can't  relax  on 
sugarcane  borer 
control.  And 
nothing  bears 
down  on  borers 
like  GUTHION 
insecticide. 
Especially  when 
used  according  to 
the  system  devel- 
oped by  LSU 
entomologists: 

1.  Rely  on  beneficial  insect 
control  as  long  as  possible. 

2.  Use  entomologists  or 
trained  checkers  to  inspect  fields 
regularly  through  September. 

3.  Spray  only  when  fields  have 
a  5%  borer  infestation. 

4.  Then  spray  with  GUTHION, 
the  only  insecticide  recom- 
mended for  borer  control  by 
LSU. 

Selective  use  of  GUTHION 
reduces  insecticide  costs. 
Gives  better  borer  control  so 
you  can  grow  more  tons  of 


j§  §j  cane  with  higher 
....  I  sucrose  content. 
|  Helps  grow  better- 
I  quality  seed  pieces 

for  more  produc- 
1  tive  plant-cane 
'  stands. 

As  long  as  you 
grow  cane,  rely  on 
GUTHION  2Lto 
bear  down  on 
borers  and  give 
you  better  control 
ilSSPi  for  the  money. 

GUTHION  2L  is  a  RESTRICTED 
USE  PESTICIDE. 


GUTHION  is  a  Reg.  TM  of  the  Parent  Company 
of  Farbenfabriken  Bayer  GmbH,  Leverkusen. 


79161 


f£ 


Mobay  Chemical  Corporation 
Agricultural  Chemicals  Division 
Box  4913,  Kansas  City  MO  64120 


SEPTEMBER  15,  1979 


(Continued  from  page  8) 
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THE  SUGAR  BULLETIN 


Table  2.    Summary  Of  1979  Estimated  Costs  Per  Acre  Of  Sweet  Sorghum 

Item  :  Costs  per  acre 

1.  Labor:  7.072  hours  @  $3.70  $  26.17 

2.  Labor  adjustment:   $26.17  X  20%  5.23 

3.  Tractor:  5.212  hour;  @  $8.06  42.01 

4.  Machinery  -  see  Table  1  60.24 

5.  Service-repair  truck:   $2,444  -i-  675  acres  3.62 

6.  Pickup  truck:   $2,497  -r-  675  acres  3.70 

7.  Custom:    Aerial  application  —  3  times  @  $1.75  5.25 

8.  :   Check  for  borers  @  $1.50/acre  1.50 

9.  Seed:  4  lbs.  @  $0.40  1.60 

10.  Fertilizer:   100  lbs.  N  @  $0.10  10.00 

11.  :     20  lbs   FO,  @  $0.17  3.40 

12.  :     60  lbs.  K20  @  $0.10  6.00 

13.  Herbicide:   2  lbs.  Milogard  @  $4.00  8.00 

14.  Insecticide:   IVz  pts.  Azodrin  @  $24.00/gal.  4.50 

15.  :    Guthion  -  %  lb./app.  X  2  apps.  @  $6.00/lb.  9.00 

16.  Drainage,  ditches,  headlands:   $6,786.45  -r-  675  acres  10.05 

17.  Liability  insurance-    $1,800.00  -f-  675  acres  2.67 

18.  Interest  on  variable  costs:   rough  estimate  5.00 

19.  SUB-TOTAL  207.94  ~~ 

20.  Management:    @  10%  of  all  costs  except  land  20.79 

21.  Land:   Vs  of  value  of  sweet  sorghum  for  sugar  75.20 

22.  TOTAL  COSTS  PER  ACRE  $303.93 


Table  3.   "Comparison  Of  Income  And  Costs  For  Sugar  Cane  And  Sweet  Sorghum 
In  The  Sugar  Cane  Area  Of  Louisiana,  1979.1 

Item  Sugar  Cane  Sweet  Sorghum 

1.  Acres  500  675 

Income: 

2.  Sugar  cane:   500  A  X  25  T/A  X  $18.80  $235,000 

3.  Sweet  sorghum:   675  A  X  20  T/A  X  $18.80  $253,800 
Costs: 

4.  Sugar  cane:   500  A  X  $438.78  219,390 

5.  Sweet  sorghum:   675  A  X  $303.93 205,153 

6.  NET  INCOME  $  15,610  ""$  48,647   " 


1  These  data  should  be  used  with  caution.  There  are  a  number  of  problems  to  be  resolved. 
For  example,  for  the  sweet  sorghum  results  to  be  achieved,  there  must  be  an  adequate  supply 
of  sweet  sorghum  available  for  a  given  mill  to  warrant  continuous  operation  of  the  mill  from 
start-up  say  in  late  August  until  an  adequate  supply  of  sugar  cane  is  available  about  mid- 
October.  Sweet  sorghum  is  intended  to  be  a  supplementary  sugar  crop  and  not  a  replace- 
ment for  sugar  cane. 

SEPTEMBER  15,  1979  n 


Commercial  Members  of  the 


Alcohol 

Engineering 

Consulting 

Feasibility  Studies 

Appraisals 

Design 

Management 

Construction 
Supervision 

Factory  Start-Up 

Financing 

Computer  Analysis 

of 

Material  &  Energy 

Balances, 

Run  Reports 


1020  Florida  Blvd. 


Baton  Rouge  LA  70802 


AMERICAN  SUGAR  CANE  LEAGUE 
OF  THE  U.S.A.,  INC. 

AMOCO  OIL  COMPANY 

Atlanta,  Georgia 

ASSUMPTION  BANK  &  TRUST  CO. 

Napoleonville,  La. 


CANE  MACHINERY  &  ENGINEERING 

CO..  INC. 

P.O.  Box  968 

Thibodaux,  La.  70301 


COLONIAL  MOLASSES  COMPANY 
P.  O.  Box  19004  New  Orleans,  La.  70119 


COMMERCIAL  BANK  AND  TRUST  CO. 
Franklin,  La.  70538 


J  &  L/HONIRON  ENGINEERING  CO.,  INC. 

P.  O.  Box  620 

Jeanerette,  La.  70544 

WESTWAY  TRADING  CORP. 

Manard  Molasses  Division 

1330  Whitney  Building 

New  Orleans,  La. 

F.  C.  SCHAFFER  &  ASSOCIATES 

1020  Florida  Blvd. 
Baton  Rouge,  La.  70802 

PELICAN  STATE  LIME  CO. 
Morgan  City,  La.  70380 

SOUTH  LOUISIANA  PCA 

P.  O.  Box  488 

Napoleonville,  La.  70390 

STANDARD  SUPPLY  &  HARDWARE 
CO.,  INC. 

822  Tchoupitoulas  St. 
New  Orleans,  La. 

THOMSON  INTERNATIONAL  COMPANY 

INC. 

P.  O.  Box  71 

Thibodaux.  La.  70301 


WHITNEY  NATIONAL  BANK 
New  Orleans.  La. 
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SENCOR  herbicide,  first  choice  of 
soybean  growers  for  broad  leaf  and 
grass  weed  control,  is  now  registered 
for  use  in  sugarcane  in  Texas  and 
Louisiana. 

Five  years  of  pre-registration  testing 
have  proven  that  SENCOR  can  be 
used  to  control  a  wide  range  of  weeds 
without  injuring  cane.  Weeds  such  as: 
Grass  Weeds:  Foxtails,  Crabgrass, 
Seedling  johnsongrass,  Signalgrass 
(Brachiaria). 

Broadleaf  Weeds:  Spiny  amaranth, 
Field  bindweed,  Chickweed,  Curly 
dock,  Henbit,  Lambsquarters,  London 
rocket,  Marestail,  Wild  mustard, 
Winter  oats,  Pigweeds,  Common 
purslane,  Sowthistle. 

And  SENCOR  is  versatile.  You  can 
apply  it  in  the  Fall,  Spring  or  as  a  layby 


application  to  either  plant  or  stubble 
cane. 

So,  this  year,  get  dependable  weed 
control  that  helps  you  produce  more 
cane  and  sucrose  with  SENCOR. 
Order  now  from  your  chemical 
supplier.  SENCOR,  another  growing 
product  from  Mobay,  America's  fast- 
growing  chemical  corporation.        7922 


(^ 


Mobay  Chemical  Corporation 
Agricultural  Chemicals  Division 
Box  4913,  Kansas  City,  MO  64120 


SENCOR  is  a  Reg.  TM  of 
the  Parent  Company  of 
Farbenfabriken  Bayer 
GmbH,  Leverkusen, 
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Washington  Update 

(continued  from  page  6) 

the  CCC's  1979  stocks  will  begin  accumu- 
lating at  a  serious  pace,  with  little  hope 
of  redemption.  If  legislation  is  passed 
forgiving  interest  on  the  loans,  however, 
and  the  15.8tf  objective  is  upheld,  sig- 
nificant amounts  of  loan  sugar  could  be 
redeemed  and  sold  by  processors. 

Since  House  action  on  the  sugar  bill 
could  be  delayed  until  October,  the  need 
for  USDA  to  alleviate  a  rapidly  deterio- 
rating situation  is  all  the  more  important. 
Secretary  Bergland,  although  not  present 
at  the  meeting,  is  expected  to  review  the 
industry's  request  within  the  next  sev- 
eral days. 


FREE  CLASSIFIED 
ADS 

FOR  SALE:  Two  Cameco  harvesters.  Young's 
Industries,  P.  O.  Box  258.  Youngsville,  La. 
70592.  Phone  (318)  856-5316. 

FOR  SALE:  One  polariscope,  one  Bobcat,  one 
payloader  with  grab.  Columbia  Sugar  Co., 
Franklin,  La.  70538.  Phone  (318)  828-3321. 

FOR  SALE:  20  ft.  Boudreaux  tandem  dump 
wagon,  1210  David  Brown  tractor  with  flex 
boom  Broussard  loader,  Thomson  rotary  ditcher, 
Thomson  Jr.  harvester,  two  20.8  X  38  inch 
tires  and  tubes,  other  miscellaneous  equip- 
ment. Phone  (504)  526-8696  after  5  p.m.  or 
(504)   526-4252  between  7:30  and  4:30. 

FOR  SALE:  All  planting,  cultivating,  and  har- 
vesting equipment  for  a  650  acre  sugar  cane 
farm.  Phone  (318)  346-2529  or  346-2098. 


Sugar    Bulletin 


Want  Ads 


Get 


RESULTS 


"Sugar  Factory  Insurance 
Specialists" 

GILLIS,  ELLIS  &  BAKER 

35  St.  Charles  Ave.  New  Orleans,  La. 

Suite  700 

Telephone  581-3334 


BARTLETT  CHEMICALS,  INC. 
Walter  M.  Bartlett 

SUGAR   HOUSE   CHEMICALS 

COMPLETE   LABORATORY   SUPPLIES 

AND    REAGENT   CHEMICALS 

SCHMIDT   &    HAENSCH    POLARIMETERS 

1460  South  Peters  St. 
New  Orleans,  La. 

(504)  523-4911 
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INDEX  TO  VOLUMES  56  AND  57 


October  1,  1977  through  September  15, 1977 


Up  Front  With  The  League 

by   Thomas   M.   Warner 

Volume  56 

Date  Page 

October  1,  1977  deGravelles  New  League  President, 

Truck  Weights 3 

October  15,  1977         Political  Action  Committee 3 

November  1,  1977       Sidney  Menard,  International  Sugar  Agreement, 

Jack  Anderson,  Secretary  Bergland  Visits  Louisiana  ...      3 

November  15,  1977     More  Washington  Headaches,  What's  Your 

Sugar  Worth 3 

December  1,  1977       Sixty  Minutes   3 

December  15,  1977    ITC  Hearings,  ASSCT  Meeting,  ASSCT  June  Meeting, 

Wilda  Moran  and  Secretary  Bergland 3 

January  1,  1978  League  Committees,  L^nemployment  Insurance 

for  Farm  Workers  3 

January  15,  1978         Sustaining  Membership,  ITC  Searings, 

Bergland's  Blunder   3 

February  1,  1978  Who's  Number  1   3 

February  15,  1978  A  Step  in  the  Right  Direction 3 

March  1,  1978  Search  Committee,  Farmers  Beware  3 

March  15,  197S  What's  It  All  About   3 

April  1,  197S  "Miss  Nellie"  Dowling,  Godfrev,  Assoc.  Inc.. 

Smithfield . 3 

April  15,  1978  L.S.U.  Audubon  Sugar  Institute  Courses  Offered, 

Present  Stands 3 


May  i,  197S 
May  15,  1978 
June  1,  1978 
July  15,  1978 

August  1,  1978 
August  15,  1978 


Sugar  Legislation,  Herbicides 3 

Sugar  Legislation,  Congratulations,  Denver   3 

New  Washington  Rep.,  Risher  Leaves  Exchange 3 

Yancey  New  Manager  in  Florida,  Fairbanks  Moves 

to  U.S.  Sugars,  Truck  Weights 4 

Sales  Tax  Exemption,  Truck  Weights  3 

King  Sucrose  XXXVII,  Questions  and  Answers 

About  the  Sugar  Bill 3 


October  15,  1978 

November  1,  1978 
December  15,  1978 


December  15,  1978 


January  1,  1979 
January  15,  1979 
February  1,  1979 

February  15,  1979 
March  1,  1979 
March  15.  1979 

April  1,  1979 

May  1,  1979 
May  15,  1979 
June  1,  1979 

June  15,  1979 
July  15,  1979 
August  1,  1979 

September  1,  1979 
September  15,  1979 


Volume  57 

Roane  New  President  of  Western  Producers, 

New  Board  Members,  Smithfield  Receives  Loan 3 

Durbin  Retirement  Dinner,  World  Sugar 3 

Durbin  Retirement  Dinner 3 

Secretary  Berglands  Blunder,  ASSCT 

February  8  &  9 3 

Sustaining  Membership    3 

Gilbert  Durbin  Retires   3 

Pete  deGravelles  Named  197S  Man  of  the  Year 

by  Progressive  Farmer  3 

New  Arrivals,  What  You're  Drinking   3 

What  a  Way  to  Go 3 

Truck  Weights,  Editorial  From  the  South 

African  Sugar  Journal 3 

Audubon  Short  Courses,  Pepsi  Cola  Savs  No 

to  HFCS,  Mill  Shutdowns ' 3 

Texas  Crop.  ISA  Membership 3 

Letter  Mailed  to  Consumer  Head 3 

Field  Days,  Continental  L-.S.  Sugar  Consumption 

and  Population 3 

Can  One  Man  Influence  Legislation 3 

Cane  Workers  Study,  Fuel  Priority  Taken  Away 3 

Gasohol,  Gasohol  Conference,  Sales  Tax 

Exemption,  Truck  Weights   3 

Special  Membership  Meeting 3 

Southern  Mutual  Help  Association, 

South  Coast  Sold 4 


n  The  Field  With  Lloyd  Louden 
Volume  56 


~ 


October  1,  1977 
October  15,  1977 
November  1,  1977 
November  15,  1977 
December  1,  1977 
December  15,  1977 

January  1,  1978 
January  15,  197S 
February  1,  197S 
February  15,  1978 
March  1,  1978 
March  15,  1978 
April  1,  1978 
April  15,  1978 

May  1,  1978 
May  15,  1978 

June  1,  1978 
June  15,  1978 
July  1,  1978 
July  15,  1978 

August  1,  1978 

August  15,  1978 
September  1,  1978 
September  15.  1978 


Planting  Late— Trash,  Mud,  Stale  Cane  ...  - 6 

Planting  Still  Late,  Harvest,  Stan  Rodrigue 4 

Ronald  Gonsoulin,  Harvest 4 

Secretary  Bergland's  Visit   4 

2  Foot  Rows,  Plant  Cane 4 

Muddy  Fields,  League  Visits  Deputy  Secretary- 
John  White . •...'*. 4 

1977  Crop  Ends 5 

League's  Position  on  Farmers'  Strike   8 

Water  On  Fields-Flat  Planting 4 

Condition  of  Seed 4 

Don't  Get  in  a  Hurry  4 
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Not  Rogued   • 6 
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Price  of  Sugar  and  Planting  Cane   4 
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International  Sugar  Agreement,  Minimum  Wage 6 
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Sugar  Policy  6 

The  95th  Congress:  Some  Accomplishments, 
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President  Issues  Amended  Proclamation  on 

Sugar  Duties,  Senator  Talmadge  Blasts  Colleagues 
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Report  on  Visit  to  Cuba 6 
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Sweetener  Reports 6 

Comments  by  a  Retiring  Congressman 6 
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June  15,  1978  Sugar  Legislation 12 

July  1,  197S  Sugar  Legislation  Update  6 
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Soon  on  the  Sugar  Bill,  Florida  Producers 
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August  1,  1978  Industry  Reps  Talk  Sugar  at  the  White  House, 

House  Ag  Committee  Takes  Action  on  Sugar  Bill, 
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Congress  Defeats  Sugar  Bill,  State  Breakdowns  of 

Final  Passage  and  Conference  Report  Votes 4 

U.S.D.A.  Outlook  '79  Conference 4 

A  Brief  of  the  97th  Congress 6 

Import  Fees  on  Sugar,  Howard  Hjort  Comments 

on  1978  Legislation,  Bob  Bergland  Recommends 

Changes  in  Sugar  Industry,  Washington 

Representative  Visits  Louisiana   8 

Natural  Gas  Priority  for  Agriculture,  President 
Announces  Increases  in  Import  Fees 4 

Administration  Drafts  Sugar  Bill   • 8 

The  State  of  American  Agriculture   6 

Sugar  Industry  Continues  Negotiations  with 

White  House,  Senator  Long  Presses  White  House 8 

Sugar  Bills  Introduced,  A.S.C.S.  Proposes 

Regulations  on  1978  Crop  Storage,  U.S.D.A. 

Forecasts  Large  Sugar  Supplies  for  1978/79 6 

Hearings  Held  on  Sugar  Legislation 8 

Status  Report  on  Sugar  Legislation 6 

Sugar  Bill  Moves  Slowly,  Administration  Lowers 

Import  Fees,  Houma  Appropriation 4 

Sugar  Bill  Status,  New  Sugar  Cane  Rust  Disease 
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U.S.D.A.  Proposes  1979  Loan  Program, 
Sugar  Bill  Held  Up  In  Ways  &  Means, 
Corn  Growers  Win  Suit 8 

Louisiana  Congressional  Delegation  Comments 

on  1979  Loan  Proposal,  Department  of  Energy 

Responds  to  Diesel  Fuel  Emergency, 
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October  15,  1977        Harvest  and  Processing  Data  Following  the 

November  30,  1979,  Freeze 8 

April  1,  1978  Early  Notes  on  the  1978  Crop 14 
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February  1,  1979        La.  Sugar  Cane— Higher  Yields,  Higher  Prices, 

or  Horticulture 8 


Cultural  Practices 
Volume  56 

February  15,  1978      Cultural  Practice  Recommendations  for  Sugar  Cane 

Production  in  Louisiana  for  1979 10 


Volume  57 

April  15,  1979  Sugar  Cane-Soybean  Rotation  Does  It  Work 14 


Fertilizer 
Volume  56 

February  1,  1978        Fertilizer  and  Soil  Fertility  Practices  for 

Su<*ar  Cane  Production  in  Louisiana,  1978 8 
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April  15,  1978 
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Hearings 
Volume  56 

Testimony  of  American  Sugar  Cane  League  Before 

the  U.S.  International  Trade  Commission 9 

Testimony  of  Gilbert  J.  Durbin  before  the 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  on  Agriculture   6 

Testimony  of  Gilbert  J.  Durbin,  before  the  Sugar 
Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee, 
May  11,  1978 13 
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June  15,  1979               Testimony  of  Warren  J.  Harang,  III,  Before  the 
House  Labor  and  Industrial  Relations  Committee, 
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High  Yield  Awards 
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October  1,  1977  1976  Sugar  Cane  High  Yield  Award  Winners 11 

November  1,  1977      1976  High  Yield  Award  Winners 7-12 
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Volume  57 

October  1,  197S  High  Yield  Award  Winners  for  the  1977  Crop 10 

October  15,  197S  1977  High  Yield  Award  Winners 17 
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Volume  56 

October  1,  1977  Speech  by  President  Edward  T.  Supple  at  the 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Sugar  Cane 
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Meeting  of  the  American  Sugar  Cane  League  13 
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Volume  57 
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December  1,  1977       Per  Capita  World  Sugar  Consumption 8 

April  15,  1977  World  Sugar  Production   15 

June  1,  197S  Narrow-Row  Spacing  Photos 14 

July  1,  1978  Various  Pictures  of  Two  Foot  Spacings,  Triple  Drill, 
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September  1,  1978      Tropical  Storm  Debra 11 
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Sugar  Industry  Leaders  Salute  Gilbert  Durbin.  ...    16  &  17 

Long  Live  the  Louisiana  Sugar  Industry 10 

World  Sugar  Production  and  Consumption  Compared.  .  14 

Audubon  Sugar  Institute  Report— Gasohol 8 
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Audubon  Sugar  Institute  Report   17 
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Cane  Juice S 
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April  1,  1978  Speech  by  President  Berkshire  Terrill,  at  the 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  La.  Sugar  Exchange, 
March  29,  1978 '. .     8 


Volume  57 

April  15,  1979  Speech  by  President  E  Berkshire  Terrill,  at  the 

Annual  Meeting  of  the  Sugar  Exchange 12 

July  15,  1979               Speech  by  Roland  M.  Hebert,  President,  Louisiana 
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Hot  Water  Treatment  For  RSD  Control 7 

August  15,  197S          Recommendations  for  the  Control  of  Ratoon 
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Wash  Table  Corrosion S 
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Notice  of  Release  of  Variety  C.P.  70-321 3 

Notice  of  Release  of  Variety  C.P.  70-330 4 

Application  for  C.P.  70-321  6 

Application  for  C.P.  70-330 7 
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Weed  Control 
Volume  56 

The  Control  of  Johnson  Grass  and  Other  Weeds 
in  Louisiana  Sugar  Cane,  Spring,  1978 
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bruary  15,  1979      The  Control  of  Johnson  Grass  and  Other  Weeds 
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SHINGTOX  UPDATE 

(Continued  from  page  6) 

m  period,  there  will  be  several  meet- 
of  the  International  Sugar  Organi- 
on.  These  meetings  will  be  very  im- 
tant,  because  as  world  prices  have 
n  rising,  quota  reallocations,  quota 
pensions  and  other  measures  to  loosen 


the  supply  situation  will  be  discussed. 
For  example,  when  world  prices  reach 
150  under  the  terms  of  the  ISA,  all  quo- 
tas must  be  suspended.  These  meetings 
should  demonstrate  to  consumer  groups 
that  the  ISA  was  drawn  up  to  serve  the 
interests  of  both  consumers  and  produc- 
ers, and  should  strengthen  the  case  for 
passage  of  the  implementing  legislation. 
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Stop  Brown  Panicum. 


Why?  Because  years  of  use  by  leading  growers  have  shown 
that  just  one  pre-emergence  application  of  liquid  Fenac"' 
sugarcane  herbicide  can  eliminate  seedling  Johnsongrass  and 
other  persistent  annual  pests  like  crabgrass,  foxtail  and 
barnyardgrass    Growers  also  report  having  seen  startling  results 
on  brown  top  panicum 

Even  better,  Fenac  also  knocks  out  nine  major  broadleaf 
weeds,  including  morningglory,  dock,  chickweed  and  henbit. 

Your  sugarcane  doesn't  have  to  compete  for  sunlight, 
fertilizer,  moisture  and  row  space     Its  vigor  and  yields, 
along  with  your  profits  are  increased  by  elimination  of 
unwanted  weeds  PPIIIA 

FENAC 


(Use  these  products  in  accordance  with  label  directions  and  only  on  those  crops 
registered  for  their  use.) 

AMCHEM  PRODUCTS    INC  .  AMBLER.  PA    19002 


